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rrvHIS  Prau  hai  proT«d 
X  to  b«  nnprecedeiitedly 
■ueeessftil  us  to  speed,  eaaoi 
and  oonyenienee.  Its  ease 
i8  each  thnt  leas  than  half 
a  horae-poirer  is  required 
to  run  five  hundred  pounds 
vt  cotton  up  to  twenty-two 
Inehes.  Its  speed  is  such 
that  ilz  hands  can  make 
fifty  bales  in  a  day,  and  or- 
dinary, work  of  five  hands 
is  three  bales  to  the  hour, 
and  less  ttian  one  hour's 
woiic  of  the  horse  is  neces- 
sary to  make  ilfty  bales.  Its 
convenience  is  such  that 
hands  never  have  cotton 
thrown  into  the  box  orer- 
head,  nor  ever  have  their 
heads  within  the  box,  coti> 
■equenUy  il  is  much  leas 
oppressivo  to  bauds  than  ^ 

ART  OTHER  PRESS. 


Its  durability  will  proba- 
bly be  ten  times  that  of 
any  other  PRESSf  and  it  is 
adapted  to  almost  any  gia 
house.  The  subscriber  is 
prepared  to  take  orders  for 
this  press,  to  be  erected  on 
the  plantation— the  planter 
furnishing  all  wooa  mate- 
rial on  the  spot,  and  assist- 
ance of  two  servant  men 
to  assist  whibt  the  work 
is  doing,  and  board  hands 
and.  horses,  and  pa}ing 
freight  on  iron,  at  the  fol- 
lowing rales : 

For  a  No.  1  Press,  which 
has  solid  iron  drivers, 
9275  00. 


No.  2  Press,  which  hsa  ail 
iron  Joints  and  woodon 
drivers,  $250  00. 

No.  3  Press,  which  has  iron  toggle  or  elbow  joint,  and  works  in  wood  at  top  and  bottom,  $200  00. 

No.  4  Press,  which  h.'is  iron  bearings  at  toggle  Joint,  and  works  in  wood  at  top  and  bottom,  $185  00. 

lliese  prices  includo  the  iroii»,  naiin.  ropo:>,  and  wood-work,  lie  is  also  prepared  to  furnish  the  iron, 
nails,  &:c.,  not  iuctuding  rope,  at  the  following  rates : — 

For  No.  1  irons,  iucluding  right  to  use  and  working  plan,  $150  00;  No.  S,  $125  00;  No.  3,  $85  00; 
No.  4,  $75  UO.  individujil  rights,  (with  accurately  drawn  working  plans,  by  which  any  good  workman  can 
erect  the  press,)  at  $40  OU  each. 

The  number  has  reference  lo  the  character  or  kind  of  irons,  and  not  to  the  sixe,  ease,  speed,  or 
convenience,  and  the  comparative  dtirabilily  is  yet  to  be  determined,  as  the  oldest  press  of  thia  kiiul, 
which  is  No.  4,  hus  worked  on  only  three  crops.  The  general  opinion  is  that  either  number  will  last  ten 
times  as  long  as  even  (he  iron  screw. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  the  manuracture  and  shipment  of  these  Presskb  complete,  with  a  view 
to  supolyiug  Uie  increasing  demand,  they  will  be  furnished  at  a  convenient  point  for  shipment  at  the  same 
price  that  is  charged  for  them  on  the  plantation,  the  purchaser  paying  freight  and  charges.  This  enables 
Ihe  planter  to  get  his  Pkkss  without  trouble,  and  al  a  cost  of  perhaps  not  more  than  $35  more  outlay,  in 
Ueu  of  which  he  savks  the  labor  of  getting  timber,  box,  and  door  stuff,  board  of  hands,  &c.,  and  gets  a 
machine  made  of  better  material  than  it  is  convenient  to  get  usually  on  plantations.  The  Paicss  is 
portable,  and  can  be  token  down  and  removed  at  pleasure. 

The  subscriber  will  sell  State  or  County  rights  for  this  Pkcss,  which  affords  a  rare  chance  to  secure  a 
handsome  business  either  in  building  or  selling  rights  to  others  to  build.  Aft  Pressks  supplied  by  the 
subscriber  are  guaranteed  to  perform  according  to  the  above  statement,  and  to  bo  made  of  good  material, 
and  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Persons  wishing  Pri^sses  at  any  ftittire  day  will  please  make  their  orders  early,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  executed  in  good  season. 

M'CoMB^s  Non-Elastic  Tie.— The  use  of  this  Prcbs,  and  M'Comb^s  Nok-ElaStic  Tie,  (the  wooden 
hoop  secured  by  an  iron  link.)  enables  the  planter  to  save  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bale,  as  he  can 
put  and  keep  his  bales  in  shipping  si/.c.  The  subscriber  will  furnish  links,  with  right  to  use,  at  12^  cents 
per  bale,  (seven  liuks  to  each  bulc,)  and  links  and  hoops  ready  to  put  on  at  thirty  cents  per  bale. 

/«  eases  tchere  it  is  tHKoncenient  to  mxke  payment  on  the  completion  of  a  Prcss^  an  accepted  draft  patjaUs 
•Ht  of  tAe  next  Crop  kUI  be  taken  ;  coHsequtntly  planters  may  have  their  work  done  early  in  the  season, 

AGENTS  F03  THE  SALE  OP  IRONS,  RIGHTS,  fcc 
J.  D.  Spkar  &  Co.,  Founders,  Mobile,  Ala.  .Surtz  &  IIbwit,  Founders,  Louisville,  Ky. 

GiNURAT  &  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Cico.  W.  Sizer,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  N.  Orleans,  La. 

ZiESER  &  Latiibk.  Merchants,  Viokabnrg,  Miss.       S.  P.  Bkrrard,  Druggist,  Providence.  La. 
S.  ZiMMKRMTAN  &,  Co.,  I'^oundcrs,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

In  all  cases,  the  receipt  for  the  right  lo  use  is  a  lithographed  engraving,  signed  by  the  patentee.  These 
are  furnished  to  all  authorized  to  sell,  and  the  jtubiic  are  hereby  notified  that  no  others  cluiining  the  right 
lo  build,  or  sell  irons,  are  authorized. 

Memphis,   Tejjn.     May  3,  1850.  D.  M'COMB,  Patbkteb. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  now  using  one  of  "M'Comb's  I^bor-Saving  Cotton-Presses,**  on  the  third 
crop,  and  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  truly  a  labor-saving  machine,  and  surpasses  any  thing  of  the 
press-kiiul  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  for  ease,  speed,  and  convenience.  Tlirec  bales  to  the  hour  is 
easy  work  for  five  hands,  and  i.rss  than  half  a  borse-fower  is  necesaary  to  mnke  a  five  iicsdred 
POUND  dale,  and  only  one  minute  use  or  that  power.  From  my  experience  with  my  Press,  I  conclude 
that  this  Pre&a  will  Inst  ten  times  as  long  as  any  other  Press  in  use.  It  Is  much  less  oppressivo  lo  hands 
than  any  Press  I  have  seen,  it  being  so  constructed  as  lo  enable  the  operators  to  fill  the  box  without  having 
tht-ir  hufids  within  it.  I^pon  the  whf)le,  I  think  it  Hie  most  important  iraprovenunt  in  machinery  offered 
to  the  Cotton  grower  since  the  introduction  of  the  Cotton-Gin.  J  AMI'S  M.  GlIWON. 

^  VVarrenton  P.  O.,  Warren  co..  Miss. 

The  undersigned  having  witnop?ed  th^  operation  of  «  M'Comb's  Labor-Savino  Cotton-Prkss,"  lake 
pleasure  in  snying  thai  it  is  ndruirnbly  culcululod  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  hrretofore  contondod  with 
in  making  cutlt'n-biilcs,  as  it  combines  all  the  advauUu;es  of  ease^  speedy  conrtnie^cc^  and  probable 
durabiUty,  more  entirely  tlian  nny  pre^ss  wo  have  seen.  The  bale  is  made  with  from  &ix  to  eitrht  revolu- 
lious,  wiiich  one  horse  can  make  with  case.  Its  peculiar  construction  makes  the  labor  to  bands  less 
oppressive  than  usual,  ajid  its  location  under  the  roof  of  the  gin-house,  enables  the  planter  to  have  press- 
ing done  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  wilhuut  exposure  of  hands.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  our  opinion  thai  it  is 
tlie  most  important  iinprovemont  in  machiuery  otferod  lo  Iho  cotton  growers  since  the  introdiiclion  of  the 
colton-gin,  as  it  reduces  the  (.ordinarily)  severe  labor  of  baling  cotton,  to  a  comparjitivoly  easy  operation. 
K.  J.  TrLLis,   Hinds   County,    Miss.  E.  T.  Montoomery,  Madison  Co.,  Miss. 

J.  Lipscomb,  Madison  Co.,  do.  Samuel  M'Comb,  Claiborne  Co.,      dc. 

DAvno  E.  Martin,  Warhen  Co.,  do.  VVm.  Montgomery,  Hinds  Co.,  do. 

A.  K.  MONTOOMKRY,  IllNDS  CO.,  do.  C.  VV.  MONTGOMERY,    do.  dO. 

U.  N.  iJi'KNCLR,  Tout  Cid^'on,  Claiborne  Co.,  Miss.  May  8,  1850, 
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ART.  L-GAYARRE'S  fflSTORY  OF  LOUISIANA.* 

Mr.  Gatarrb'b  book  has  been  on  our  table  for  some  time,  but 
other  duties  have  debarred  us  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal,  until  now. 
In  the  dearth  of  literary  production  amongst  us,  the  appearance  of  a 
work  of  much  less  interest  than  this  would  be  hailed  with  pleasure 
and  read  with  delight.     Whilst  the  history  of  Louisiana  is  fruitful 
with  events  which  furnish  an  extensive  field  of  interesting  research  to 
the  historian,  and  themes  of  inspiration  to  the  poet,  that  field  is  com- 
paratively unexplored.     As  with  her  commercial  enterprise,  so  is  it 
with  her  literature  and  her  laws.     Seated  near  the  mouth  of  the  migh* 
tiest  river  in  the  universe,  whose  shores  are  the  limits  of  many  friend- 
ly states,  her  metropolis  is  fast  sinking  in  commercial  importance,  and 
coming  events  seem  darkly  to  shadow  its  doom,  and  point  the  hour 
when,  like  Venice,  her  emporium  shall  sleep  amid  the  waters ;  its 
quays  deserted ;  its  palaces  tenantless.     Art  is  surpassing  nature,  and 
the  "  iron  roads,"  like  creeping  serpents,  are  enfolding  themselves 
around  her,  and  drawing  firom  her  bleeding  bosom  the  life-blood  which 
should  enrich  her  children.     With  a  position  unsurpassed  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  from  which  an  enterprising  people  would  build 
a  commerce  that  would  enrich  a  world,  her  enei^es  are  paralyzed, 
and  ^e  is  sinking,  almost  without  an  effort,  mto  lethargy  as  fatal  as 
death.     Amongst  our  commercial  class  and  capitalists,  (for  it  is  on 
these,  after  all,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  "  decline  and  toU"  of  New- 
Orleans  must  rest,)  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
whom  we  would  delight  to  honor ;  but  we  must  not  individualize. 
Let  us  wish  this  noble  few  the  success  their  efibrts  merit;  whilst  for 
those,  the  larger  class,  who  hold  for  the  "  pound  of  flesh,"  and  draw 
from  the  resources  of  the  people  to  add  to  their  plethoric  fortunes, 
and  clutch  their  gains  with  a  greedy  grasp— let  us  hope,  that  in  Heav- 
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en's  good  time  they  will  be  taken  to  Abraham's  bosom ;  that  the 
lawyers,  the  notaries,  and  officers  of  court,  will  deal  lightly  with  their 
successions ;  and  that  they,  into  whose  hiwds  these  successions  may 
fall,  will  be  men  of  more  liberal  minds  and  more  extended  views. 

Numbering  among  her  lawyers  gentlemen  whose  talents  and  ac- 
quireraents  would  honor  the  profession  in  any  age  or  nation,  her  codes 
are  without  a  commentary,  and  glaring  incongruities  exist  in  her  books 
of  law,  which  none  among  the  many  of  the  learned  profession,  who 
have  thronged  her  council  halls,  have  been  found  to  correct  by  the 
ready  means  of  legislative  enactment.     But  enough. 

As  Mr.  Gayarre's  work  is  chiefly  concerned  with  that  portion  of 
the  formerly  extensive  territory  of  Louisiana  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  state  of  that  name,  he  commences  his  history 
with  the  advent  of  De  Soto,  and  thus  describes  the  landing  of  that 
valiant  knight  at  Tampa  Bay,  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida. 

On  the  31st  May,  1539,  the  bay  of  Santo  Spiritu,  in  Florida,  pre- 
sented a  curious  spectacle  ;  eleven  vessels  uf  quaint  shape,  bearing  the 
broad  banner  of  Spain,  were  moored  close  to  the  shore ;  one  thousand 
men  of  infantry,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  cavalry,  fully  equip- 
ped, were  lanaed  in  proud  array,  under  the  command  of  Hernando  de 
Soto,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  companions  of  Pizarro,  in  the  conquest 
of  Peru ;  and  reputed  one  of  the  best  lancers  of  Spain.  When  he  led 
the  van  of  battle,  so  powerful  was  his  charge,  says  the  old  chronicler  of 
his  exploits,  so  broad  was  the  bloody  passage  which  he  carved  out  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  that  ten  of  his  men-at-arms  could,  with  ease,  follow 
him  abreast.  He  nad  acquired  enormous  wealth  in  Peru,  and  might  have 
rested  satisfied  a  knight  of  renown  in  the  government  of  St.  J  ago  de 
Cuba,  in  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  youth  and  power,  basking  in  the  smiles 
of  his  beautiful  wife,  Isabella  de  Bobadilla.  But  his  adventurous  mind 
ecoms  such  inglorious  repose ;  and  now  he  stands  erect,  and  full  of  visions 
bright,  on  the  sandy  shore  of  Florida,  whither  he  comes,  with  feudal 
pride,  by  leave  of  the  king,  to  establish  nothing  less  than  a  marquisate, 
ninety  miles  long  by  forty-five  miles  wide ;  and  there  to  rule  supreme,  a 
governor  for  life,  of  all  the  territory  that  he  can  subjugate.  Not  unmind- 
ful he,  the  Christian  knight,  the  hater  and  conqueror  of  Moorish  infidelity, 
of  the  souls  of  his  future  vassals;  for  twenty- two  ecclesiastics  accompany 
him,  to  preach  the  word  of  God.  Among  his  followers  are  gentlemen  of 
the  best  blood  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal — Don  Juan  de  Guzman,  Pedro 
Calderon,  who,  by  his  combined  skiU  and  bravery,  had  won  the  praises 
of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  yclept  •*  the  Great  Captain ;"  Vasconcellos  de 
Silva  of  Portugal,  who,  for  birth  and  courage,  knew  no  superior  ;  Nunc 
Sobar,  a  knight  above  fear  and  reproach ;  and  Muscoso  de  Alvarado, 
whom  that  small  host  of  heroes  ranked,  in  their  estimation,  next  to  De 
Soto  himself. 

De  Soto,  the  favorite  companion  of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  dazzled  by  the  success  of  that  leader,  sought,  doubtless,  in  his 
expedition  hither,  another  field  in  which  to  reap  a  like  harvest  of 
glory,  an  increase  of  wealth  and  of  power.  He  dreamed  that  within 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest  of  this  terra  incognita,  there  existed 
cities  rich  in  treasures  of  silver,  of  gold,  and  of  precious  gems ;  that 
those  cities  were  held  by  people  weak  and  enervate.     In  dreams  the 
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baii^ty  Spfmiard  had  painted  a  march  as  triumphant,  and  as  splendid 
in  its  event,  as  that  of  Pizarro  or  Cortez.  He  came,  decked  like  a 
bridegroom  to  a  marriage  feast — ^he  was  but  the  victim  arrayed 
for  the  sacrifice.  Instead  of  a  weak  and  timid  population,  he  was 
opposed  by  a  race  of  savages,  whose  home  was  the  forest,  possessed 
of  no  wealth,  and  there  hung  upon  his  path  a  relentless  and  indefati- 
gable foe,  whose  tread  was  as  stealthy  as  the  panther^s,  and  whose 
spring  was  as  deadly.  After  three  years  of  unprecedented  hardships, 
he  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  with  trailing  banner, 
with  blunted  sword,  and  hopes  crushed,  to  find  at  last  a  grave  amid 
the  dark  waters  which  rolled  at  his  feet.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the 
future  destiny  of  the  lands  De  Soto  trod  with  those  conquered  by 
Pizarro  and  Cortez.  The  reader  will  readily  trace  the  strange  dis- 
tinction, and  find  in  the  comparison  instruction  and  a  moral. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion of  De  Soto,  no  white  man's  foot  pressed  the  soil  of  Louisiana. 
In  1673,  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  Joliet,  a  merchant  of  Quebec, 
under  the  patronage  of  Talon,  Governor  of  Canada,  crossed  to  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  following  its  course,  reached 
that  river  and  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Being 
satisfied  that  it  emptied  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they 
returned  to  Canada.  What  the  fierce  bearing  and  sharp  blades  of  the 
Spaniards  had  failed  to  accomplish,  was  achieved  by  the  gentleness 
and  kind  manners  of  the  French  priest  and  merchsuit.  In  1682,  this 
expedition  was  succeeded  by  another,  under  La  Salle,  who  was  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  when  he  proceeded 
by  a  proces  verbaJ,  to  take  possession,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
of  all  the  territories  drained  by  the  said  river  and  its  tributaries. — 
Tbe  original  of  this  act  exists  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Marine  De- 
partment at  Paris,  and  the  reader  will  find  a  translation  of  it  in  the 
Appendix  to  Sparks'  Life  of  La  Salle,  contained  in  the  Library  of 
Ajnerican  Biography.  La  Salle  returned  to  France,  and  in  the  year 
1684,  sailed  thence,  prepared  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Mississippi ;  but 
passing  the  mouth  of  tJiat  river,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and 
perished  by  assassination,  at  the  hand  of  a  treacherous  comrade. 

The  next  visitor  to  our  shores  was  D'Iberville,  a  French  naval 
officer  of  distinction,  who  was  dispatched  to  establish  a  colony  in 
Louisiana.  He  selected  Biloxi  as  its  site,  and  having  built  a  fort, 
returned  to  France,  leaving  SauvoUe,  his  brother,  in  command. — 
Sauvolle's  career  was  a  brief  one,  and  crowded  with  unpleasant 
events.  Sufferings  and  privations  were  the  lot  of  these  early  colo- 
nists ;  at  last  disease  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  them,  and  SauvoUe 
himself  became  its  victim.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bienville,  another 
brother,  and  not  the  least  heroic  of  an  heroic  family.  The  vicissitudes 
of  this  early  settlement  under  the  successive  administrations  of  Bien- 
ville, Cadillac,  L'Epinay,  are  ably  sketched  in  the  pages  of  the  work 
before  us.  Louisiana  was  conceded,  in  1712,  to  Anthony  Crozat,  and 
Uie  first  series  of  Mr.  Gayarre's  Lectures  terminates  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  diarter  granted  to  Crozat  to  the  government,  in  1717. 
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The  second  part  of  Mr.  Gayarre's  work  opens  with  the  history  of 
John  Law,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the  18th  century. 
This  individual,  who  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  financial  history 
of  his  times,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  1671,  and  Mr. 
Gayarre  thus  speaks  of  his  early  history. 

He  was  educated  dn  Edinburgh,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  no  mean 
adept  in  versification,  if  not  in  poetry.  But  he  soon  intuitively  discovered 
that  a  scribbler*8  lot  was  not  very  enviable,  and  following  the  natural  bent 
of  his  genius,  he  became  so  remarkably  proficient  in  mathematics,  that 
he  could,  with  the  ^eatest  facility,  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  of  that 
abstruse  science.  He  also  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  principles  of  public  and 
private  credit.  He  minutely  investigated  the  theory  and  practice  of  tax- 
ation, and  all  matters  constituting  the  arcana  of  political  economy.  Such 
were  the  deep  laid  foundations  of  his  future  eminence.  But  John  Law 
was  a  votary  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  study ;  and  whenever  he  emerged 
from  his  closet,  it  was  to  attend  the  gambling- table,  the  racing-ground, 
and  to  indulge  in  convivial  and  amorous  exploits.  To  some  men,  excite- 
ment of  some  sort  or  other  is  the  very  breath  of  life ;  it  is  the  air  which 
inflates  and  expands  their  intellectual  lungs ;  without  it,  the  flow  of  their 
minds  would  stagnate.  Such  was  John  Law.  An  orphan  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, free  from  paternal  control,  and  the  heir  to  an  ample  fortune,  he  had 
within  his  reach  all  the  means  of  vicious  indulgence  ;  and  sadly  did  be  avail 
himself  of  them  to  barter  away  the  very  altars  of  his  household  gods.  In 
1694,  goaded  on  by  the  desire  of  extending  his  sphere  of  enjoyments,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  London,  that  great  centre  of  attraction,  where  his  wit,  his  graces, 
his  manly  beauty,  his  numerous  attainments,  gained  him  admittance  into 
the  best  society.  There,  however,  his  profusions  of  every  sort,  his  love 
for  deep  play,  and  his  gallantries,  soon  rid  him  of  his  patrimonial  lands  of 
Lauriston  and  Randleston.  These  broad  acres  were  converted  into 
fi^uineas,  and  melted  away  in  the  hands  of  prodigality  ;  and  thus,  in  early 
me,  through  his  own  folly,  John  Law  stands  before  us  a  bankrupt.  That 
bankrupt  was  also  an  adulterer,  and  the  acknowledged  paramour  of  a 
Mrs.  Lawrence.  That  intrigue  brought  him  into  collision  with  a  Mr. 
Wilson,  whom  he  killed  in  a  duel.  Tried  for  murder,  he  was  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  death,  and  pardoned  by  the  crown.  But  an  appeal 
was  taken  by  the  brother  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the  appeal  was  pending 
before  the  King*8  Bench,  when  Law,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  await  the 
result,  escaped  from  his  prison,  and  fled  to  the  continent.  Law  was  then 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  A  bankrupt,  an  adulterer,  an  exiled  outlaw ;  if 
to  feel  is  to  live.  Law  had  thus  gone  through  a  variety  and  intensity  of 
feelings,  which,  in  the  spring  of  youth,  must  have  made  his  soul  and 
mind  as  gray  with  age,  as  if  over  them  a  century  had  passed. 

Afler  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  Law  fled  to  Holland,  but 
in  1700  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  establishing  a  Council  of  Trade."  In 
1705  he  presented  to  the  Scottish  parliament  a  plan  for  removing  the 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  nation ;  but  his  various  schemes  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  kingdom  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  much 
coimtenance  from  his  phlegmatic  countrymen. 

Accordmgly,  he  retired  to  the  continent,  whither  let  us  follow  him,  as 
he  flits,  as  an  ignis  fatuus,  from  place  to  place.    Now  we  see  him  a  man 


of  fashion  in  Brussels,  where  his  constant  success  at  play  brought  him 
into  favorable  notoriety.  Then  he  dashes  into  the  Yortex  of  Paris,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  introduced  the  game  called  **faro;*'  and  became  still  more 
conspicuous  than  at  Brussels,  by  his  enormous  gains  at  the  gaming-table. 
His  graceful  person,  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  his  insinuating  man- 
ners, were  rapidly  favoring  his  ascent  into  the  hi|[hest  regions  of  society, 
when  D' Arf  ensoD,  the  Lieutenant  or  Minister  of  Police,  thought  proper 
to  cut  short  his  brilliant  career,  and  to  order  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  with 
this  pithy  observation  :  "  That  Scot  is  too  expert  at  the  game  which  he 
has  introduced." 

He  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of  his 
power  of  extracting  money  from  the  dryest  sources,  by  gaining  large 
sums  at  the  expense  of  the  sober-minded  and  close-fisted  citizens  of  that 
puritanic  little  commonwealth.  In  Genoa  and  Venice  he  gave  such  evi- 
dence of  his  invariable  luck  at  play,  that  the  magistrates  of  those  two 
cities  deemed  it  their  duty  to  interfere,  for  the  protection  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  banished  Law  from  these  over-exhausted  theatres  of  his 
exploits.  At  Florence,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
dooie,  whom  he  favored  with  the  loan  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  At 
Neufchatel  he  obtained  access  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  to  whom,  as  to  the 
Duke  of  Vendome,  be  imparted  his  financial  schemes. 

He  was  thus  skillfully  procuring  protection  for  the  introduction  of  his 
plans  into  France,  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  For  several  years 
Law  rambled  over  Europe,  proposing  his  financial  systems  everywnere, 
and  to  everybody. 

Next  we  find  him  in  Paris.  The  long  and  brilliant  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  just  about  to  close  ;  a  reign  which  cost  France  so  dearly 
in  the  end,  however  bright  the  lustre  with  which  it  gilds  her  history. 
It  left  to  the  weak  successor  of  Louis  the  Great  the  heritage  of  a 
kingdom  exhausted  of  treasure,  and  a  people  oppressed  to  the  last 
degree  by  taxation  and  prerogatives,  and  planted  the  seed  which,  in  a 
few  generations  after,  bore  me  bitter  fruit  of  bloodshed  and  revolu- 
tion. Law  found  a  willing  and  powerful  patron  in  the  Regent  of 
Orleans ;  and,  assisted  by  his  influence,  his  wildest  dreams  were 
realized.  The  history  of  Law's  magnificent  scheme,  from  its  begin- 
ning to  its  full  development,  its  absorption  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant powers  of  the  government,  and  its  disastrous  termination,  is 
elaborately  given  in  the  present  work.  We  will  add  one  more  ex- 
tract, in  which  the  fate  of  this  man  is  portrayed,  with  farther  informa- 
tion regarding  his  &mily. 

In  1722,  John  Law  turned  his  back  upon  England  for  the  last  time ; 
and  returning  to  the  continent,  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  lived  in  obscu- 
rity, and  where  he  died  21st  March,  1729,  in  a  state  of  indigence,  and  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  lost  his  wife  and  his  only  son ; 
and  there  remained  with  him,  to  solace  his  last  moments,  but  one  faithful 
heart — a  sweet  Antigone,  who  closed  his  eyelids.  That  was  his  daugh- 
ter. She  afterwards  married  Lord  Wallingford  in  England.  A  branch 
of  the  family  of  Law  has  preserved,  to  this  day,  in  France,  a  very  honor- 
able position  in  society.  A  brother,  whom  he  left  in  that  kingdom  when 
he  fled  from  it,  was  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Duchesse  of 
Bourbon.  Through  her  favor,  two  of  his  sons  found  employment,  in 
1741,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves.     The  eldest  one.  Law  de  Lauriston,  rose  to  the  rank 


of  major-general,  and  to  be  governor-general  of  the  French  possessions  in 
India.  He  left  several  sons ;  two  perished  in  the  unfortunate  expedition 
of  La  Peyronse,  and  one  of  them  liveil  to  be  known  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  X  V IIL,  as  Marquis  de  Lauriston,  a  lieutenant-general,  and  a 
peer  of  France.  We  have  followed  Law  through  all  the  phases  of  his 
eventful  career,  until  crossing  with  him  the  ••  Bndge  of  Sighs,"  we  have 
left  him  dying  in  Venice,  that  sea  of  Cybele,  with  her  **  tiara  oi  towers,  the 
revel  of  the  earth — the  masque  of  Italy."  A  fit  tomb  for  such  a  man  ! 
Now  that  the  last  act  of  this  varied  drama  has  been  played,  let  the  cur- 
tain drop,  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  impartial  posterity  the  memory  of 
John  Law,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  government  of  Louisiana  had  been  transferred  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Company ;  Bienville  a  second  time  had  been  appointed  governor, 
and  the  settlement  of  New-Orleans  had  been  accomplished.  The 
colony,  laboring  under  many  difficulties,  and  fettered  by  the  unwise 
legislation  of  those  who  governed  its  destiny  in  the  moUier  country, 
seems  to  have  advanced  somewhat  in  importance,  and  increased  in 
population. 

There  follows  a  chapter  of  much  interest  on  the  origin,  customs, 
manners  and  traditions  of  the  Natchez,  a  race  of  Indians  who  were 
far  in  the  advance  of  the  other  tribes  in  intelligence  and  civilization. 
In  1724,  the  colony  was  again  deprived  of  the  valuable  services  of 
Bienville  by  his  recall  to  France  to  answer  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  some  of  the  officials  of  the  colony,  fiideed,  these  internal 
dissensions  appear  to  have  been  from  the  first  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  its  prosperity.  He  was  succeeded,  however,  by  one  bet- 
ter qualified  for  the  position  than  many  of  those  to  whom  its  destiny 
was  for  a  time  entrusted.  This  was  Perier,  who  devoted  himself 
with  some  energy  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  important  duties  devolving 
upon  him.  We  cannot,  however,  accord  him  the  virtue  of  mercy,  or 
tenderness  of  heart,  since  he  caused  the  massacre  of  some  thirty  un- 
offending and  defenceless  Indians,  and  relates  it  without  compimction 
or  apology ;  neither  can  we  admire  his  ideas  of  honor  and  good  faith, 
when  we  recall  his  treachery  to  the  Natchez  chiefs  at  Lake  Catahoula. 
Perier  was  ably  seconded  by  the  king's  commissary,  De  la  Oiaise. 
In  1729  occurred  that  terrible  massacre  of  the  French  by  the  Natchez, 
induced  entirely  by  the  folly  and  unreasonable  exactions  of  the  com- 
mander of  that  post.  In  1731,  the  company,  growing  weary  of  the 
unprofitable  task  of  colonizing  Louisiana,  yielded  back  to  the  king 
their  charter.  In  1733  Bienville  returned  again  to  Louisiana  as  go- 
vernor, which  office  he  held  until  1743,  when  for  the  third  and  last 
time  he  was  displaced  from  this  position,  to  make  room  for  the  Mar- 
quis de  Vaudreuil.  With  this  event  closes  Mr.  Gayarre's  "  Louisi- 
ana, its  History  as  a  French  Colony." 

The  reader  will  find,  throughout  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Gayarre's 
work,  a  marked  improvement  over  the  former  in  manner  and  in  mat- 
ter;  as  a  history,  it  is  more  connected,  and  its  incidents  of  romance 
more  appositely  introduced.  We  must  regret,  however,  that  the 
author  has  not  thought  fit  to  furnish  his  readers  with  references  to  the 
authorities  firom  which  he  derives  his  text.     This  is  a  right  which  the 
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Stolons  reader  feels  he  may  always  with  justice  demand  of  an  au- 
thor ;  a&d  the  absence  of  such  references  occasions  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment whidi  takes  from  the  interest  of  the  book.  We  hope  that 
this  fault  may  be  remedied  in  a  future  edition,  as  well  as  in  the  vo- 
lome  whidi  we  are  informed  will  succeed  the  one  before  us,  and 
which  is  now  in  press. 

There  are  other  faults  which,  without  being  over  captious,  we  might 
find  with  Mr.  Gayarre's  work  ;  for  example,  his  frequent  indulgence  of 
personification  and  exclamation,  his  occasional  redundancy,  and  above 
all,  the  retention  of  the  pre&ce  which  introduced  the  publication  of 
the  first  part  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which,  whatever  its  merits  in 
any  other  {>lace,  is  certainly  devoid  of  dignity  and  appropriateness  in 
th».  These  objections,  however,  take  nothing  from  our  high  esti- 
mate of  the  general  merits  of  the  publication,  and  of  its  claims 
open  the  community  for  a  wide  and  liberal  encouragement.  The  au- 
thor has  labored  long  in  the  service  of  his  native  state.  He  has 
prepared  and  published  a  laborious  history  of  it  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which,  so  far  as  remuneration  was  concerned,  has  proved  but  a 
labor  of  love.  In  the  future,  we  wish  him  some  more  substantial 
evidences  of  &vor  than  were  accorded  to  that  history.  We  believe 
that  he  will  find  them  in  the  present  volume,  and  that  which  is  im- 
mediately to  follow.  S.  R.  W. 


ART.  n.-COTTON~DISEASES  OF  THE  PLANT  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES. 

When  the  time  comes  for  planting  another  cotton  crop,  the  mind 
naturally  reverts  back  to  the  many  diseases  and  disasters  which 
have  befallen  the  plant  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  fact,  dis- 
eases and  disasters  have  become  so  numerous,  as  to  cause  the  planters 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  compelled  to  cease 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  altogether,  and  pursue  some  other  occupa- 
tion. My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  name  them,  and  to  give 
my  planting  fiiends  my  observations,  hoping  to  obtain  from  them 
(through  your  Review)  their  views  in  regard  to  the  same  matters,  of 
so  much  interest  to  us  all,  and  also  to  attract  the  attention  of  ento- 
mologists. In  my  opinion,  the  diseases  of  the  cotton  plant  are  al- 
ways attributable  to  the  variety  of  insects  that  feed  and  live  upon 
its  fluids,  thereby  causing  an  unhealthy  circulation  in  the  plant,  and 
bksting  the  prospects  of  rich  harvests.  The  first  of  disasters  by  the 
insect  femily,  take  place  in  the  spring,  (in  this  latitude  34^,)  from  the 
25th  of  April  to  the  5th  of  May.  I  allude  to  the  "  cut-worms," 
which  are  frequently  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  whole  fields  of  the 
young  plant,  when  from  five  to  six  bushels  of  seed  have  been  sown 
per  acre.  They  are  also  very  destructive  in  gardens,  destroying 
all  kinds  of  plants,  making  no  difference,  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
as  to  the  properties  contained  in  them  ;  but  when  surrounded  by 
a  variety,  they  feed  upon  those  that  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of 
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saccharine  matter :  consequently,  the  young  "  cotton  plant"  commands 
their  preference.  Various  experiments  have  been  made  to  extermi- 
nate them  from  fields  and  gardens ;  some,  by  turning  upon  them  hogs 
and  poultry,  during  the  winter  season ;  others,  by  the  use  of  spade 
and  plough,  during  the  same  season,  that  they  may  experience  the 
effects  of  freezing — all  of  which  have  proved  unavailing.  I  have 
made  an  experiment  that  has  proved  successful  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  both  in  farm  and  garden.  I  plant  in  my  fields  a  double  quan- 
tity of  seed,  say  ten  bu^els  per  acre,  scattering  them  "  broad-cast," 
with  a  view  to  feed  the  worms  and  have  enough  left — ^the  same  plan 
works  equally  well  in  gardens.  I  cultivate  my  gardens  in  the  usual 
manner,  when,  about  the  tenth  of  April,  I  sow  upon  a  gai^en  of  one 
acre  30  or  40  bushels  of  cotton  seed,  scattered  over  walks,  among 
plants,  &c.  In  the  course  of  ten  days,  the  seeds  having  germinated, 
the  garden  presents  the  appearance  of  a  plant  bed.  It  remains  in 
this  condition  until  about  the  5th  May,  when  what  cotton  is  left  is 
cut  up,  leaving  the  most  of  the  garden  plants  unharmed.  They  are 
not  disposed  to  travel  when  they  can  find  anything  green  near  thenu 
Their  term  of  life  is  short,  say  ten  days,  when  they  pass  into  the 
chrysalis ;  the  same  length  of  time  transpires  when  they  pass  into  the 
butterfly  stage.  I  would  here  remark,  when  I  wish  to  plant  a  new 
variety  of  cotton,  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  seed  to  be  sown  so 
abundantly,  I  plant  seed  of  the  more  common  kind  in  the  middle  of  the 
row  and  sides  of  the  bed,  giving  time  for  them  to  sprout,  that  the 
worm  may  begin  to  feed  on  them,  I  then  mark  off*  the  bed,  and 
plant  the  more  valuable  seed.  In  this  way,  I  have  been  able  to  get 
good  "  stands,"  of  fine  varieties  of  seed,  with  two  bushels  per  acre. 
Next  to  the  worm  comes  the  "  cotton  louse  ;"  they,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  (with  one  exception,  1840,  when  they  made  their  appearance 
20th  June,  and  remained  until  the  10th  of  July,  yet  seasons  favored, 
and  fine  crops  were  made,)  have  made  their  appearance  from  the  20th 
to  the  25th  May,  and  remained  until  the  5th  June,  when  they  begin 
to  leave  the  plant,  after  killing  and  destroying  firom  one-third  to  half 
that  has  been  left  by  the  hoe  for  a  stand.  TTiey  have  been  so  regu- 
lar in  their  appearance  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  my  orders  to  my 
managers  are  now,  not  to  reduce  "  the  stand"  below,  from  four  to  six 
stalks  to  the  hill,  until  the  5th  of  June,  at  which  time  you  can  easily 
distinguish  the  plants  that  have  been  most  injured  by  their  poisonous 
ravages,  whilst  the  more  healthy  plants  may  remain.  They  are  more 
numerous  in  cold,  wet  springs.  JHow  they  are  brought  into  exist- 
ence, is  a  wonder  to  all  who  have  examined  the  cotton  fields  during 
their  stay  upon  the  plant.  Some  contend  that  they  are  a  species  of 
ant ;  others,  of  the  lady-bug ;  others  still,  that  the  ants  destroy  them ; 
but  will  not  pretend  to  advance  an  idea,  as  to  how  they  receive  their 
existence.  When  first  discovered,  they  are  mere  yellow  specks ;  they 
soon  crawl,  and  are  busy  moving  about.  Next,  they  assume  a  black 
appearance,  and  become  quite  dormant ;  in  ten  days  this  black  shell 
opens,  and  they,  like  the  cut-worm,  or  caterpillar,  fly  off*,  resembling 
the  gnat,  or  winged  ants.  My  own  opinion,  from  observation,  is, 
that  the  ant  feeds  on  them ;  at  least,  we  never  see  lice  on  a  plant 
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without  seeing  on  the  same  numerous  ants  and  lady-bugs.  Whether 
the  aphis,  which  emits  the  honey-dew,  is  among  the  crowd,  and  at- 
tracts the  ants,  we  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  entomology  to  decide 
— ^we  would  be  gratified  to  read  a  treatise  on  plant-lice,  lady-bugs, 
and  aphis,  firom  some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents.  I  have  not 
a  remaining  doubt,  but  that  they  cause  the  rust,  which  at  one  time  I 
attributed  to  the  want  of  some  chemical  property  in  the  soil,  and  had 
determined  to  have  it  tested,  by  having  some  of  the  soil  analyzed ; 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  matter,  however,  I  was 
convinced  that  such  was  not  the  case,  from  the  feet  that  every  vari- 
ety of  soil  was  affected  in  the  same  way.  The  rust  is  at  all  times  the 
most  &tal  of  diseases  to  the  plant  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
rust  poisons  the  plant,  by  extracting  the  sap,  which  leaves  it  in  an  un- 
healthy condition.  Ihe  ant  makes  its  appearance  next.  It  has  no 
regular  time  for  its  coming.  I  have  seen  it  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
May,  and  from  that  time  till  the  middle  of  July,  on  from  one  to  ten 
stalks,  when  it  assumes  a  more  formidable  shape,  spreading  over  en- 
tire plantations  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  If  produced  by 
insects,  might  they  not  be  destroyed  during  the  first  two  months,  when 
tiiey  are  confined  to  a  few  stalks  in  a  place,  by  sifting  lime  over  the 
stalks  affected,  early  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  plant  is  moist  with 
dew  1  We  have  known  gardeners  to  use  lime  in  this  way,  to  drive 
insects  from  plants,  with  great  success.  It  would  not  cost  much  la- 
bor, if  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease : — we  have  bought 
a  few  barrels  of  lime  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiment ;  but 
of  course  do  not  intend  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the  prairie  lands, 
where  the  rust  is  confined  to  certain  spots  every  year,  owing  (we  sup- 
pose) to  a  want  of  moisture,  as  we  generally  see  it  on  those  spots  of 
ground  where  the  limestone  rock  approaches  near  the  surface.  In 
the  fiat  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia — or  "  fiat  woods,"  as 
they  are  called — ^we  suppose  the  cause  to  be  the  same  as  with  us,  as 
there  is  some  similarity  between  those  lands  and  some  parts  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Nothing  could  be  of  so  much  advantage 
to  the  cotton  interest  as  the  discovery  of  some  remedy,  either  to  ar- 
rest or  prevent  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  plant  hsis  of  late  years 
become  so  liable. 

Do  "  cotton  lice"  belong  to  the  family  of  "  blights"  described  by 
Rusticus  ?  He  says,  (in  a  letter  on  '  Blights,')  "  I  have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  pains  to  find  out  the  birth  and  parentage  of  true  blights; 
and  for  this  purpose  have  watched,  day  afler  day,  the  colonies  of 
them  in  my  own  garden,  and  single  ones  which  I  have  kept  *  in- 
doors,' and  under  tumblers  turned  up-side  down.  The  increase  is  pro- 
digious ;  it  beats  everything  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  or 
heard  of.  Insects  in  general  come  from  an  egg — then  turn  to  a  cat- 
erpillar, which  does  nothing  but  eat — ^then  to  a  chrysalis,  which  does 
nothing  but  sleep — then  to  a  perfect  beetle  or  fly,  which  does  nothing 
but  increase  its  kind ;  but  ^  blights'  proceed  altogether  on  another 
system — ^the  young  ones  bom  exactly  like  the  old  ones,  but  less. 
They  stick  their  beaks  through  the  rind,  and  begin  drawing  sap,  when 
only  a  day  old,  and  go  on  quietly  sucking  away  for  days ;  and  then, 
all  at  once,  without  love,  courtship,  or  matrimony,  each  individual 
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begins  bringing  forth  young  ones,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  months^ 
at  the  rate  of  from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  every  day,  and  yet  continues 
to  increase  in  size  all  the  while ;  there  seem  to  be  no  males — ^no 
drones — all  bring  forth  alike.     Early  in  the  year,  these  'blights' 
are  scattered  along  the  stems ;  but  as  soon  as  the  little  ones  come  to 
Ught,  and  commence  sap-suddng  close  to  their  mother,  the  spaces 
get  fUled  up,  and  ^e  old  ones  look  like  giants  among  the  rest — when 
all  the  spare  room  is  filled  up,  and  the  stalk  completely  covered.    The 
young  ones,  on  making  their  final  appearance  in  the  world,  seem  ra- 
ther posed  as  to  what  to  be  at,  and  stand  quietly  on  the  backs  of  the 
others  for  an  hour  or  so ;  then,  as  if  having  made  up  their  minds, 
they  toddle  upwards,  walking  on  the  backs  of  the  whole  flock,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shoot,  and  then  settle  themselves 
quietly  down,  as  dose  as  pos^ble  to  the  outermost  of  their  friends, 
and  then  commence  sap-sucking  like  the  rest.    The  flods  by  this 
means  extends  in  length  every  day,  and  at  last  the  growing  shoot  is 
overtaken  by  the  multitude,  and  completely  covered  to  the  very 
tip.     Towards  autumn,  however,  ihe  '  blights'  undergo  a  change  in 
their  nature ;  their  feet  stick  close  to  the  rind — their  skin  opens  along 
the  back,  and  a  winged  blight  comes  out,  the  summer  generations  be- 
ing generally  wingless.     These  are  male  and  female,  and  fly  about, 
and  enjoy  themselves ;     and,  what    seems    scarcely  credible,  the 
winged  females  lay  eggs :  and,  whilst  this  operation  is  going  on,  a 
solitary  winged  blight  may  be  observed  on  the  under  side  of  tbe 
leaves,  or  on  the  young  shoots,  particularly  on  the  hop,  and  differing 
from  all  its  own  progeny  in  being  winged,  and  nearly  black,  whereas  its 
progeny  are  green,  and  without  wings.     These  are  mysteries  which  I 
leave  for  entomologists  to  explain.     In  May  a  fly  lays  a  lot  of  eggs ; 
these  eggs  hatch,  and  become  blights  ;  these  '  blights'  are  viviparous, 
and  that  without  the  usual  union  of  the  sexes,  and  so  are  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren — the  number  of  births  depending  solely  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food.  At  last,  as  winter  approaches, 
tlie  whole  generation,  or  series  of  generations,  assumes  wings,  which 
llie  parents  did  not  possess ;  undergoes  frequently  a  change  in  color ; 
and  in  the  spring,  instead  of  being  viviparous,  lays  e^s.' 

This  description  by  a  celebrated  entomologist,  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  kind  of  insect  which,  in  my  opinion,  produces  the  diseases 
alluded  to.  Their  making  an  appearance  in  small  quantities  in  May 
and  June,  then  in  mid-summer  extending  so  rapidly,  sustains  me  in 
this  position. 

He  also  speaks  of  the  skin  of  the  insect  opening  on  the  back,  and 
turning  to  a  winged  gnat,  which  is  the  case  with  the  kind  we  describe, 
except  that  ours  open,  say  in  twenty  days.  May  not  season  and  cli- 
mate cause  these  changes  1  I  think  they  may  with  great  propriety 
be  called  the  cotton  blights,  as  the  plant  does  not  recover  from  their 
poisonous  effects  during  the  whole  season,  when  they  have  been  very 
numerous ;  yet,  with  good  seasons,  by  which  I  mean  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  good  crops  have  been  made  from  plants,  which  were,  to 
all  appearances,  dead  on  the  10th  day  of  June.  To  this  family  of 
blights  the  same  author  assimilates  the  *'  hop-fly"  of  England,  and 
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speidcs  of  their  effect  as  lessening  the  value  of  the  cr<^  one>half  ^ 
he  says,  this  little  insignifioant  fly  has  eontrol  oi  £750,000  of  ki- 
oome  to  the  British  treasury.  The  same  species  of  blight  draws 
even  a  greater  proportion  from  the  pockets  of  the  Southern  plimters. 

He  also  aiumerates  several  varieties  of  the  family  of  blights,  all 
preying  upon  the  yoimg  and  juicy  parts  of  the  most  tender  shoots, 
destroying  their  form  and  beauty,  and  making  the  best  of  fruits  taste- 
less and  insipid. 

The  next  in  turn  of  disasters  from  this  great  family  of  insects,  is 
^e  boU-worm,  which  makes  its  appearance  from  the  third  to  the 
fi>arth  week  in  July.  It  seems  to  be  regular  in  its  annual  visits, 
oftener  in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  destroying  them.  Individuals  have  traveled  over  the  cott(m 
country  professing  to  have  found  "  the  great  secret."  I  have  tried 
several  of  their  plans,  one  of  which  is,  to  top  the  cotton  the  fourth  week 
in  July,  and  destroy  the  bud  of  the  plant.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
many  of  the  eggs,  or  much  of  the  larvae,  is  destroyed  in  this  way — 
but  it  is  ruinous  to  the  plant  to  top  it  so  early,  causing  it  to  throw  out 
many  new  branches,  which  are  too  late  to  make  cotton.  Besides,  you 
destroy  some  three  or  four  branches  by  taking  out  the  whole  bud, 
which  would  mature.  Another  plan  has  been  to  build  fire  lights  "  to 
catch  the  miller."  This,  too,  has  its  merits,  without  injury  to  the 
plants.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  insects  commence  in  the  top  bud  of  the 
stalk,  when  so  very  small  that  they  are  not  able  to  bore  a  form  of 
any  size,  but  leave  "  their  mark"  on  the  young  form,  as  a  sting.  Soon 
they  grow  strong,  and  proceed  down  the  stalk,  takins  the  forms  both 
large  and  small,  until  they  are  able  to  destroy  the  full  grown  fruit, 
extracting  from  every  form  the  whole  of  the  glutinous  substance, 
which  causes  the  very  young  ones  to  drop  from  the  stalk,  and  those 
nearly  ready  to  bloom  to  "  flare  open,"  plainly  showing  where  the 
worm  is  at  work.  The  older  ones  rot.  These  marks  showed  their 
effects  so  plainly,  that  it  caused  me,  with  several  others,  to  put  our 
hands  in  the  field  to  catch  them ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  hands  became 
to  expert,  that  they  would  catch  from  three  to  five  hundred  per  day. 
If  no  other  good  is  effected,  we  may  save  nearly  that  number  of  stalks 
from  ruin.  Besides,  it  is  a  leisure  season  of  the  year,  and  not  so  te- 
dious as  one  would  at  first  suppose.  Ten  hands  will  worm  upwards 
of  one  hundred  acres  per  day.  This  process  should  be  repeated 
every  three  or  four  days ;  the  "  flare"  with  their  excretions  plainly 
diow  the  plants  they  are  working  upon. 

The  next  pest  to  the  cotton  planter  is  the  caterpillar,  or  "  che- 
neille,"  which  makes  its  appearance  from  the  25th  of  August  to  the  25th 
of  September.  When  they  come  early  they  do  the  crop  a  great  deal 
of  damage — ^when  late,  but  little.  Fo)*  the  last  ten  years  we  can  only 
recollect  them  as  injurinff  the  crop  in  1846.  Are  they  not  a  continu- 
ation of  the  "cut>worm?"  Having  passed  through  several  changes, 
they  pass  into  the  chrysalis  and  web  to  the  stems  of  the  leaf  upon 
which  they  have  fed.  They  then  pass  into  the  butterfly,  or  are  de- 
stroyed by  cold.  Is  it  not  possible,  by  watching  this  numerous  tribe 
of  the  butterfly  family,  to  destroy  tliem  early  in  the  season  of  their 
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coming  ?  Entomologists  describe  all  these  insects  at  first  as  few  in 
number,  but  increasing,  from  each  parent,  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
three  thousand  in  a  short  time,  and  making  various  changes.  Could 
ihey  be  destroyed,  I  feel  convinced  tiiat  the  plant  would  be  reliev- 
ed of  all  its  diseases !  May  we  not  expect,  through  your  columns,  a 
treatise  on  these  various  insects  which  feed  on  the  plant  ?  You  can 
command  such  works  as  Curby,  Spence,  Stephens  and  Curtis,  and  a 
host  of  others,  which  are  not  generally  possessed  by  planters ;  yet  no 
class  of-  mankind  could  improve  themselves  more  by  the  study  of 
entomology — ^for  upon  our  labors  the  insect  world  commit  Uieir 
ravages,  and  destroy  the  pleasure  as  well  as  profits  of  planting,  by 
changing,  in  a  few  days,  the  most  promising  harvest  fields  into  abso- 
lute poverty.  M.  H.  McG. 
Panola^  Miss. 


ART.  m.-MARTIN  FARaUHAR  TUPPER.* 

Of  the  distinguished  visitors  who  have  honored  this  benighted  land 
with  their  presence,  we  have  now  to  discuss  the  author  of  "  Proverbial 
Philosophy,"  and  some  doubt  naturally  arises  in  our  mind  as  to 
whether  we  are  a  proper  person  to  speak  of  this  distinguished  poet 
and  orator.     ^ 

pudor 

Imbcllisque  lyre  miiBa,  pot  ens  vetat 
LaudcB  egregia  CieBaris  *  ^*     * 
Culpd  deterrere  ingenl. 

But  then  the  question  very  properly  comes  up : — 

Quia  martem  tunicd  tectum  adamantind 
Digne  scripserit  t  aut  pulvero  TruTo 
Nigrum  Merionem  1  aut  apo  Palladia 
Tydiden  superis  parem  1 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  pedantic,  we  render  the  query  into 
English  verse — at  least  as  good  as  Mr.  Tupper's : — 

Who'll  laud  this  MarHn^  tell  the  worth, 
Which  crowned  him  from  his  very  birth  t 
Who'll  tell  how  much  the  sap-heads  love 
Whom  W  *  *  *  *  *  aids  to  scorn  the  earth, 
And  equals  to  the  gods  above  \ 

Somebody  must  write  about  Mr.  Tupper,  and  we,  even  we,  will 
perform  the  task. 

For  some  time  past,  much  has  been  seen  and  heard  of  "  Proverbial 

*  1.  Tupoer's  Proverbial  Philosophy :  a  book  of  thoagbta  and  arguments,  originally 
treated;  Also,  >  Tbonsand  Lines  and  Other  Poems.  By  Martin  Farqnhar  Tupper,  A. 
M.,  F.  R.  8.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Autlior  of  «'  The  Crock  of  Gbldf,"  etc.  First  and 
second  series.  Latest  American  edition.  Anbom:  Alden  5:  Markham,  Publishers,  No. 
67  Genesee  street    1848. 

2.  Speech  delivered  by  Mai  tin  Farqnhar  Tapper  at  the  Lutitntion  of  the  Blind,  New- 
York.    Reported  in  tbeMoming  Herald  of  the  aSth  Mazcb,  1851. 
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Phflosophy,"  though  we  oould  never  consider  it  poetry.  That  the 
author  intended  it  such,  appears  from  its  lines  commencing  with  a 
capital  letter.  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  which 
he  could  think  entitles  his  composition  to  be  called  poetry,  or  even 
verse.  Certainly  it  is  the  only  symptom  we  see  that  his  rhodomontade 
is  likely  to  be  afflicted  with  the  epithet  of  poesy.  We  no  more  con- 
sider it  in  the  category  of  poetical  production,  than  we  do  Carlyle's 
quaint  and  grotesque  inversions. 

We  candidly  confess  we  have  neither  read  the  whole  of  "  Prover- 
bial Philosophy,"  nor  of  "  A  Thousand  Lines,"  nor  yet  of  "  Other 
Poems."  Why  should  we  ?  As  soon  expect  us  to  eat  a  quarter  of 
mutton,  when  the  first  mouthful  convinces  us  it  is  vapid  and  un- 
pleasant. We  have  gained  some  knowledge,  however,  of  Mr.  Tup- 
per's  productions,  by  hearing  them  lisped  by  boarding-school  misses, 
and  spouted  by  imfledged  collegians,  as  well  as  by  a  hasty  glance  of 
curiosity,  occasionally,  at  his  book.  Had  '^  A  Thousand  Lines"  been 
**  Ten  Lines,"  perhaps  we  might  be  able  better  to  appreciate  their 
author's  merits. 

The  Telegraph,  published  in  Washington,  tells  us  that  while  Mr. 
Tupper  was  in  that  city,  some  one  "  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  con- 
versation with  him."  At  that  time  he  was  delivered  of  a  verbal  au- 
tobiographical essay,  from  which  it  seems  that  the  first  thing  he  pub- 
lished was  "  The  Crock  of  Gold :  a  tale  of  covetousness."  The  way 
he  came  to  write  this  tale  was,  that,  having  purchased  a  house  at 
Brighton,  and  having  employed  a  man  to  dig  a  ditch  for  him,  one 
day  while  the  employee  was  doing  the  work  in  and  about  this  ditch, 
he  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  dig  up  a  '  crock  of  gold ;"  to 
which  the  ditcher  replied,  all  that  he  wanted  was  good  health,  and  a 
plenty  of  work.  Thereupon  it  seems  that  Mr.  Tupper  wrote  a  tale, 
entitled  "  The  Crock  of  Gold,"  &c.  We ,  have  not  seen  this,  our 
author's  first  published  attempt,  and  therefore  concerning  its  merits 
can  have  nothing  to  say. 

Afler  the  above  recital,  an  account  was  given  of  the  embryo  of 
"  Proverbial  Philosophy."  Our  author  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  wishing  to  give  his  bethrothed  his  ideas  of  matrimony,  wrote  his 
— ^what  shall  we  call  it? — on  "  Marriage."  He  says  he  did  not  care 
to  give  his  views  in  a  sermon,  nor  in  rhyme,  but  adopted  a  style  of 
his  own.  His  Dulcinea  thinking,  as  all  ladies  do,  that  her  lover  had 
written  something  quite  smart,  gave  the  production  to  the  editor  of 
a  magazine.  Mr.  Tupper,  in  order  to  prevent  his  lines  from  being 
published,  told  the  editor  if  he  would  not  print  them,  he  would  give 
him  some  more  like  them.  We  wish  the  magazinist  had  not  com- 
plied with  our  author's  request,  if  the  condition  of  so  doing  was,  that 
he  would  not  write  any  more  articles  of  the  "  same  sort." 

After  "  Marriage"  was  written,  this  naturally  suggested  the  idea 
of  love,  and  the  piece  headed  "  Love"  followed  suit  from  our  author's 
pen. 

Our  attention  having  thus  been  called  to  the  two  pieces  headed 
"  Marriage"  and  "  Love,"  we  have  turned  to  them,  and  made  a  most 
violent  assault  with  intent  to  read.     What  stupidity,  what  dullness 
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areheieoonoentrated  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages!  If  Mr.  Tap- 
per's Dulcinea  had  a  mind  to  be  pleased  with  his  prosy  article  cm  mar- 
riage, we  have  no  objection.  If  Mr.  Tupper  saw  cause  to  give  his 
sweetheart  his  views  upon  matrimony,  by  writing  across  a  piece  of 
paper,  lines  whose  length  was  measured  by  the  width  of  the  said 
paper,  commencing  every  ruled  line  upon  his  foolscap  with  a  capital 
letter,  instead  of  pouring  out  the  outgushings  of  a  heart,  warm  with 
the  tender  flame,  we  have  nothing  to  object.  If  his  friend,  the  editor 
of  the  magazine,  was  dull  enough  to  wish  Mr.  Tupper  to  write  for  his 
columns,  we  will  not  complain.  But  when  our  author,  on  the  strength 
of  his  didactics,  seeks  to  assume  a  position  as  "  Protector  of  America," 
which  no  other  mortal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  ever  presumed  to 
occupy,  then  we  have  a  right,  and  do  hereby  exerdse  it,  to  object. 
But  more  of  this  anon. 

Our  author's  essay  on  "  Marriage,"  it  seems,  was  directed  to  a  lady. 
He  tells  Adr,  nevertheless,  in  the  opening  line,  to 

"  Seek  a  good  wife  of  thy  God  !" 

Now  we  had  not  learned  before,  from  any  work  we  had  seen  upon 
the  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  English  Islanders,"  that  the  ladies 
among  them  had  wives.  But  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  have 
women  amongst  them  who  eat  men,  and  we  don't  know  that  women's 
having  wives  amongst  the  Angles  is  much  stranger  than  their  eating 
them  among  the  New-Zealanders. 

"  Love ! — ^what  a  volume  in  a  word !" 

So  says  our  author,  in  his  mass  of  soporific  particles  yclept 
"  Love."  We  only  wish  that  he  had  simply  given  us  the  same 
amount  of  paper,  bound  in  book  form,  as  is  contained  in  the  work 
before  us,  with  the  word  "  Love  "  printed  in  the  middle  of  it.  We 
would  much  prefer  this  "  volume  in  a  word  "  to  the  one  he  has  given 
us.  However,  we  may  say  of  the  one  before  us  the  same  thing 
which  he  says  of  that  volume  contained  in  the  word  love^  only  invert- 
ing the  words,  to  which  Mr.  Tupper  surely  will  not  object, — "  In  a 
word,  what  a  volume  !"  This  is  criticism  enough.  These  are  "  apt 
and  proper  words  with  which  to  charge  '  Proverbial  Philosophy.' " 

We  intended,  before  we  got  through  with  "Marriage,?'  to  note,  that 
our  author  says  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  writes  his  lines,  that  she 
must,  in  choosing  her  wife, 

"  See  that  she  epring^eth  of  a  wholesome  stock, 
That  thy  little  ones  perish  not  hefore  thee.'* 

This  is,  perhaps,  very  ^ood  advice  for  a  young  gentleman  to  give 
a  young  lady  in  search  of  a  wife.  We  ask  pardon,  however,  of 
America's  Protector^  for  making  two  lines  of  his  one.  We  thought 
it  might  make  it  look  a  little  more  like  poetry,  and,  besides  that,  our 
paper  is  not  as  wide  as  his,  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  put  all  of 
Ids  line  in  one  across  it. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Tupper  "composes  only  when  some  striking 
occurrence  suggests  an  idea."    One  of  these  "  striking  occurrences  '• 


is,  thftt  having  an  elm  tree,  which  stood  before  his  house,  cut  down, 
he  found  that  without  some  interposition,  when  it  was  nearly  down, 
it  would  fidl  upon  his  house.  Accordingly,  ropes  were  fastened  about 
it,  and  the  axe-men,  perhaps,  or  some  schoolboys  who  chanced  to  pass 
that  way,  laid  hold  of  them,  and  pulled  the  tree  down  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  house.  Our  author,  remembering  it  had  been  said 
that  die  age  of  a  tree  might  be  told  by  the  number  of  concentric  rings 
contained  in  its  trunk — and  that  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  any  parti- 
cular year  might  be  told  by  the  width  of  the  several  circles — and  re- 
membering, that  seven  years  before  there  had  been  a  drought — thought 
his  elm,  which  had  just  been  felled,  would  present  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  testing  the  truth  of  the  above  theory,  and  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  ringa  Sure  enough,  that  circle  which  was  the  seventh  from 
the  outer  one,  and  corresponded  to  the  year  of  drought,  was  very 
narrow.  The  rings,  which  corresponded  to  other  dry  years,  were  also 
found  narrow ;  and  those  which  corresponded  to  years  which  our 
audK)r  remembered  to  have  been  wet,  were  found  to  be  wide. 

TTie  result  of  the  examination  by  Mr.  Tupper  was  his  essay  called 
"  Yesterday."  In  this  piece  he  tells  about  his  elm  tree  which  was 
eat  down,  and  about  examining  the  rings.  He  then  goes  on  to  com- 
pare the  heart  of  man  to  the  elm  and  its  concentric  circles.  He 
proeeed*— 

'*  From  that  elm  tree^s  sap,  distil  the  wine  of  truth." 

Hie  following  extract  will  show  how  he  does  it : — 

"  Heed  ye  those  hundred  rings,  concentric  from  the  core, 
Eddjing  in  various  waves  to  tjie  red  bark's  shore-like  rim  1 
These  be  the  gathering  of  yesterday's,  present  all  to-day — 
This  is  the  tree's  judgment,  self-history  that  cannot  be  gainsaid  : 
Sc^en  years  agone  there  was  a  drought, — and  the  seventh  ring  is  narrowed  ; 
The  fifth  from  hence,  was  half  a  deluge, — ^the  fifth  is  cellular  and  broad. 
Thus,  man,  thou  art  a  result,  the  growth  of  many  yesterdays, 
That  stamp  thy  secret  soul  with  marks  of  weal  or  woe  : 
Thou  art  an  almanac  of  self,  the  living  record  of  thy  deeds  ; 
Spirit  hath  its  scars  as  well  as  body,  sore  and  aching  in  their  season : 
ylere  is  a  knot, — it  was  a  crime  ;  there  is  a  canker — selfishness ; 
Lo,  here,  the  heart- wood  rotten  ;  lo,  there,  perchance  the  sap-wood  sound." 

This  extract  is  a  feir  sample  of  "Proverbial  Philosophy."  We 
will  not  'particularize  farther.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  will 
generalize,  afler  this  manner : — If  there  is  a  single  poetical  thought  in 
the  whole  volume,  we  have  not  been  able,  by  a  cursory  search,  to  dis- 
cover it.  There  is  none  of  that  passion  or  philosophy  of  sentiment — 
none  of  that  fancy  of  expression — ^none  of  that  melody  of  diction — 
none  of  the  je  ne  sais  qttoi  (the  something  unknown),  which  can  only 
be  judged  of  by  its  soul-stirring  effect — there  is  not  one  particle  of 
these  things  which  go  to  make  up  poetry,  within  the  whole  compass 
of  "  Proverbial  Philosophy."  On  the  contrary,  this  melange  con- 
rists  of  stupid,  stale,  common-place  truisms,  measured  off  in  irregular 
lines,  without  any  melody,  and  whose  only  remarkahility  consists  in 
Uie  quaintness  of  their  inversion,  and  the  grotesqueness  of  their 
etxprenion.     Ti&e  away  from  them  these  characteristics,  and  clothe 
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the  ideas — if,  indeed,  you  can  find  them  after  being  denuded  of  their 
outre  dress — ^in  a  plain  garb  of  good  English,  and  you  might  rank  our 
author's  productions  y^ith  the  most  nonsensical  and  stupid  schoolboy 
productions  of  the  day. 

Now,  we  have  protested,  and  we  protest  again,  against  writers 
being  made  great,  because  they  express  themselves  so  as  not  to  be 
understood.  Talleyrand  said  that  the  use  of  language  was  to  conceal 
our  ideas.  Some  people  make  it  the  means  of  concealing  their  toant 
of  ideas.  Carlyle's  great  forte  lies  in  this,  and  so  does  Emerson's. 
Tupper  seems  anxious  to  profit  by  their  example.  We  can  inform 
him,  that  his  long,  limping,  drawling  lines,  are  not  poetry.  He  has 
never  been  permitted  even  to  kneel  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  much 
less  to  gather  the  ivy  from  its  brow,  and  transplace  it  upon  his  tem- 
ples. 

We  will  speak  now  of  Mr.  Tupper's  connection  with  America.  For 
some  time  before  his  visit  to  this  country,  we  had  occasionally  seen  or 
heard  of  pieces  called  poems,  emanations  from  his  pen,  in  which  he 
professed  to  think  highly  of  our  people.  We  thought,  however,  that 
they  savored  somewhat  of  a  patronizing  mMiner,  which  indicated  a 
want  of  proper  furniture  in  the  upper  story  of  their  author.  Our  im- 
pression has  been  fully  sustained  by  his  rexsent  course.  On  the 
morning  of  his  arrival  in  the  harbor  of  New- York,  he  put  forth  in  the 
EveniTig  Post  the  following  lines,  which  Harper^s  Magazine  pro- 
nounces "graceful:" — 

**  Not  with  cdd  teom  or  ill-dissembled  sneer^ 

Ungraciously  your  kindly  looks  to  greets 
By  God's  good  favor  safely  landed  here, 

Oh,  friends  and  brothers,  ^o^  to  face  toe  meet. 
Now  for  a  little  space  my  willing  feet, 

After  long  hope  and  promise  many  ayeax^ 
Shall  tread  your  happy  shores ;  my  heart  and  voice 

Your  kindred  hoe  shall  quicken  and  shall  cheer, 
While  in  your  greatness  shall  my  soul  rejoice — 

For  you  are  Enffland's  nearest  and  most  dear ! 
Suffer  my  simple  firvors  to  do  goody 

As  one  poor  pilgrim  haply  may  and  can, 
Who,  knit  to  heaven  and  earth  by  gratitude^ 

Speaks  from  his  heart  to  touch  his  fellow  man." 

We  have  italicised  those  portions  of  the  above  lines  on  which  we 
mean  to  comment.  Mr.  Tupper  represents  the  American  people 
crowded  around  the  wharf  to  witness  his  landing.  See  them — as  they 
exist  in  our  author's  crazed  brain,  gazing  upon  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world,  about  to  land  upon  American  soil !  They  have  "  kindly 
looks"  with  which  "  to  greet"  the  distinguished  stranger.  They  feel 
themselves  so  much  honored  to  meet  such  a  one  "  face  to  face."  Yet 
they  do  not  expect  these  same  "  kindly  looks"  on  his  part.  Oh  no ! 
Such  poor  devils  as  they  must  thank  God  for  Mr.  Topper's  visit ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  greetmg  him  with  "  kindly  looks,"  they, 
poor  fellows  and  semi-barbarians,  must  expect  nothing  but  to  be 
"  ungraciously  greeted"  with  "  cold  scorn  or  ill-dissembled  sneer !" 
But  how  astonished  will  they  be,  how  agreeably  surprised,  and  how 
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komblj  gratefiil  for  the  favor  bestowed  upon  tbem  by  this  mightj 
Briton,  when  he  very  graciously  tells  them,  that  although  such  crea- 
tures as  they  are  have  no  right  to  expect  any  thing  else,  yet  he 
will  not  ungraciously  meet  them  with  "  cold  scorn  or  ill-dissembled 
neer."     How  kind,  how  patronizing,  how  condescending  t 

Seras  in  coelum  redeas,  dtnque 
L»tu8  intersis  populo  Quirini : 
Neve  te  nostris  vitOs  iniquum 

Ocior  aura 
FoUat.     Hie  magnos  potius  triumphos, 
Hie  ames  diei  Pater  atque  Princeps. 

Mr,  Tupper  speaks  of  his  "  willing  feet,  after  long  hope  and  pro- 
nuse  many  a  year  treading  your  happy  shores."  He  gives  us  to 
understand,  that  he  has  been  promising  us  for  many  years  that  he 
would  confer  upon  us  the  favor  of  a  visit.  Now  he  comes  to  fulfill 
his  promise,  and  keep  us  from  grieving  any  more  over  his  long  ab- 
sence. Well,  what  will  he  do,  now  that  he  has  come?  He  partly 
tells  us  in  the  poem  we  are  commenting  upon,  and  more  fully  tells 
OS  in  his  New- York  speech,  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  In  the 
poem  he  says,  he  has  ^^  simple  fervors  to  do  good,"  and  very  simple 
they  are  indeed !  This  "  doing  good,"  we  suppose,  means  enlighten- 
ing and  protecting  this  benighted  and  impotent  land,  the  land  of  all 
others  which  needs  enlightenment  and  protection  from  such  a  man  as 
Tupper. 

So  much  for  the  sentiment  of  the  lines  which  "  Harpers'  Magazine" 
pronounces  "  graceful."  Let  us  now  examine  their  verbal  construc- 
tion. Our  author  is  very  much  at  fault  even  in  this.  He  means  to 
say  to  the  Americans,  "  /  do  not  intend  to  meet  you  to  greet  your 
kindly  looks  with  cold  scorn  or  ill-dissembled  sneer."  Here  there 
are  two  parties  in  contemplation  by  Mr.  Tupper,  /  and  you,  himself 
and  the  Americans.  But  there  is  a  strange  conglomeration  of  these 
parties  in  our  poet's  manner  of  expressing  himself.  For  he  says, 
"  We  meet  face  to  face  to  greet  your  kindly  looks : — that  is,  we,  Mr. 
Tupper  and  the  Americans,  meet  face  to  fac«  to  greet  your,  the  Ame- 
ricans', kindly  looks.  Now,  how  the  party  of  Americans  standing  on 
the  wharf  to  see  Mr.  Tupper  could  greet  their  own  kindly  looks,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  Mr.  Tapper's  uniting  himself  with 
diem,  and  saying  "  we,"  would  enable  them  to  do  so.  And  as  our 
author  believes  himself  fully  capable  of  impossibilities,  it  is  barely 
possible  he  intended  to  perform  one  in  this  instance.  If  it  be  con- 
tended that  when  Mr.  Tupper  wrote  we,  he  meant  by  it  /,  as  kings, 
editors,  and  reviewers  do,  be  it  remembered  he  then  involves  himself 
in  a  worse  dilemma  than  before.  For  he  says,  we  meet  face  to  face. 
Here  there  is  a  meeting  of  more  faces  than  one,  and  the  question 
would  arise,  "  How  could  the  author  meet  himself  face  to  face  /" 
This  again  would  be  utterly  inexplicable,  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
that,  in  using  the  plural  pronoun  we,  he  thought  that  he  had  been  ao-. 
tually  transformed  into  more  than  one.  We  sometimes  hear  it  said 
of  a  man  who  is  very  celebrated  for  any  quality  or  charaotenstio, 
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"he  is  two  of  them,^^  Perhaps  Mr.  Tupper  really  thinks  he  is  **  two 
of  themy  Or,  perhaps,  after  all,  our  poet  wrote  with  a  mirror  be- 
fore him,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  say,  "  we  meet /ace  to /ice." 

Now  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  America's  "  Protector"  to 
express  himself  dearly,  in  good  English,  had  he  only  understood  th« 
English  language.     lie  could  have  expressed  himself  thus : — 

Not  with  cold  scorn*  or  ill-dissembled  sneer, 

Ungraciously  their  kindly  looks  to  greet, 
By  God*B  good  favor,  safely  landed  here, 

My  friends  and  brothers  face  to  face  /meet. 

Or  if  the  man  had  not  been  the  concentrated  essence  of  egotism,  and 
had  contemplated  the  possibility  that  Americans,  as  well  as  himself^ 
might  sneer,  he  could  have  written, 

Not  with  cold  scorn  or  ill-dissembled  sneer 
Each  others  smiles  or  kindly  looks  to  greet, 

(7,  by  God's  favor  safely  landed  here,)—- 

Oh  friends  and  brothers,  face  to  fuce  we  meet. 

But  after  all,  does  Mr.  Tupper  mean  anything,  or  nothing,  by  "  ill- 
dissembled  sneer  ?"     What  kind  of  sneer  is  this  ? 

What  does  he  mean  by  "  kindred  love,^^  in  the  context  in  which 
kindred  is  used  ? 

What  does  he  mean  by  "  knit  to  heaven  and  earth  by  gratitude  V* 

If  the  lines  we  are  commenting  upon  be  a  poem,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  one  in  which  there  is  bad  grammar  and  much  obscurity. 
The  latter  quality  its  author  doubtless  intended  it  should  have,  in 
order  to  make  it  look  deep  and  mysterious.  The  bad  grammar  he 
probably  could  not  help,  because  he  knew  no  better. 

There  is  another  poem  being  published  in  the  papers,  composed  by 
our  author,  which  also  shows  how  much  good  he  expects  to  accom- 
plish by  his  visit  to  the  New  World,  and  how  complacently  and  pa- 
tronizingly he  assures  us  of  his  good  will,  "  with  his  heart  in  his  hand, 
to  give  it  wherever  he  please."  We  quote  the  whole  poem,  that 
the  good,  if  any,  may  be  seen  along  with  the  bad : 

**  Shall  it  be  with  a  tear  or  a  smile,  Old  World, 
That  I  bid  you  farewell  for  awhile.  Old  World  t 

Shall  you  and  I  part 

"With  a  pang  at  the  heart, 
Or  in  cold-blooded  stoical  style,  Old  World  1 

In  truth  it  must  be  with  a  tear.  Old  World, 
For  much  that  is  near  and  dear.  Old  World  ! 

The  lingering  mind 

Looks  ^ly  behind, 
In  doubt,  and  reluctance,  and  fear.  Old  World. 

•  This  idea  of  "scorn*'  and  '*  scornful"  is  auite  familiar  to  Mr.  Tapper  when  speaking  of 
America.    He  could  not  even  write  his  •*  Aadress  lo  the  Union"  without  introducing  it: — 
"  Were  I  but  «oroe  9eom/Ml  stranger, 
Still  Mf  coontal  woiUd  be  Just,"  &«.  *«v— (En.) 
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Yet  ever,  by  land  and  sea.  Old  World, 
God  helps  wherever  we  be,  Old  World  ; 

My  babes  he  will  keep. 

Awake  or  asleep, 
And  happily  travel  with  me,  Old  World  ! 

So  thus  with  a  spirit  of  rest,  New  World, 

I  seek  your  bright  shores  of  the  West,  New  World ! 

With  a  hearty  good  will 

My  work  to  mlfill. 
And  do  what  I  do  for  the  best.  New  World ! 

Gratefully  here  for  a  space.  New  World, 
Shall  I  bask  in  the  sun  of  thy  face.  New  World, 

Wherever  I  roam 

To  feel  always  at  home 
With  brothers  in  every  place.  New  World. 

No  dignified  dullness  to  freeze,  New  World, 
But  cordial  kindness  and  ease.  New  World, 

Invite  me  to  stand 

With  my  heart  in  my  hand. 
To  give  it  wherever  I  please,  New  World." 

One  would  suppose  Mr.  Tupper  had  but  two  familiar  acquaint- 
anoes,  and  those  were  the  Old  and  New  World.  Perhaps  he  has 
been  long  enough  acquainted  with  the  Old  World  to  excuse  his  ex- 
cessive familiarity  with  that.  But  we  can't  help  thinking  of  what  we 
once  heard  a  clown  tell  a  little  boy  in  a  circus,  when  we  see  with 
what  familiarity  he  addresses  the  New  World,  to  which  he  had  not 
even  been  introduced.  A  little  boy— one  of  the  dramatis  personat 
of  the  circus — stepped  up  to  the  clown,  and  leaned  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  in  a  very  familiar  manner.     Thereupon  the  clown,  with  an 

ardi  look  of  supreme  contempt,  told  him  that  he  was  "  too  d d 

&miliar,  on  a  short  acquaintaTice.^^  Is  Mr.  Tupper  aware  that  "  fa- 
miliarity breeds  contempt  1"  If  we  mbtake  not,  Englishmen  have 
complained  somewhat  of  the  rude  and  indelicate  familiarity  of  Yan- 
kees, and  Heaven  knows  we  blame  them  not ;  for  they  have  usually 
formed  their  estimate  of  Yankees  from  the  itinerant  tribe  of  peddlers 
who  peregrinate,  not  inhabit,  New-England.  Might  not  the  New 
World  now  retort,  and  say  there  was  at  least  "  considerable*^  familia- 
rity in  one  Englishman,  if  not  more? 

There  is  nothing  very  clear  in  the  foregoing  poem,  and  it  is  render- 
ed very  unintelligible  by  the  author's  accustomed  mysteriousness. 
For  instance,  what  does  he  mean,  when  he  tells  the  Old  World  God 
"  will  happily  travel  with"  him  1 

But  whatever  amount  of  fame  Mr.  Tupper  has  gained  as  a  poet,  it 
is  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  that  which  he  has  acquired  as  an  orator. 
Walter  Scott  wrote  some  of  the  best  poetry  the  world  ever  saw,  and 
had  he  never  written  the  Waverly  Novels,  would  have  been  famous 
as  a  great  poet,  and  perhaps  looked  upon  as  the  Homer  of  Scotland. 
As  it  was,  his  prose  threw  his  poetry  in  the  shade,  and  he  is  femous 
as  Walter  Scott  the  novelist,  and  not  Walter  Scott  the  poet.    So  of 
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Mr.  Tupper.     His  notoriety,  hereafter,  will  hang  upon  his  oratory, 
and  not  his  poesy. 

Says  the  American  Whig  Review,  "  At  a  late  visitation  of  *  emin- 
ent men,'  legislators  and  others,  to  the  various  public  institutions  in 
and  about  the  Qty  of  New- York,  the  Mayor  made  an  English  poet, 
M.  F.  Tupper,  visible  at  the  Institution  of  the  Blind."  The  follow- 
ing  is  from  the  Tribune : 

"  Mr.  Tupper  was  introduced  to  the  pupils  and  the  audience  by  his 
Honor  the  Mayor,  as  a  distinguished  English  poet,  and  the  author  of 
•  Proverbial  Philosophy.'  Mr.  Tupper  said,  he  did  not  expect  to  be  thus 
called  upon,  and  should  not  attempt  to  make  a  speech.  He  was  not  pre- 
judiced against  the  Americans,  for  he  looked  upon  them  as  Englishmen. 
He  would,  instead  of  making  a  speech,  deliver  a  few  verses  written  by 
himself.  They  were  composed,  some  time  since,  in  London,  and  a  copy 
of  them  was  solicited  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  our  distinguished  representative, 
who  lived  in  a  style  of  princely  magnificence  in  London^  and  ihey  were 
published  in  this  country  before  his  arrival.  If  he  could  not  remember 
them  all,  the  audience  would  forgive  him.  The  poem  was  entitled 
**  The  Union,  written  b^  a  Unit.'  He  gave  the  first  verse,  and  the  re- 
mainder appeared  to  have  escaped  his  memory,  but,  after  a  determined 
effort,  they  came  back,  and  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  recital." 

But  we  have  another  version  of  this  speech  in  the  Herald,  In  that 
paper  it  is  reported  thus : 

'*  On  Mr.  Tupper's  introduction  he  said :  *  I  have  not  prepared  a 
speech — all  that  1  have  to  say  is,  that  Hove  you.  I  have  come  over  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  say — /  love  you.  You  have  some  faults  which  I  do  not  mean 
to  flatter:  but  you  deserve  to  be  called  Englishmen. — (Cheers  mingled 
with  suppressed  murmurs.)  I  find  no  difference.  I  have  crossed  the 
ditch,  and  I  findj^au  are  Englishmen  tit  the  other  side.  (Cheers  and 
hisses.)  Ytmkee  JEnglishmen^  Imean.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  wish  to 
write  a  book  about  you.' 

A  voice — *  Not  in  the  Dickens  style.' 

Mr.  l^upper — *  I  want  to  tell  the  truth  about  you.  I  will  protect  youy 
though  I  am  aware  you  do  not  need  protection,  i  find  England  as  great 
here  as  at  home.  I  have  come  into  the  land  of  orators  and  statesmen.  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  Institution.  I  have  come  among  you' 
—(Interruptions,  with  cries  of  *  go  on,'  amid  which,  Mr.  Tupper  sat  down, 
while  a  horn  was  sounding  in  vain  for  silence") 

Amid  the  thunders  of  Demosthenes,  the  lightning  of  Sheridan,  the 
red-hot  lava  from  the  tongue  of  Randolph,  was  ever  such  eloquence 
as  thisi  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Canning,  Brougham,  hide  ye  your  dimin- 
ished heads,  lest  your  glorv  be  consumed  by  the  "  great  light  which 
has  suddenly  shone  around '  the  head  of  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper ! 

Well,  it  was  in  good  taste  indeed  for  Tupper  to  go  to  telling  the 
Americans  he  was  not  prejudiced  against  them,  and  it  was  very  com- 
fortable and  very  flattering  to  be  told  that  he  looked  upon  them  as 
Englishmen.  What  glory,  what  honor  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try !  And  then  to  go  to  reciting  one's  own  half-forgotten  poetry — 
how  modest !  And  how  apropos  to  tell  Bepublicans — ay,  to  give 
them  the  oomfortable  assurance — that  their  minister  lived  in  princely 
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Style  in  London !  Was  this  all  he  could  say  of  Mr.  Lawrence  1— 
that  he  lived  in  princely  style  1 

Bat  it  seems  there  is  one  other  commendation  of  our  minister.  He 
{yrocared  from  Mr.  Tapper  a  copy  of  his  verses,  and  had  them  pub- 
lished in  this  country  before  his  arrival.  How  fortunate  for  both  the 
gentlemen  that  we  have  not  seen  them  ! 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Tupper  head  his  poem,  "  The  Union,  written  by 
a  Cipher,''  instead  of  a  "  Unit?" 

Mr.  Tapper  said,  all  that  he  had  to  say  to  the  Americans  was,  "  1 
love  you.  I  have  come  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  say,  I  love  you." 
How  important  an  object  for  which  to  cross  the  Atlantic !  How 
cheering  to  Americans  !  We  now  know  the  good  for  which  he  made 
his  visit — that  good  to  do  which  he  had  such  "  simple  fervors." 

"  /  l4>ve  youy — We  are  reminded  of  an  anecdote  told  us  by  an 
esteemed  friend — ^a  dental  surgeon.  There  was  once  a  Methodist 
preacher,  who  was,  besides  being  a  clergyman,  an  M.D.,  and  a  sing* 
ing-master.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  "  flying  around,  and  making  him- 
self generally  useful,"  by  preaching  at  camp-meetings — teaching  sing- 
ing-schools on  Saturdays  and  Sundays — charging  only  for  Saturday, 
and  not  at  all  for  Sunday,  though  he  charged  as  much  for  Saturday  as 
others  did  for  both  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  doctoring  the  sisters 
of  his  persuasion,  who  thought  there  was  some  great  virtue  in  being 
doctored  by  brother  Singsong.  Well,  it  so  happened  that  our  friend, 
the  dentist,  was  called  upon  to  draw  a  tooth  for  an  old  sister — Sister 
Phoebe,  a  fictitious  name — at  whose  house,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vouring her  chickens  and  pies,  brother  Singsong  was  stopping.  Sis- 
ter Phcebe  could  not  string  her  nerves  to  the  sticking  point  for  hav- 
ing her  tooth  extracted,  but  would  flinch  every  time  the  cold  iron 
came  in  contact  with  her  decayed  molar.  Thereupon  brother  Sing- 
song, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  sister  Phoebe  to  sit  still,  and  have 
the  operation  performed,  told  her — yes,  actually  told  her — that "  if  she 
did  not  sit  still — he  would  not  love  her  /"  Gods !  what  a  stroke  that 
was  to  the  old  sister's  heart !  To  be  told  by  brother  Singsong  that  he 
would  not  love  her !  Oh,  pains  of  such  a  purgatory — oh,  pangs  of 
such  a  perdition ! 

The  consequence  was,  sister  Phoebe  sat  still,  and  her  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted !  And  now — oh,  full  fruition  of  hope  deferred,  which  made 
the  heart  sick — and  now, said  brother  Singsong,  " / love  you'' 

Says  Mr.  Tupper  to  the  Americans,  ^^  I  love  you,"  Oh,  highly  fa- 
vored nation,  how  wilt  thou  express  thy  gratitude  ? 

**  /  will  protect  you." — In  the  day  when  America  was  in  her  in- 
fancy she  needed  a  protector.  She  found  several  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  a  protector  par  excellence,  in  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 
Of  this  man,  who  towered  above  his  fellows,  it  has  been  said,  that 
the  **  terrors  of  his  beak  and  the  lightnings  of  his  eye"  were  insufFer- 
ftble.  The  thunders  of  his  voice,  as  his  eye  leaped,  like  lightning, 
from  victim  to  victim,  in  the  angry  storm  of  debate,  were  terrible — 
indeed,  *'  the  terrible  was  his  peculiar  power.  Then  the  whole  house 
gunk  before  him." 

Such  was  the  man  who  thought  it  an  honor  to  be — though  he  did 
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not  assume  to  be — Amerioa's  protector,  before  she  had,  as  a  oatioa^ 
even  put  on  swaddling  clothes  to  hide  her  new-bom  nakedness. 
Since  then,  like  the  war  horse,  her  neck  is  clothed  in  thunder.  But 
yesterday  she  lifted  her  voice,  and  a  nation  owned  herself  conquered 
and  dismembered.  To-day,  the  voice  of  her  prime  minister  rebukes 
one  of  the  "  Great  Powers"  of  Europe,  and  that  power  cowers  in  the 
dust  before  her.  And  just  at  this  juncture  comes  Martin  Farquhar 
Tupper  across  the  Atlantic,  and  says  to  Americans,  '*•  I  will  protect 
you !" 

In  the  volume  of  Mr.  Tupper's  Poems  before  us,  is  one  called  the 
**  Assurance  of  Horace,"  and  one  the  "  Assurance  of  Ovid."  The 
first  is  a  translation  of  the  ode  commencmg : 

"  Exegi  monumentum  »re  perennius," 

and  the  other  is  a  translation  of  some  verses  of  Ovid,  in  which  that 
bard  promises  himself  immortality  from  his  writings.  We  copy  the 
last,  because  it  is  shorter  than  the  first — make  some  slight  alterations 
in  it,  and  apply  it  to  Mr.  Tupper,  heading  it, 

THE  ASSURANCE  OF   TUPPER. 

"  Now  have  I  done  my  work  !  which  not  Jove'a  ire 
Can  make  undone,  nor  sword,  nor  time,  nor  fire. 
Whene'er  that  day,  whose  only  powers  extend 
Against  this  body,  my  brief  life  shall  end ; 
Still  in  my  better  portion  evermore, 
Above  the  stars  undying  shall  I  soar ! 
My  name  shall  never  die :  but  through  all  time. 
Where  *  English  Yankees*' remch.  a  conquered  clime  ; 
There,  in  that  people's  tongue  shall  be  my  page, 
Bo  h  read  and  glorified  from  age  to  age  ;— 
Yea,  if  the  bodin^s  of  my  spirit  ^ive 
True  note  of  inspiration,  I  snail  live." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  whether  Mr.  Tupper  will 
write  a  book  about  America.  In  the  Herald,  he  is  reporte^l  in  his 
speech  to  have  said  he  did  intend  to  write  one,  but  not  in  the  Dickens 
style.  The  gentleman  who  "  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  conversa- 
tion" with  him  in  Washington,  and  who  reported  it  for  the  Telegraphy 
says  that  he  has  declared  he  would  not  write  a  book  about  America, 
and  that  he  is  very  much  annoyed  at  its  being  said  that  he  would  do 
so.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  opinion,  as  to  whether  he  will 
write  such  a  book  ;  but  one  thing  we  are  well  assured  of,  and  that  is, 
it  is  very  silly  to  promise  that  he  will  not  do  so.  If  he  has,  how- 
ever, we  hope  he  will  retract,  and  write  his  book,  if  it  pleases 
him  to  do  so.  Speaking  in  the  abstract,  and  Mr.  Tupper  aside,  of 
course,  we  would  say,  that  when  an  intelligent  foreigner  visits  *|Our 
country,  we  would  not  have  him  come  with  a  promise  not  to  write 
about  us.  Let  him  write  by  all  means,  if  he  wishes  to  d6  so,  and 
just  as  he  pleases  to  write.  Mr.  James,  we  believe,  has  also  said  that 
he  did  not  come  among  us  to  write  a  book.  We  know  why  both  he 
and  Mr.  Tupper  are  careful  upon  this  point  They  think  to  win  the 
&vor  of  Americans,  by  assuring  them  they  will  not  write  about 
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thfem  as  Diokens  and  Trollope  did.  Now,  all  this  is  unnecessary, 
and  defeats  its  own  objects.  Let  English  authors,  or  visitors, 
without  being  authors,  come  among  us  unpledged,  leaving  themselves 
to  write  or  not  write,  just  as  circumstances  suggest.  Independence 
»  the  best  and  most  sensible  policy,  and  will  best  meet  our  favor. 

And  if  Mr.  Tupper  should  write  a  book  about  us,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  it  be  rather  lilte  Dickens's  and  Trollope*s  than  like  his  Ame- 
rican Odes  and  his  New- York  speech.  When  a  person  writes  as 
Dickens  or  Hall,  we  see  something  manly,  though  malicious,  h 
shows  that  they  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  we  are  something 
more  than  objects  for  complacency  and  protection,  and  we  can  de- 
spise their  mali^.  But  when  one  comes,  like  Tupper,  with  his  pa- 
tromzing  manner,  we  are  forced  to  believe,  either  that  we  really  are 
obje<^  of  charity,  or  that  the  person  with  the  patronizing  air  is  a 
simpleton  and  a  fool. 

As  to  the  protectorate  of  Mr.  Tupper  in  America,  we  will  simply 
say,  that,  though  it  be  for  the  good  of  our  country,  we  can't  help  regret- 
ting it,  because  we  fear  its  history  may  give  Carlyle  and  Headley  an 
excuse  for  writing  biographies  of  the  second  Cromwell. 

Pinally,  before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  we  must  commend 
the  keenness  of  Mayor  Kingsland's  optics  in  the  discovery  that  Mr. 
Tapper  is  a  "  distinguished  poet."  Doubtless  he  had  been  told  to 
say  the  Englishman  was  such,  and  this  will  excuse  him. 


ART.  lY.-PROPESSOR  DEW^S  ESSAYS  ON  SLAVERY. 

OUOUr  OF  SLAVEfiT,  AUD  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  PBOGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

CHAPTER  II. 

We  will  now  examine  into  the  right,  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions— the  strict  jus  gentium — and  we  shall  find  all  the  writers  agree 
in  the  justice  of  slavery,  under  certain  circumstances.  Grotius  says, 
that,  as  the  law  of  nature  permits  prisoners  of  war  to  be  killed,  so  the 
same  law  has  introduced  the  right  of  making  them  slaves,  that  the 
captors,  in  view  to  the  benefit  arising  from  the  labor  or  sale  of  the 
prisoners,  might  be  induced  to  spare  them.*  From  the  general  prac- 
tice of  nations  before  the  time  of  Puffendorf,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  slavery  has  been  established  "  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
opposing  parties.f 

Rutherford,  in  his  Institutes,  says,  "  since  all  the  members  of  a  na- 
tion against  which  a  just  war  is  made,  are  bound  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages that  gave  occasion  to  the  war,  or  that  are  done  in  it,  and  like- 
wise to  make  satisfaction  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  it  on,  the  law 
of  nations  will  allow  those  who  are  prisoners  to  be  made  slaves  by 
the  nation  which  takes  them ;  that  so  their  labor  or  the  price  for 
whidi  they  are  sold  may  discharge  these  demands."  But  he  most 
powerfully  combats  the  more  cruel  doctrine  laid  down  by  Grotius^ 

*  L.  3,  chap.  7,  sec.  5.    4  Book,  6  chap.,  3. 
t  Book,  chap.  9,  sec.  17. 
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that  the  master  has  a  right  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  slave.  Byncdc- 
ershoek  contends  for  the  higher  right  of  putting  prisoners  of  war  to 
death.  "  We  may,  however,  (enslave)  if  we  please,"  he  adds,  "  and 
indeed  we  do  sometimes  still  exercise  that  right  upon  those  who  ^i- 
force  it  against  us.  Therefore  the  Dutch  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  to 
the  Spaniards  as  slaves,  the  Algerines,  Tunisians,  and  Tripolitans, 
whom  they  take  prisoners  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean.  Nay, 
in  the  year  1661,  the  States  General  gave  orders  to  their  ad- 
miral to  sell  as  slaves  all  the  pirates  that  he  should  take.  The  same 
thing  was  done  in  1664."*  Vattel,  the  most  humane  of  all  the  stan- 
dard authors  on  national  law,  asks — "  are  prisoners  of  war  to  be 
made  slaves  1"  To  which  he  answers,  "  Yes ;  in  cases  which  give  a 
right  to  kill  them,  when  they  have  rendered  themselves  personally 
guilty  of  some  crime  deserving  death."f  Even  Locke,  who  has  so 
ably  explored  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  who  so  nobly  stood 
forth  against  the  monstrous  and  absurd  doctrines  of  Sir  Robert  Fil- 
mer,  and  the  passive  submissionists  of  his  day,  admits  the  right  to 
make  slaves  of  prisoners  whom  we  might  justly  have  lulled.  Speak* 
ing  of  a  prisoner  who  has  forfeited  his  life,  he  says,  ^'  he  to  whom  he 
has  forfeited  it,  may,  when  he  has  him  in  his  power,  delay  to  take  it, 
and  make  use  of  him  to  his  own  service,  and  he  does  hun  no  injury 
by  it. "I  Blackstone,  it  would  seem,  denies  the  right  to  make  pris- 
oners of  war  slaves ;  for  he  says  we  had  no  right  to  enslave,  unless 
we  had  the  right  to  kill,  and  we  had  no  right  to  kill,  unless  "  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  for  self-defence ;  and  it  is  plain  this  absolute  necessity 
did  not  subsist,  since  the  victor  did  not  actually  kill  him,  but  made 
him  prisoner."!  Upon  this  we  have  to  remark,  1st,  that  Judge 
Blackstone  here  speaks  of  slavery  in  its  pure  unmitigated  form, 
"  whereby  an  unlimited  power  is  given  to  the  master  over  the  life 
and  fortune  of  the  slave."§  Slavery  scarcely  exists  anywhere  in 
this  form,  and  if  it  did,  it  would  be  a  continuance  of  a  state  of  war,  as 
Rousseau  justly  observes,  between  the  captive  and  the  captor.  Again ; 
Blackstone,  in  his  argument  upon  this  subject,  seems  to  misunder- 
stand the  grounds  upon  which  civilians  place  the  justification  of 
slavery,  as  arising  from  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  well  known  that  most 
of  the  horrors  of  war  spring  from  the  principle  of  retaliation,  and  not, 
as  Blackstone  supposes,  universally  from  "  absolute  necessity."  If 
two  civilized  nations  of  modern  times  are  at  war,  and  one  hangs  up, 
without  any  justifiable  cause,  all  of  the  enemy  who  fall  into  its  pos- 
session, the  other  does  not  hesitate  to  inflict  the  same  punishment 
upon  an  equal  number  of  its  prisoners.  It  is  the  "  lex  talionisy^ 
and  not  the  absolute  necessity  which  gives  rise  to  this. 

The  colonists  of  this  country,  up  to  the  revolution,  during,  and 
even  since  that  epoch,  have  put  to  death  the  Indian  captives,  when- 
ever the  Indians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  massacreing  indiscriminate- 

•  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  War,  Du  Ponceau's  Ed.  p.  21. 

t  See  Law  of  Nations,  Book  3,  chap.  8,  sec.  152. 

X  On  Civil  Government,  chap.  6. 

I  See  Tacker's  Blackstone,  vol.  2,  p.  423. 

9  BIackat(Hie*B  Commentariea,  in  loco  citato. 
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]j.  It  was  not  80  much  absolute  necessity  as  the  law  of  retaliation^ 
which  justifies  this  practice :  and  the  civilians  urge  that  the  greater 
right  includes  the  lesser,  and,  consequently,  the  right  to  kill  involves 
the  more  humane  and  more  useful  right  of  enslaving.  In  point  of 
6ct,  it  would  seem  the  Indians  were  often  enslaved  by  the  colonists.* 
Although  we  find  no  distinct  mention  made,  by  any  of  the  historians, 
of  die  particular  manner  in  which  this  slavery  arose,  yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  infer  that  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  laws  of  war,  being 
a  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  slavery.  Again,  if 
the  nation  with  which  you  are  at  war  makes  slaves  of  all  your  citi- 
zens billing  into  its  possession,  surely  you  have  the  right  to  retaliate 
and  do  so  likewise.  It  is  the  lex  talionis^  ^'  and  not  absolute  neces- 
sity" which  justifies  you ;  and,  if  you  should  choose  from  policy  to 
waive  your  right,  your  ability  to  do  so  would  not,  surely,  prove  that 
yoQ  had  no  right  at  all  to  enslave.  Such  a  doctrine  as  this  would  prove 
that  the  rights  of  belligerents  were  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
strength — a  doctrine  which,  pushed  to  the  extreme,  would  always 
reduce  the  hostile  parties  to  a  precise  equality — which  is  a  perfect 
absurdity.  If  we  were  to  suppose  a  civilized  nation  in  the  heart  of  Af- 
rica surrounded  by  such  princes  us  the  King  of  Dahomey,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such 'a  nation  would  be  justifiable  in  killing  or  enslaving 
at  its  option,  in  time  of  war ;  and  if  it  did  neither,  it  would  relinquish 
%  perfect  right,\  We  have  now  considered  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  slavery — lau>8  of  war — and  shall  proceed  more  briefly  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  other  three  which  we  have  mentioned,  taking  up : — 

II.  State  of  Property  and  Feebleness  of  Government — In  tracing 
the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  who  have  emerged  from  a  state 
of  barbarism,  and  examining  into  the  nature  and  character  of  their 
institutions,  we  find  it  of  the  first  importance  to  look  to  the  condition 
of  property,  in  order  that  we  may  conduct  our  inquiries  with  judg- 
ment and  knowledge.  The  character  of  the  government,  in  spite  of 
ail  its  forms,  depends  more  on  the  condition  of  property,  than  to  any 
one  circumstance  beside.  The  relations  which  the  different  classes  of 
sodety  bear  towards  each  other,  the  distinction  into  high  and  low, 
noble  and  plebeian,  in  fact,  depend  almost  exclusively  upon  the  state 
of  property.  It  may  be  with  truth  affirmed,  that  the  exclusive  owners 
of  the  property  ever  have  been,  ever  will,  and  perhaps  ever  ought  to 
be,  the  virtual  rulers  of  mankind.  If,  then,  in  any  age  or  nation, 
there  should  be  but  one  species  of  property,  and  that  should  be  ex- 
clusively owned  by  a  portion  of  citizens,  that  portion  would  become 
inevitably  the  masters  of  the  residue.  And  if  the  government  should 
be  so  feeble  as  to  leave  each  one  in  a  great  measure  to  protect  him- 
self, this  circumstance  would  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  property 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  would  rule  with  despotic  sway  over  the 

•  See  Tucker's  Blackatone,  vol.  2,  Appendix,  note  H. 

t  We  sUall  hereafter  see  that  our  cuioiiy  at  Liberia  may,  at  some  fntore  day,  be  placed 
la  an  extremely  embarrassing  condition  from  tliis  very  cause.  It  may  not,  in  future  wars, 
have  sm^ngih  sufficient  to  foreg«i  die  exen;ise  of  the  right  of  killing,  or  enslaving,  and  if  it 
have  tke  atrength.  ii  may  not  have  the  mildness  and  humanity.  Kevenge  is  sweet,  and 
the  murder  ofa  brotlier  or  father,  aod  the  slavery  of  a  mother  or  sister,  will  not  easily  hm 
Ibrgottea. 
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many.  And  this  was  the  condition  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
under  what  was  termed  the  feudal  system.  There  was,  in  fact,  but  one 
kind  of  property,  and  that  consisted  of  land.  Nearly  all  the  useful 
arts  had  perished — oommerce  and  manufactures  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  at  all,  and  a  dark  night  of  universal  ignorance  enshrouded 
the  human  mind. — ^The  landholders  of  Europe,  the  feudal  aristocrats, 
possessing  all  the  property,  necessarily  and  inevitably  as  fete  itself, 
usurped  all  the  power;  and  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  resulting  necessity  that  each  one  should  do  justice 
for  himself,  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entails  were  resorted  to,  as 
a  device  to  prevent  the  weakening  of  families  by  too  great  a  subdi- 
vision or  alienation  of  property,  and  from  the  same  cause,  small  aXlo' 
dial  proprietors  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  small  estates  to  some 
powerful  baron,  or  large  landholder,  in  consideration  of  protection, 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  procure  in  any  other  manner.*  More- 
over,  the  great  landholders  of  those  days  had  only  one  way  of  spending 
their  estates,  even  when  they  were  not  barred  by  entails,  and  that 
was  by  employing  a  large  number  of  retainers — for  they  could  not 
then  spend  their  estates  as  spendthrifts  generally  squander  them,  in 
luxuries  and  manufactures,  in  consequence  of  the  rude  state  of  the 
arts — all  the  necessities  of  man  being  supplied  directly  from  the 
farms  ;f  and  the  great  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  has  most  philo- 
sophically remarked,  that  few  great  estates  have  been  spent  from  be- 
nevolence alone.  And  the  people  of  those  days  could  find  no  em- 
ployment except  on  the  land,  and,  consequently,  were  entirely  de- 
pendent  on  the  landlords,  subject  to  their  caprices  and  whims,  paid 
according  to  their  pleasure,  and  entirely  under  their  control ;  in  fine, 
they  were  slaves  complete, — Even  the  miserable  cities  of  the  feudal 
times  were  not  independent,  but  were  universally  subjected  to  ^e 
barons  or  great  landholders,  whose  powerful  protection  against  the 
lawless  rapine  of  the  timas,  could  only  be  purchased  by  an  entire  sur- 
render of  liberty.J 

Thus  the  property  of  the  feudal  ages  was  almost  exclusively  of  one 
kind.  The  feebleness  of  government,  together  with  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entails,  threw  that  property  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
the  difficulty  of  alienation,  caused  by  the  absence  of  all  other  species 
of  property,  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  that  change  of  possession 
which  we  so  constantly  witness  in  modem  times.  Never  was  there, 
then,  perhaps,  so  confirmed  and  so  permanent  an  aristocracy  as  that 
of  the  feudal  ages ;  it  naturally  sprang  from  the  condition  of  pro- 
perty and  the  obstacles  to  its  alienation.  The  aristocracy  alone  em- 
braced in  those  days  the  freemen  of  Europe;  all  the  rest  were  slaves, 
eall  them  by  what  name  you  please,  and  doomed,  by  the  unchanging 


#  Upon  this  subject,  see  Robertson's  Ist  rol.  Hist  Charles  6th,  Hallam's  Middle  Agea, 
Gilbert  Stuart  on  the  Progress  of  Society,  and  all  the  writers  on  feudal  tenures. 

t »  There  is  not  a  vestige  to  be  discovered,  for  several  centuries,  of  any  considerable 
manufactures.  *  •  •  Rich  men  kept  domestic  artisans  among  their  servants; 
even  kings  in  the  ninth  century,  had  their  clothes  made  by  the  women  upon  their  fanns.'— 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  2,  pp.  260,  261,  Philad.  edition. 

X  Upon  this  subject,  see  both  Hallam  and  Robertson. 
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laws  of  nature,  to  remain  so,  till  commerce  and  manufactures  had 
arts^i,  and  with  them  had  sprung  into  existence  a  new  class  of  capi- 
talists, the  Hers  eiai  of  Europe,  whose  existence  first  called  for  new 
forms  of  government,  and  whose  exertions  either  have  or  will  revo- 
lutionize the  whole  of  Europe.  A  revolution  in  the  state  property  is 
always  a  premonitory  symptom  of  a  revolution  in  government  and 
in  the  state  of  society,  and  without  the  one  you  cannot  meet  with 
permanent  success  in  the  other.  The  slave  of  southern  Europe  could 
never  have  been  emancipated,  except  through  the  agency  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  the  consequent  rapid  rise  of  cities,  ao- 
oompanied  with  a  more  regular  and  better  protected  industry,  pro- 
ducing a  vast  augmentation  in  the  products  which  administer  to  our 
necessities  and  comforts,  and  increasing  in  a  proportionate  degree  the 
i|>here  of  our  wants  and  desires.  In  the  same  way  we  shall  show, 
iN^ore  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  that  if  the  slaves  of  our  south- 
em  country  shall  ever  be  liberated,  and  suffered  to  remain  among  us, 
with  their  present  limited  wants  and  longing  desire  for  a  state  of  idle- 
ness, they  would  fall,  inevitably,  by  the  nature  of  things,  into  a  state 
of  slavery,  from  which  no  government  could  rescue  them,  unless  by  a 
radical  change  of  all  their  habits,  and  a  most  awful  and  fearful  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  property  throughout  the  country.  The  state 
of  property,  then,  may  feirly  be  considered  a  very  fruitful  source  of 
slavery.  It  was  the  most  fruitful  source  during  the  feudal  ages — ^it 
is  the  foundation  of  slavery  throughout  the  northeastern  regions  of 
Europe  and  the  populous  countries  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  We  are 
even  disposed  to  think,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  that  the  condition 
of  property  operated  prior  to  the  customs  of  war  in  the  production  of 
slavery.  We  are  fortified  in  this  opinion,  by  the  example  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  in  South  America.  In  both  of  these  empires,  certainly  the 
&rthest  advanced  and  most  populous  of  the  new  world,  *'  private 
property,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  was  perfectly  understood,  and 
established  in  its  full  extent."  The  most  abject  slavery  existed  in 
both  these  countries ;  and  what  still  farther  sustains  our  position,  it 
very  nearly,  especially  in  Mexico,  resembled  that  of  the  feudal  ages. 
**'  The  great  body  of  the  people  was  in  a  most  humiliating  state.  A 
considerable  number,  known  by  the  name  of  Mayeques^  nearly  re- 
sembling the  condition  of  those  peasants  who,  under  various  denomi- 
nations, were  considered,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system, 
•8  instruments  of  labor  attached  to  the  soil.  Others  were  reduced  to 
the  lowest  form  of  subjection,  that  of  domestic  servitude,  and  felt 
the  utmost  rigor  of  that  wretched  state."* 

Now,  slavery  in  both  these  countries  must  have  arisen  from  the 
itate  of  property,  for  the  laws  of  war  are  entirely  too  cruel  to  admit 
of  captives  among  the  Mexicans.  "  They  fought,"  says  Dr.  Robert- 
son, "  to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies— no  captive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared."  And  the  Peruvians, 
though  much  milder  in  war,  seem  not  to  have  made  slaves  of  their 


*  Robertson's  America,  pp.  105, 107.    lb.  toL  2,  p.  114. 
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captives,  though  we  must  confess  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ex* 
plaining  their  great  comparative  clemency  to  prisoners  in  war,  unless 
by  supposing  they  were  made  slaves.*  We  have  no  doubt,  likewise, 
if  we  could  obtain  sufficient  insight  into  the  past  history  and  condi* 
tion  of  Africa,  that  slavery  would  be  found  to  have  arisen  in  many  of 
those  countries  rather  from  the  state  of  property  than  the  laws  of  war ; 
for  even  to  this  day,  many  of  the  African  princes  are  too  cruel  and 
sanguinary  in  war  to  forego  the  barbarous  pleasure  of  murdering  the 
captives,  and  yet  slavery  exists  in  their  dominions  to  its  full  extent 

We  will  not  here  pause  to  examine  into  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
that  species  of  slavery,  which  is  sure  to  arise  from  a  faulty  dis'.ribu- 
tion  of  property,  because  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  great  law 
of  necessity^  which  itself  has  no  law,  and  consequently,  about  which 
it  is  utterly  useless  to  argue.  We  will,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to 
the  third  cause  assigned  for  slavery — bargain  and  sale, 

III.  Cause  of  Slavery^  Bargain  and  Sale. — ^This  source  of  slavery 
might  easily  be  reduced  to  that  which  depends  on  the  state  of  proper- 
ty ;  but,  for  the  salce  of  perspicuity,  we  prefer  keeping  them  apart.— 
Adam  Smith  has  well  observed,  that  there  is  a  strong  propensity  in 
man  "  to  truck,  barter  and  exchange,  one  thing  for  another,"  and 
both  the  parties  generally  intend  to  derive  an  advantage  from  the  ex- 
change. This  disposition  seems  to  extend  to  everything  susceptible 
of  being  impressed  with  the  character  of  property  or  exchangeable 
value,  or  from  which  any  great  or  single  advantage  may  be  derived — 
it  has  been  made  to  extend  at  times  to  life  and  liberty.  Generals,  in 
time  of  war,  have  pledged  thoir  lives  for  the  performance  of  their 
contracts.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  semi-barbarous  nations  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  interchanging  hostages — generally  the  sons  of 
princes  and  noblemen — for  the  mutual  observance  of  treaties,  whose 
lives  were  forfeited  by  a  violation  of  the  plighted  faith ;  and  in  all 
ages,  where  the  practice  has  not  been  interdicted  by  law,  individuals 
have  occasionally  sold  their  own  liberty,  or  that  of  others  dependent 
on  them.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  small  allodial  possessors, 
during  the  feudal  ages,  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  lands  and 
liberty  to  some  powerful  baron,  for  that  protection  which  could  be 
procured  in  no  other  manner.  Throughout  the  whole  ancient  world, 
the  sale  of  one's  own  liberty,  and  even  that  of  his  children,  was  com- 
nron.  The  non-payment  of  debts,  or  failure  to  comply  with  contracts, 
frequently  subjected  the  unfortunate  offender  to  slavery,  in  both 
Greece  and  Rome.  Instances  of  slavery  from  bargain  and  sale  occur 
in  Scripture.  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishinaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  carried  down  to  Egypt  in  slavery.  But  this  was  a  black 
and  most  unjustifiable  act  on  tbe  part  of  his  envious  brothers.     There 


*  We  are  sorry  we  have  not  the  means  of  Batisfactorily  investigating  this  subject.  If 
•lavery  was  established  amone  them  from  the  laws  of  war,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
triumphant  examples  which  history  afibrds  of  the  effect  of  slavery,  in  mitigatin;^  the 
craelues  of  war ;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Peruvians  were  the  only  people  in  the 
new  world  who  did  not  murder  their  prisoners.   , 
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are  otJier  parts  of  Scripture  where  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling 
alaves  seems  to  be  justified  The  Hebrew  laws  permitted  the  selling 
<^  even  the  Jews  into  slavery  for  six  years.  "  If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew 
senrant,  six  years  he  shall  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall  go  out 
free  for  nothing."  And  if  the  servant  choose,  at  the  expiration  of  six 
jears,  to  remain  with  his  master  as  a  slave,  he  might  do  so  on  having 
his  ear  bored  through  with  an  awl.  It  seems  fathers  could  sell  their 
own  chQdren — thu9:  ''  and  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid 
servant,  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men  servants  do."*  An  unlimit- 
ed right  to  purchase  slaves  from  among  foreigners  seems  to  have 
been  granted,  whether  they  had  been  slaves  or  not  before  the  pur- 
chase ;  thus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing  injunction  :  ^  Both  thy  bondmen  and  bondmaids  which  thou 
shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them 
tkall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of 
strangers  who  sojourn  among  you,  of  ihem  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  the 
fiunilies  that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat  in  your  land ;  and  they 
dial]  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
for  jour  children  afler  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession — they 
aliail  be  your  bondmen  forevery\  We  may  well  suppose  that  few 
persons  would  ever  be  induced  to  sell  themselves  or  children  into 
akkvery,  unless  under  very  severe  pressure  from  wa:iiL  Accoixiingly, 
we  find  the  practice  most  prevalent  among  the  most  populous  and 
the  most  savage  nations,  where  the  people  are  most  frequently  sub- 
jected to  dearths  and  famines.  Thus,  in  Hindostan  and  China,  there  is 
noUiing  more  frequent  than  this  practice  of  selling  liberty.  "  Every 
year,"  said  a  Jesuit  who  resided  in  Hindostan,  "  we  baptize  a  thou- 
sand children  whom  their  parents  can  no  longer  feed,  or  who,  being 
likely  to  die,  are  sold  to  us  by  their  mothers  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them."  The  great  legislator  of  Hindostan,  Menu,  in  his  ordinances, 
which  are  described  by  Sir  William  Jones,  justifies  this  practice  in 
time  of  scarcity.  "  Ajigarta,"  says  Menu  in  one  of  his  ordinances, 
**  dying  with  hunger,  was  going  to  destroy  his  o^  son  by  selling 
him  for  some  cattle ;  yet  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime,  for  he  only 
sought  a  remedy  against  famishing."  "  In  China,"  says  Duhalde,  "  a 
man  sometimes  sells  his  son,  and  even  himself  and  wife,  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  The  common  mode  is  to  mortgage  themselves  with 
a  condition  of  redemption,  and  a  great  number  of  men  and  mafd 
servants  are  thus  bound  in  a  family."  There  is  no  doubt  but  at  this 
moment,  in  every  densely  populated  country,  hundreds  would  be 
willing  to  sell  themselves  into  slavery  if  the  laws  would  permit 
them,  whenever  they  were  oppressed  by  famine.  Ireland  seems  to 
be  the  country  of  modem  Europe  most  subjected  to  these  dreadful 
visitations.  Suppose,  then,  we  reverse  the  vision  of  the  Kentucky 
Senator,!  and  imagine  that  Ireland  could  be  severed  during  those 
periods  of  distress  from  the  Britannic  isle,  and  could  float  like  the 


*  See  21 8t  chapter  of  Exodus,  f  42,  44  45,  and  46  Tenet. 

%  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  debate  on  his  reaolntions  on  the  Tariff,  1832. 
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fabled  island  of  Delos  across  the  ocean,  and  be  placed  by  our  side, 
and  our  laws  should  inhumanly  forbid  a  single  son  of  £rin  from 
entering  our  territory,  unless  as  a  slave,  to  be  treated  exactly  like  the 
African  ;  is  there  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Irish  in 
years  of  scarcity,  who  would  doubt  for  a  moment,  but  that  thousands, 
much  as  this  oppressed  people  are  in  love  with  liberty,  would  enter 
upon  this  hard  condition,  if  they  could  find  purchasers?  Indeed,  the 
melancholy  feet  has  too  often  occurred  in  Ireland,*  of  individuals  com- 
mitting crimes  mei'ely  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown  into  the  houses 
of  correction,  where  they  could  obtain  bread  and  water  ! 
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Colonial  History. — The  first  English  settlement  made  in  America 
was  planted  in  th^  summer  of  1585,  on  Roanoke,  an  island  situate  in 
the  passage  between  the  sounds  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle,  North 
Carolina.  The  patron  of  the  infant  colony,  which  numbered  one 
hundred  and  seven,  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  granted,  in  1584,  a  patent  for  such  lands  as  he  might  dis- 
cover in  America  "  not  possessed  by  any  Christian  people."  The 
same  year  he  dispatched  two  small  vessels  to  make  discoveries ;  and 
these  dropped  their  anchors  early  in  July  in  Ocracoke  Inlet.  The 
adventurers  landed  on  an  island  near  Roanoke,  called  by  the  natives 
Wococon,  where  they  were  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  every 
mark  of  hospitality.  After  visiting  the  region  immediately  around 
Wococon,  they  returned  to  England,  and  gave  a  highly  favorable  ac- 
count of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
name  Virginia  was  bestowed  upon  the  country,  and  Raleigh's  patent 
was  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament.  Sir  Walter  sent  out  at  once, 
under  Ralph  Lane  as  governor,  the  colony  above  mentioned.  Soon, 
however,  the  settlers  became  entangled  in  difficulties  with  the  natives 
— difficulties  which,  originating  in  the  imprudent  conduct  of  Gren- 
ville,  the  commander  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  colonists  had  come 
from  England,  kept  increasing  under  subsequent  tyrannical  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  governor,  befitting  a  conqueror  rather  than  the  head  of 
a  peaceful  colony.  Hostilities  broke  out  The  English,  who  had 
been  occupied  chiefly  in  exploring  the  country,  suffered  soon  from 
want  of  provisions.     They  became  discouraged,  and  finally,  in  1586, 

•  1.  The  History  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Earliest  Period,  by  Francoia  Xavier  Mar- 
tin: New-Orleans.    1829.    3  vois. 

3.  The  History  of  North  Carolina,  by  Hagh  Williamtoo,  If.D.,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
1812.    3  Tols. 

3.  Late  Documents,  Joonals,  Records,  etc 
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ictarned  home  on  board  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  A  few  days 
after  their  departure,  Grenville  arrived ;  and  finding  the  colony  gone, 
left  fifteen  men,  with  provisions  for  two  years,  to  keep  up  the  settle- 
Husnt.  Undeterred  by  his  first  failure,  Ealeigh  sent  out  another  colo- 
ny early  in  1587,  with  orders  to  settle  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  where 
they  were  to  build  the  projected  "  city  of  Raleigh.  The  new  colo- 
ntfltB,  however,  were  put  ashore  at  Roanoke.  They  found  no  traces 
of  Grenville's  party,  which  had^  no  doubt,  fallen  victims  to  the  Indians' 
revenge.  Scarcely  had  the  new  settlers  landed,  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  petty  combats  with  the  natives.  Their  governor,  White, 
retomed,  on  solicitation,  to  England,  to  hasten  certain  promised  sup- 
plies. But  owing  to  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  threatened 
Spanish  invasion  of  England,  he  was  detained  4om  re- visiting  the 
colony  until  the  autumn  of  1590.  On  arriving,  he  found  the  site  of 
the  settlement  enclosed  by  a  strong  palisade;  but  not  a  colonist  re- 
mained. To  the  present  day  their  fate  is  only  a  subject  of  conjecture. 
Huts  ended  Raleigh's  attempt  to  colonize  Virginia,  in  which  he  had 
qient  fruitlessly  upwards  of  $180,000.  North  Carolina  remained 
mit^ianted  henceforth  by  Englishmen  till  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  (1630,)  a  tract  of  land  south  of  the 
Chesapeake,  designated  as  fiarolana,  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath ;  but  as  he  planted  no  colony  upon  it,  it  was,  after  a  time, 
declared  forfeited.  Out  of  the  same  territory  Charles  11.  formed,  in 
1M3,  the  province  of  Carolina,  and  conveyed  it  by  charter  to  eight 
distinguished  royalist  noblemen  of  England.  This  charter,  as  amend- 
ed in  1665,  defines  the  limits  of  the  province  to  be  the  29th  parallel 
of  latitude  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  north  the  parallel  of  36^  SO',  afi^erwards,  and  now, 
better  known  as  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  The  eight 
grantees  were  made  joint  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  were  entrusted 
with  powers  of  jurisdiction  over  its  colonists. 

Already,  previous  to  this  conveyance,  settlers  had  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province.  For  some  years,  parties  from  Vir- 
ginia, mainly  dissenters  seeking  escape  from  religious  pei*secution, 
had  been  coming,  a  few  at  a  time,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sound,  afterwards  called  Albemarle,  and  forming  small  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chowan  river.  To  this  district  the  new  proprie- 
tors gave  the  name  Albemarle,  in  honor  of  one  of  themselves,  the 
dnke  of  that  title,  more  extensively  known  in  history  as  General 
Monk,  the  parliamentary  commander,  to  whom  Charles  II.  owed  his 
restoration.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  authorized  to  assume  juris- 
diction over  the  district  A  little  colony  had,  also,  been  planted  by 
adventurers  from  New-England,  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river. 
The  soil,  however,  proved  very  unproductive,  and  the  colony  dwin- 
dled slowly  away.  It  would  soon  have  totally  disappeared,  had  not 
some  planters  from  Barbadoes,  under  Sir  John  Yeamans,  removed 
thither  in  1665,  and  formed  the  settlement  of  Clarendon,hy  which  the 
few  remaining  New-Englanders  were  rapidly  absorbed.    These  new 
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settlers  supported  themselves  with  difficulty  by  shipments  of  boards,' 
shingles  and  staves,  yet  the  staple  production  of  that  region,  to  the 
West  Indies.  Gradually,  by  numerous  migrations  southward,  the 
colony  again  became  reduced,  until  at  length,  before  1690,  it  was  en* 
tirely  exhausted.  The  proprietaries,  in  1670,  sent  out  emigrants, 
under  the  command  of  William  Sayle,  to  form  a  new  settlement,  to 
be  known  as  the  county  of  Carteret  The  colonists  located  them* 
selves  first  at  Port  Royal,  (S.  C. ;)  but  they  soon  removed,  and  form- 
ed a  settlement  between  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,  which  they 
called  Charleston.  Sayle  dying,  in  the  following  year  Sir  John  Yea- 
mans,  of  Clarendon,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Carteret,  the  southern 
province.  Thus  were  there,  in  1671,  two  permanent  settlements  in 
Carolina — Albemarle  and  Carteret  These  two  constituted  the  nuclei 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  as  now  existing. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  the  celebrated  John  Locke 
framed  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  whole  province  of  Carolina. 
"The  Grand  Model,"  as  it  was  called,  though  complete  of  its  kind, 
was  too  complicated,  if  not  too  monarchical,  for  an  infant  colony ; 
yet  the  proprietaries  adopted  it  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  pro- 
vince,  and  such,  for  twenty-three  years,  it  nominally  remained.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  never  brought  into  operation,  though 
the  governor  of  each  district  in  the  province  strove  hard  to  comply 
with  its  requisitions,  in  spite  of  the  continued  and  ultimately  success- 
ful opposition  of  the  c-olonists. 

The  settlement  at  Albemarle  was  augmented  by  accessions  from 
Virginia,  Now-England,  and  the  Bermuda  islands.  William  Drum- 
mond  was  appointed  the  first  Governor.  He  was  succeeded  by# 
Samuel  Stevens,  under  whom  were  enacted  the  first  laws  of  the 
colony,  by  an  assembly  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  council,  imd 
twelve  delegates ;  of  which  the  last  branch  was  chosen  by  the  people, 
the  two  former  by  the  proprietors.  Every  encouragement  was  given 
by  these  laws  to  whomsoever  proposed  settling  in  the  colony. — 
Bounty  lands  were  granted  at  a  modera^  quit-rent  (half  penny  an 
acre ;)  taxes  could  be  imposed  only  by  consent  of  the  assembly ; 
and  religious  liberty  was  promised  to  members  of  every  Chris- 
tian denomination.  Intestine  commotion,  proceeding  partly  from 
discontent  with  the  "  Model  System,"  and  partly  owing  to  a  general 
feeling  of  restlessness  prevalent  sometimes  in  new  colonies,  soon  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  welfare  of  Albemarle.  Stevens,  on  his  de^th. 
was  succeeded  by  Cartwright  The  latter  soon  retiring,  Eastchurch, 
at  the  time  in  England,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  pro- 
prietors, to  atone  for  a  grievance  which  they  had  received  from  the 
colonists,  nominated  Miller,  a  turbulent,  but  talented  person,  then 
also  in  England,  Secretary  of  the  Government,  and  a  member  of  the 
council.  Eastchurch  being  detained  on  his  way  out.  Miller  proceeded 
to  Albemarle,  to  rule  as  Deputy-Governor  until  the  Governor  should 
arrive.  His  strictness  in  collecting  the  revenue  excited  general  dis- 
content.  In  consequence,  in  1677,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  imder 
the  lead  of  Culpepper,  a  fugitive  demagogue  from  the  southern  pro- 
vince, and  Gillam,  a  New-fiigland  trader,  who  was  about  to  be  proa- 
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aeafed  for  violating  the  revenue  laws.  Miller  and  part  of  the  council 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  successful  insurgents  as- 
mned  Uie  government,  and  exercised  its  powers  for  two  years. — 
Death  put  a  stop  to  £astchurch*s  efforts  to  obtain  his  legal  rights. 
Miller,  escaping  from  prison,  fled  to  England,  whither  Culpepper  had 
also  gone  to  justify  himself  before  the  proprietors.  The  latter  was 
arrested  and  tried  for  treason,  but  escaped  on  a  legal  technicality. — 
Tlie  proprietors  thought  it  best  to  overlook,  in  a  great  me«isure,  the 
late  insarrectionary  movements,  and  to  receive  the  nominal  submission 
of  the  insui^ents.  Seth  Sothel,  now  a  proprietor  by  purchase,  was 
appointed  Governor.  For  six  years  Sothel  filled  the  gubernatorial 
ehair ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  inhabitants,  exasperated  by  his 
eontinued  tyranny  and  misrule,  seized,  and  were  about  sending  him  to 
^igland.  Tried,  however,  at  his  own  request,  by  the  colonial  assem- 
bly, he  was  removed  from  the  government  and  banished  from  the 
ecMmtry.  Sothel  retired  to  Carteret,  where  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
WIS  rife,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  was 
succeeded  in  Albemarle  by  Philip  Ludnell,  whom  Thomas  Harvey 
soon  followed  in  the  administration  as  Deputy  Governor. 

The  discontent  and  turbulence  of  either  province  were  not  removed, 
imtU  the  arrival  (1695)  of  John  Archdale,  one  of  the  proprietors,  as 
Governor,  invested  by  his  commission  with  unusually  extensive 
powers.  Sagacious,  and  possessed  of  rare  prudence,  the  Quaker 
Ardidale  succeeded,  by  his  skillful  management,  in  reducing  both 
provinces  to  comparative  order.  During  the  late  disturbances.  North 
Carolina  had  received  a  decided  check  to  her  prosperity.  Many  fled 
the  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Culpepper  insurrection,  the 
province  contained  1,400  taxable  inhabitants:  in  1694, 787  were  all 
that  could  be  found  within  its  limits.  Under  Archdale,  however, 
the  colony  began  again  to  flourish.  On  his  retirement,  under  Harvey, 
reappointed  Deputy  Governor,  (1695,^  under  Walker,  president  of  the 
council,  (1699,)  Daniel,  in  the  same  office,  (1703,)  and  Thomas  Carey, 
Deputy  Governor,  (1705,)  the  province  was  replenished  with  inhabi- 
tants. Settlements  were  made  on  the  Pamlico  River,  (1698,)  upon 
the  Tar  and  the  Neuse ;  and  Bath  county  was  set  off  to  the  southward. 
Rice  and  tar,  two  of  the  staples  of  North  Carolina,  began  now  to  be 
exported.  Churches  were  for  the  first  time  erected,  and  provision  was 
made  for  sustaining  a  regular  ministry.  Religion  began  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  authorities,  given,  however,  in  an  illiberal  and 
sectarian  spirit,  inconsistent  with  the  promise  of  religious  liberty 
made  at  first  to  the  colonists.  The  Episcopalians,  as  in  Virginia  and 
SouUi  Carolina,  had  a  majority  in  the  legislature,  which  they  failed 
not  to  use  to  the  disability  ana  attempted  repression  of  all  dissenters. 
North  Carolina  was  soon  to  feel  the  scourge  of  another  rebellion. 
Carey,  not  giving  satisfaction  to  the  proprietors,  was  removed  from 
office,  and  William  Glover  appointed  to  conduct  the  administration. 
Carey  endeavored,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  persisted  in  the  attempt  even  after  the  arrival,  in  1710, 
of  the  new  Deputy  Governor,  Edward  Hyde.  Hyde  promised  to  re- 
dress every  grievance  of  which  Carey  complained,  but  the  insurgents 
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heard  nothing  save  the  wild  promptings  of  ambition.  Attacking 
Edenton,  he  was  repulsed  and  forced  to  retire.  Finally,  Hydo,  by 
this  time,  (1711,)  Governor,  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  regular  troops 
from  Virginia,  in  putting  down  the  malcontents. 

Meanwhile  the  province  was  involved  in  a  general  war  with  the 
Indians.  Since  the  settlement  of  Albemarle,  uninterrupted  peace 
had  existed  between  the  whites  and  the  natives.  As  the  settlement 
increased  in  numbers  and  extent,  however,  the  Indians  began,  not 
without  reason,  to  fear  for  their  future  safety.  In  1707,  a  colony  of 
French  Huguenots  had  removed  from  Virginia,  and  settled  on  the 
River  Trent ;  and,  in  1709,  a  colony  of  Germans,  from  Heidelberg 
and  its  vicinity,  founded,  imder  Baron  Graffenried,  the  settlement  of 
New  Berne,  now  (Newbem,)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Trent  and  Neuse. 
They  received  a  liberal  grant  of  land  from  the  proprietaries.  It  was 
the  surveying  of  these  lands,  for  Graflenried,  that  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indians.  Hoarding  the  surveys  a  direct  encroachment  on  their 
independence,  the  Tuscaroras,  who  lived  on  the  Neuse,  Conteatney 
and  Tar  rivers,  seized  upon  Lawson,  the  surveyor-general,  oa  a 
favorable  opportunity,  and,  after  consultation,  put  him  to  death.  An 
immediate  attack  was  made  upon  the  white  settlements  south  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  (1711,)  and  whole  families  were  unsuspectingly 
butchered.  Other  tribes  joining  the  Tuscaroras,  the  war  became 
general.  Bath  county  was  exposed  almost  defenceless  to  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy.  All  Carolina  did  not  contain  at  the  time  2,000  men 
able  to  bear  arms ;  yet,  when  assistance  was  sought  from  the  southern 
province,  it  was  at  once  obtained.  Col.  Barnwell  was  dispatched  with 
a  small  body  of  white  men  and  a  strong  force  of  friendly  Indians. 
The  enemy  were  worsted  in  several  encounters,  and  finally  compelled 
to  betake  themselves  to  a  fort  near  the  Neuse.  Here  they  would 
soon  have  been  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  but  Barnwell  con- 
cluded a  hasty  and  disadvantageous  peace.  In  a  few  days  after 
Barnwell  had  returned  to  South  Carolina,  the  same  Indians  renewed 
hostilities.  The  situation  of  the  province  had  now  become  truly 
critical.  Hyde  dying,  (1712,)  he  was  succeeded  by  Pollock,  by  whom, 
as  president  of  the  council,  aid  was  asked  from  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  Governor  of  the  latter  province  sent  out  a  party  of  40 
white  men  and  800  Ashley  Indians,  under  Col.  Moore.  Overtaking 
the  Tuscaroras  in  January,  (1713,)  he  attacked  them  in  their  fort 
near  the  Cotechney,  and  took  800  of  them  prisoners.  His  own  loss 
was  small.  The  captives  were  given  to  the  Ashley  allies  as  a  reward 
for  their  services,  by  whom  they  were  all  sold  into  slavery.  The 
power  of  the  Tuscaroras  was  broken.  Suing  for  peace,  they  obtained 
it  on  ignominious  terms.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation,  too  weak 
to  fight,  and  too  proud  to  submit,  removed  to  the  north,  and  confede- 
rated with  the  Senecas,  together  with  whom,  and  other  tribes,  they 
aflerwards  formed  the  "  Six  Nations."    The  other  hostile  Indian  tribes, 

ithe  Cores,  Mattamuskeet,  etc.,)  were  soon  compelled  to  submit  to 
lie  rule  of  the  victors.  In  1715  peace  was  partially,  and  in  1717 
finally  concluded.  The  sufierings  of  the  province  during  Carey's  re- 
bellion and  the  Indian  war,  were  extreme.     Not  a  few  of  the  settlers 
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fthftodoned  their  homes  altogether.  Notwithstanding  the  accession 
of  new  colonies  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  population,  the  whole 
number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  the  province  in  1717,  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand.  In  1676  they  numbered,  as  we  have  seen,  about  four- 
teen hundred. 

Succeeding  gubernatorial  administrations  were,  for  some  years, 
unfortunate.  Charles  Eden,  who  assumed  the  administration  in 
1714,  rendered  himself,  by  his  imprudence  if  not  criminality,  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  countenancing  piracy.  His  private  and  public 
character  alike  suffered,  and  his  administration  was  unquiet  and  dis- 
turbed. He  died  in  1722,  and  was  succeeded  in  1723  by  George 
Barrington,  a  man  totally  unfit  for  the  office.  Possessed  only  of  in- 
ferior talents,  imprudent  in  his  choice  of  measures,  and  himself  a 
street-brawler  and  notorious  rioter,  he  relaxed  all  the  bonds  of 
wholesome  government,  misruling  the  country,  till  he  was  displaced, 
in  1725,  by  the  appointment  of  Richard  Everard  to  his  much-abused 
station*  The  new  Governor  was  more  circumspect  in  his  conduct ; 
but  his  administration  was  not  as  firm  and  energetic  as  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  colony  required.  During  the  term  of  his  office  Carolina 
became  a  royal  government.  In  July,  1729,  the  king  purchased,  for 
£17,500,  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  province  from  the  proprietors ; 
the  remaining  eighth  was  retained  by  Lord  Carteret,  and  was  laid 
off  for  him  (not,  however,  tUl  1743)  adjoining  the  Virginia  line. 
Previous  to  this  (1728)  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  had  been  settled  upon  its  existing  basis.  In  1731,  Everard 
was  removed  by  the  crown,  and  Barrington  again  made  Governor. 
The  appointment  was  unfortunate.  Barrington  could  agree,  neither 
with  his  council,  the  assembly,  nor  the  people.  Incessant  disputes 
excited  incessant  dissatisfaction.  Justice  was  administered  irregu- 
larly, and,  it  was  said,  not  always  impartially.  His  enemies  were 
numerous ;  no  party  gave  him  its  support.  At  last,  in  1734,  trou- 
bles pressing  on  every  hand,  he  retired  from  the  administration,  and 
returned  to  England.  Under  Gabriel  Johnstone,  Barrington's  suc- 
cessor, whose  management  was  judicious,  the  colony  prospered.  The 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  resistance  to  legal  authority,  hitherto  prevalent, 
was  brought  more  under  control.  Still,  justice  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  were  by  no  means  universal. 

During  the.  Indian  troubles  paper  money  had  been  issued  by  the 
assembly,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but,  though  gradually 
sunk  by  taxes,  it  depreciated.  In  1729,  £40,000  were  issued,  in 
bills  of  credit ;  and  in  1734,  £10,000  additional.  Depreciation 
w«it  on,  until,  in  1739,  the  bills  passed  at  the  rate  of  seven  and 
a  half  for  one.  This  depreciated  currency  the  assembly  endeavored 
in  1738  to  circulate,  by  making  it  a  legal  tender  at  par  for  quit-rents, 
which  heretofore  had  been,  and  now  were,  only  payable  in  sterling 
money,  foreign  coin,  and  certain  articles  of  produce,  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  law.  In  the  disputes  that  ensued,  the  Governor,  who  opposed  the 
issue  of  paper  money,  dissolved  two  successive  assemblies.  Other 
acts,  equally  unjust  and  impolitic,  were  passed,  at  various  times,  by 
the  legi^tive  body  ;  nor  was  the  Governor  himself  wholly  free  from 
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tile  imputation  of  irregular  and  partial  administration.  These,  and 
other  adverse  circumstances,  as  McOulloch's  speculation  in  crown 
lands,  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  England  and  Spain,  hj 
which  the  Carolinas  were  involved  in  war  with  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Florida,  retarded,  in  no  small  measure,  the  progress  of  the 
colony.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  the  increase  in  inhabitants  during 
Johnstone's  inile,  was  decidedly  rapid.  Three  distinct  and  extensive 
settlements  were  made,  under  him,  within  the  province ;  one  by  a 
colony  chiefly  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  coming 
by  the  way  of  Pennsylvania,  settled  in  numbers  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  state,  on  the  lands  of  Lord  Carteret ;  another,  by  a  party 
of  Moravians,  who  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Grenville  (Lord  Car- 
teret) a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land  between  the  Yadkin  river  and 
the  Dan ;  the  third  by  a  large  body  of  Highlanders,  chiefly  from 
Argyleshire,  for  whom  land  had  been  purchased  by  their  leader,  Neal 
McNeal,  near  the  present  Fayetteville.  All  these  colonies  were  suc- 
cessfully established ;  and  their  numerous  descendants  inhabit  the 
state  at  this  day. 

Johnstone  dying,  (1752,)  Arthur  Dobbs  was  invested  (1754)  with 
the  govemorslup.  He  applied  himself  at  once  to  forming  alliances 
with  the  Indians,  lest  they  might  join  with  the  French  in  committing 
hostilities  upon  the  province.  Notwithstandinff  every  effort,  un- 
friendly tribes,  especially  after  Braddock's  defeat,  (1755),  harassed  the 
western  frontiers.  Among  these  tribes  the  Cherokees  were  foremost  in 
committing  depredations.  They,  as  well  as  the  upper  Creeks,  by 
whom  they  had  been  joined,  were  finally  forced  to  sue  for  peace. 
As  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  assembly  concurred  with  the 
Governor,  but  they  differed  widely  on  other  questions  respecting  the 
government  An  attempt  on  his  part  to  have  the  representation  in 
the  assembly  reduced,  or  remodeled,  and  his  refusal  to  assent  to  an 
act  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law  and  the  terms  of 
the  judges'  offices,  produced  general  discontent  in  the  assembly.  The 
dissatisfaction  increased.  To  allay  it,  Wm.  Try  on,  a  military  ofl^cer, 
was  sent  out  in  the  capacity  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  On  the  death 
of  Dobbs  (1765)  he  was  raised  to  the  governorship.  Try  on  found 
the  colony  restless  and  unquiet.  On  Earl  Grenville's  reservation 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  hardly  treated  by  his  lordship's  agents, 
and  by  petty  government  oflScers,  already  riotous,  were  ripe  for  open 
rebellion.  But  the  new  incumbent  ruled  with  a  steady  hand.  Early 
in  his  administration  the  dispute  between  England  and  the  colonies 
began.  He  managed  for  a  time  to  avoid  collision  with  the  assembly  ; 
but,  at  length,  when  that  body  unanimously  declared  (Nov.  4th,  1769) 
against  the  right  of  England  to  tax  North  Carolina  while  unrepre- 
sented in  Parliament,  he  dissolved  it,  on  account,  as  he  said,  of  the 
passage  by  them  of  resolutions  which  "had  sapped  the  foundation  of 
confidence  and  gratitude."  Previously  to  this,  however,  the  country 
was  distracted  by  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  so-called  "  Re- 
gulators," a  body  of  insurgents  chiefly  poor  and  uneducated,  who, 
complaining  at  first  of  the  illegal  collection  of  taxes,  rose  riotously 
against  public  collectors,  dissolved  court  sessions,  overawed  judges, 
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and  finally  refused,  though  offered  indemnification  for  all  losses  from 
defrauding  officers,  to  bear  any  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Abusing 
the  lenity  of  the  Governor,  they  rushed  heedlessly  forward,  under 
ambitious  and  not  untalented  leaders,  into  more  daring  rebellion. 
Neither  property  nor  life  was  safe  from  their  violence.  Tryon  at 
length  (1T71)  r^sed  a  body  of  troops  and  marched  against  Uie  Re- 
gulators. Encountering  them  near  Great  Alamanee,  3000  strong, 
he  attacked  them  with  his  1000  militia,  and  gained  a  decisive  victo- 
ry. After  their  defeat  the  insurgents  in  general  took  the  oath  of 
allegianoe.  In  the  following  August,  Tryon,  who,  upon  the  whole,  had 
been  a  popular  ruler,  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  Martin.  One  of  hia 
first  acts  was  the  settlement,  on  its  present  basis,  of  the  boundary 
line  between  North  and  South  Carolina.  Disputes  soon  arose  be- 
tween him  and  the  assembly,  respecting  foreign  attachments  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  county  courts ;  the  general  trouble  was  increased  by 
the  persistence  of  ©igland  in  her  policy  of  taxing  the  colonies.  The 
Governor  sided  with  the  crown,  as  also  the  Regulators,  whom  he  had 
the  meanness  to  conciliate  by  the  detraction  of  Tryon  ;  but  the  re- 
maining inhabitants  generally  adopted  the  cause  of  the  colonists. 

RsvoLUTioKART  HiBTORY. — North  Carolina,  in  spite  of  Martin's 
Imposition,  was  represented  in  the  first  Continental  Congress,  (Sept, 
1774,)  and  its  delegates  joined  in  adopting  the  "  Declaration  of  Co- 
lonial Rights."  A  provincial  Congress,  composed  chiefly  of  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  and  the  assembly  itself,  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  Congress,  and  appointed  delegates  to  the  next. 
An  assodation  for  the  defence  of  colonial  rights  was  formed,  and  the 
citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county  even  went  so  far  (May  21,  1775) 
as  fbnnally  to  declare  their  independence  of  the  British  connection^ 
and  renounced  sAl  allegiance  to  the  crown.  Alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  association,  the  Governor  retired  (July)  on  board  a  ship  of 
war  in  Cape  Fear  River.  The  revolution  in  North  Carolina  was 
now  complete.  A  new  State  Convention  was  formed,  (Aug.  20,) 
and  the  raising  of  three  regiments  of  troops  authorized.  They  were 
soon  increased  to  five,  and  all  were  taken  by  Congress  into  colonial 
pay.  The  tory  influence,  however,  was  strong,  especially  among  the 
Regulators.  A  body  of  1500  men,  under  McDonald  and  McLeod,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  Martin,  attempted  to  reach  the  coast 
where  Gen.  Clinton,  with  a  squadron,  was  waiting  for  assistance  from 
Britain,  preparatory  to  making  a  descent  upon  the  country.     Hasten- 

Sl  towards  Wilmington,  the  tories  attempted  to  force  a  passage  over 
oore's-Creek  Bridge,  but  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  McLeod, 
by  a  body  of  militia,  under  Caswell.  In  their  retreat,  they  ran  into 
the  power  of  Col.  Moore,  who  was  advancing  in  pursuit,  and  eight 
hundred  and  fifly  of  them,  McDonald  included,  were  made  prisoners. 
Four  more  regiments  were  now  (April  1)  ordered  to  be  raised 
by  the  Nort&  Carolina  Congress.  Clinton,  though  reinforced,  de- 
spairing of  local  assistance,  sailed  away,  accompanied  by  Martin, 
to  the  attack  of  Qiarleston.  In  the  following  April,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Convention  taking  the  lead,  authorized  their  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  join  with  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence.    On  ths 
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4th  of  July  following,  that  independence  was  solemnly  declared. 
Meanwhile  the  Cherokees,  in  league  with  the  British,  ravaged  the 
western  frontiers.  Promptly  met  by  a  strong  force  from  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Virginia,  they  were  subdued,  and  forced  to  surrender  to 
their  conquerors  a  large  tract  of  country,  including  the  yet  infant 
settlements  on  the  Tennessee.  The  territory  apportioned  to  North 
Carolina  was  erected  into  the  district  of  Washington,  the  province 
being  now  (since  Dec.  18, 1776)  a  state,  having  a  regular  oonstitu> 
tion,  and  presided  over  by  Richard  Caswell,  McDonald's  conqueror, 
as  Governor.  Settlers  were  encouraged  to  locate  in  the  district,  lands 
being  granted  at  the  rate  of  dC2  IDs.  the  hundred  acres. 

Though  North  Carolina  furnished  her  quota  of  regular  troops  for 
the  continental  army,  and  assisted  in  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
it  did  not  become  for  some  years  a  theatre  of  military  operations. 
From  1789,  the  southern  states  were  the  chief  scene  of  the  revolu- 
tionary conflict.  North  Carolina  manfully  bore  her  part  of  the  bur- 
den. In  May,  1780,  Charleston  surrendered  to  the  British,  under 
Gren.  Clinton.  Within  a  month  all  South  Carolina  was  in  possession 
of  the  victors.  The  loyalists  of  North  Carolina  flew  at  once  to  arms. 
Of  two  parties  assembled  to  aid  the  enemy,  one  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  British  outposts,  but  the  other  was  dispersed  by  the  whig 
militia,  under  Gen.  Rutherford.  After  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Cam- 
den, (Aug.  6,)  there  was  loft  no  organized  force  in  either  of  the  Ca- 
rolinas.  Comwallis  prepared  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  northern 
state.  His  troops  moved  forward  in  three  divisions ;  the  main  body, 
under  himself,  advanced  by  Charlotte  and  Salisbury  ;  another  party, 
under  Tarleton,  along  the  Catawba  ;  a  third,  under  Fei^uson,  took 
a  more  westerly  course  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Attacked 
by  a  body  of  mounted  backwoodsmen,  the  latter  was  completely 
routed  (October  9)  at  King's  Mountain.  Hearing  of  this  disaster, 
Comwallis  marched  back  to  Winnsboro',  in  South  Carolina.  As  he 
retired.  Grates  advanced  to  Charlotte  with  a  force,  small  and  ill-pro- 
vided for,  which  he  had  organized  partly  from  new  North  Carolina 
recruits,  and  partly  from  the  survivoi-s  of  the  fatal  field  of  Camden* 
At  Charlotte,  Gen.  Greene  joined  the  army,  (Dec.  2,)  and  assumed 
the  command.  The  mutual  animosity  of  the  whigs  and  tories  now 
exhibited  itself  in  savage  ferocity.  Comwallis  moved  northward, 
(Jan.  I,)  to  interpose  between  Greene,  and  Morgan,  who  was  operat- 
ing against  the  British  on  the  left  side  of  Broad  River.  Tarleton 
was  sent  against  him  with  one  thousand  light  troops.  Morgan  awaited 
his  approach  at  Cowpens,  where  Tarleton  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
eight  hundred  killed  and  captured.  Tarleton  hastily  joined  Com- 
wallis, who  advanced  to  intercept  Morgan,  before  he  should  form  a 
junction  with  Greene ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  passage  of  the 
Catawba  bemg  forced  by  Comwallis,  Greene  retreating  pushed  on  for 
the  Yadkin.  He  crossed  in  safety,  and  hastened  on  towards  Guil- 
ford Court-nouse,and  thence  into  Virginia.  Meanwhile  that  state  had 
been  invaded  by  the  traitor  Arnold,  while  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
Una,  had  been  occupied  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  from  Charleston* 
At  the  approach  of  Comwallis,  the  state  authorities  fled  from  HiU»s 
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boro'  to  Newbern ;  but  thai  town  was  soon  taken  by  a  detachment  of 
the  enemy  from  Wilmington.  North  Carolina  was,  to  all  appearance, 
sabdned.  The  tories  b^an  to  embody  in  force.  To  protect  them, 
Comwailis  crossed  the  Haw,  and  encamped  on  the  Alimanee  Creek. 
Greene,  reinforced,  followed.  The  armies  met  near  Guilford  Court- 
House,  (March  15,)  where  Greene  was  defeated ;  but  at  so  great  a 
eost  was  the  victory  gained,  that  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  Fayetteville,  (then  Cross  Creek,)  and  soon  after  still  farther  to- 
wards Wilmington.  Adopting  a  bold  policy,  Greene  marched  hastily 
on  into  South  Carolma,  hoping  either  to  draw  Cornwallis  from  North 
Carolina,  or  to  subdue  Rawdon,  who  held  South  Carolina  in  subjec- 
tion, if  unsupported  by  the  northern  forces.  On  discovering  the 
plan  of  Greene,  Comwalli§,  imitating  his  policy,  advanced  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  joined  the  British  force  operating  there.  Greene's  career 
in  South  Carolina  was  brilliant.  Within  seven  months  the  British 
were  confined  to  the  district  between  the  Cooper  and  the  Ashley 
rivers.  Henceforth  North  Carolina  was  no  longer  invaded.  Troops 
were  constantly  raised  by  the  state,  however,  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  tories  gave  further  trouble,  but  they  were  put  down  with 
some  severity  by  Gen.  Rutherford.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis, (Oct.  17,)  Wilmington  was  evacuated  (Jan.,  1782)  by  the 
British,  while  their  troops  were  confined  in  South  Carolina  by  the 
advance  of  Greene  to  Charleston  Neck  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  peace  was  declared.  Thus  ended  British 
domination  at  the  South. 

SunssQUENT  History. — ^The  history  of  North  Carolina,  since  the 
Revolution,  exhibits  few  changes  and  few  events  of  more  than  or- 
dinary importance.  The  materials  on  hand  for  preparing  a  sketch  of 
this  portion  of  its  history  are  meagre.  A  work  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever, is  announced  as  in  course  of  preparation,  by  Francis  L.  Hawks, 
D.D^  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  history  will  be  elaborately  treated  in 
all  its  principal  aspects.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  reviewing  elabo- 
rately this  work  when  it  appears.  North  Carolina  acceded  to  the 
present  Federal  Constitution,  Nov.  27,  1789,  by  a  vote  of  193  yeas 
to  75  nays.  Since  then,  the  people  of  no  state  have  adhered  more 
firmly  to  the  Union.  The  state  Constitution  was  framed,  as  already 
noticed,  in  Dec,  1776.  It  was  revised  and  partially  modified  in 
1835.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  qualified  voters  for  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  he  can  hold  office  only  four 
years  in  six.  He  must  be  35  years  old,  be  worth  $5,000,  and  have 
been  a  resident  for  five  years.  The  General  Assembly  is  composed 
of  a  Senate  of  fifty  members,  and  a  House  of  Commons  of  120 
members.  Members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  once  in  two  years  by 
the  people,  and  must  possess  each  300  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
for  which  they  are  chosen.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  also  chosen  by  the  people  once  in  two  years,  and  must  hold  each 
100  acres  of  land  in  the  county  which  they  represent.  The  General 
Assembly  meets  once  in  two  years  at  Raleigh,  on  the  second  Monday 
df  November.  By  this  body  are  appointed  the  Council  of  State, 
liie  Judges,  and  ^e  Attorney-General;   the  former  holding  their 
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offices  during  good  b^vioar,  the  last  for  four  years.  Everj  white 
male  citizen,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over,  and  a  resident 
of  the  county  one  year,  who  has  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  to  vote  for  Senators,  he  must^ 
in  addition,  possess  fifly  acres  of  land.* 

Physical  Condition. — ^North  Carolina  presents  a  broad  front  to 
Uie  ocean,  but  gradually  contracts  to  the  westward,  till  it  ends  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  lying  between  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Its 
greatest  length  is  490  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  in  the  eastern  pari 
from  120  to  180  miles ;  in  the  western,  from  100  to  20  miles.  The 
western  boundary  line,  as  determined  by  the  act  of  cession  of  the  west- 
em  territory  to  the  Union,  (1790,)  runs  from  the  Virginia  line  along 
the  top  of  StoaQ  Mountain  to  the  River  Wataga;  thence,  in  a  direct 
course,  to  the  top  of  Yellow  Mountain ;  Whence  along  that  mountain, 
and  the  mountains,  Iron,  Bald,  Great  Iron  and  Unaka,  to  the  south- 
ern boundary.  The  southern  boimdary  line  is  quite  irregular :  be- 
gun in  1735,  it  was  not  established  in  its  entire  course  until  1815* 
The  line  on  the  North  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  whole  area 
included,  is  50,000  square  miles. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE   PARISH   OP   CONCORDIA BOTANY   AND   NATURAL   HISTORY   OF 

LOUISIANA STATISTICS   OP   POPULATION,   ETC. 

[We  publish  this  interesting  paper,  by  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  long  as  it  is,  entire.  The 
information  embodied  has  far  more  than  a  local  interest.  It  was  prepared  io 
answer  to  a  circular,  sent  out  by  us  from  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
If  we  could  get  from  all  of  the  parishes  papers  anything  like  as  complete,  a 
work  could  be  prepared  upon  Louisiana  of  inestimable  value.  We  desire  te 
prepare  such  a  work,  and,  is  it  expecting  too  much  from  our  fellow-citizens,  that 
they  will  impart  to  us  their  aidi  We  desire  to  be  informed  upon  all  points,  and 
will  ourselves  judge  of  their  materiality.] — Ed. 

<tneRY  I. 

The  earliest  settlements  made  in  the  western  border  of  the  parish 
were  in  1837-8,  although  previously,  even  daring  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  there  was  a  road  leading  through  the  countr^y,  communicating 
with  Alexandria  and  Monroe,  Washitta  Post;  the  Indians,  and  Spanish 
traders  from  Red  River,  Texas,  and  Upper  Washitta,  crossing  the  Black 
River  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  where  a  ferry  was  kept  by  a 
man  named  Hebrard. 

•  The  Constitution  has  in  it  something  of  the  religious  elements ;  for  it  provides  ex- 
pressly that*'  no  person  who  shall  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  truth  of  die  Gbristiaa 
religion,  or  the  divine  authori^  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  who  shall  hold  reli- 
gions principles  incompatible  vrith  the  freedom  or  safety  of  the  state/'  shall  hold  ai^ 
civil  office.  On  the  other  hand,  ir  is  also  provided  that  no  clergyman,  while  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  duties,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  branch  of  the  assembly,  or  of  th* 
oooDcil. 
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Many  raftsmen  and  wood-choppers  lived  on  the  waters  of  the  parish, 
and  cut  thousands  of  trees  out  of  the  numerous  bayous,  lakes  and  sloughs, 
which  were  floated  to  New-Orleans  or  other  points.  In  1828,  during 
the  ever-memorable  high-water,  hundreds  of  trees  were  cut  two  and  three 
miles  back  from  Black  River,  and  floated  out,  the  tall  stumps  of  which 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  diflerent  cypress  brakes;  and,  in  1839,  one  of  my 
present  neighbors  found  an  immense  cypress  log  on  one  of  the  highest 
ridges  near  me,  where  it  was  floated,  but,  probably  owinf  to  its  size,  or 
the  falling  of  the  water,  the  hardy  raftsman  was  compelled  to  leave  it. 

The  lands  on  Black  River  were  settled  by  persons  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, or  who  owned  only  a  few  slaves.  They  came  from  Adams, 
Franklin,  and  Amite  Counties,  Miss.,  and  Rapides  and  Avoyelles  Parishes. 
Some  came  by  land,  while  others  came  by  water,  on  flat  boats  or  broad 
kamsi  bringing  their  families,  furniture,  farming  utensils,  provisions  and 
domestic  animals,  &c.  In  1838,  several  small  crops  of  corn  were  made 
without  having  any  fences  or  enclosures  around  them,  thereby  showing 
diat  there  were  not  many  domestic  animals  in  the  country.  Each  farmer, 
or  head  of  a  family,  would  cut  down  the  rank  canes,  which  covered  all 
the  soil  of  the  country,  and,  when  dry  enough,  bum  them  ofi*,  and  with  a 
hand-spike,  or  club-axe,  make  a  hole  m  the  earth  amongst  the  cane  roots, 
and  drop  in  his  com,  and  cover  it  with  his  foot.  There  was  no  grass  or 
weeds  to  encounter,  but  in  the  summer  the  younc  or  mutton  cane  came 
up  very  thick,  which  was  easily  removed  by  threshing  with  a  stick. 

I  know  of  but  two  grants  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  parish.  The  largest 
one  was  made  in  1782,  by  Gayoso,  Spanish  Governor,  to  Bringier,  for. 
services,  6cc„  to  the  Spanish  Governor,  or  to  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty 
Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain.  Many  persons  look  upon  this  as  a  fraudu- 
lent and  spurious  grant.  It  calls  for  40,000  arpens,  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tensas  Bayou,  and  goine  down  that  stream  to  Black  River, 
and  down  it  to  the  Horse-shoe  Lake,  &c.  This  is  now  in  dispute  between 
claimants  and  the  United  States. 

Another  grant  was  made  to  Hebrard,  whose  name  appears  in  the  fore- 
going pa^es,  to  reward  him  for  keeping  a  ferry  on  Black  River,  at  or  near 
Uie  mouth  of  Little  River.  This  was  for  two  thousand  arpens,  one  thou- 
sand on  either  side  of  the  river,  embracing  the  ferry  landings.  This  land 
was  obtained  by  one  John  Henry,  and  from  his  heirs  by  J.  T.  Williams 
6c  Co.,  of  Virginia,  and  Captain  Stephen  Herriman,  of  New-Orleans,  who 
are  the  present  owners,  and  to  whom,  the  grant  has  been  confirmed,  and 
part  of  which  is  now  cultivated  by  the  writer. 

QUEBT    II. 

There  are  numerous  mounds  all  over  the  parish,  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  hut  the  writer  doubts  of  their  being  constructed  by  the  present  race 
of  Indians.  They  are  more  likely  the  work  of  a  far  superior  race,  who 
have  long  since  passed  away,  leaving  these  as  monuments  of  their  energy 
and  grandeur.  It  is  well  known  that  religion,  amongst  all  semi-civilized 
people,  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  their  national  and  social  charac- 
ter, and  as  these  are  the  only  relics  left  by  these  by-gone  people,  it  is 
presumable  that  they  are  intimately  associated  with  the  theology  of  the 
race.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  present  Indian  races 
do  not  claim  any  connection  with  the  builders  of  these  tumuli,  or  pretend 
to  know  by  whom,  or  for  what  purposes,  they  were  built.  The  works 
themselves,  together  with  their  contents,  and  relics  of  pottery,  icc^  show  a 
race  superior  to  our  Indians ;  and,  I  would  suggest,  that  a  race  which 
IkAfl  attained  to  such  skill  as  these  vestiges  indicate,  would  hardly  fall 
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back  80  far  as  our  Indians  now  are,  or  were,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

There  are  mounds  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Gillespie,  on  Brushy 
Bayou ;  also,  on  the  plantation  of  J.  Johnson  and  Williamson,  on  Horse- 
shoe Lake.  There  are  human  bones  in  all  of  these  mounds,  but  they  soon 
crumble  to  pieces  when  exhumed  and  exposed  to  the  air.  Pieces  of  pot- 
tery, flint  arrow-heads,  and  stone  hatchets,  are  found  in  and  around  all 
these  mounds.  Mr.  Jacob  Garrett,  in  Catahoula,  had  one  torn  down  on 
his  place,  near  Trinity,  a  short  time  ago,  and  amongst  the  relics  is  a  small 
stone,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  canoe  or  crescent,  being  hollowed  out,  and 
having  a  small  hole  through  the  middle  of  its  bottom.  It  is  only 
about  6  inches  long  and  2h  inches  broad.  He  also  found  a  small  gold 
ornament,  valued  at  $7,50.  There  are  several  mounds  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  Black  River;  one  on  the  farm  of  Milton  Wilson;  another  on  the 
place  of  Joseph  E.  Miller,  called  ♦*  Flowery  Mound."  These  mounds 
furnish  good  sites  for  gardens  and  orchards,  as  the^^  are  above  high-water. 
Milton  Wilson  has  partially  excavated  the  one  on  his  place,  which  is  in 
his  yard,  and  made  a  cistern  under  it,  and  a  milk-house,  which  is  very 
neat  and  convenient. 

The  road  on  Horse-shoe  Lake  passes  over  one  of  the  mounds,  and  on 
cutting  down  the  disc  or  side  of  the  pile,  many  bones  were  moved  and 
exposed.  I  examined  them.  The  bones  were  large ;  I  think,  larger  than 
the  generality  of  human  bones  of  the  white  race.  The  teeth  were  very 
sound  and  white,  presenting  no  sign  of  decay.  But  they  soon  crumbled 
after  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

QUERY   III. 

In  regard  to  personal  biography,  my  neighbor,  B.  F.  Glasscock,  is  a  man 
of  great  industry  and  energy.  He  was  the  first  person  on  Black  River 
who  undertook  to  raise  sugar-cane  and  make  sugar.  He  made  a  crop  of 
sugar  in  1847.  and  in  1848  only  20  hogsheads.  In  1849  he  made  nearly  a 
hundred  hogsheads,  but  owing  to  the  mundation  of  last  ^ear  he  only  made 
enough  for  family  consumption.  He  has  leveed  his  entire  landed  property 
in  by  the  labor  of  his  own  negroes.  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  of  Concordia 
Lake,  is  attracting  some  attention  at  this  time  by  a  lengthy  and  very 
learned  essay  on  Slavery,  proving  it  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  will  of 
the  Creator.  He  traces  tne  etymology  of  the  word  slave  back  through 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Talmud,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  other  oriental 
languages.  Mr.  Fletcher  intends  to  publish  his  "  Essa^*  so  soon  as  he 
can  procure  the  means  and  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  subscnbers  to  make  it 
remunerative. 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Lapice,  a  very  wealthy  and  enterprising  planter  of  this 
parish,  has  been  to  much  expense  in  improving  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
su^ar,  and  testing  all  the  inventions  of  the  day  in  this  branch  of  husbandry 
and  southern  manufacture. 

Edward  Sparrow,  counsellor-at-law,  &c.,  is  highly  worthy  of  mention. 
Although  a  foreigner,  still  he  came  here  in  early  life,  and  has  filled  several 
civil  otiices  in  the  parish,  and,  as  a  practitioner  at  the  bar,  has  won  a  name 
and  fortune  truly  enviable.  He  is  universally  respected  and  esteemed; 
his  name  is  so  familiar,  and  his  connexion  with  one  of  the  political 
parties,  has  given  him  that  celebrity  which  renders  any  lengthened  enco- 
mium unnecessary.  General  S.  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  immigrated  very 
early  to  America,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  although,  perhaps,  not  properly  a  resident  of  thi» 
parish,  yet  his  interests  are  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that  he  it 
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mentiooed  here.  He  owns  the  town  of  Vidalia,  and  also  very  extensive 
and  Taluable  plantations  adjacent  thereto.  Mr-  D.,  in  early  life,  was  a 
practitioner  of  law,  but  after  his  marriage  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
proper  management  of  his  immense  estates.  Mr.  D.  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Spanish  Commandante,  Vidal. 

Colonel  H.  W.  Huntington,  of  Catahoula,  is  a  very  intelligent,  usefal 
citizen.  He  is  a  native  of  Connecticut.  Having  a  complete  collegiate 
education,  he  engaged  in  the  army  when  quite  young,  and  acquitted  nim- 
aelf  creditably,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel.  He 
removed  toMississappiin  1816,  and  married  a  daughter  of  SirWm.  Dunbar, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  history  of  both  Mississippi  and  Loui- 
siana.  He,  after  a  Ions  period  spent  m  active  pursuits  in  and  about 
Natchez,  removed  with  his  family  on  the  north  side  of  Tensas  River,  in 
1B40,  where  he  spends  his  declinmg  days  in  quiet  on  his  farm,  relieving 
the  monotony  by  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  philosophical  observations, 
and  also  mechanical  work.  He  is  a  very  nice  artiGcer  in  silver,  steel, 
iron,  &c.  He  now  keeps  accurate  thermometrical  registers,  together  with 
barometrical  and  rain  gauge.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Huntington^ 
who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
brothers  are  or  have  been  eminent  jurists  and  legislators,  in  Connecticut, 
fer  many  years. 

QUERT    IV. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  one  uniform  level,  being  only  occasionally 
intemipted  by  a  slough  or  dry  bayou,  or  a  sluggish  bayou,  or  lake  of  water. 
The  principal  rivers  have  already  been  named,  and  they  are  only  its 
boundaries,  viz.,  the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  the  Tensas  on  the  north- 
west. Black  River  on  the  west-south-west,  and  Red  River  on  the 
south.  The  streams  within  its  limits  are  small  and  unimportant,  only  in 
times  of  overflow,  when  they  occupy  very  prominent  positions.  Tney 
arc  Bnllitt's  Bayou,  L'Argent  Bayou,  Buckner's  Bayou,  Caney,  Brushy, 
Bo^yt  Kimbairs,  Crocodile  and  ( J ross- Crocodile,  Otts',  Hovey's,  Jurap- 
mgTKilpatrick*s,  Cole's  and  Ross*  bayous.  These  are  the  principal  ones, 
and  are  notable  merely  from  the  fact  that  they  cross  the  rMLd,  or  the  road 
crosses  them,  leading  from  Vidalia  round  to  Black  River,  and  down  it, 
and  for  several  months  in  the  year  they  are  or  have  been  very  troublesome 
to  eqaestrians.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  slouehs  and  bayous  thickly 
interspersed  throughout  the  parish,  and  along  the  borders  of  them  fre- 
qnendy  are  good  bodies  of  land,  mostly,  though,  in  small  parcels.*  The 
lakes  are  St.  John,  in  the  north  of  the  parish,  and  Concordia,  just  behind 
Vidalia,  and  which  appears  to  have  once  been  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  there  is  an  island  within  its  circle,  owned  by  Mr.  S.  Davis,  on 
which  he  has  two  fine  plantations.  Turtle  Lake,  still  further  back,  com- 
municates with  the  first-named  by  Crocodile  Bayou.  It  is  a  small,  shal- 
low lake,  and  a  famous  resort  for  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  other  water-fowls; 
but  the  lands  bordering  on  it  are  low.  Horse-shoe  Lake,  on  the  western 
aide  of  the  parish,  seems  to  be  the  original  channel  of  Black  River,  com- 
municating freely  with  it  in  high-water,  so  that  steamboats  pass  in  and 
take  out  cotton  and  other  freights.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  it  goes 
nearly  dry,  there  being  only  a  small  ribbon  of  water  coursing  its  winding 

*  Lake  fit  John,  no  doubt,  was  also  once  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

PkUker's  Lake. — There  is  a  prairie  bordering  this  lake,  where  a  long  grass  growa 
whieh  is  cut  for  hav. 

Liule  Tmsat  River  on  the  Dorth-^and  Little  Cut  Off  on  the  south — are  two  streams 
I  ibrgot  to  mention. 
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way  through  it,  while  the  beautiful  green  grass  on  the  smooth  surfacav 
bordered  by  the  fine  forest  growth,  aflfords  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
landscape  views  ever  beheld  by  any  one,  while  hundreds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  browsing  lazily,  or  lying  at  their  ease  in  the  delightful  oasis. 
This  grass  is  very  nutritions,  and  the  farmers  avail  themselves  of  it  to 
make  excellent  hay.  Black  Lake  is  a  small  sheet  of  water  about  3^  miles 
from  Black  River,  and  1^  miles  south  of  Tensas  River.  Besides  these, 
there  are  numerous  other  smaller  collections  of  water  all  through  the 
parish,  some  of  them  never  going  dry,  and  furnishing  plenty  offish,  and  a 
retreat  for  hundreds  of  alligators,  terrapins,  6cc,j  while  the  swamps 
surrounding  them  are  infested  with  various  predatory  animals  and  insectB. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  parish  these  sloughs  and  lakes  arc  mostly 
elongated  north  and  south,  or  north-east  and  south-west.  This  dispo- 
sition is  particularly  observable  on  the  lands  contained  within  the  limits 
of  the  Bringier,  or  Curry  and  Garland  grant,  the  sloughs  generally  running 
north  and  south,  and  some  have  therefore  concluded  that  these  sulci  were 
once  the  channels  at  diSerent  epochs  of  the  Tensas  or  Black  Rivers. 
In  many  places  the  country  is  cut  up  by  these  sloughs,  so  that  the  land,  to 
take  a  oird^seye  view  of  it,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  potatoe 
patch,  with  the  ridges  of  different  sizes  and  lengths.  The  ridges  of  land 
are  mostly  narrow  in  the  west,  ranging  from  fifty  feet  to  two  hundred  yards 
wide.  The  sloughs  are  of  various  depths,  and  many  are  so  shallow  as  to 
seldom  hold  water  but  a  few  hours,  while  others  are  never  dry.  The 
growth  of  the  palmetto  on  the  ridges  points  out  a  stiff,  tough,  whitish  clay 
soil,  but  it  produces  fine  cotton,  nor  does  the  grass  trouble  it  much.  When 
the  cane  grows  alone,  without  the  palmetto,  it  shows  a  light  sandy  soil, 
equally  fertile,  but  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  crab  or  crop  grass. 
Around  the  lakes  and  sloughs  grow  splendid  cypress  trees,  which  furnish 
excellent  timber. 

The  canes  here  seldom  attain  to  the  diameter  of  two  inches,  or  a  height 
of  thirty  feet;  but  the  brakes  have  been  so  thick  that,  to  use  a  provin- 
cialism, »*  you  could  hardly  stick  a  Bowie  knife  in  them  up  to  the  hilt." 

The  soil  on  the  Concordia  Lake  shore  is  of  the  same  color  and  nature 
of  that  on  the  "  coast*'  of  the  Mississippi  River,  while  that  on  the  Black 
and  Tensas  Rivers  is  of  a  darker  and  brown  color,  although  it  is  variable, 
and  two  or  three  different  shades  of  color  will  be  seen  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  yards,  or  a  small  field.  There  are  different  strata  exposed  on 
digging  ditches  and  wells.  On  the  ridges,  or  more  elevated  places,  the 
surface  is  sandy  and  loose,  while  in  the  lower  places,  and  dry  beds  of  the 
sloughs,  the  surface  is  the  grey  mottled  clay  above  mentioned,  extending 
down  for  two  feet,  beneath  which  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  coarse,  dark 
colored  sand,  and,  beneath  that  again,  another  stratum  of  clay ;  and  thus 
on,  as  far  as  any  examination  has  been  made,  the  earth  is  disposed 
in  strata;  in  some  places  the  strata  being  thin,  and  following  in  rapid  cate- 
nation every  few  inches.  I  dug  a  well  here  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and 
obtained  clear  water  at  the  depth  of  16  feet,  possessing  a  slight  saline  or 
rather  alkaline  taste.  I  never  analyzed  it;  but  it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
better  than  the  other  wells  in  the  vicinity.  Some  of  the  well  water  is 
opaqae.  whitish,  and  highly  charged  with  the  alkaline  taste.  The  wells, 
generally,  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  deep  where  they  are  dug  on 
the  ridges  ;  of  course,  when  they  are  sunk  in  the  low  places,  they  are  less 
deep. 

By  Professor  C.  G.  Forshey  I  am  informed  that  the  level  of  the  earUi, 
at  Trinity,  is  sixty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  at  the  Balize. 

The  banks  of  the  nvers  here  do  not  crumble  or  cave  much.  It  is  true, 
when  the  growth  has  been  removed,  and  the  earth  exposed  to  the  action 
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of  nios,  aod  die  attrition  of  the  water  ninnini;  into  the  strcnms,  that  thej 
are  altering  some  from  their  pristine  condition.  A  few  pebbles  and  small 
■nootfa  stones  hiiTe  been  picked  up  about  in  different  places,  bat  the  im- 
fressioD  is  they  are  exotics,  probably  broogbt  here  by  Indians. 

No  minerals,  chalk,  flint,  marble,  pit  coal,  or  pigments  here. 

Probably  yon  have  already  had  the  forest  growths  detailed  to  yon,  bat 
m  order  to  do  you  and  myself  justice,  I  will  mention  them  •  Pre-emineot 
amongst  the  forest  trees  stands  the  gum^  that  great  pest  to  farmers  who  are 
dearing  new  fields,  particularly  when  they  live  away  from  any  navigable 
stream,  and  have  no  chance  of  selling  it  for  fuel.  There  arc  three  kinds 
known  here,  viz.,  the  white  and  red  sweet  gum,  and  the  black  gum^  nys$a 
nfhatiea  ;  but  I  think  the  last  named  a  misnomer,  as  no  gum  exudes  from 
it,  and  the  onl^  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  two  others  is  its  toughness, 
and  die  impossibility  of  cleaving  it  The  sweet  gnm  can  be  split  in  short 
eitta,  say  four  feet  long,  and  some  rare  trees  can  even  be  made  into  rails. 
The  logs  soon  sob  when  on  the  ground,  and  thereby  are  nearly  indes  truc- 
tible  bjr  (ire.  Luckily,  however,  they  soon  decay.  The  gum  which 
exudes  is  masticated  by  the  slaves,  and  often  by  the  whites. 

This  gum  is  also  frequently  collected,  and  combined  with  tallow  and 
wax,  to  make  a  healing  unguent  or  salve.  It  is  probable  it  might  be  man- 
irfactured  into  a  varnish.  It  is  also  used,  sometimes,  internally,  in  pecto- 
ral and  nephritic  affections,  with  considerable  benefit,  and  has  a  taste  and 
odor  resembling  the  Balsam  of  Tolu.  The  trees  are  often  90  and  100  feat 
high. 

The  gum  tree  will  grow  on  any  part  of  the  alluvion,  but  it  delights  in  a 
soil  which  is  stiff*,  and  subject  to  frequent  overflows.  It  blooms  late  in 
February.  I  have  seen  shrubberies  or  nurseries  of  the  gum  where  they 
eone  up  as  thick  as  they  can  stand,  say  every  three  or  frmi:  inches. 

7he  iSycamore,  or  Paiamis  Occidcntalis, — The  wood  of  this  is  very  solid, 
bat  not  used  for  anything  but  fuel.  While  the  trees  are  young  they  make 
ahandsome  conical-shaped  shade  tree,  and  grow  very  rapidly,  but  the  leavea 
are  thickly  inhabited  by  untold  myriads  of  a  kind  of  ^at,  or  white  downy 
iasect,  which,  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  stage  of  life,  leave  the  tree  in 
swarms,  and,  when  near  the  house,  they  penetrate  every  room,  and  prove 
a  great  annoyance,  although  they  do  not  sting.  These  trees  attain  to  a 
great  size,  and  the  bark  desqunmates. 

The  Cotton  Wood  Tree, — This  is  also  a  very  large  tree,  but  does  not 
flourish  here  like  it  does  near  the  Mississippi  River.  The  trees  are  remark- 
ably tall  and  straight,  devoid  of  limbs  for  fifty  aod  sixty  feet.  Gnats  are 
dso  generated  within  little  nodes  or  balls,  produced  by  the  puncture  of 
the  mother  insect  when  her  eggs  are  laid. 

The  isJ/zn,  Ulmus  Americana,  or  Red  Elm, — This  is  a  beautiful  forest 
tree,  having  a  dense  foliage,  branching  limbs  and  tough  bork,  suitable  for 
plaitinz  into  chair  bottoms,  horse  collars,  door  mats,  6cc.  The  roots  are 
sLender  and  long,  running  near  the  surface.  It  is  the  earliest  tree  to  bud 
in  the  spring,  always  putting  out  in  January.  The  elm  bark,  instead  of 
bdng  mucilaginous,  is  really  astringent ;  the  wood  is  tough. 

Hackherry  grows  to  a  good  size  here,  of  two  feet  diameter,  and  often 
more.  It  bears  a  small  berry,  which  is  red  or  bright  brown  when  ripe, 
with  a  little  sweet  pulp  around  the  seed-nut.  This  wood  is  easily  split 
into  rails,  but  the  rimber  decays  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  seldom  split  for  rails 
ooly  to  get  it  off  the  ground,  or  where  better  timber  is  scarce.     Kails  mads 

•  My  neighbor,  Mr.  C.  Reminfl:ton,  says,  that  on  his  trip  across  the  contineDt,  to  Galifor- 
aia,  in  1849,  he  and  bis  partv  nsed  the  bark  of  the  root  of  ibe  sycamore,  as  a  tra,  in  the  place 
efcoibe.    He  mjs  diat  it  is  ft  very  pleaaaiit  diink,  and  resembles  ike  eofiee  ia  iU  arooMk 
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of  it  oDly  last  one  year.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifiy  feet,  but 
ie  often  an  nngainly  tree. 

Maple  grows  here,  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  sloa^hs,  to  the  size  of 
fourteen  and  twenty  inches,  and  fort]^  and  sixty  feet  high.  It  buds  oat 
in  January.     It  is  not  used  for  any  thing  but  to  make  ox-yokes. 

Ash,  Fraxinus  Americana,  grows  here  abundantly,  and  large.  The  tree 
has  ffenerally  a  large  bulging  from  the  ground,  up  for  from  four  to  ten  feet, 
varying  according  to  position,  being  greater  when  in  a  low,  wet  place. 
These  are  split  freely  into  rails,  but  the  timber  does  not  last  well  in  die 
weather.    It  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  machinery,  &c. 

Peccan  grows  very  large,  and  produces  much  fruit,  but  the  nuts  are 
small,  and  some  of  them  very  hard.  The  trees  are  often  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  rise  to  seventy  and  ninety  feet  in  height.  The  timber  some- 
times splits  readily,  and  is  much  used  for  purposes  of  fencing,  building, 
and  in  machinery  and  farming  utensils,  but  still  does  not  last  well  when 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

Pig-Nut,  or  Scaly-Bark  Hickory,  grows  in  low  places,  and  yields  an 
angular  nut,  but  the  kernel  is  astringent  and  bitter.  Not  much  used  on 
the  farm.  The  tree  is  seldom  over  sixteen  inches  diameter,  or  sixty  feet 
high. 

Honey  Locust,  I  think,  of  four  kinds,  one  having  very  long  thorns,  with 
a  dark  bark,  and  growing  near  water,  while  another  grows  on  higher  land* 
and  attains  to  a  handsome  size,  the  sap  white,  heart  cherry  color,  and 
makes  excellent  rails,  heavy,  and  last  well ;  while  there  is  another  scrubby 
kind  peculiar  to  hedges,  old  fields,  and  briar  patches,  and  never  growing 
higher  than  thirty  and  forty  feet.  They  all  bear  a  black  bean  or  pod, 
measuring  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length,  one  and  a-half  broad,  and 
having  a  sweetish  acrid  pulp.  The  thorns  of  these  locusts  often  produce 
dangerous  punctured  wounds,  sometimes  terminating  in  tetanus  ana  death. 
Another  kind  grows  near  lakes  and  sloughs,  and  bears  a  short  black  pod 
in  clusters. 

Basket  Elm  and  Water  Elm. — These  are  small  trees;  the  first  named  has 
a  rather  smooth,  tenacious  bark,  small  body,  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, nor  over  thirty  feet  high,  with  small  limbs,  and  short,  narrow  serrated 
leaves.  The  wood,  as  its  name  implies,  is  tough,  like  the  white  oak,  and 
is  wrought  into  baskets ;  the  wood  is  brown.  The  other  is  a  scrubby 
water  bramble. 

Swamp  Dogwood. — Of  small  sapling  growth,  with  bark  resembling  the 
Comus  Florida,  and  having  a  tough  wood  suitable  for  gluts,  or  to  make 
any  part  of  small  machinery.  It  grows  along  water  courses,  and  in  moist 
places. 

Tupelo,  Nyssa  Chrandidentata,  grows  here  to  a  good  size,  in  the  edges 
of  lakes,  where  there  is  always  water.  I  see  them  here  of  the  height  of 
seventy  feet,  with  the  base  enlarged  up  for  ten  or  eleven  feet,  reaching  a 
diameter  of  six  feet. 

Oak,  Quercus,  of  five  difierent  varieties,  viz.,  the  white,  black,  water  or 
willow,  over-cup,  basket,  Spanish  and  red  oaks,  all  of  which  are  thickly  in- 
terspersed through  the  forest,  except  the  white  oak,  Quercus  Alba,  which 
is  seen  on  this  side  of  Black  River  only  in  a  few,  places,  while  on  the  west 
side  it  is  met  with  every  where.  There  seems  to  be  two  kinds  of  the 
white  oak,  but  whether  there  is  really  any  difference,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  The  QuerciLS  Vireus,  or  live  oak,  will  grow  well  here  when 
set  out,  or  from  the  acorn,  but  is  not  indigenous.  The  over- cup  is 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  cup  or  shell  nearly  completely  covers 
the  acorn,  and  looks  rough,  like  a  chestnut  burr,  and  I  presume  is 
the  same  as  what  is  known  in  other  places  as  the  chestnut  oak,    or 
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Quereus  primus  acuminata**  The  oak  is  the  most  generally  diffused  of 
any  tree  in  America,  as  there  is  no  place  where  it  does  not  grow.  All  the 
▼arieties  we  have  here  are  extensively  used  for  building,  fencing,  machi- 
nery, farming  utensils,  firewood,  posts,  &c.  The  fruit  or  acorns  also  fur- 
nish a  very  nutritious  food  for  our  hogs,  keeping  them  fat  all  winter ;  the 
cows  also  eat  them,  but,  1  presume,  from  their  astringency,  they  are 
rather  injurious  to  them. 

Box  Elder^  Acer  Negundo,  is  plentiful  here ;  the  wood  splits  easily,  but 
is  8oft  and  not  lasting;  they  make  a  handsome  shade  tree,  and  grow 
rapidly.  The  trees  are  seldom  over  sixteen  inches  diameter,  or  forty  feet 
in  height. 

Hickory,  Juelans  Puhescens  ^There  is  a  small  collection  of  these  trees 
on  a  narrow  ridge  between  my  place  and  Trinity,  bearing  fruit;  the  only 
ooea  I  know  of,  or  ever  saw  in  any  alluvial  land.  The  trees  are  about  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  forty  to  fifty  feet  high. 

The  Cypress^Taxodium  Distichum^  is  a  very  important  tree  here,  where 
it  flourishes  well,  and  famishes  timber  for  nearly  all  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses of  the  house  and  plantation.  A  facetious  gentleman  has  observed, 
that  if  southern  planters  were  deprived  of  the  cypress  tree,  the  Bermuda 
crass  and  pickled  |>ork,  they  could  not  subsist.  This  tree  grows  in  every 
uke  and  pond  here,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  very  large.  The  base  usu- 
ally has  a  bulge  or  enlargement,  reaching  up  for  eight  or  ten  feet,  above 
which  they  are  usually  cut  when  felled.  Some  of  the  trees,  when  felled 
in  water,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  will  not  float ;  they  are  mostly  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  called  Red  Cypress.  The  trees  frequently  are  six,  seven, 
and  eieht  feet  in  diameter  near  the  ground,  but  nearly  all  the  larger  ones 
are  hollow  for  from  six  to  twenty  feet,  and  many  are,  hollow  throughout. 
They  are  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  high ;  they  bloom  in  February.  Some 
ignorant  persons  think  the  cypress  knees  are  young  trees,  or  that  they  come 
to  be  trees;  but  this  is  an  egregious  error — the  trees  come  from  a  small 
seed.  The  cypress  heart- wood  will  last  in  any  exposure  for  ten,  twenty, 
or  more  years. 

Tooth-ache  7V««,  Prickly  Ash,  or  Near  Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum,  is 
found  here  occasionally.  Sassafras,  Laurus,  is  very  bountiful;  blooms  in 
March.  The  trees  seldom  are  over  twenty  inches  in  diameter — but  they 
are  numerous.  Although  much  used  in  other  places,  they  do  not  Inst  well 
here. 

Black  LocusL'-This  is  a  small  sapling  tree,  but  the  wood  is  dense  and 
firm,  and  lasts  remark  ably  well  for  posts,  or  in  any  exposure.  It  is  much  used 
in  machinery.  It  has  a  handsome  white  cluster  bloom,  resembling  the 
Catalpa.  Some  think  this  wood  is  equally  as  elastic  and  valuable  as  the 
lance  wood. 

Elder,  Samhucus  Pubescens,  or  Canadensis,  is  met  with  here  occasion- 
ally, but  is  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  high  water.  I  have  seen  some  which 
sonrrved  where  the  water  was  entirely  over  the  ground  it  grew  upon. 
It  is  used  a  good  deal  in  domestic  practice. 

Mulberry,  Morus  Rubra,  is  found  every  where,  and  produces  much 
fruit.  The  trees,  perhaps  from  being  crowded,  are  usually  small,  seldom 
exceeding  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  They  bloom  in  March.  The  wood 
is  dense,  and  lasts  well  for  posts.     Red  Haw,  (Opossum  Haw,)  with 

*  Since  writing  this,  I  hare  been  competed  in  my  error  by  T.  Affleck,  of  Washington, 
MiMiissippi.  In  his  Almanac  for  1848, 1  obs^nre,  he  names  this  oak,  and  calls  it  Qiieieus 
Smreta.  This  oak  is  Tery  much  used  for  lails,  postd,  &o.  It  is  also  much  used  here  in 
fiUiog  ap  the  low  places,  and  sloaghs,  for  roads,  or  what  are  styled  **  log  bridge*,'*  because 
Ibe  wood  is  so  Tery  heary  that  it  never  floati,  or  is  the  least  mored,  no  matter  if  the  water 
b  maaing  over  it  briskly  for  any  depik. 
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wbitisli  smooth  bark,  sliort  tbora-like  limbs,  beariog  red  berries,  grows 
OD  the  borders  of  streams.     It  much  resembles  privet. 

Persimmoih  Diospyos  Virginiana^  grows  bountifully  all  through  the 
woods,  and  bears  much  fruit.  The  trees  are  often  over  eighteen  inches  io 
diameter,  and  from  sixty  to  eishty  feet  high.  Not  much  used  on  the  farm. 
The  bark  is  sometimes  used  as  an  astringent,  and  for  other  medicinal 
virtues. 

Willow,  Salix,  grows  abundantly  on  the  borders  of  streams  and  lakes* 
The  bark  of  the  tree,  or  twigs  or  roots,  is  alike  medicinal,  and  much  used 
as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic,  sometimes  succeeding  in  checking  intermittenta 
where  quinine  had  failed.    It  has  proved  advantageous  also  in  diarrhoea. 

Button  Wood. — A  small,  crooked,  ugly  tree  or  bush,  growing  in  sloughs 
amongst  willows,  having  a  white  flowering  ball  resembling  the  sycamore. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  and  root  is  medicinal,  being  used  in  nephritic  and 
scorbutic  diseases*  prepared  by  decoction.  Privet — A  small  shrub  so 
called,  but  probably  not  the  real  ligustrum,  though  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance.  Sumachy  Rhus  Glabrum,  is  found  here  occasionally,  pro- 
ducing brown  colored  berries.  Birch  grows  here  on  the  banks  of  Black 
River. 

Wild  Cane^  or  Arundinaria  Gigantia^  was  once  very  dense  all  through 
the  woods,  but  now,  owing  to  the  incursions  of  men  and  animals,  it  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  wilds.  The  canes  here 
have  been  known  to  fructify  or  go  to  seed  in  small  patches.  They  grow 
to  the  height  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  and  the  largest  to  two  inches  in 
diameter.  In  making  clearings  formerly,  they  were  very  serviceable  in 
killing  the  large  forest  trees  by  the  immense  conflagrations  they  made. 
Often,  too,  these  '*  burns"  were  so  rapid  as  to  overtake  and  consume  bears, 
raccoons,  opossums,  squirrels,  &c.  Where  the  cane  grew  thickest  there 
was  but  little  or  no  undergrowth,  and  the  forest  trees  were  tall,  straight, 
and  devoid  of  limbs  for  many  feet. 

Pcdmetto.-^Thisis  found  here  very  extensively,  but  I  have  seen  it  larger 
in  other  portions  of  the  state.  It  delights  mostly  in  the  more  stiff",  clhyey 
soils,  which  are  not  so  elevated  ;  and  when  we  mention  land  as  being  low, 
we  distinguish  it  by  saying  it  is  a  **  low  palmetto  land."  But  the  belief 
is  that  such  land,  when  properly  ditched  and  reclaimed,  produces  more 
and  better  cotton  than  the  sandy  ridges.  In  many  places  the  palmettp  is 
seven  and  eight  feet  high,  but  the  main  stalk  or  root  never  protrudes  more 
than  four  inches  above  ground;  often  10  inches  in  diameter.  »The  stems 
and  leaves  are  occasionally  used  for  brooms  by  negroes.  The  root  is 
medicinal,  a  bitter  astringent,  prepared  by  decoction.* 

Blackberry,  Ruhus  Villosus,  grows  in  great  abundance,  springing  up 
soon  after  the  disappearance  of  the  cane.  Dewberry,  Rubus  Triviohs,  is 
also  found  here  in  considerable  quantities.  It  puts  out  early,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  April  and  May.  Grape  Vine — This,  the  common,  smoil,  black, 
sour  grape,  grows  here  abundantly*  ripening  late  in  the  summer,  but  not 
fit  to  eat,  as  they  are  so  very  acid.  The  vmes  are  generally  about  three 
and  four  inches  in  diameter,  although  I  have  seen  a  few  nearly  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  -Mewcac/tnc  grows  here  abundantly.  Cross  Vine — A  brittle, 
I>orous  vine,  abundant  in  all  the  southern  states,  is  met  with  here  occa- 
sionally. Rhus  Toxicodendron,  or  trumpet  bloom  poison  vine,  is  very 
abundant,  bearing  large  beans,  and  the  seeds  are  winged  with  down.    Cow 


The  Palmetto  is  bard  to  kill,  and  is  troublesome  io  clearing  op  new  fields.  Th«  osoal 
plan  of  killing  it  is  to  cut  down  all  the  steins,  and  desTe  tlie  stump  with  the  axe,  cruel- 
ally,  as  deep  as  possible ;  bat,  still,  it  will  often  grow  afterwards.  One  of  my  neiffhboni 
cut  down  some  just  before  last  year's  overflow,  and  the  high  water  kilkxi  it  effectm^y. 
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Vime  grows  short  and  jotnted,  like  the  grape  vine ;  bears  a  blabk, 
^[otsy  berry.  Tough  Vine — A  small,  slender  vine,  very  strong.  Rattan 
Vine — k  green  bark,  brown,  brittle  wood ;  bears  black  berries,  which  are 
eaten  by  raccoons,  and  also  by  people. 

Orten  Brier— K  stout,  thorny  vine,  growing  abundantly ;  leaves  oval 
and  deciduous.  Comttcooia  is  edso  frequently  met  with  on  the  borders  of 
lakes  and  bayous.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  many  varieties  of  an- 
saal  vines,  fringing  from  seeds,  such  as  the  Morning  Glory,  blue  and 
pink ;  Curly  Heady  a  vine  resembling  the  other,  but  the  bloom  is  a  whorl 
or  curly  pfexus,  of  whitish  fibrils.  Both  of  these  annoy  the  planter. 
May  Pop^  Passion  Flower,  is  also  abundant  here. 

Smart  Weed,  Polygonum  Hydropiper,  is  very  abundant,  especially  in 
an  low,  moist  places,  out  dies  down  in  winter.  This  is  a  weed,  I  think, 
whoae  medicinal  properties  are  too  much  neglected.  It'  is  beneficial  in 
amenorrhcea  and  asthma. 

Indian  Tumiv  is  also  found. 

Nymphaa  Odoratay  or  broad-leaved  water  lily,  conamonly  called  AUi- 
gaXor  Bonnet,  is  found  in  abundance  on  all  our  lakes  and  ponds,  but  is  not 
mnch  used  in  medicine* 

Bur  is  bountifal  here  now,  but  previous  to  the  overflow  of  1850  they 
were  not  numerous  in  the  western  portion  of  the  parish.  It  is  probable 
die  seeds  were  brought  here  by  the  water  washing  them  from  the  Missis- 
nppi  River. 

iron  Weed^^K  larce  weed,  growing  to  the  height  of  four  and  five  feet, 
with  umbellated  bright  purple  flowers.  This  is  said  to  be  excellent  for 
ulcers,  or  any  kind  of  sores,  and  even  scrofula.  Hog  Weed — A  stinking 
weed,  with  umbellated,  dull-colored  purple  blooms,  efflorescing  in  Sep- 
tember. Seeds  covered  with  down.  Mullein,  Verhascum  Tfiapsus,  is 
occasionally  found,  but  I  doubt  its  being  indigenous.  Tobacco,  Nicotiana 
Tahacum,  springs  up  spontaneously*  even  out  in  the  remotest  wilds, 
wherever  the  cane  is  burnt  ofi^  Poke  Weed,  Phytolacca  Decandra,  also, 
is  met  with  on  all  the  high  sandy  ridges,  and  springs  up  in  the  woods  as 
soon  as  the  cane  is  taken  ofif.  Frequently  used  medicinally.  Jerusalem 
Oak,  C^ieriopodium  Antkelminticum,  grows  luxuriantly  in  fence  rows,  and 
road  sides.  Used  freely  for  worms.  Jamestown  Weed,  Datura  Stramo- 
nium, although  not  a  native,  grows  here  luxuriantly.  Only  employed 
occasioDany  in  the  treatment  of  disease.     Wild  Coffee,  or  Wild  Indigo, 

rws  abundantly,  and  is  indigenous.  There  seems  to  be  two  kinds  of  it. 
infests  our  lanes,  and  nothmg  feeds  upon  it.  No  trial  has  been  made 
of  its  medical  virtues. 

There  is  another  large  annual  weed,  very  much  resembling  the  Poda- 
lyria,  or  Baptisia  Tinctoria,  or  wild  indigo,  but  grows  in  wet  places  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet  or  more,  with  reddish  purple- colored  bark,  and  bears  a 
great  many  beans,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  of  a  cylindrical  shape. 

Sophora  IHnctoria,  or  Indigo,  has  been  planted,  and  grows  well,  even 
without  any  attention,  springing  up  spontaneously  in  lanes  and  roads. 

Bicinus  Communis,  or  Palma  Christi,  grows  luxuriantly  whenever  the 
seeds  are  put  in  the  ground,  and  comes  up  annually  spontaneously.  One 
of  my  neighbors,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Richey,  had  five  horses  accidentally 
poiaoned  by  the  seeds  of  this  plant ;  three  of  them  died.  The  seeds  were 
mixed  amongst  some  com  which  she  bought  in  New-Orleans  in  January, 
1851.  I  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  "  Concordia  Intelligencer**  (No. 
for  22d  February,  1851). 

There  are  a  great  many  annual,  indigenous  herbs  through  the  country, 
both  in  the  marshes  and  lugh  lands,  but  my  ignorance  of  botany  prevent^ 
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me  from  giving  a  list  of  them.*  I  can  venture  to  say,  though,  that  the 
umbellifera  are  very  numerous.  There  are  many  bulbous  roots  ^^ong  the 
lakes  and  sloughs,  some  of  them  producing  handsome  flowers.  Difierent 
kinds  of  grasses  and  rushes  ornament  the  ponds  and  lakes,  while  several 
varieties  of  nutritious  grasses,  in  the  woods,  afford  pasturage  for  our  cattle 
and  horses  all  the  year  round.  The  clover  will  grow  here,  but  is  not  cul- 
tivated or  attended  to.  The  Bermuda  Grass,  Cynodon  Dactylon,  is  a 
favorite  pasture  grass,  and  is  also  allowed  to  grow  in  the  yards  for  the 
purposes  of  keeping  down  mud,  and  as  food  for  chickens,  dcc.f 

The  various  shrubs  and  ornamental  bushes,  trees  and  vines  brought 
from  other  places,  do  extremely  well.  The  Osage  Orange  flourishes  well 
when  set  out,  nor  do«^s  the  high- water  kill  it.  1  made  out  and  published 
a  list  of  trees  and  plants  which  withstood  the  overflow  of  1850,  in  the  New- 
Orieans  Weekly  Bella,  for  October  21st,  1850. 

The  V  arious  peach  trees  do  well ;  so  do  plums — and  many  of  these  latter 
have  survived  the  overflow.  The  Jig  does  well.  The  pear  will  grow 
and  bear,  but  not  like  those  in  more  elevated  regions  or  on  silicious  soils. 
Apples  will  bear,  but  not  in  a  manner  to  encourage  their  culture ;  very 
few  apple  trees  are  to  be  found  in  the  western  part  of  Concordia  parish. 

The  Quince  grows  well,  with  little  attention,  and  many  of  them  sur- 
vived the  overflow.  They  produce  ^ood  fruit.  The  Mistletoe  is  quite 
abundant,  and  blooms  annually.  Spanuh  Moss  superabundant ;  it  blooms. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Percy  has  collected  some  in  bales,  to  be  shipped  to  market. 
Many  kinds  of  lichens  abundant. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  disposed  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  I  proceed 
to  enumerate  the  animals  which  are  amongst  us. 

Horses. — These  animals,  when  foaled  and  bred  here,  are  of  a  diminutive 
quality,  although  they  are  hardy,  and  capable  of  undergoing  much  fatigue 
and  hardship.  Some  of  the  planters  here  have  attempted  to  rear  horses 
for  their  own  use,  but,  although  they  have  large  mares  and  good  stal'^ 
lions,  still  the  colts  make  small  horses.  I  have  seen  good  stout  animals 
reared  in  Rapide.  The  great  bulk  of  animals  used  here  are  brought  from 
the  Western  States,  but  they  cannot  endure  hardship  the  first  year,  and 
seem  to  require  acclimation  like  the  human  race. 

Mules  are  reared  here  of  a  better  quality  than  the  horses ;  there  is  not 
much  attention  directed  to  them  in  the  western  portion  of  the  parish. 
Messrs.  J  Gillespie,  Stacy  and  Sparrow,  R.  D.  Percy  and  J.  J.  Preston, 
have  jacks.     Mules  are  preferred  for  work  animals. 

CotoSy  Sfc, — These  are  not  much  attended  to,  for  many  reasons,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  attain  to  any  great  size  ;  the  very  largest  seldom  exceed- 
ing 1000  pounds,  either  bull  or  ox.  The  milch  cows  are  seldom  fed,  and 
the  oxen  only  when  in  actual  daily  service.  Occasionally  oxen  are 
plowed  two  to  a  plow,  but  only  in  winter  and  spring,  while  "  double 
plowing,*^  or  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground.  They  cannot  endure 
labor  when  the  thermometer  is  at  80**  or  over,  as  the  heat  overpowers 
them.  Hundreds,  I  might  say  thousands,  of  cattle  perished  in  the  over- 
flow of  1850,  and  they  cannot  endure  water  even  a  few  inches  deep. 
There  are  very  few  cow-hides,  horns  or  bones  shipped  from  here;  in  fact, 
little  attention  is  devoted  to  the  skins  of  any  animals. 

*  On  the  botany,  zoology,  concbology,  &c.,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  referriog  yoa  to 
Dr.  Hale,  formerly  of  Alexandria,  now  of  your  city. 

t  There  is  a  kind  ff  iasMsl  grass  here  which  was  very  abundant  last  year  after  the 
overflow,  and  is  known  as  '^tickle  lait'^  amongst  the  people.    It  makes  good  hay. 

Last  year  we  made  thousands  of  tons  of  hap,  whico  is  unusual  here,  as  we  heretofore 
were  in  the  habit  of  trying  fodder,  or  the  blades  of  com.  The  crab  or  crop  grass  makes 
excellent  hay. 
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Skeep  are  reared  only  on  a  few  places,  and  mostly  for  the  flesh,  as  there 
is  little  call  for  the  fleeces  only  tor  mattresses  and  socks.  Few  flocks 
liave  over  twenty  head. 

Chats  are  reared  in  this  part  of  the  parish  only  on  a  few  places.  Their 
predatory  propensities  on  the  farm  deter  us  from  fostering  them.  Where 
^ey  are  the  least  encouraged*  they  do  well.  Some  think  their  musky 
odor  is  a  prophylactic  for  many  contagious  disorders  amongst  domestic 
animals. 

Hogs,  Sus  Scrq/a.^These  are  very  important  animals  with  all  of  us  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  parish.  They  thrive  here  and  increase  very 
rapidly.  A  sow  will  have  three  litters  m  a  year,  and  often  thirteen  and 
fourteen  at  a  litter.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
Ac  breeds  by  crosses  from  western  hogs.  The  Berkshires,  however,  have 
been  generally  discarded.  By  continuous  breeding,  in  and  in,  the  stock 
degenerates,  which  is  indicated  by  the  attenuated  frames,  lengthened  jaws, 
and  general  ungainliness.  Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  wild  swamp 
lands,  the  immense  palmetto  brakes,  and  the  enticements  of  acorns,  escu- 
lent roots,  molluscous  reptiles  and  cancerous  fishes,  &c,  they  are  frequently 
becoming  wild  and  shy,  so  as  to  require  being  hunted  with  **dog  ana  gun,** 
which,  in  the  winter,  affords  much  sport  for  our  young  men.  Often  they 
are  killed,  wild  and  fat,  in  the  woods,  four  and  five  years  old,  weighing  300 
pounds.  These  do  not  yield  as  much,  or  as  palatable  lard,  as  those  fat- 
tened on  com.  These  animals  withstood  the  overflow  better  than  any 
others  in  our  country.  The  pi^sand  shoats  were  drowned  or  perished,  but 
grown  ones  lived  through  it  all,  especially  where  they  had  any  platform 
to  resort  to;  and  a  good  large  log  often  was  all  they  nad.  They  would 
•wim  for  hundreds  of  yards  m  search  of  shallow  places,  where  they  could 
stand  and  root,  and  raise  their  snouts  above  the  water  for  air,  and  at  the 
close  of  day  swim  back  to  their  raft  or  lo^  to  spend  the  night.  Many^ 
too,  subsisted  on  the  carcasses  of  other  animals,  or  their  less  fortunate 
mates. 

Many  of  our  moderate  planters  make  their  own  meat  and  lard.  But 
Ae  trouble  and  uncertainty  of  saving  the  meat  deters  some  from  trying. 

Deers  were  once  very  plentiful,  but  have  been  much  thinned  out  by  the 
hunters  and  high-water  together. 

The  Wild  Animals  are  few,  but  some  of  the  genera  very  numerous. 
The  war  waged  upon  them  by  man  has  reduced  their  numbers,  and 
driven  the  more  timid  to  parts  more  distant.  At  the  head  of  wild  animals 
is  the  hear^  or  common  black  bear.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country 
these  animals  were  found  in  conbiderable  numbers,  and  many  exploits  are 
now  narrated  by  hunters  of  them.  They  are  yet  to  be  found  in  remote 
parts.  They  sometimes  committed  depredations  on  corn  fields  and  pigs, 
but  now  such  things  are  unknown.  Sometimes  they  are  tamed.  My 
neighbor,  J.  J.  Preston,  has  now  a  male  and  female,  one  year  old,  which 
often  run  loose. 

Panther^  Felis  Pardus^  is  occasionally  met  with.  Tiger,  Felis  Tigris^ 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  killed,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  it.  Wild  Cat, 
Felis  Catus,  is  quite  plentiful  in  remote  places.  Pole  Cat,,  Mephitis 
Americana  or  Putorius,  has  been  occasionally  smelt,  but  they  are  not  as 
plentiful  as  in  the  pine  hills  of  Catahoula.  tVoff,  Canis  Lupus,  has  been 
met  with.  Raccoon,  Procyon  Lotor,  is  very  abundant ;  often  seen  in  the 
day  time,  and  whose  flesh  is  esteemed  highly  by  many,  especially  the 
negroes,  who  hunt  them  at  night,  oi*  entrap  them.  During  the  high- water 
they  came  into  our  yards  and  out -houses,  and  destroyed  many  domestic 
fowls.     Their /i*r  is  not  much  esteemed. 

OtUr^  Mustela  Lutra^  is  found  in  ponds  and  bayous,  but  is  not  hunted, 
nor  does  it  attract  much  notice  any  way.    Opossum,  Didelphis  Americana, 
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or  Pedimana,  is  very  abundant,  whose  flesh,  like  that  of  the  raccoon,  is 
much  esteemed.  They  occasionally  prey  upon  poultry.  Squirrd 
Sciurus,  of  three  kinds,  besides  the  flying  souirrel.  iS.  sinereusy  ox 
gray  squirrel ;  S.  nigevt  or  black  squirrel,  and  S»  fuscus^  or  fox  squir- 
rel, being  of  a  foxy  or  brownish  color,  and  larger  than  the  common  gray 
squirrel.  Flying  Squirrel,  S.  pleromysy  is  found,  but  not  very  numerous. 
Thousands  of  them  are  to  be  heard  and  seen  in  the  pine  hills  of  Catahoula. 
Hare,  Leptts  Americana  or  Timidus,  generally  called  RahbiU  is  quite 
plentiful,  but  does  not  come  so  close  to  houses,  or  infest  gardens  and 
orchards,  as  in  the  Atlantic  states.  Many  of  them  have  been  seen  since 
the  overflow.  I  caucht  one  in  the  water,  swimming,  last  March,  at  the 
time  of  high- water.  1  have  seen  them  here  of  only  one  color.  Rats.Mus, 
in  untold  thousands,  infesting  dwellings,  but  especially  storehouses,  corn 
cribs,  and  meat-houses ;  burrowing  under  ground,  eating  anything  and 
everything ;  omnivorous  and  voracious.  The  high-water  was  a  source  of 
amusement  and  sport  with  them.     They  are  remarkably  prolific. 

Mole,  Shrew  Mole  or  Talpa. — Some  few  have  been  seen,  but  they  are 
rare,  probably  owing  to  the  inundations.  I  never,  myself,  have  seen  any 
sicn  of  one,  and  rather  doubt  there  being  any  here,  alrhough  some  of  my 
Dciffhbors  say  so.     Mr.  Mason  says  he  has  seen  none  since  1844. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  all  the  mammalia,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
amphibia,  and  other  lower  orders  of  animals,  and  the  most  prominent  is  the 
Alligator,  or  American  Crocodile,  sometimes  called  Lacerta  Alligator, 
These  are  found  here  in  great  abundance  in  the  numerous  streams,  ponds, 
lakes,  &c.  They  are  not  generally  predatory,  but  will  improve  every 
opportunity  to  destroy  dogs  when  they  are  swimming  the  waters  in  pur- 
suit of  deers  or  wild  hogs.  They  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for  the  flesh  of 
these  animals. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  J.  P.  McCoy,  was  attacked  by  an  alligator  while 
fishinff  on  a  log  over  a  lake,  near  here,  in  1840.  He  was  standing  on  a 
log  which  projected  far  out  in  the  lake,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  the 
monster  sprang  up  and  seized  him  by  the  right  hand  and  arm,  and  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  gyratory  wrenches,  fractured  the  bone,  and  nearly 
separated  the  arm  before  he  could  be  forced  to  let  go;  he  was  so  saucy 
that  it  cost  him  his  life,  as  he  was  first  cut  and  then  shot.  McCoy's  arm 
inflamed,  and  so  endangered  his  life,  that  it  had  to  be  taken  ofi*  above  the 
elbow,  which  was  done  by  my  confrkre  and  friend.  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Brad- 
street.*     Another  circumstance,  more  horrify  in  ij;  than  this,  occurred  on 

Black  River,  in  18 — .     Mrs. was  washing  clothes  on  the  bank 

of  the  river,  and  had  her  child  there  with  her,  lying  near  the  water,  when 
suddenly  an  alligator  sprung  out.  and  seizing  the  child,  swam  with  it  to 
the  other  shore,  where  it  leisurely  proceeded  to  devour  it.  There  being 
no  boat  handy,  the  hideous  monster  finished  his  meal  undisturbed,  save  by 
the  unavailing  screams  and  wailingi  of  the  agonized  mother.  The  alli- 
gator is  also  very  fond  of  bear  meat.  A  gentleman  of  veracity  says,  that 
some  years  ago  he  had  occasion  to  see  a  strange  instance  of  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  forethought,  intelligence 
and  craftiness  of  the  bear.  A  large  bear  wished  to  cross  Little  River,  up 
some  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth,  late  one  evening,  and  my  informant, 

*  My  neighbor,  Mr.  C.  Remington,  told  me  of  a  figbt  between  a  large  allLrator  and  a 
boar,  in  which  the  boar  was  Tictorions  after  a  long  and  desperate  conflict.  The  alligator 
attacked  the  boar  on  Lake  Concordia,  in  the  sight  of  some  i>erson  who  witnessed  the  ana- 
Baal  combat,  and  the  boar  ripped  open  the  alligator  with  bis  tusks,  so  that  his  intestines 
came  out,  and,  crawling  out  on  the  bank,  he  soon  expired. 

Mr.  R.  says  he  killed  a  large  alligator,  some  jrears  a^o,  measuring  eighteen  feet,  and 
(bund  nearly  a  peck  of  undigested  hog  feet  and  nails  in  his  stomach. 
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Mortimer  Stone,  of  Catahoula,  happened  to  be  near  by,  and  eaw  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  bear,  seeminc  to  know  the  risk,  first  came  noisily  do^-n 
to  tbe  river,  and  floundered  in  the  edge  of  the  water ;  instantly  more  than 
two  dozen  alligators  were  on  the  qui  vive,  many  of  them  showing  their 
eyes  above  the  water.  The  bear  made  many  sham  attempts  to  cross  the 
nver,  but  prudently  kept  near  shore,  all  the  time  goins;  a  little  up  stream, 
and  keeping  up  a  smart  splashing,  blowing,  whining,  occ.  After  the  bear 
thought  he  nad  got  them  far  enough  away  from  the  point  where  he  wished 
to  cross  at,  he  suddenly  withdrew  from  the  water,  and  going  out  in  the 
woods,  made  a  circuit  round  to  the  place,  and  cautiously  slipped  into  the 
river ;  but  some  of  the  allicators  were  still  so  low  down  that  they  discov- 
ered him,  and  were  prepanng  to  intercept  Bruin,  when  he  again  resorted 
to  the  same  ruse,  and  tolling  the  alligators  a  great  ways  up  stream,  he 
made  his  circuit  again,  and  slily  crossed  the  river  and  went  on  his  way. 

Thtrlles  are  found  in  great  numbers,  all  living  in  the  ponds  and  other 
collections  of  water.     I  have  not  met  with  any  high  land  terrapins.* 

Loggerhead  Turtle^  Testudo  Caretta.  -  A  rough,  ugly  turtle,  is  often 
seen  here,  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  The  head  bears  a  great  dis- 
proportion to  the  size  of  the  body.  I  have  the  cranium  of  one  which 
measures  ten  inches  across,  and  five  inches  through,  perpendicular,  and 
have  seen  some  larger.  They  are  shy,  and  from  their  habits,  are  often 
called  mud  turtle, 

SkiUpot  Turtle,  Testudo  Picta,  or  Emys  Guttata^  the  most  common 
kind  here,  seen  by  dozens  in  spring  and  summer,  basking  in  the  sun,  on 
1c^  over  the  water.  Their  heads  are  small,  and  striped  yellow,  and  the 
shell  is  also  variegated.  These  are  esculent,  as  also  are  tneir  eggs,  which 
th^  deposit  in  several  separate  holes  in  the  ground  in  June. 

Vooter,  Hinge  Mud  Turtle,  or  Emys  Clausa,  is  also  found  here.  They 
never  exceed  six  inches  in  length  (i.  e.  the  shelU  and  close  up  like  the 
testudo  clausa,  though  not  quite  so  completely.  They  were  seen  here  in 
great  numbers  dunng  the  high-water.  Soft  Shell  Turtle,  Trionyx,  is 
found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  but  they  are  shy,  and  only  caught  in 
traps,  or  by  some  other  stratagem.  Cray  Fish  or  Craw  Fish,  of  two  kinds, 
the  large  red  and  smaller  gray.  Not  eaten  generaUy.  Shrimps  also 
found  in  Black  River.  Muscles  and  Periwinkles  also  in  the  rivers. 
Frogs  of  three  kinds,  besides  the  toad.  Rana  Pipiens,  or  bull  frog.  Rana 
Musiea  ox  Clamitans,  croaker,  and  also  leap  or  spring  frog.  IhjLa,  or  tree 
frc^,  of  a  green  color,  and  second,  of  a  blue  speckled  color.  Toad,  Bufo, 
▼ery  abundant,  but  much  persecuted.  Lizards,  Lactrta,  of  four  kinds. 
Ist,  copper-headed,  brown  bodied,  called  scorpions;  2d,  blue-tailed, 
striped  bodied,  also  called  scorpions ;  3d,  scaly  ash,  or  leaden  colored, 
rough  alligator  lizard  ;  4th,  chameleon,  assuming  three  or  four  different 
colors.     All  plentiful  here,  but  timid,  and  never  do  any  harm.f 

I  shall  now  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  snakes^  and  although  there 
are  a  great  many  here,  still  there  are  not  many  species  or  sub-genera. 

Rattlesnake,  Crotalus  Horridus,  frequently  met  with ;  some  have  been 
killed  five  feet  long,  having  seven  and  eight  rattles.  Rattlesnake  Pilots-' 
Small,  short,  having  a  button  on  the  end  of  the  tail ;  said  to  be  poisonous. 

•  In  the  autumn  of  1850 1  found,  embedded  in  the  mud  of  one  of  our  iloughs,  whew  the 
negroes  were  makine;  a  rough  bridge,  a  conger  eelt  having  four  legs,  very  small  and  short. 
T&  eel  waa  about  ij  inch  in  diameter,  and  20  inches  long,  nearly  black  on  the  back  while 
the  belly  was  mottled  yellow,  brown  and  dark.  I  dissected,  and  examined  it,  but  saw  no 
leeih,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  either  vicious  or  venomous.  ^  j     v« 

t  There  is  an  animal  living  under  kjgs,  being  smooth  skinned,  slimy  and  blue,  and  white 
coior,  resembling  lizards  in  shape,  and  known  here  as  the  ground  Itzard  or  ground 
fttppjf.    They  are  xeputed  to  be  poisonous. 
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Moccason — Brindled  back,  with  copper  belly ;  seen  mostly  near  the  water; 
esteemed  equally  as  poisonous  as  the  rattlesnake ;  very  numerous.  Jlfoc- 
cason — Black  back,  copper  belly,  poisonous ;  very  numerous  near  water. 
Viper,  or  Spreading  Adder — A  short,  dark-colored  snake ;  when  irritated, 
enlarges  the  head  and  jaws.  Homed  Snake — Small  head,  dark  color, 
about  four  feet  long,  tail  stubbed  or  truncated,  having  a  pig-like  horn  on 
the  end  of  its  tail ;  not  numerous ;  not  supposed  to  be  vicious.*  Chicken, 
or  King  Snake — Speckled  green  and  white ;  supposed  to  attack  other 
snakes  and  kill  them  by  constriction.  Grow  to  five  feet  or  more.  Chicken 
Snake — Gray  and  white  striped,  or  brindled  ;  feeds  on  eggs  of  fowls,  rats, 
rabbits,  birds,  chickens.  Black  ■  Runner,  very  common  ;  not  poisonous* 
Garter  Snake — Green  all  over.  Garter  Snake — Green,  with  brown, 
longitudinal  stripes.  Both  small  and  innocuous;  very  numerous.  Thun- 
der and  Lightning  or  Brick  Wall  Snake — Small,  harmless.  Red,  with 
checkers  of  white,  causing  it  to  resemble  a  brick  wall,  brightly  painted 
and  pointed ;  not  numerous. 

Birds. — Bald  Eagle,  Falco  Leucocephalus,  is  met  with  here  in  the 
wild  swamp  along  the  borders  of  lakes  and  streams,  and  occasionally 
hovers  around  the  plantations.  Chray  Eagle  is  also  seen  here,  so  I  am 
told.  Hawks  of  five  kinds,  and  all  numerous.  1st,  Rabbit  Hawk  ;  2d, 
Hen  Hawk;  3d,  Blue-tail  Hawk,  or  Blue  Darter  ;  4th,  Swallow-tailed 
Hawk,  dove-colored  back,  white  belly ;  6th,  Sparrow  Hawh  Owls  of 
three  kinds,  and  numerous.  1st,  Large  Horned  Owl ;  2d,  Large  Noisy 
Owl ;  and  3d,  Screech,  or  Quivering  Owl.  Buzzards,  Cathartes,  of  two 
kinds :  1st,  black,  and  2d,  large  brown,  with  red  carunculi  on  head  and 
base  of  beak.  The  first  named  very  numerous — sometimes  predatory. 
Turkeys,  Meleagris  Gallopavo,  were  once  very  numerous  here.  Hundreds 
have  been  killed.  They  are  cautious  and  shy.  I  saw  a  flock  of  a  dozen 
in  the  woods  in  February,  1851.  Crow,  Corvus,  well  known  ;  sagacious,, 
predaceous.  Black  Bird,  Qualis  Versicolor — Very  black ;  strong,  long 
beak ;  cuneiform  tail,  which  is  turned  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
rudder  of  a  boat  when  they  take  a  short  flight;  iris,  greenish-blueish» 
Numerous,  predacious,  indigenous.  Rice  Bird — 1st,  gray-brownish,  and 
also  the  2d,  red-winged ;  these  are  migratory,  and,  I  believe,  do  not  build 
their  nests  here.  Paroquet — These  are  very  rare  here ;  some  have  been 
seen,  but  not  by  me.  whippoorwill — I  never  have  heard  one  here,  but 
some  of  my  neighbors  say  they  have.  Blue  Jay,  Jay  Bird,  Garulus 
Crislatus,  plentiful  here.  Blue  Bird,  Sylvia  Saxicolor  Sialis,  very  conv 
mon  and  numerous  ;  innocent,  and  therefore  unharmed.  Mocking  Bird, 
Turdus  Polyghssos,  very  common.  Thrush — Brown  or  spotted  Turdus, 
common  and  abundant.  Lark,  Alauda  Magna,  or  A.  Alpestris,  is  a  good 
deal  seen  here,  and  is  indigenous.  Joree — A  kind  of  thrush,  partly  dark 
and  yellow,  living  in  the  thickest  briars ;  called  joree  from  its  song.  Dove, 
Columba  Turtur,  or  Ectopistes  Carolinensis,  although  common  here,  yet 
is  not  found  so  numerous  or  so  gentle  as  in  other  places.  Wild  Pigeon, 
Columba  Migratoria,  is  seen  here  in  flocks  in  the  winter  season ;  but  they 
are  not  so  numerous  here,  even  then,  as  in  other  places.  Tame  Pigeons 
do  well  with  a  little  attention.     Robin,  Turdus  Migratorius,  appears  in 


'  There  is  another  make  precisely  like  this,  four  and  6ve  feet  long,  trancated  tail,  bat 
no  horn  on  the  end  of  it ;  nnmerons  in  remote  swamps,  but  supposed  not  to  be  poisonous. 
Mjr  neighbor,  M.  C.  Remincton,  says  they  have  a  stin^  in  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  when 
irritated,  they  thrust  the  end  of  their  tail  against  the  thing  attacking  them,  and  expose  the 
sdng  in  the  same  manner  the  bee  or  wasp  does,  and  equally  as  rapidly,  thrusting  it  out 
and  retracting  it  with  ^at  rapidity  and  frequency.  Whether  the  sting  is  poisonous  ov 
not  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  so. 
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Winter  and  early  spring,  bat  not  in  large  numbers.  Sparrows,  and  yellow* 
breasted  Snow  Birds,  are  bere  in  considerable  numbers  in  winter,  out  dis- 
i^pear  at  the  opening  of  spring.  Cedar  Bird — A  very  small,  cbattering, 
singing  bird,  whicb  occasionally  passes  tbrougb  in  large,  compact  droves; 
tfaey  are  crested.  Swallows  are  very  plentiful  in  summer.  Martins 
return  regularly  witb  the  spring.  Bee  Martin,  a  parti-colored  bird,  dis- 
appears during  winter.  They  devour  honey  bees.  Oriole,  Icterus  Balti- 
more,  are  here  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  summer;  very  musical. 
Btd  Bird — Native,  and  remain  all  the  year.  BuU  Bat — A  large,  parti- 
eolored  bird,  met  with  here ;  they  flv  high  up  in  the  evening,  and  suddenly 
dart  dowUf  making  a  noise  with  their  wmgs,  screaming  at  the  time.  Bais 
in  great  abundance.  Mr.  R.  Wooten,  on  Little  River,  this  winter  killed 
900  at  one  time,  which  had  assembled  to  hibernate  between  his  chimney 
and  the  gable  of  the  house.  Sulphur  fumes  stupify  them.  Wren — 
These  little  fellows  are  abundant  here,  and  are  occasionally  seen  all  win- 
ter. Partridge,  QuaU,  or  Ortyx  Virginiana,  are  here,  but  not  very  nu- 
merous, owing  to  the  frequent  overflows,  and  the  depredations  of  wild 
cats  and  owls,  &c.  Woodpeckers  of  three  kinds — common  white  and 
black,  with  red  head,  Picus  Erythrocephalus  ;  2d,  blue  and  white  speckled, 
or  Sap  Sucker  ;  3d,  Yellow  Hammer,  yellow-bellied  Picus,  Woodpeck- 
ers^ large  ;  two  kinds.  Ist,  the  black  and  white  on  wings,  with  red  crest 
and  black  bill ;  2d,  the  white  and  black  with  white  bill,  or  ivory  bill. 
All  of  these  in  abundance,  and  very  noisy.  The  Erythrocephalus  is  more 
of  a  predaceons  character  than  any  of  the  others.  Liast  and  least  of  the 
birds  is  the  Humming  Bird,  Trochilu^  Colubris.  They  are  here  in  the 
summer  in  great  numbers,  and  lay  their  eg^s  here  and  rear  their  young. 
PeUcans  are  plentiful,  and  well  known,  particularly  in  the  marshy  regions 
of  the  state.  Blue  Crane,  Curlew,  or  Numenius  Longirostris,  is  numer- 
ous here ;  very  large,  and  make  a  loud,  discordant  note  of  alarm  when 
they  fly.  Blue  Crane,  of  smaller  size,  numerous.  Blue  Crane,  or  Choss 
Beak^  a  wader,  blue  color,  white  stripe  about  the  eyes,  with  a  tuft  of 
droopinCg  feathers  on  top  of  the  head,  falling  back.  Blue  Water  Hen,  or 
imdian  Hen,  or  Heron,  of  a  blueish  color  on  the  back,  brown  belly ;  sits 
idll  over  the  water,  on  a  log  or  stick,  watching  fur  fish.  King  Fisher, 
Alcedc  Alcyon — Blue,  with  a  crest ;  noisy,  clamorous ;  flies  along  over 
the  water  with  loud  chatter,  and  perches  near  the  water ;  subsists  on  flsh. 
White  Crane,  Ardea  Alba — Two  kinds,  large  and  small;  seen  very  often 
in  large  gangs,  particularly  during  high- water  or  the  subsidence.  Beak 
Boach — A  white  crane,  with  curved  beak,  sometimes  very  plentiful, 
^poon^i/^^— Occasionally  seen  ;  but  this,  with  the  last  named,  is  a  migra- 
tory bird.  The  feathers  of  the  Spoonbill  are  of  the  most  delicate  pink 
color.  Water  Turkey,  Corvorant,  is  very  numerous,  and  a  native, 
remaining  all  the  year  and  rearing  their  young.  Snipe  found  in  great 
numbers,  particularly  about  large  sheets  of  water.  Plovers  are  here  oc- 
casionally; migratory.  Killdeer,  Charadrius  Vociferus,  nearly  all  the 
year,  and  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  Gulls,  or  Petrels,  or  Mother 
Carey's  Chickens,  of  two  kinds,  large  and  small,  mostly  about  large  lakes, 
such  as  Concordia ;  here  all  the  year.  Sand  Hill  Crane,  Grus  Canaden- 
sis, Whooping  Crane,  Qrus  Americana^  pass  during  the  winter  season ; 
and  they  stop  in  the  large  lakes,  and  spend  nearly  the  whole  winter. 
Immense  numbers  of  them  congregate  in  Catahoula  Lake  and  spend  the 
winter,  together  with  ducks,  brants  and  geese.  Wild  Geese,  Anas  Cana- 
densis— Brants,  Anas  Bemicla,  only  here  in  winter ;  migratory.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  these  last  named  birds  are  killed  in  the  diflerent 
lakes  every  winter,  and  sometimes  they  are  carried  to  Natchez,  Alexan- 
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dria,  or  sent  to  New-Orleans  to  supply  their  markets.    Some  people  also 
kill  them  for  their  feathers. 

There  is  also  a  large  crane,  with  Mnrong,  stout,  long  beak,  strong  legs,  two 
feet  long,  white  feathers,  with  some  black  on  the  wings.  They  were 
very  numerous  here  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  and  a  few  come  every  year. 
They  are  persistent  waders  in  water  shallow  enough  to  fish  in,  by  thrust- 
ing their  beaks  down  to  the  mud,  with  the  mandibles  separated,  feeling  all 
about  rapidly,  and  catching  cray  fish,  cat  fish,  or  any  thing  fit  to  eat ; 
the  bill  is  slightly  curved ;  caruncles  at  the  base,  and  on  the  head.  They 
are  called  Gross  Beak. 

Rain  Crow,  although  not  belonging  to  this  class  of  birds,  is  put  here. 
They  are  shy,  but  build  and  rear  their  young  here.  Warloon,  or  Wal- 
loon, a  brown-colored  water  bird,  making  a  noise  which  sounds  like  the 
name ;  feet  partly  webbed,  with  long,  slender  nails.  My  neighbor,  R. 
W.  Prater,  found  one  swinging  to  a  forked  tangled  limb  of  a  bush  by  one 
toe  and  nail,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  extricate  itself.  History 
not  known.  Wild  Ducks  of  different  varieties  visit  our  waters  annually, 
but  only  two  kinds  build  here  and  rear  their  young,  viz..  Wood  Duck^ 
Anas  Sponsa,  which  build  their  nests  in  holes  in  trees  and  hollow  limbs. 
Teal  Ducks,  Anas  Orecca,  or  Carolinensb.  Tetd  Dtuks^  Anas  Discort. 
Sprig  Tail,  A.  Acuta,  breed  here  also. 

Fishes. — We  will  now  enter  upon  a  list  of  the  Fishes,  premising  that 
they  are  very  numerous,  although  there  are  not  manj  varieties. 

Alligator  Oar,  quite  numerous  and  voracious.  Bill  Oar.  Cat  Fish — 
Two  kmds ;  mud  cat  very  large,  and  blue  cat  also  large  and  numerous. 
BiU  Fish,  with  a  kind  of  mandible  (upper)  projecting  far  out,  while  the 
under  one  is  short.  This  fish  has  no  hone  nor  scales  besides  the  bill  and 
skull.  Carp ;  Buffalo  numerous,  and  some  very  large ;  Pike  ;  Gaspa- 
gon  ;  Cotton  F^h  ;  Trout ;  Shore  Pique,  or  Grinnell.  Perch — Three 
kinds,  viz.,  tchite,  brindled,  sun  or  red-hellied.  Sardines  very  numerous. 
Top-waters ;  Sheep  Head ;  Bar  Fish  in  the  spring  time  ;  Eels, 

The  insect  kingdom  not  being  particularly  observed  or  explored,  I  can- 
not say  much  about  them,  nor  be  exact  witn  their  names  or  nabits. 

Hornets  not  very  numerous.  Yellow  Jackets  numerous.  Black  or 
Brown  Wasp,  in  great  numbers,  making  large  tjests;  very  prolific.  Yel- 
low Wasp  build  like  the  others,  but  not  so  numerous.  Ring  Wasp — 
Small,  brown,  with  white  ring  around  abdomen.  Green  striped  Wasp  ; 
Mason  Wasp  or  clay  dauber.  Honey  Bees  numerous ;  wild  in  the  woods. 
Humble  Bee — Two  kinds,  one  boring  in  wood,  the  other  in  the  ground. 
Shrimp  Fly,  Libellula,  springing  from  the  water  in  the  spring,  like  mus- 
quitoes,  about  the  size  of  a  wasp,  with  long  fibres  from  anal  extremity  ; 
very  numerous.  OaUimppers,  musquitoes — Several  varieties,  in  great 
numbers.  Cicada  Plebeia,  or  common  Locust,  not  numerous.  They 
appeared  in  great  numbers  in  1846,  but  were  not  the  septem  decern. 
House  Flies,  in  great  numbers.  Cow  Fly,  Tahani — Large  black,  large 
gray,  small  gray  and  green.  These  annoy  horses,  also.  Ear  Fly,  or  yel- 
low horse  Kar  Fly,  very  troublesome,  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  the 
pine  woods.  Dog  Fly — Gray ;  numerous  about  decaying  cotton  seed. 
Dog  Gnat — Black,  with  white  wings.  Buffalo  Gnat — Small  black  gnat 
or  sand  fly. 

Maggot  Fly — Three  kinds ;  large  green,  large  gray,  and  small  gray ; 
about  the  size  of  a  house  fly. 

These  last  named  were  very  numerous  last  year,  during,  and  immedi- 
ately after,  the  high-water.  They  infested  animals,  depositing  their 
larva  (not  eggs)  in  the  least  sore  or  filthy  place,  and  in  the  sulci  and 
sheaths  of  mares  and  horses,  and  on  the  navels  of  new-bom  calves. 
These  flies,  in  several  cases,  deposited  their  larva  in  the  nostrils  of  negitMS 
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while  asleep,  causing  them  great  pain.  The  best  remedy  was  calomeU 
put  in  the  cavity  where  they  were ;  but  in  places  where  this  was  impos- 
sible, B«  in  the  sheath  of  the  horse,  a  successful  plan  was  to  place  the 
horse  in  deep  water,  so  as  to  effectually  exclude  the  air  from  them,  when 
Aey  would  soon  crawl  out.  I  was  told  that  in  1828,  and  1844,  they  were 
•o  numerous  that  they  deposited  their  eggs  or  larva  in  the  sores  of  trees 
newly  girdled,  and  the  insects  absolutely  grew  and  were  fully  developed. 
It  has  been  supposed  they  were  rendered  so  numerous  by  the  numbers  of 
dead  animals  from  the  overflow. 

MusguUo  Hawk  Flies,  Dragon  Flies,  or  Lihellula,  very  numerous, 
and  of  various  sizes  and  colors.  They  generate,  or  spend  the  larval  state, 
m  water.  Besides  these,  are  many  msects,  buj2:s  :  Aptera,  Lepidopteraj 
CoUoptera,  Orlhaptera,  Hemiptera,  Sfv.  Bedbugs,  Cimex^  are  not  as 
numerous  as  I  have  seen  in  other  places.  Formica  in  great  varieties,  and 
in  immense  hosts,  sometimes  infesting  houses,  particularly  when  low,  and 
near  the  ground.  What  are  called  Flying  Ants  are  also  seen  here.  A 
swarm  is  now  pouring  out.  Grasshoppers,  Oryllus,  of  many  sizes,  vari- 
eties and  numbers. 

Caterpiliars  were  very  numerous  in  1850,  after  the  water  subsided, 
and  destroyed  the  com  and  grass,  and  pea  vines,  so  much  so  that  many  of 
us  made  but  littie  corn.  My  impression  upon  the  matter  was,  that  the  ova 
of  the  various  genera  or  species  of  grylli  had  been  retarded  by  the  water 
in  the  process  of  incubation,  and,  consequently,  when  the  water  went  off, 
the  hot  sun  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  brought  them  forth  all  at  once, 
90  as  to  produce  an  unusual  amount.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  germi- 
nate consecutively  in  their  regular  catenation,  and  been  subject  to  the 
rapacity  of  birds  and  other  enemies,  their  hosts  would  have  been  thinned 
out  8o  as  to  have  attracted  but  little  attention.  An  unusual  number  of 
gryUt,  or  grasshoppers,  succeeded  these  caterpillars,  so  that  I  infer  they 
were  the  same  creatures  metamorphosed.  My  knowledge  of  the  changes 
or  characteristics  of  the  grylli,  prevent  my  declaring  positively  that  this 
was  the  case,  or  is  the  true  solution  of  the  matter.  They  were  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Cotton  Eater  (Ophiusa  Xylina),  but  tnis  does  not  con- 
sume grass,  or  any  plant  besides  cotton,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends ; 
while  the  caterpillars  we  had  here  in  1850  never  attacked  the  cotton, 
although  several  of  us  had  small  patches  of  it  planted  after  the  overflow, 
as  an  experiment.* 

The  Weevil,  Calandra  Remote  Punctata,  is  very  injurious  to  our  com 
here,  as  it  attacks  the  ear  while  yet  on  the  stalk,  and  does  great  damage 
to  it,  following  it  to  the  crib  ;  and  before  the  new  crop  is  housed,  the  grains 
are  so  eviscerated  that  hardly  any  nutritious  properties  are  left  m  it. 
There  are  two  kinds,  known  as  the  black  and  brown,  the  latter  being  most 
numerous  and  rapacious.  No  means  are  known  of  effectually  checking  or 
removing  them. 

Having  thus  cursorily  and  imperfectly  gone  through  with  the  various 
subjects  embraced  under  the  fourth  interrogatory,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  fifth. 


*  At  tfak  time  there  is  a  small  fly.  or  rather  gnat,  which  is  very  destructive  to  young 
vegetables,  and  whkh  has  destrpved  the  plants  in  many  of  my  neighbors'  gardens.  They 
aire  a  very  little  larger  than  the  dog  gnat,  and  some  have  white  wmgs,  with  a  dark,  cres- 
cent-shaped mark  on  the  outside  edge  of  each  wing,  while  the  other  has  wings  of  a  uniform 
dark  color.  I  believe  I  keep  them  off  my  plants  by  sifting  lime  and  ashes  over  them,  and 
•catteiing  onion  tops  over  the  beds.  They  even  eat  the  com  in  the  fields,  so  as  to  injure 
k  very  much.    This  is  the  I6th  March.  1851. 

8o  much  has  been  written  about  the  cotton  eater  caterpillar,  that  I  deem  it  minecessazy 
to  say  any  thing  hero. 
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qUERT    v. 

The  Parisli  of  Concordia  is  eminently  a  cotton -growing  parisb,  and  as 
such,  needs  no  minute  detail  of  its  productions.  There  is  only  enongh 
Indicm  com  raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  animal  and  human  opera- 
tives, and  very  little  of  it  shipped  to  market  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Sweet  Potatoes  are  raised  m  abundance,  the  soil  yielding  them  very 
abundantly ;  the  average  amount  is  200  bushels  per  acre,  with  ordinary 
tilth.*  The  Irish  Potatoe  grows  very  luxuriantly,  but  is  never  reared  for 
shipment.  Seldom  kept  through  winter.  Planted  in  February  and 
March. 

The  yield  of  cotton  is  generally  averaged,  one  year  with  another,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  parish,  at  a  bale  of  400  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  per 
acre  ;  but  I  think,  myself,  the  estimate  is  too  high,  at  least  it  has  been 
since  my  advent  into  this  section. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  by  some  is  put  at  40,  45,  and  even  60  and  60 
bushels  per  acre ;  but  all  of  these  figures  are  too  high ;  I  think  33},  or 
about  100  bushels  for  every  three  acres,  a  fair  and  reasonable  average,  one 
year  with  another.  This  crop  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  seasons  at 
the  time  of  earing.  My  impression  is,  too,  that  com  here  is  allowed  too 
much  room,  as  the  soil  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  thick  stand. 

No  material  changes  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  have  taken  place 
here.  The  plow  is  the  main  tool  of  our  farmers,  and  much  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  crops  is  performed  by  it  as  can  possibly  be  done,  leaving  only 
the  unavoidable  part  for  the  hoe.  The  stoutest  hands,  generally,  are  put 
behind  the  plow,  and  they  are  expected  to  do  good  work. 

Corn  is  usually  planted  in  drills,  five  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  be- 
tween the  hills,  or  stalks,  and  planted  from  the  20th  Febmary  to  the  12th 
March. 

Cotton  is  planted  in  drills  from  six  to  eight  feet  -apart,  and  cut  out  to 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet;  planted  from  the  25th  March  to  the  10th 
April. 

Sugar  Cane  has  been  raised  in  the  parish  for  a  great  many  years,  but 
never  for  purposes  of  manufacture  till  1847,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Glasscock, 
of  Black  River,  who  made  that  year  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Mr. 
James  Gillespie  also  raised  cane  that  year,  but  has  never  made  su^ar.  Mr. 
B.  D.  Percy,  on  Tensas,  raised  cane  in  1849  and  1850,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  erecting  a  commodious  and  handsome  brick  sugar  house,  but 
has  not  yet  made  any  sugar.  He  intends  to  operate  with  steam,  having 
his  engine  and  machmery  on  the  premises  already.  Mr.  Glasscock  ground 
his  first  sugar  crop  by  horse  power ;  he  put  up  a  steam  en^ne  in  1 849, 
which  year  he  made  100  hogsheads;  but  in  1850,  owing  to  high-water,  he 
made  only  a  sufficiency  for  tamily  consumption. 

Cotton  has  been  reared  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  parish  since  a  very 
early  day — but  was  first  raised  in  the  westem  part  in  1838. 

Kice  has  never  been  cultivated  here  to  any  extent,  but  the  soil,  climate, 
and  locality,  are  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth.  Mr.  Percy  is  planting 
a  small  patch  this  year,  1S51. 

Indigo  has  never  been  planted  or  cultivated  for  purposes  of  manufacture 
or  use,  but  some  persons  have  carelessly  thrown  some  seeds  about,  which 
sprang  up,  and  yielded  well,  and  the  plant  continues  to  come  up  annually 
in  the  same  places,  and  flourishes  well  without  any  attention. 

Tobacco,  1  believe,  is  indigenous,  but  is  never  cultivated,  except  by  the 
negroes  occasionally  for  their  own  use. 

*  The  tubers  are  bedded,  aa  we  term  it,  early  in  February,  and  the  yooDff  Bhoota  drawn 
and  set  out  in  the  ridgea,  which  are  prepared  with  ploughs  and  hoes,  five  feet  apart,  an<? 
fifteen  to  twen^  inches  high. 
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Grains — Of  these  none  are  ever  sown  but  oats,  and  they  only  in  small 
patches,  for  pasturage  or  early  fodder.  Rye  grows  well  when  sown,  but 
IS  only  planted  as  forage  for  cattle.  Wheat,  if  ever  experimented  with, 
has  uniformly  failed,  so  as  to  discourage  a  repetition.  The  dampness  of 
the  climate  is  such  that  it  uniformly  takes  the  smut  or  rust.  Millet  does 
Tery  well  here,  and  two  crops  can  be  made  in  one  season.  It  is  planted 
in  narrow  drills. 

The  country  being  so  exclusively  a  cotton-growing  region,  little  atten- 
tion has  been  addressed  to  the  culture  of  vines  or  fruit  trees^  only  a  few  of 
the  most  common  and  hardy  being  set  out.  The  peach,  plum,  quince  and 
fig,  flourish  well  here,  even  with  sb'ght  attention. 

The  Tea  plant  is  growing  luxuriantly  at  Mr.  John  Fletcher* s,  on  Lake 
Concordia,  where  he  threw  out  some  seeds  on  the  road  side.  It  comes  up 
annually,  and  grows  sometimes  more  than  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves,  when 
dried,  possess  the  aroma  of  that  brought  from  China. 

Having  already  given  the  nature  of  our  soils  under  Query  IV.,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  Lands  here  are  esteemed  yery  highly, 
and  valued  at  from  820  to  $60  per  acre,  according  to  the  state  of  im- 
provement«  &c.  Even  the  lands  on  this  Branjier  grant,  when  changing 
owners,  sell  for  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  according  to  the  state  of  im- 
provement. 

The  state  of  improvement  of  the  different  farms  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  parish  is  limited,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  ownership.  Dwelling 
bouses  are  generally  only  temporary  edifices,  or,  if  frame  buildings,  they 
are  generally  unfinished.  In  the  eastern  part,  however,  some  of  the  dwef- 
hn^  are  very  genteel  and  commodious. 

Here,  on  Tensas  and  Black  River,  our  gin  houses  are  roughly  construct- 
ed, and  generally  only  the  attic  above  the  machinery  is  all  the  room  for  the 
gin  stand  and  hnt  room.  Our  corn  cribs  are  usually  puncheon  pens,  or 
made  of  cypress  pickets  set  on  end. 

Out  fences  throughout  the  parish  are  mostly  the  old  Virginia  worm  fence, 
the  monotony  beins  occasionally  relieved  by  what  is  called  a  picket  fence, 
made  of  posts,  with  mortises,  and  five  horizontal  pickets,  with  ends  ten- 
oned, beveled,  and  slipped  into  these  mortises.  Sometimes  the  picket 
fences  are  made  by  nailing  the  pickets  to  the  posts.  This  latter  plan  is 
mpersedine  the  otner,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  nails,  and  the  greater 
ease  of  making  the  fence,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  posts  being  placed 
with  their  flat  faces  on  a  plane  with  the  surface  of  the  fence,  they  with- 
stand winds  better. 

I  know  of  no  line  of  enclosure  by  hedging  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Glass- 
cock has,  this  spring,  set  a  hedge  row  on  his  front,  of  the  Cherokee  rose. 
I  would  here  recommend  the  Osage  orange  as  being  highly  adapted  to 
hedging  in  the  swamp  lands  of  our  state,  because  it  withstands  the  high- 
water.*  I  have  seen  several  Bois  d*Arc  trees  which  lived  through  the 
overflow  when  the  water  was  a  foot  deep  around  them  for  nearly  four 
months,  t 

I  know  of  no  extensive  estates  now  opening  near  me  besides  one  belong- 
ing to  General  E.  Sparrow,  where  he  has  bought  out  three  small  settle- 
ments from  white  men  who  owned  no  negroes,  and  has  put  a  force  of 

•  We  published  a  Talnable  article  on  tbi»  subject  in  vol.  r.  or  vi  of  the  Review.— [En. 

t  Oor  soU  is  so  very  strong  and  fertile  that  we  never  use  any  manures  in  the  neld. 
What  Utile  manure  is  employed  about  gardens  is  composed  of  the  cleanings  of  borse 
•tables,  lots.  Sector  a  few  rotted  cotton  seed.  Some  prejudice  is  felt  to  manure  by  the 
ignorant,  as  they  imagine  that  bugs,  flies  or  worms  spring  from  it,  and  injure  the  plaots. 

The  rotten  cotton  seed  are  used  on  the  older  farms,  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  parish, 
•spadaDy  in  the  com  crop. 
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twenty-five  hands  in  the  place,  and  has  cleared  much  land,  and  bnilt  a 
good  gin  house,  together  with  other  buildings.  It  is  true,  all  of  the  farms 
are  improving,  opening  more  land,  ditching,  building,  &c.,  every  year. 

The  great  devastations  of  the  last  overflow  aroused  our  citizens,  and  also 
our  Police  Jury,  to  action,  in  the  matter  of  Itvees^  so  that  within  the  past 
eight  months  several  bayous  and  sloughs  have  been  stopped  by  combining 
the  forces  of  different  plantations.  Now,  at  this  time,  14th  March,  the 
water  is  rising  24  inches  in  twenty-four  hours  in  Black  River,  and  is 
within  74  feet  of  the  last  high-water  mark,  and  were  it  not  for  the  levees 
would  be  all  through  the  country,  cutting  off  intercourse.  There  is  a  dis- 
position now  to  work  on  these  embankments,  and  a  feeling  of  safety  from 
an  overflow  more  than  has  been  enjoyed  any  previous  year,  although  the 
water  is  high  and  rising.  We  are  very  much  benefited  and  protected 
by  the  levees  above  on  the  Mississippi  River ;  but  if  they  were  to  give 
way,  our  work  here  would  not  benefit  us  much.  The  Police  Jury,  early 
in  the  year  1850,  passed  an  ordinance  to  have  the  parish  leveed  all  round, 
and  made  appropriations  to  pay  for  the  work  at  the  rates  of  eight  cents  per 
cubic  yard  for  all  levees  of  and  under  four  feet,  and  ten  cents  for  all  over 
four  and  under  six  feet,  and  thirteen  cents  for  all  over  six  and  under  eight 
feet,  and  fifteen  cents  for  all  over  eight  and  under  twelve  feet  high — and 
eighteen  cents  for  all  exceeding  twelve  feet.  Under  this  liberal  provision, 
several  thousands  of  yards  of  levee,  in  the  most  important  places,  have 
been  made  during  last  autumn  and  winter,  and  some  are  being  put  up  now. 
The  parish  issues  scrip  for  the  payment  of  this  work,  and  the  planters  use 
it  to  pay  their  taxes,  &c.  There  has  always  been  great  backwardness  in 
levee  work  on  this  grant,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  titles  and  owner- 
ship. 

The  roads  in  the  parish,  except  those  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Concordia  Lake,  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  roads,  the}'  are  so  very  bad, 
being  every  year  during  the  winter  and  spring  nearly  impassable,  even  on 
horseback.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  working  the  roads,  and  some- 
tiroes  the  overseers  are  remiss  in  the  non-performance  of  their  duties,  while 
Ihe  citizens  work  slightly,  and  even  that  grudgingly. 

There  are  very  few  bridges  in  the  parish,  although  there  are  so  many 
bayous,  sloughs,  &c.,  across  which  we  are  compelled  to  pass  constantly. 
For  several  years  here  there  was  but  one  bridge  between  Black  River 
and  Vidalia,  and  in  order  to  cross  it  we  had  to  pay  toll,  although  we  were 
going  to  attend  court,  and  perform  other  duties,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish 
and  her  citizens.  The  charter  for  the  bridge  expired  in  1849,  and  the 
road  was  changed,  and  another  bridge  put  over  another  bayou,  so  we  are 
rid  of  that,  although  we  have  srill  to  cross  another  bayou  (Cross-Crocodile) 
in  a  ferry,  and  pay  every  time  ;  and  this  bayou  could  be  bridged  very 
easily,  but  there  are  too  many  negroes,  and  too  few  white  people  in  the 
parish  for  this  to  be  done.  Considering  the  amount  of  travel  through  this 
parish,  by  emigrants  and  travelers  to  the  West,  it  is  astonishing  that  more 
attention  is  not  directed  to  the  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  than  is.  If  a  good 
highway  was  made,  with  bridges,  the  amount  of  traveling  would  be 
greater,  and  the  money  dropped  in  the  parish  would  soon  pay  for  it. 

The  roads  in  the  summer  and  fall  are  dry,  and  tolerably  good,  but  still 
not  near  what  they  might  be  made. 

We  have  no  mode  of  transportation  here  besides  the  steamboats,  as  all 
the  plantations  are  in  a  few  miles  drive  of  some  one  of  the  navigable 
streams  which  border  our  parish.  The  bulk  of  the  business  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  parish  is  directly  with  New-Orleans,  and,  in  fact,  the 
eastern  portion  also  transport  their  cotton  to  the  grand  emporium,  doing 
only  a  little  incidental  trading  in  Natchez. 
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We  have  really  no  internal  navigatkm,  as  there  is  no  navicable  stream 
ID  the  parish ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  almost  completely  embraced 
within  navigable  streams,  viz.,  Mississippi,  Red,  Black,  and  Tensas 
Rivers. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  made  to  open  communication  between 
Trinity  and  Natchez,  by  steamboats,  during  high-water,  by  opening 
Brushy  Bayou,  Caney  and  Crocodile  Bayous,  into  Turtle  and  Concordia 
Lakes ;  but  the  thing  would  hardly  pay:;  and  as  the  benefits  would  only 
accrue  to  the  merchants  of  Natchez,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  this  com- 
munication is  never  likely  to  be  made.  The  easiest,  cheapest,  and  best 
plan,  would  be  to  make  a  rail-road,  connecting  the  two  points,  so  that  the 
communication  could  be  continued  during  the  whole  year ;  but  this  is  all 
a  chimera. 

qUERT  VI. 

LiFK. — There  are  no  remarkable  instances  of  fecundity  in  my  know- 
ledge. 7\oin  births  are  rare  here,  and  very  generally  one  or  both  children 
die  shortly  after  birth.  Many  women  have  moved  in  here  with  large 
femilies  of  children,  mostly  adults.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oglethorpe,  from 
Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  moved  here  from  Alabama  in  1839,  who  is  the 
mother  of  fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  grown ;  she  is  69  years  of 
age. 

Our  negro  women  generally  breed  regularly,  and  have  large,  fine  chil- 
dren, but  very  few  of  them  have  more  man  six  children.* 

In  answer  to  the  query  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  this  section,  I  would 
respectfully  refer  you  to  my  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  Dr.  E.  I).  Fenner's  "  Southern  Medical  Reports"  for  1850,  in 
which  all  the  desired  information  can  be  found.  I  would  also  state,  that  a 
similar  article  will  be  hereafter  found  in  his  third  volume  of  Reports,  if  he 
should  publish  such  a  work. 

In  that  article  of  mine  will  be  also  found  meteorological  tables,  &c.  I 
have  been  at  great  trouble,  and  some  labor,  to  collate  a  mortuary  table, 
embracing  a  space  of  about  twenty  miles  square,  circumjacent  to  Trinity, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  together  with  an  average  census  during  the  same 
space  of  dme. 

I  have  down  now  an  average  population  of  1793  (there  are  some  few 
places  not  yet  embraced) — and  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  as  fully  as  I 
can  ascertain,  since  1840,  is  513. 

Average  population  for  ten  years  is  1793. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  ten  years,  513. 

You  may  now  calculate  the  per  centage  of  deaths  yourself. 

The  births  I  made  no  effort  to  ascertain.  The  great  bulk  of  deaths  is 
children.  Of  adult  deaths  the  bulk  of  the  males  is  caused  from  the  imme- 
diate or  remote  eflfects  of  drinking  mean  spirituous  liquors ;  of  women,  more 
are  killed  by  diseases  connected  with,  or  springing  from  sexual  organiza- 
tion, partuntion  and  its  sequels,  &;c. 

In  no  other  country,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  aphorism  of  Hofifman  so 
folly  verified  as  in  this,  viz : 

"  Propter  $obtm  uUrum,  muUer  est  U  quod  est" 

*  Major  St.  John  B.  Liddell,  of  Catahoula,  on  Black  River,  1|  miles  below  Trinity, 
•ecded  there  in  1640,  with  forty  odd  negroes,  and  in  1850  they  had  increased  b^  births  to 
opwards  of  eighty,  that  is,  Aey  had  donoled  in  ten  years.  Wheo  proper  care  is  taken  of 
raildren  here,  they  are  as  easily  raised  as  any  where,  but  generally  they  are  over-indolged, 
unreatnined,  and  allowed  to  gormandize,  and  thereby  produce  or  aggravate  disease. 
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Intestinal  worms,  lumhrici,  kill  hundreds  of  children,  axinually,  in  this 
parish ;  <while  dentition^  and  its  concomitants,  day  other  hundreds.* 

qUERT   VIII. 

Education  akd  Religion. — College  or  library  we  have  none  in  the 
parish,  and  probably  never  will  have.  My  own  hbrary  consists  of  some 
500  volumes,  the  largest,  I  presume,  in  the  parish,  but  much  of  it  isexclu* 
sively  medical.  Religion  here  is  only  talked  of  as  one  of  the  by-gones. 
For  more  than  twelve  (to  the  close  of  1850)  months,  I  presume,  not  more 
than  one  sermon  was  preached  in  the  whole  parish.  There  are  very  few 
people  who  make  any  proJensions  to  religion.  Those  of  my  acquaintance 
who  are  members  of  any  church,  are  Methodist  Episcopal. 

There  are  a  few  who  profess  to  be  Baptists^  but  they  have  no  preacher, 
nor  any  church  building.  There  are  also  a  few  who  are  Christian  Bap- 
tists, or  commonly  called  Campbellists,  but  they  have  no  organization  or 
clergy. 

There  is  hut  one  church  edifice  in  the  parish,  and  that  is  about  1|  niilea 
from  my  house ;  and  although  built  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  neigh- 
bors, is  tacitly  considered  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  never 
been  preached  in  by  any  other  denomination. 

As  to  schools,  we  have  only  three  in  the  parish  that  I  know  any- 
thing of,  and  two  of  these  are  on  Black  River — one  at  the  above  named 
Concord  Church,  and  the  other  six  miles  below,  near  the  mouth  of  Ross's 
Bayou,  t 

The  school  usually  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  students,  of 
both  sexes. 

The  other  school  is  kept  near  or  in  Concord  Church. 

This  school  numbers  usually  from  fifteen  to  forty  students.  They  are 
only  taught  the  rudimentary  branches  of  English  education. 

Mr.  B.  taught  English  grammar  on  the  inductive  plan  of  Pestalozzi, 
but  had  only  a  few  students,  most  of  whom  were  adults. 

*  8ince  writing  this  t  have  seen  the  imperfect  censas  table,  publiflbed  by  F.  G.  Smith, 
which  puts  down  the  popolation  of  Concordia,  whites,  624  ;  blacks,  6,934 ;  total,  7,758. 
Dwelling  houses,  917  ;  farms,  167 ;  schools,  5. 

Deaths  from  Jane,  1849,  to  June,  1850,  171.  Square  mUes,  792.  Amount  of  real  and 
personal  estate,  $5,713,275. 

It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  either  a  misprint  or  a  great  error  in  this  last  item,  for  the 
nesToes  alone,  beine  estimated  at  $400  round,  make  $3,773,600. 

Value  of  labor  is  hard  to  estimate,  L  e.,/rte  labor,  as  so  litUe  of  it  is  done.  White  men 
hate  to  work  where  negroes  are  plenty. 

Day  laborers  may  be  had  for  from  $15  to  $30  per  month.  Negroes  hired  by  the  year, 
for  from  $70  to  $120,  owing  to  sex  and  quality.  Overseers'  wages  are  regulated  by  the 
number  of  negroes,  and  their  own  skill;  but  from  $10  to  $30  per  hand  is  Uie  range. 

^y e  really  have  no  toum  in  the  parish.  At  Vidalia  is  the  court  house,  and  offices  of  the 
parish  functionaries,  with  lawyers'  and  doctors'  shops,  and  a  boarding  house,  but  not  one 
single  store  of  any  kiod,  or  even  warehouse.  I  know  of  but  one  store  in  the  parish^ 
ana  that  is  kept  down  on  Black  Hiver,  below  Horse-shoe  Lake,  by  Captain  6.  C.  Bcot(, 
and  sells,  perhaps,  not  more  than  $10,000  worth  in  a  year.  I  am  told  there  is  also  a  small 
store  at  Rifle  Point 

t  There  is  a  lady  keeping  ^public  school,  or  common  school,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
below  Vidalia,  who  has  but  otu  student,  but  by  law  she  is  entitled  to  a  full  salary,  and 
absolutely  gets  $500  per  annum  of  the  school  fund,  while  those  other  teachers  on  Black 
River  have  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  $300  and  $350,  while  they  teach  twenty  and 
twenty-five  students. 
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ART.  m-PLANK  ROADS. 

No.  III.* 

The  authorities  which  I  have  consulted,  give  the  resistance  to  wheels  in  mo- 
tion from  friction,  on  a  wooden  plane,  at  from  1  in  94  to  1  in  98,  but  special 
reference  must  be  had  to  the  hardness  of  the  material.  In  New- York,  where 
■oft  hemlock  is  used  for  plank-roads,  this  resistance  is  estimated  at  1  in  60  of 
the  weight ;  with  our  hard  pine  1  in  80  may  safely  be  assumed  ;  but  as  such 
calculations  should  be  based  on  the  resistance  of  the  roads  which  have  been 
considerably  worn,  and  therefore  not  perfectly  smooth,  I  will  assume  1  in  60 
as  my  basis  for  calculation. 

The  most  reliable  authorities  give  the  available  effect  of  a  horse  as  equivalent  to 
a  tractive  force  of  125  pounds,  moving  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  for  ten  hours 
in  twenty-four.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dynamic  effort  of  a  horse, 
or  total  power  which  he  is  capable  of  exerting  on  a  dead  pull,  is  much  greater. 
Dr.  Gregory  assumes  it  to  be  equal  to  420  pounds.  It  is  by  a  frequent  tax  ot 
this  absolute  energy  that  our  wagoners  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  immense 
resistance  which  they  encounter,  from  hub-deep  mud,  and  the  uneven  surface 
of  our  up-country  roads.  Assuming  the  resistance  to  be  one  in  sixty  of  the 
weight,  a  horse  would  be  capable  of  drawing,  upon  a  level  plank-road,  for  days 
and  months  in  succession,  without  suffering  from  over-exertion,  7,600  pounds, 
including  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  and  move  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  for 
ten  hours  in  twenty-four. 

On  an  ascent  of  one  in  fifty,  the  power  of  the  horse  to  move  at  the  same 
speed  would  be  equal  to  the  draft  of  4,000  lbs.,  which  would  give  for  four 
horses  16,000  lbs.,  equal  to  forty  bales  of  cotton  of  400  lbs.  each  ;  but  this  is 
Uie  gross  load  ;  if  we  deduct  four  bales  for  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  we  shall 
have  thirty-six  bales  as  the  net  load.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  this  calcu- 
lation, no  allowance  is  made  for  the  diminished  resistance  on  the  easy  and  level 
grades  of  the  road.  The  calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  the  road, 
throughout  the  whole  extent,  is  a  rise  of  one  in  fifty,  and  that  the  velocity,  as 
well  as  load  carried,  is  governed  by  the  resistance  upon  such  an  ascent. 

Now,  in  practice,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  as- 
certained that  a  horse,  moving  two  miles  an  hour  for  eight  hours,  can  exert  a 
force  of  166  pounds  ;  therefore,  on  a  plane  of  one  in  fifty,  at  this  rate  of  speed, 
he  would  draw  for  eight  hours  5,408  pounds,  gross,  in  the  place  of  4,000,  as 
before  stated,  which  would  be  for  the  four  mules,  fifty-three  bales.  By  redu- 
cing the  speed,  therefore,  to  this  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ascent 
cowd  be  overcome  with  this  load  ;  particularly,  as  this  rate  of  inclination 
would  only  be  encountered  occasionally  ;  probably  not  for  a  tenth  of  the  day's 
work.  Upon  the  remainder  of  the  road,  the  speed  could  be  increased  to  three, 
four,  and  five  miles  an  hour,  with  ease  to  the  horse,  without  using  a  power  of 
traction  on  the  level  p&rts  of  the  road  exceeding  forty-one  pounds  to  the  horse. 
This  would  admit  of  a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour,  according  to  Wood  and 
Leslie.  The  ordinary  speed  upon  the  roads  in  New-  Vork,  with  heavy  loaded 
w^ons,  is  three  miles  an  hour,  or  thirty  miles  a  day. 

In  that  state,  where  the  grades  are  from  1  in  16  to  1  in  20,  a  ton  is  a  com- 
mon load  for  a  horse,  at  an  average  of  the  above-mentioned  speed.  On  a  grade 
of  1  in  50,  a  horse  will  draw  two  tons  ;  this  is  ascertained  from  actual  practice, 
which,  aside  from  all  scientific  rules,  proves  the  above  calculation  within 
bounds.  The  inquiry  of  the  planter  will  not  be,  how  much  his  team  of  mules 
will  be  enabled  to  haul  to  market,  but  how  he  is  to  arrange  his  wagon  so  as  to 
carry  a  full  load.  With  a  little  additional  strength  to  the  axles  of  an  ordinary 
road  wagon,  it  will  sustain  from  15  to  20,000  lbs.  without  injury,  while  running 

*  In  poblishing  No.  11.  of  Mr.  Qregg,  on  Plank-Roads,  and  considering  the  views  we 
have  BO  frequency  expressed  npon  the  advantages,  etc.,  of  Rail-Roads,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  necessary  for  us  to  say.  that  we  disagree  with  him  esaentially  in  opinion  on 
many  important  points.    We  may  show  these  hereafter. — [£d. 
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on  the  even,  smooth  surface  of  the  plank-road.  It  is  not  the  weight  osnallj 
put  on  them  that  racks  them  to  pieces,  but  the  strain  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected from  running  on  steep,  sideling  declivities,  and  from  being  dragged  over 
roots,  stumps  and  ruts. 

If  any  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  practicability  of  carrying  such  enor- 
mous loads  on  a  plank-road,  I  will  refer  to  any  of  the  best  standard  works  for 
authority  as  to  resistance  from  friction,  for  wheels  in  motion,  on  different  kinds 
of  roads  ;  where,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Macadamized  roads  produce  but  one-third 
of  the  resistance  which  is  found  to  exist  on  a  sand  or  gravel  road  ;  and  that  a 
plank-road  produces  one-half  less  than  a  Macadamized  road,  so  that  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  mule  can  haul  six  times  as  much  over  a  plank-road,  as  he  would  be 
able  to  carry  over  a  common  sand  or  gravel  road.  Then,  again,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  from  20  to  24  bales  of  cotton  is  a  common  load  for 
four  mules,  through  the  streets  of  Columbia,  where  the  grades  certainly  ex- 
ceed one  in  flfly,  and  the  surface  no  better  than  an  ordinary  road. 

**  We  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  assuming  4,000  pounds 
to  the  horse,  as  the  net  load  which  can  be  conveyed  on  a  plank-road  with 
grades  of  one  in  fifty,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day — this  would  be  forty 
bales  for  a  team  of  four  mules.  But  to  make  allowance  for  the  weiffht  of  the 
wagon,  and  provisions  necessary  to  feed  the  team,  we  will  deduct  eight  bales= 
3,200  pounds — leaving  a  net  load  of  thirty-two  bales  of  cotton,  of  400  pounds 
each.  Allowing  S3  per  day,  which  is  considered  a  very  full  estimate  for  the 
services  of  a  four-horse  team,  then  32  bales,  12,800  pounds,  would  be  conveyed 
thirty  miles  for  $3,  plus  the  tolls.  Estimating  the  tolls  at  four  cents  a  nule, 
would  give  $1  20  for  the  thirty  miles  ;  or  a  total  expense  of  $4  20  for  12,800 
pounds  conveyed  a  distance  of  thirty  miles— equal  to  9  1-10  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  for  a  distance  of  100  miles,  a  fraction  less  than  87  cents  a  bale.  I  re- 
gard cheapness,  in  our  country,  as  the  most  essential  element  in  estimating 
the  value  of  an  improved  means  of  intercommunication.  Rail-roads,  unless 
they  are  located  on  thoroughfares,  and  managed  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy,  will  not  be  able  to  carry  freights  at  the  above  rates ;  for  roads  of 
fifty  miles  and  under,  the  compensation  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  labor  of  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  clerk's  hire  for  receiving  and  de- 
livering. 

Persons  living  at  distant  points  from  the  plank-road  would,  with  four  teams, 
bring  to  the  road  a  load,  which  would  be  transferred  to  one  wagon  on  the 
plank-road.  Tso  material  alterations  would  be  necessary  in  the  wagons  for  the 
plank-road,  except  the  erection  of  a  frame  sufficiently  long  to  hold  from  30  to 
36  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  requisite  provender  for  the  team  of  mules. 

Those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  plank-road  or  its  branches,  will  be  able 
to  carry  a  crop  to  market  in  less  time,  and  with  less  labor,  and  certainly  with 
less  wear  and  tear  of  wagons  and  harness,  than  is  now  expended  in  carrying 
the  same  over  forty  miles  of  hilly  and  muddy  roads  to  a  rail-road  depot.  To 
such  persons  the  saving  will  be  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  rail-road  freight, 
with  Its  attendant  drayage,  and  other  expenses. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  PLANTATION  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— DISEASES  AND  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  NEGRO  RACE. 
No.  I. 
This  Interesting  subject  has  never  before,  we  believe,  been  treated  in  an  in- 
dependent and  philosophical  manner,  by  any  of  our  physiological  and  medical 
writers,  although  it  has  a  direct  and  practical  bearing  upon  over  three  millions 
of  people,  and  $2,000,000,000  of  property  !  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  New-Orleans, 
deserves  distinguished  praise  for  the  able  investigations  he  has  conducted  in 
this  recondite  department,  and  we  believe  they  wiU  be  received  among  the 
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pboters  thronglioat  the  South  u  of  inappreciable  value.  They  are  embodied 
IB  a  paper,  read  by  him  before  the  late  Medical  Convention  of  Louisiana,  which 
we  shall  present  to  our  readers  in  two  or  three  parts,  according  to  subjects.  It 
is  trnpossible  to  occupy  the  same  space  with  material  a  tithe  part  so  valuable  : 

Aith<Hi|[[h  the  African  race  constitutes  nearly  a  moiety  of  our  southern  popu- 
lation, it  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  much  scientific  investigation,  and  is 
almost  entirely  unnoticed  in  medical  books  and  schools.  It  is  omy  very  lately 
that  it  has,  in  large  masses,  dwelt  in  juxtaposition  with  science  and  mental 
progress.  (^  the  Niger  and  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  it  has  existed  for  thousands 
of  years,  excluded  from  the  observation  of  the  scientific  world.  It  is  only  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  that  the  people  of  that  race  have  been  introduced  on 
this  continent.  They  are  located  in  those  parts  of  it,  not  prolific  in  books  and 
medical  authors.  No  medical  school  was  ever  established  near  them  until  a 
few  years  ago ;  hence,  their  diseases  and  physical  peculiarities  are  almost  un- 
known to  the  learned.  The  little  knowledge  that  Southern  physicians  hsv^  ac- 
<Iiiired  concerning  them,  has  not  been  derived  from  books  or  medical  lectures, 
but  from  &cts  learned  from  their  own  observation  in  the  field  of  experience,  or 
picked  up  here  and  there  from  others. 

Before  goin^  into  the  peculiarities  of  their  diseases,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
at  the  anatomical  and  physiological  differences  between  the  negro  and  the  white 
Bian ;  otherwise  their  mseases  cannot  be  understood.  It  is  commonlv  taken 
lor  granted,  that  the  color  of  the  skin  constitutes  the  main  and  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  black  and  the  white  race ;  but  there  are  other  differences 
more  deep,  durable  and  indelible,  in  their  anatomy  and  physiology,  than  that  of 
mere  color.  In  the  albino  the  skin  is  white,  yet  the  organization  is  that  of  the 
negro.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  in  the  skin  that  a  difference  of  color  exists  be- 
tween the  neffro  and  the  white  man,  but  in  the  membranes,  the  muscles,  the 
tendons,  and  m  all  the  fluids  and  secretions.  Even  the  negroes  brain  and  nerves, 
the  chyle  and  aO  the  humors,  are  tinctured  with  a  shade  of  the  pervading  dark- 
ness. His  bile  is  of  a  deeper  color,  and  his  blood  is  blacker  than  the  white 
man's.  There  is  the  same  difference  in  the  flesh  of  the  white  and  black  man,  in 
regard  to  color,  that  exists  between  the  flesh  of  the  rabbit  and  the  hare.  His  bones 
are  whiter  and  harder  than  those  of  the  white  race,  owing  to  their  containing 
more  phosphate  of  lime  and  less  ffelatine.  His  head  is  hung  on  the  atlas  differ- 
ently from  the  white  man ;  the  mce  is  thrown  more  upwards,  and  the  neck  is 
shorter  and  less  oblique ;  the  spine  more  inwards,  and  the  pelvis  more  obliquely 
outwards  ;  the  thigh-bones  larger,  and  flattened  from  before  backwards ;  the 
bones  more  bent ;  Uie  legs  curved  outwards,  or  bowed  ;  the  feet,  flat ;  the  gas- 
trocnemii  muscles  so  long,  as  to  make  the  ankle  appear  as  if  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  foot ;  the  gait,  hopper-hipped,  or  what  the  French  call  VaUnw4 
iekanckee,  not  unlike  that  of  a  person  carrying  a  burden.  The  projecting 
mouth,  the  retreating  forehead,  the  broad,  flat  nose,  thick  lips  and  woolly  hair, 
are  peculiarities  that  strike  every  beholder.  According  to  Soemmerrinff  and  other 
anatomists,  who  have  dissected  the  negro,  his  brain  is  a  ninth  or  tenth  less  than 
in  other  races  of  men,  his  facial  angle  smaller,  and  all  the  nerves  going  from  the 
brain,  as  also  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  are  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
the  white  man.  The  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  are  an  exception,  being 
smaller  than  in  the  white  race.  Soemmerring  remarks,  that  the  negro's  brain 
has  in  a  great  measure  run  into  nerves.  One  of  the  most  striking  differences  is 
foond  in  the  much  greater  size  of  the  foramen  magnum  in  the  negro  than  the 
white  man.  The  foramen,  or  orifice  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
is  not  only  larger,  but  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  particularly  the  nerves  sup- 
plying the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera.  Althougn  the  nose  is  flat,  the  turbi- 
nated bones  are  more  developed,  and  the  pituitary  membrane,  lining  the  internal 
cavities  of  the  nose,  more  extensive  than  in  the  white  man,  ana  causing  die 
sense  of  smell  to  be  more  acute.  The  negro's  hearing  is  better,  his  si^t  is 
stronger,  and  he  seldom  needs  spectsusles. 

The  field  of  vision  is  not  so  large  in  the  negro's  eye  as  in  the  white  man's. 
He  bears  the  rays  of  the  sun  better,  because  he  is  provided  with  an  anatomical 
peculiarity  in  the  inner  canthus,  contracting  the  field  of  vision,  and  excludiBg 
5  VOL.  L 
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the  fun's  rays, — somethiBg  like  the  membrana  nictitans,  formed  by  a  preter- 
natural deyelopment  of  the  plica  lunaris,  like  that  which  is  observed  in  apes. 
His  imitative  powers  are  very  great,  and  he  can  agitate  every  part  of  the  body 
at  the  same  time,  or  what  he  calls  dancing  all  over.  Frpm  the  di^sion  of  the 
brain,  as  it  were,  into  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  in  the  shape  of  nerves  to 
minister  to  the  senses,  everything,  from  the  necessity  of  such  a  conformation, 
partakes  of  sensuality,  at  the  expense  of  intellectuality.  Thus,  music  is  a 
mere  sensual  pleasure  with  the  negro.  There  is  nothing  in  his  music  address- 
ing the  understanding ;  it  has  melody,  but  no  harmony ;  his  songs  are  mere 
sounds,  without  sense  or  meaning — pleasing  the  ear,  without  conveying  a  sinffle 
idea  to  the  mind ;  his  ear  is  gratified  by  sound,  as  his  stomach  is  by  food,  llie 
great  development  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  profuse  distribution  of  ner- 
vous matter  to  the  stomach,  liver  and  genital  organs,  would  make  the 
Ethiopian  race  entirely  unmanageable,  if  it  were  not  that  this  excessive 
nervous  development  is  associated  with  a  deficiency  of  red  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  and  arterial  systems,  from  a  defective  atmospherization  or 
artbrializ^tion  of  the  blood  m  the  lungs — constituting  the  best  type  of  what 
is  called  the  lymphatic  temperament,  in  which  lymph,  phlegm,  mucus,  and 
other  humors  predominate  over  the  red  blood.  It  is  this  defective  hematosis, 
or  atmospherization  of  the  blood,  conjoined  with  a  deficiency  of  cerebral  matter 
in  the  cranium,  and  an  excess  of  nervous  matter  distributed  to  the  organs  of 
sensation  and  assimilation,  that  is  the  true  cause  of  that  debasement  of  mind, 
which  has  rendered  the  people  of  Africa  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
is  the  true  cause  of  their  indolence  and  apathy,  and  why  they  have  chosen, 
through  countless  ages,  idleness,  miseir  and  barbarism,  to  industry  and  frugali- 
ty,— why  social  industry,  or  associated  labor,  so  essential  to  all  progress  in 
civilization  and  improvement,  has  never  made  any  progress  amonc  them,  or  the 
arts  and  sciences  taken  root  on  any  portion  of  African  soil  inhabited  by  them ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  letters,  or  even  hieroglyphics — ^no  buildings, 
roads  or  improvements,  or  monuments  of  any  kind,  are  anywhere  found,  to  in- 
dicate that  they  have  ever  been  awakened  from  their  apathy  and  sleepy  indo- 
lence, to  physical  or  mental  exertion.  To  the  same  physiological  causes, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  organization,  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
facts,  why  none  of  the  languages  of  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  as  proved  by 
ethnographical  researches,  nave  risen  above  common  names,  standing  for  things 
and  actions,  to  abstract  terms  or  generalizations ;  why  no  form  of  government 
on  abstract  principles,  with  divisions  of  power  into  separate  departments,  has 
ever  been  instituted  by  them! — why  they  have  always  preferred,  as  more  con- 
genial to  their  nature,  a  government  combining  the  legislative,  judicial  and 
executive  powers  in  the  same  individual,  in  the  person  ofa  petty  king,  a  chief- 
tain, or  master  t — ^why,  in  America,  if  let  alone,  they  always  prefer  the  same 
kind  of  government  which  we  call  slavery,  but  which  is  actually  an  improvement 
on  the  government  of  their  forefathers,  as  it  gives  them  more  tranquillity  and 
sensual  enjoyment,  expands  the  mind  and  improves  the  morals,  by  arousing 
them  from  that  natural  indolence  so  fatal  to  mental  and  moral  progress.  Even 
if  they  did  not  prefer  slaverer,  tranquillity  and  sensual  enjoyment,  to  liberty,  yet 
their  organization  of  mind  is  such,  that  if  they  had  their  liberty,  they  have  not 
the  industry,  the  moral  virtue,  the  courage  and  vigilance  to  maintain  it,  but 
would  relapse  into  barbarism,  or  into  slavery,  as  they  have  done  in  Hayti. 
The  reason  of  this  is  founded  in  unalterable  physiological  laws.  Under  the  com- 
pulsive power  of  the  white  man,  they  are  made  to  labor  or  exercise,  which 
makes  the  lungs  perform  the  duty  of  vitalizing  the  blood  more  perfectly  than  is 
done  when  the^  are  left  free  to  indulge  in  idleness.  It  is  the  red,  vital  blood, 
sent  to  the  bram,  that  liberates  their  mind  when  under  the  white  man's  control ; 
and  it  is  the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  red,  vital  blood,  that  chains  their  mind  to 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  when  in  freedom. 

The  excess  of  organic  nervous  matter,  and  the  deficiency  of  cerebral — the 
predominance  of  the  humors  over  the  red  blood,  from  defective  atmospheriza- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  impart  to  the  negro  a  nature  not  unlike  that  of 
a  new-bom  infant  of  the  white  race.  In  children,  the  nervous  system  pre- 
dominates, and  the  temperament  is  lymphatic.    The  liver,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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gbadoUr  system,  is  ont  of  proportion  to.  the  sangnineoas  and  respiratory 
tfttemsy  the  white  fluids  predominating  over  the  red ;  the  lungs  consume  less 
flzygen,  and  the  liver  separates  more  carbon,  than  in  the  adult  age.  This  con- 
stitution, so  well  marked  in  infancy,  is  the  type  of  the  fTthiopian  constitution, 
of  ail  age*  and  sexes.  It  is  well  kjiown,  that  in  infancy,  full  and  free  respira- 
tion of  pure  fresh  air  in  repose,  so  far  from  being  required,  is  hurtful  and  pre- 
judicial. Half  smothered  by  its  mother's  bosom,  or  the  cold  external  air 
earefaiiy  excluded  by  a  warin  room  or  external  covering  over  the  face,  the  infant 
reposes — re-breathing  its  own  breath,  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that 
•f  its  body,  and  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor.  The  natural 
dBect  of  this  kind  of  respiration  is,  imperfect  atmospherization  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  and  a  hebetude  of  intellect,  from  the  defective  vitalization  of  the  blood 
distributed  to  the  brain.  But  it  has  heretofore  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world,  that  the  defective  atmospherization  of  the  blood,  known  to 
occur  during  sleep  in  infancy,  and  to  be  the  most  congenial  to  their  constitu- 
tions, is  the  identical  kind  of  respiration  most  congenial  to  the  negro  constitu- 
tion, of  all  ages  and  sexes,  when  in  repose.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the 
universal  practice  amon||r  them  of  covering  their  head  and  faces,  during  sleep, 
with  a  blanket,  or  any  kmd  of  covering  that  they  can  set  hold  of.  If  they  have . 
only  a  part  of  a  blanket,  they  will  cover  their  mces  vmen  about  to  go  to  sleep. 
If  they  have  no  covering,  they  will  throw  their  hands  or  arms  across  the  mouth 
and  nose,  and  turn  on  their  faces,  as  if  with  an  instinctive  design  to  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  the  free  external  air  into  the  lunffs  during  sleep.  As  in  the 
case  with  infants,  the  air  that  negroes  breathe,  with  their  faces  thus  smothered 
with  blankets  or  other  covering,  is  lyt  so  much  the  external  air  as  their  own 
breath,  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  their  bodies,  by  confinement 
and  reinspiration.  This  instinctive  and  universal  method  of  breathing,  during 
sleep,  proves  the  similarity  of  organization  and  physiological  laws  existing  between 
negroes  and  infants,  as  £&r  as  the  important  function  of  respiration  is  concerned. 
Both  are  alike  in  re-breathing  their  own  breath,  and  in  requiring  it  to  be  warmed 
to  their  own  temperature,  by  confinement  which  would  be  insupportable  to  the 
^hite  race  after  passinff  the  age  of  infancy.  The  inevitable  effect  of  breathing 
a  heated  air,  loaded  vrith  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor,  is  defective  hematosis 
and  hebetude  of  intellect. 

Negroes,  moreover,  resemble  children  in  the  activity  of  the  liver  and  in  their 
strong  assimilating  powers,  and  in  the  predominance  of  the  other  systems  over 
the  sanguineous ;  nence  they  are  difiScult  to  bleed,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
their  veins.  On  cording  the  arm  of  the  stoutest  negro,  the  veins  will  be  found 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  white  boy's  of  ten  years  of  age.  They  are  liable  to  all 
the  convulsive  diseases,  cramps,  spasms,  colics,  etc.,  that  children  are  so  sub- 
ject to.  ^ 

Although  their  skin  is  very  thick,  it  is  as  sensitive,  when  they  are  in  perfect 
health,  as  that  of  children,  and  like  them,  they  fear  the  rod.  They  resemble 
children  in  another  very  important  particular :  they  are  very  easily  governed  by 
love  combined  with  fear,  and  are  ungovernable,  vicious  and  rude  under  any  form 
of  government  whatever,  not  resting  on  love  and  fear  as  a  basis.  Like  children, 
it  u  not  necessary  that  they  be  kept  under  the  ^ar  of  the  lash ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  they  be  kept  under  the  fear  of  offemling  those  who  have 
authority  over  them.  like  children,  they  are  constrained,  by  unalterable  physi- 
okffical  laws,  to  love  those  in  authority  over  them,  who  minister  to  their  wants 
aod  immediate  necessities,  and  are  not  cruel  or  unmerciful.  The  defective 
hcnatosis,  in  both  cases,  and  the  want  of  courage  and  energy  of  mind  as  a  con- 
sequence thereof,  produces  in  both  an  instinctive  feeling  of  dependence  on 
others,  to  direct  tnem  and  to  take  care  of  them.  Hence,  from  a  law  of  his 
nature,  the  negro  can  no  more  help  loving  a  kind  master,  than  the  child  can 
help  loving  her  who  gives  it  suck. 

Like  children,  they  require  government  in  every  thing  ;  food,  clothing,  exer- 
cise, sleep — all  require  to  be  prescribed  by  rule,  or  they  will  run  into  excesses, 
like  children,  they  are  apt  to  over-eat  themselves,  or  to  confine  their  diet  too 
much  to  one  favonte  article,  unless  restrained  from  doing  so.  They  oflen  gorge 
themselves  with  fat  meat,  as  children  do  with  sugar. 

One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  negro  character, 
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18  the  facility  with  which  an  hundred,  even  two  or  three  hundred,  ahle-bodled 
and  vigorous  negroes  are  kepi  in  subjection  by  one  white  man,  who  sleeps  in 

Serfect  security  among  them,  generally,  in  warm  weather,  with  doors  and  win- 
ows  open,  with  all  his  people,  called  slaves,  at  large  around  him.  But  a  still 
greater  mystery  is  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  love  they  bear  to  their  masters, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  love  that  children  bear  to  their  parents,  which 
nothing  but  severity  or  cruelty  in  either  case  can  alienate.  The  physiological 
laws,  on  which  this  instinctive  and  most  mysterious  love  is  founded  in  the  one 
case,  are  applicable  to  the  other.     Like  children,  when  well-behaved  and  dis* 

Sosed  to  do  their  duty,  it  is  not  the  arbitrary  authority  over  them  that  they 
read,  but  the  petty  tyranny  and  imposition  of  one  another.  The  overseer 
among  them,  like  the  school-master  among  children,  has  only  to  be  impartial, 
and  to  preserve  order  by  strict  justice  to  all,  to  gain  their  sood  will  and  afiec- 
tions,  and  to  be  viewed,  not  as  an  object  of  terror,  but  as  a  friend  and  protector 
to  quiet  their  fears  of  one  another. 

There  is  a  difference  between  infant  negroes  and  infant  white  children ;  the 
former  are  bom  with  heads  like  sourds,  the  fontinelles  being  nearly  closed,  and 
the  sutures  between  the  various  oones  of  the  head  united, — not  open  and  per^ 
mitting  of  overlapping,  as  in  white  children.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the 
overlapping  of  the  bones  of  the  head  in  infant  negroes,  as  they  are  smaller,  and 
the  pelvis  of  their  mothers  larger  than  in  the  white  race.  All  negroes  are  not 
equally  black — the  blacker,  the  healthier  and  stronger ;  any  deviation  from  the 
black  color,  in  the  pure  race,  is  a  mark  of  feebleness  or  ill  health.  When 
heated  from  exercise,  the  negro's  skin  is  covered  with  an  oily  exudation  that 
gives  a  dark  color  to  white  Imen,  and  has  a  very  strong  odor.  The  odor  it 
strongest  in  the  most  robust ;  children  and  the  aged  have  very  little  of  it. 

I  have  thus  hastily  and  imperfectly  noticed  some  of  the  more  striking  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  peculiarities  of  the  negro  race.  The  question  may 
be  asked  :  does  he  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  white  man  t  Is  he  a  son  of 
Adam  1  Does  his  peculiar  physical  conformation  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
Bible,  or  does  it  prove  its  truth  1  These  are  important  questions,  both  in  a 
medical,  historical  and  theological  point  of  view.  They  can  better  be  answered 
by  a  comparison  of  the.  facts  derived  from  anatomy,  physiology,  history  and 
theology,  to  see  if  they  sustain  one  another.  We  learn  from  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  that  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  that  Canaan, 
the  son  of  Ham,  was  doomed  to  be  servant  of  servants  unto  his  brethren.  From 
history,  we  learn,  that  the  descendants  of  Canaan  settled  in  Africa,  and  are  the 

5 resent  Ethiopians,  or  black  race  of  men  ;  that  Shem  occupied  Asia,  and 
apheth  the  north  of  Europe.  In  the  9th  chapter-  and  27th  verse  of  Genesis, 
one  of  the  most  authentic  books  of  the  Bible,  is  this  remaikable  prophecy  : 
**  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Snem ;  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  Japheth  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  world,  the  continent  of  America.  He  found  in  it  the  Indians, 
whom  natural  history  declares  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  in  other  words,  the 
descendants  of  Shem  :  he  drove  out  Shem,  and  occupied  his  tents  :  and  now 
the  remaining  part  of  the  prophecy  is  in  the  process  of  fulfilment,  from  the 
facts  everywhere  before  us.  of  Canaan  having  become  his  servant.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  is  the  Canaanite,  or  Ethiopian,  qualified  for  the  trying  duties  of 
servitude,  and  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  ?  If  he  be,  there  is  both 
wisdom,  mercy  and  justice  in  the  decree  dooming  him  to  be  servant  of  servants, 
as  the  decree  is  in  conformity  to  his  nature.  Anatomy  and  physiology  have 
been  interrogated,  and  the  response  is,  that  the  Ethiopian,  or  Canaanite,  is  unfitted, 
from  his  organization  and  the  physiological  laws  predicated  on  that  organiza- 
tion, for  the  responsible  duties  of  a  free  man,  but,  like  the  child,  is  only  fitted 
for  a  state  of  dependence  and  subordination.  When  history  is  interrogated, 
the  response  is,  that  the  only  government  under  which  the  negro  has  made  any 
improvement  in  mind,  morals,  religion,  and  the  only  government  under  which 
he  has  led  a  happy,  quiet  and  contented  life,  is  that  under  which  he  is  subjected  to 
the  arbitrary  power  of  Japheth,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  decree.  When  Han 
original  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  is  interrogated,  we  find,  in  the  significant  meaning 
of  Uie  origmal  name  of  the  negro,  the  identical  fact  set  forth,  which  the  knife  of 
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Ibe  anatomist  at  the  disaecting-table  has  made  appear ;  as  if  the  revelations  of 
anatomy,  physiology  and  history,  were  a  mere  re-writin?  of  what  Moses  wrote. 
Id  the  Hebrew  word  **  Canaan,*'  the  original  name  of  the  Ethiopian,  the  word 
daw  iy  nature,  or  language  to  the  same  effect,  is  written  by  the  inspired  pen- 
man. Hence  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  revelations  of  the  science  of 
Dediciiie,  history,  and  the  inductions  drawn  from  the  Baconian  philosophy  and 
the  aathority  of  the  Bible  ;  one  supports  the  other. 

As  an  illustration,  it  is  known  that  all  the  Hebrew  names  are  derived  from  verbs, 
and  are  significant.  The  Hebrew  verb  Canah,  from  which  the  original  name  of 
the  negro  is  derived,  literally  means  to  submit  himself^to  bend  the  knee.  Gese- 
UBs,  the  best  Hebrew  scholar  of  modem  times,  renders  both  the  Kal,  Hiphil  and 
Nipbal  form  of  the  verb  from  which  Canaan,  the  original  name  of  the  negro  is 
derived,  in  the  following  Latin  :  Genujlexit — ^he  bends  the  knee  ;  in  gemia  pro- 
cdei — ^he  falls  on  his  knees ;  depressus  est  animua — his  mind  is  depressed  ;  sub- 
witte  ge  gessit — he  deports  himself  submissively ;  fractus  est — he  is  crouched 
or  broken  ;  or  in  other  words,  slave  by  nature,  the  same  thing  which  anatomy, 
physiology,  history,  and  the  inductions  drawn  from  philosophical  observations, 
prove  him  to  be. 

A  knowledge  of  the  great  primary  truth,  that  the  negro  is  a  slave  by  nature, 
and  can  never  be  happy,  industrious,  moral  or  religious,  in  any  other  condition 
than  the  one  he  was  intended  to  fill,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  theologian, 
the  statesman,  and  to  all  those  who  are  at  heart  seeking  to  promote  his  temporal 
and  future  welfare.  This  ^eat  truth,  if  better  known  and  understood,  would 
|o  &r  to  prevent  the  East  India  Company  and  British  Government  from  indulg- 
Mg  any  expectation  of  seeing  their  immense  possessions  in  Asia  enhanced  m  . 
vslae  by  this  overthrow  of  slave-labor  in  America,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  northern  &naticism ;  or  of  seeing  the  Union  divided  into  two  or  more 
factions  hostile  to  each  other ;  or  of  gaining  any  advantages  that  civil  commo- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  give  to  the  tottering  monarchies  of 
Europe.  With  the  subject  under  this  aspect,  the  science  of  m^icine  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  further  than  to  uncover  its  light — to  show  truth  from  error. 

2.— PRICE  OF  THE  NEXT  CROP  OF  COTTON. 

Messrs.  Editors — We  have  received  in  this  country,  at  the  ports,  233,843 
bales  of  cotton,  above  our  receipts  last  year,  at  the  same  time ;  and  yet,  the 
stock  in  the  ports  is  5,509  bales  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

We  have  exported  to  Great  Britain,  254,582  bales  more  than  at  the  same 
period  last  year  ;  and  yet,  the  stock  in  Great  Britain  was,  on  the  1 1th  April, 
30,600  bales  less  than  last  year.  There  is  cotton  on  the  way  now,  but  so  there 
was  last  year.  All  the  letters  agree  that  the  spinners  are  only  buying  for  im- 
mediate consumption  ;  therefore,  the  consumption  does  not  fall  off. 

The  stock  in  our  ports  is 498,424 

in  Great  Britain,  April  11 536,000 

Total  stock 1,034,424 

The  consumption  for  thirty  weeks,  from  11th  April,  till 

the  new  crop  can  be  at  Liverpool,  at  20,000  bales  of 

American  kinds,  is 600,000 

The  consumption  in  America  is   reduced  this  year  to 

500,000  bales,  for  six  months 250,000 

The  consumption  of  the  Continent  at  1,000,000  per  an- 

■nm,  for  six  months 500,000 

Consumption -1,350,000 

Deficiency ^  ..     816,000 

To  be  supplied  by  our  future  receipts  from  the  interior.  Now,  supposing  the 
deficiency  to  be  supplied,  and  supposing  our  next  crop  to  be  a  very  large  one — 
it  will  come  to  market  in  a  worla  bare  of  cotton.    The  stock  in  Great  Britain, 
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for  a  series  of  years,  has  been  about  500,000  bales  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
in  this  country  140,000  to  150,000  bales.  There  is  no  way  of  supplying 
this  stock,  and  the  next  crop  cannot  sell  below  the  present  rates,  even  if  it  be 
3,000,000  bales  ;  because,  at  the  present  rates,  consumption  is  stimulated. 

Ex. 

3.-FRAUD8  IN  COTTON  PACKING. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  cotton-growers  have  fallen  into  a  most  disrepa- 
table  practice,  in  packing  the  article  for  market.  A  short  time  back,  public 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  that  a  number  of  bales  had  been  returned  to  a 
'  firm  in  this  city,  from  Cincinnati,  which  had  been  found,  on  inspection,  to  be 
fraudulently  packed,  the  bulk  of  every  bale  being  bad,  covered  by  an  outside 
layer  of  a  good  article.  Another  imposition  of  this  kind  came  to  light  the 
other  day.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Weaver  had  purchased  a  lot  of  19  bales  of 
cotton  at  8i  cents,  and  on  Thursday  morning  they  discovered  that  the  good 
ootton,  like  beauty,  was  only  "  skin  deep,"  while  the  inner  portion  and  buUc  of 
the  bale  was  composed  of  a  very  inferior  article.  Fortunately  for  the  buyers, 
the  seller  of  the  cotton  was  in  the  city,  and,  upon  having  his  attention  called 
to  the  matter,  agreed  to  make  a  deduction  of  two  cents  per  lb.  on  the  original 
sale,  and  in  the  peculiar  language  of  our  neighbors  of  the  True  Whig,  **  drap 
the  subject." 

These  instances  of  imposition  in  the  packing  of  cotton  are  very  scandalous 
to  sellers,  and,  to  say  the  least,  annoying  and  vexatious  to  buyers.  Such  a 
•game,  we  venture  to  say,  cannot  hereafter  be  played  with  any  sort  of  success 
upon  our  cotton  merchants.  They  have  got  their  eyes  open,  and  the  next  case 
of  imposition  will,  doubtless,  subject  the  seller  to  something  more  than  dis- 
grace.— NashviUe  Oazette,  26th. 

We  have  heard  it  intimated  that  the  same  fraud  htM  been  perpetrated,  to 
some  extent,  with  cotton  sold  in  this  market.  Such  a  swindle  is  a  direct  injury 
upon  every  honest  planter  in  the  country,  and  the  perpetrators  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed ;  for  if  the  practice  is  not  stopped  at  once,  it  will  throw  a  suspicion  over 
cottons  from  this  state,  that  will  operate  as  effectually  in  depressing  their  value 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  as  would  a  positive  decline  in  price.  In  the  year 
1801-3,  some  of  the  ginners  in  Louisiana  committed  the  same  fraud,  and  the 
effect  was  to  make  cotton  from  that  state  a  drug  in  the  market  of  Liverpool, 
and  was  very  near  reducing  to  ruin  one  of  the  strongest  mercantile  firms  then 
existing  in  the  Southwest  or  in  Philadelphia,  by  having  been  made  the  victim 
of  it.  Disagreeable  as  it  may  be,  we  hereby  make  known  to  all  such  persons 
that  we  shall  hereafter  feel  it  to  be  our  duty — whenever  the  indisputable  facts  are 
made  known  to  us  by  respectable  persons,  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
substantiate  their  allegations — to  publish  to  the  world  the  names  of  every  per- 
son guilty  of  such  an  outrageous  fraud.  We  are  quite  sure  there  can  be  but 
very  few  in  this  re^on  so  lost  to  honor  and  to  honesty  ;  and  they  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  inflict,  with  impunity,  such  an  injur/  upon  the  fair  fame,  and  upon 
the  pockets  of  our  farmers  and  planters. — Memphis  Enquirer. 

4.— SUGAR  CROP  OP  LOUISIANA. 

Wi  have  received  the  very  valuable  pamphlet  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Charapomier* 
giving  the  sugar  statistics  of  1850-^51,  which  is  the  most  complete  he  has  ever 
published,  though  the  fifth  in  bis  annual  series.  The  sugar  planters  and  mer- 
chants of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  of  the  other  states,  should  liberally  sustain  the 
arduous  labors  of  Mr.  Champomier»  which  even  at  the  best,  can  scarcely  be 
rewarded  adequately.  The  extent  of  his  services  to  the  state  cannot  be  lightly 
pissed  over,  and  the  thankless  nature  of  his  undertaking.  We  risk  nothing 
in  saying,  that  no  other  individual  would  assume  tho  same  toil  for  the  same  con- 
sideradon. 

We  extract  the  following  recapitulation  of  his  work : 
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flUOAB  OBOP  IN  1860-'61. 

VAMBtov  Number  of        Number  bj      Number  bj     No.hkdfl 

WAaLaoMM.  Sttgar>houMt.    steam'poirer.    koree^power.    ofingsi. 

L  iUpides ...46 34 12 7,820 

t.  ATOjeUM 31 16 15 3,242 

J.  We*C  Feliciana. 20 18 2 4,264 

4.  PoiBtaOoap^e 65 57 8 5,584 

5.  East  Felkiana 14 10 New 1,377 

6.  West  Baton  Booge 57 48 9 7,454 

7.  East  Baton  RoQge 56 38 18 6,382 

8-  Ibemlle 132 113 19 19.020 

9.  Aacenaion..... 62 52 10 14,096 

It.  St.  Jam«a 80 72 8 14,943 

11.  St.  John  the  Baptist 67 50 17 8,584 

11.  St.Charlea 38 37 1 5,949 

«.  Jefferaon 30 30 — 6,921 

14.  Orleana  and  St  Bernard 26 26 — 4,657 

15.  Plaqneminea. 45 45 — 12,082 

IC  Aaaumptioii — Bayon  Lafourche...  .148 50 98 15,468 

17.  LafiMwche  Interior,  do 76 45 31 12,891 

It.  Terr^Mnne,  do 90 51 39 13,758 

It.  St.  Blary.^-AttdEapaa 187 58 129 20,434 

20.  St.  Martin,       do 100 17 83 6,324 

SL  Vemulion.— Layette 22 2 20 771 

«.  Ln&yette,  do 20 2 18 1,859 

28.  CakaaaieQ— Opelonsaa 14 1 13 123 

«4.  St.  Landry,       do.  69 35 34 5,132 

Dhren  amall  paroela,   made  in  hoga-  ) 

heada  and  barreU,  in  different  sugar-  >  — — i, — 3,000 

hoasea,  not  reckoned \ 

Ciaten  boCtons  of  18 1,372  hogsheads,  }  __  __  __  oam 

Bfown  augar,  Bay  5  per  cent J      ' 

Total 1,495 907 588 21U03 

Eetimatedat 231,194,000  lbs. 

Brown  sugar  made  by  the  old  process 184,372  hbds. 

Refined,  clarified,  etc,  including  cistern 26,831    ** 

211,203    " 

OIITEIUL  RIMABK9. 

It  must  be  understood,  in  this  recapitalation>  that  the  cistern  sugar,  of  184,379 
khds.  baa  been  included,  at  an  estimate  of  5  per  cent,  per  hhd.  on  that  part  of  the 
crop  which  was  made  principally  by  the  usual  process  of  open  kettles.  The  total 
aaM>nnt  of  the  crop  has  been  made  without  any  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  hog>* 
heada,  aa  rery  few,  if  any,  average  less  than  1,000  lbs.  net,  while  tne  greater  por- 
tioa  average  1,100  lbs.,  and  a  good  many  crops  exceed  that  average  considerably. 

The  aggregate  produce  of  42  plantations,  17,763  hhds.,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  distmct  article.  Some  of  them  work,  besides  their  own,  a  considerable 
ouantit}r  of  the  common  brovm  and  cistern  sugar,  which  u  returned  to  market  r^ 
Bsed,  either  aa  loaf,  crushed,  powdered,  clarified,  etc.,  thus  adding  to  these  sorts 
aad  diminishing  by  so  much  the  amount  of  brown  su^ar. 

The  molasses  is  generally  estimated  at  higher  quanlitiee  than  last  season.  Some 
pkntattona  have  produced  considerably  of  that  article,  and  many  planters  who 
worked  up  their  cistern  sugar  and  molasses  last  season,  have  not  seen  proper  to  do 
so  this ;  thus  adding  so  much  to  the  qaaotity  of  these  articles.  The  yield,  therefore, 
■ay  be  estimated  at  50  galls,  per  1,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  upwards  of  10,500,000  galls. 

Notwithstanding  the  extended  culture  and  the  new  plantations  throughoat  the 
BO^ar  pariabea,  the  crop  this  season  is  very^  short.  Last  spring  was  very  cold  and 
rainy,  and  almost  the  entire  planting  region  of  Louisiana  was  without  rain  from 
the  beginning  of  July  to  the  verj  last  of  the  grinding  season.  Nearly  every 
planter  had  to  haul  water  to  grind — some  from  a  very  considerable  distance. 
BOfoe  had  to  withdraw  tkmr  cane  and  wait  for  rain  to  fill  their  reservoirs,  before 
osaking  sugar. 
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The  crevasset  in  Fointe  Couple  and  Weit  Baton  Bonge  caused  great  rayagea, 
not  only  to  the  plantations  in  these  parishes,  bat  also  to  Inose  on  Bayoo  Groosse 
T^te,  Bayon  Plaqnemine,  Bayou  Pigeon,  in  the  parish  of  Ibenrille ;  Bayon  Cbdne, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin;  Belle  Riviere,  Bayon  Bosof,  in  the  parish  of  Assump- 
tion ;  Bayou  Black,  in  the  parish  of  Terrebonne ;  Tiger  Island,  Bayon  Boeuf  and 
Bayou  T^che,  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary.  All  the  plantations  on  both  sides  of 
Bayou  T^che,  but  particularly  those  on  the  left  or  east  side,  suffered  very  materi- 
ally from  the  water  thrown  into  the  lakes  by  these  crerasses. 

The  Bonnet  Carr€  crevasse  destroyed,  in  the  parishes  of  St  John  the  Baptist. 
St  Oharlee  and  Jefferson,  not  less  than  5,000  hhds.  of  su^. 

Finally  the  frost,  which  made  its  appearance  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, although  light,  did  great  injury  to  all  the  plantations  in  the  prairies.  A  kiU- 
ing  frost,  in  all  that  part  of  the  country  above  New-Orleans,  took  place  on  the 
nights  of  the  15th  and  16th  of  November;  and  the  last  frost,  which  was  as  severe 
as  any  remembered  in  Louisiana,  took  place  on  the  nights  of  the  7th  and  8th  of 
December.  The  ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  all  the  cane  standing  was  destroyed, 
and  great  injury  also  done  to  the  cane  in  windrows. 

Turing  the  two  last  sugar-making  seasons  into  comparison,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  come  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the  loss  bjr  the  frost  In  1849-*50  the 
cane  stood  in  the  fields  to  the  very  last  hour,  improving  every  day.  The  present 
crop  was  partly  arrested  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  nearly  all  entirely  so  on  the 
16th  of  November,  and  from  that  time  it  kept  losing  more  and  more  every  day 
both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  produce  this  season  of  1,490  plantations,  including  those  that  were  destroyed 
by  the  crevasses,  is  shown  to  be  211.203  hhds.,  inclndmg  cistern  sugar,  equal  to 
231,194,000  lbs.  of  all  sorts. 

There  are  but  verj  few  new  plantations  preparing  for  the  next  crop,  the  im- 
provement in  the  price  of  cotton  bavins  deterred  many  from  entering  upon  sugar 
who  were  nearly  ready  to  embark  in  that  culture.  How  long  it  wul  oe  before 
they  cultivate  sugar  time  can  only  show. 

The  state  of  Texas,  if  we  are  well  informed,  has  suffered  still  more  than  Louisi- 
ana, and  although  there  were  a  TOod  number  of  new  estates,  the  product  of  this 
crop  may  not  be  as  much  as  the  List 

For  once,  after  several  years,  there  are  yery  few  new  engines  or  sugar-malls 
woder  contract  for  the  ensuing  crop. 

Of  the  1,495  sugar-houses  in  operation  for  the  next  crop,  908  are  by  steam- 
power,  and  587  by  horse-power. 

The  following  table  has  been  taken  from  the  Annual  Reviews  of  Messrs.  Joeiah 
Anderson,  of  St  Louis,  and  Richard  Smith,  of  Cincinnati : 

RKCXIPTS  OP  LOUISIAITA  SUGAR  AT  WXSTIRW  FORTS. 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1850. 

St  Louis,  hhds.  sugar 11,612....  12.671. ...21.323.. ..25,817....25.580 

bbls.  and  boxes 5,752 9,114.. ..10,033....  10,079. ...23,000 

Cincinnati,  hhds. sugar 13,710... .16,649. ...27,153. ...22,685... .26,760 

bbls.  and  boxes 7,140. ...12,313....  14,103 9,422.. -.15,472 

Pittsburgh,  hhds.  sugar,  (sap posed) 6,000 

Wheeling.  Ya.,  hhds.  sugar,  (do.J      1,500 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  (^do.)     1,600 

Maysvilloand  Augusta,  Kentucky,  hhds.. 1,500 

Madison,  Indiana,  nhds 1,000 

Louisville,  hhds 14,000 

Evansville,  hhds 3,500 

Cumberland  River,  hhds 5,000 

Tennessee  River,  hhds 2,000 

Mills's  Point,  hhds 1,000 

Memphis,  hhds 6,000 

Steubenville  and  Wellsville,  Ohio,  hhds 800 

Wellsburg  and  Parkersburg,  Va,,  hhds 400 

Marietta  and  Galliopolis,  Ohio,  hhds 500 

Point  Pleasant  and  Guyandotte,  hhds 400 

Lawrenceborg,  Aurora  and  Vevay,  Li.,  Uids 500 
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1860. 

WttiAw,  Hendenon  and  Owensbnrg,  Ky.,  bhds 900 

Aurora,  JeffersoDville  and  New-AlbaiiT,  la.,  hhds 800 

Maant  Yemon  and  ShawneetowD,  bhas 500 

BAaoT  tmall  landings  on  the  Ohio,  at  least  30  in  number,  say,  hhds 1,500 

On  the  Mississippi  above  Memphis  about  12  or  more  small  landings,  say... .    250 

Smidry  parcels  ptirchased  by  6atboat-men,  traders,  &c 5,000 

Bxclusive  of  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Texas, 
by  way  of  Bed  Riyer — - 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Louisiana  sugar  worked  up  by  our 
local  refiners  last  year,  including  that  of  Messrs.  Belcher  Brothers,  of  St.  Louis : 

Looittana Steam  Sugar  Befineir-  .1|800.. 2,100,000..  110,000. .5,000.. 2,000,900 

'':^^K'^l^aiSwb51^'.850..2a95.000..37,120....595....30^^^^ 

lafiiyette  Steam  Refinery 625.... 732,000..    —     ..2,934..  1,467,000 

Valoonr  Aime,  St.  James  Befy,  ) 

(besides  the  crop  of  the  plant'n,  >. 2,222..  2,4  43,042..     —     ..1,231... .577,688 

1,000,000  lbs.) > 

HaTana,  boxes 86 37,175..     —  —  — 

Bekher Bros.,  Refinery.  St.  Louis. .5,796.. 6,7 9 1,290. .254,670.  .5,858.. 2,650,480 
••  "   Havana,  bxs.  13,458.. 5,786,940..    —     ..—    ..— 

"  "    Manilla,  bgs.. 5,500... .,550,000..    —     ..—    ..— 

Bxclusive  of  any  purchases  made  in  St.  Louis. 

Three-fourths  of  tne  molasses  is  from  Cuba. 

There  are  two  nnaller  refineries  in  St.  Louis,  not  included  in  the  above. 

5.— FLAX  vs.  COTTON. 
Much  speculation  has  of  late  been  elicited  by  the  threatened  competition  of 
flax  with  cotton.    We  have  refrained  from  any  remarks  hitherto,  in  the  expect- 
ation  of  more  accurate  and  reliable  data,  and  are  not  prepared  to  do  more  now 
thao  famish  some  statistical  matter,  which  we  clip  from  an  exchange  paper. 

Some  considerable  inquiry  has  of  late  been  made  in  relation  to  the  probabili- 
ties of  a  sufficient  supply  of  flax-cotton  in  the  Northern  States,  in  case  there 
dioold  be  a  demand  for  it  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  following  data, 
gleaned  from  reliable  sources,  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  interested  in  the 
growth  of  cotton,  or  the  manufacture  of  linen  therefrom. 

The  annual  imports  of  fine  linens  average  about  $6,500,000,  and  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  these  cloths  range  as  high  as  to  average  65  cents  per  yard  ;  while 
the  retail  prices  go  up  to  95  cents  and  $1  20  per  yard. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  grain,  &c.,  was  grown  in  ten 
of  the  Northern  States,  was  about  29,000,000  ;  and  the  flax  crop  of  that  year, 
in  all  of  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  including  Maryland,  covered  some 
4,000,000  acres. 

The  average  crop  of  flax-lint  is  about  350  lbs.  per  acre,  of  which  one-third, 
or  say  120  lbs.  is  flax-cotton,  leaving  120  lbs.  of  coarse  tow  for  paper,  bagging, 
or  any  other  article  it  will  make. 

The  flax-seed  is  about  16  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  generally  worth  $1  per 

We  may  readily  suppose  that  in  all  the  states  suitable  for  the  growth  of  flax, 
8,000,000  of  acres  could  nmo  be  turned  to  that  crop  without  at  all  disturbing 
the  preseTit  serial  crop,  or  diminishing  the  quantity  now  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  other  crops. 

This  basis  gives  us  the  following  results : 

8,000,000  acres,  average  120  lbs.  flax-cotton  per  acre 960,000,000  lbs. 

8,000,000  acres,  average  15  bushels  seed  per  acre l(k),000,000   " 

8,000,000  acres,  average  230  lbs.  flax-tow,  rough,  per  acre...  1,840,000,000   ** 
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This  bein^  sufficiently  near  the  amount  of  such  a  crop  of  flax,  the  following 
figures  give  us  the  value  of  the  smne,  as  near  as  we  can  determine  from  our 
present  limited  knowledge  of  its  properties : 

960,000,000  lbs.  flax>eetton  at  7c.  per  lb.,  at  factory $67,200,000 

100,000,000  bushels  seed  at  $1  per  bush.,  at  factory 100,000,000 

1,840,000,000  lbs.  coarse  tow,  at  3c.  per  lb.,  at  factory 55,200,000 

Total 1222,400,000 

The  cotton  crop  of  *49  and  '50  was  about  2,200,000  bales,  at  say  400  lbs.  per 
bale ;  and  the  pnce  averaged  Hi  per  pound — rvalue,  $90,400,000. 

The  flax-cotton  would  be  2,400,000  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  giving  above  the 
present  average  of  cotton,  200,000  bales. 

The  difference  in  the  total  value  of  the  two  crops  would  be  $132,000,000  tit 
foioor  of  UuJIax  crop.  Allowing  these  estimates  to  be  high,  still  $132,()00,000 
is  quite  a  margin  to  work  on. 

For  the  new  Leavitt  machinery,  the  flax  may  be  either  mowed  or  cradled,  so 
that  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  may  be  done  on  the  cheapest  possible  scale. 

Farmers  would  do  well  to  consider  these  facts,  and  act  accordingly  ;  for  that 
there  tnll  be  a  demand  for  their  flax  crop  of  the  coming  season,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt 

Those  who  raise  flax  should,  after  threshing  the  seed,  bind  up  the  stalk  in 
convenient  bundles  to  handle.  It  should  then  be  laid  as  even  as  possible,  and 
in  this  condition  stacked  away,  and  covered  with  straw,  to  dry  and  prepare  for 
market. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAl  DIPROYEMENTS. 

1.-S0UTHWE8TERN  EAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION  AT  NEWiOBXBANS. 

TBI  MADISON  CONVENTION  ;    SPKBOH  OF   J1MS8  ROBB,  B8Q. 

Wi  ooBclnde  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  important  body,  which  we 
began  in  our  last  number,  but  whieh  wo  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  much  more 
than  was  expected  or  desired.  This  is  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  committee 
contemplate  soon  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  they  will  em- 
body most  of  the  facts  and  statistics  which  are  applicable  to  the  case.  We  shall 
make  the  effint  to  publish  this  report  in  full,  with  accompanying  maps.  The 
speech  of  James  Hobb,  Esq.,  before  the  Oonvention,  we  regard  a  docament  of  so 
much  interest  and  value,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  division.    We  annex  it  entire. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  advocated  the  construction  of  a  rail-road 
from  Brandon,  Mississippi,  into  Alabama.  We  have  hitherto  embodied  the  sta- 
tistical advantages  of  this  route,  and  can  only  now  give  the  resolation  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  which  was  adopted : 

Reiolvtd,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Oonvention,  the  extension  of  the  Southern 
Bail-road,  from  Brandon,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  Montgomery,  in  the  State 
of  Alabama,  would  bring  to  the  City  of  New-Orleans  a  large  and  valuable  trade 
that  now  goes  to  other  places ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  her  manifest  du^r  to  contribute 
liberally  to  Uie  construction  of  that  road  as  speedily  as  practicable.^' 

Mr.  be  Bow  read  a  paper  on  the  construcUon  of  a  road  from  Memphis  to  Louia- 
ville,  the  prodaction  of  M.  Butt  Hewson,  Esq.,  Engineer  of  Memphis.  He  also 
offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  this  Convention  resolve  itself  into  a  general 
Southern  and  Weitem  RaUrroad  Convention,  to  meet  in  December  next,  in  Neto- 
Orleatu,  and  that  circulars  be  issued,  inviting  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  all 
such  states  as  would  desire  to  co5perate  with  us  in  a  general  system  of  rail-roads. 
The  resolution,  after  being  sustamed  at  some  length  by  the  mover,  was  referred. 
The  same  reference  was  made,  on  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Gribble,  calling  (or  a 
trunk  road  to  the  Northwest. 

Judge  Woodruff's  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  a  reform  in  the  laws  of  Louisi- 
ana, operating  upon  the  finuioe  and  credit  of  the  state,  were  referred  to  a  special 
committee. 
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J«^l|^  PuMtoD's  TMoliitioiM  STo  worthj  of  t  place  enture,  whatevar  diffSBrenoet 
of  opmioa  may  exist  upon  the  ceDeral  Tiews  embraced. 

.  The  New-Orleaat  and  Carrollton  Bafl-road  Company  have  a  perpetoal  charter. 
It  m  true,  in  coDsideration  of  banking  privileges,  their  works  were  to  become 
the  property  of  the  state  in  seventy-five  veari,  bat  in  oonseqoenoe  of  their  aban- 
doBoieDt,  t&s  and  every  other  bonus  is  abandoned,  and  the  length  of  the  road  left 
ctttvely  in  their  power. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  $3,000,000,  with  most  ample  powers  of 
expropriation  for  building  warebooses,  wharves,  Ac  Their  orisinal  object  was 
te  make  the  road  firom  New-Orleans  to  Bayoa  Sara ;  to  ose  the  woras  of  the  charter, 
*^  rmming  along,  or  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
"^ppt,  straightening  the^  route,  however,  at  such  (Marts  as  to  said  companv  shall 

'     iral  r     ' 


expedient,  to  cot  off  the  bends  of  the  river,  with  power  to  run  lateral  roada 
into  the  uterior  firom  any  point  on  said  main  rail-road  for  a  distance  not  exceeding 
fifty  miles,"  which  would  extend  from  our  capital  to  the  state  line. 

Let  the  chart«r  of  that  company  be  adopted^  its  rail-road  property  be  taken  in 
ilock  at  a  fiiir  value ;  let  the  subscriptions  of  individuals  be  pa}rable  in  nioney, 
work,  materiala,  &c  ;  also,  in  debts  of  the  municipalities,  the  cities  of  Lafayette, 
JeSnvoo,  and  the  corporations  of  Carrollton,  Baton  Bouge,  and  of  the  portions  of 
the  parishes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  through  which  the  road  will 
pass.  Let  all  those  corporations  bind  themselves  to  pay  tlMir  indebtedness,  thus 
oooverted  into  stock  immediately  by  a  tax  impoaed  on  all  objects  of  taxation  accord- 
in  to  the  assessment  rolls.  Let  all  those  corporations  be  authorized  and  requir- 
ed, by  ao  act  of  the  next  Legislature,  to  take  stock  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
capital  not  paid  up,  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  value  of  their  real  property,  and 
to  lay  and  collect  a  tax  forthwith  fiir  its  payment,  reimbursable  in  certificates  of 
Stock  to  each  tax-payer. 

Let  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  company  be  adapted  to  this  arrangement,  each 
M.  paid  ahare  to  entitle  the  stockholders  to  a  vote  on  all  snlnects.  If  the  Third 
Mooicipalihr  prefers  to  invest  her  means  in  a  branch  to  Madisonville,  let  her  be 
exempted  from  the  arrangement. 

The  eanmerated  expenses  of  the  road  to  our  state  line  will  cost  $1,000,000. 

▲SSXSSXD   VALUE  OP  BXAL  XSTATX. 

First  Municipality $30,000,000 

Second  Momcipality 40,000.000 

Third  Municipality 10,000.000 

Oorporation  of  Jefferson,  leftside 10,000.000 

The  several  parishes  above 10,000,000 

$100,000,000 

A  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  this  amount  will  produce  $1,000,000,  being  the  amount 
required  reimbursable  in  stock,  and  for  contingencies  the  amount  which  may  be 
soMcribed  by  individuals. 

The  grand  depot  to  be  made  on  the  property  of  the  Canal  %Qd  Banking  Com- 
pany, opposite  the  race  course. 

For  toe  Third  Municipality,  at  the  head  of  Esplanade-street.  For  the  Furst 
Mooicipality,  at  the  head  of  Canal-street.  For  the  Second  Municipality,  at  the 
"      lofD  -       .       -        


Delord-street.  For  the  city  of  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  Jackson- street. 
For  the  City  of  Jefferson,  at  the  head  of  Louisiana  and  Napoleon  Avenues.  For 
^  renoainder  of  the  parish  of  Jefferson,  at  the  head  of  the  upper  Hue  street  of 
Carrollton.  Branches  of  the  road  to  be  made  to  each  depot  accordingly,  and  any 
aecesaary  portions  of  the  public  battures  to  be  taken  for  the  depots. 

Eastern  Route. — Let  the  road  pass  on  Mr.  Phelps's  survey  to  Bonnet  Carr6 
Bend,  unless  engineers  can  establish  it  on  the  top  of  the  levee,  and  combine  with 
it  a  more  secure  levee  system.  In  that  event  to  claim  from  the  state  and  United 
States  our  portions  of  the  levee  fund,  which  is  large,  and  the  work  of  the  planters 
henceforth  in  widening  and  heightening  their  levees  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
the  river,  to  be  paid  in  stock. 

From  Bonnet  Carr6,  on  a  short  line  if  possible,  to  the  capital  at  Baton  Rouge, 
ayoiding,  however,  the  navigable  portions  of  Blind,  New-River,  and  Manchac 
BayoiL    From  the  capital  to  Clinton,  thence  to  Liber^,  thence  to  Gallatm,  thence 
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to  JackaoD,  the  capital  of  Mianasippi.  From  Jackion  to  the  heed  water*  of 
Muscle  Shoals;  thence  to  the  capital  of  Tennessee ;  thence  to  the  fiUls  of  Ohio,  the 
states  through  which  it  passes  to  be  relied  upon  entirely  for  its  accomplishment  ^ 
within  their  limits. 

WesUm  Route. — On  the  top  of  the  loTee  from  Baton  Bouge  to  Mori^za ;  thence 
on  the  best  line  to  Ohenejville,  the  country  being  one  of  surpassing  fertility  ; 
thence  to  the  capital  of  Texas,  directly  west ;  thence  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  and 
down  the  river  Grila  [but  of  course,  gentlemen,  continued  Judge  Preston,  I  don't 
believe  in  this]  to  the  Crulf  of  California.  The  rich  States  of  Texas  and  California, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  Sates,  to  construct  the  road  westward  from 
Oheneyvule. 

We  stated  that  the  friends  of  the  Madison  terminus  of  the  Jackson  rail-road  oi^ 
ganized  themselves  into  a  separate  Convention.    The  following  was  its  action : 

A.  Hennen,  Bsq.,  was  auled  to  the  chair,  and  P.  G.  Colhns  was  appomted 
secretary. 

On  opening  the  proceedings,  the  chairman  briefly  addressed  the  delegates,  and 
on  a  consultation  being  held,  it  was  decided  to  be  the  best  course  to  explain  what 
reasons  caused  them  to  withdraw  from  tbe  Convention  in  the  manner  they  did. 

On  motion  of  Henry  B.  Kelly,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereat,  The  delegates  to  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Bail-road  Convention, 
&vorable  to  the  route  via  Madisonville,  have  felt  constrained  to  withdraw  from 
its  deliberations,  and  when,  as  they  deem  it  due  to  themselves,  and  to  the  public, 
to  declare  the  reasons  which  impelled  them  to  this  course ;  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  tbe  refusal  of  the  Convention  to  allow  the  advocates  of  the  M*- 
disonviUe  route  to  be  heard  Uirough  their  Engineer,  Lieut.  L.  H.  Smith,  U.  8. 
Engineers,  who  had  surveyed  the  route,  and  the  suppression  of  all  discussion  in 
&vor  of  that  route,  by  laymg  on  the  table  the  resolution  in  its  behalf  before  its 
supporters  had  an  op|>ortunity  of  being  heard,  made  it  imperative  on  them  to 
withdraw  from  the  sittings  of  that  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolution  is  not  intended  to  have  any  application 
to  the  delegations  from  Mississippi,  who  magnanimously  declined  voting  on  the 
motion  to  cut  off  discussion. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  lay  before  the  public  all 
the  documents,  &c.,  having  reference  to  the  Madisonville  route. 

Capt.  Grice  read  the  report  of  Thos.  B.  Harper,  civil  engineer  of  St  Tammany, 
who  made  a  survey  of  the  Madisonville  route,  pronouncing  it  a  most  excellent 
one,  and  putting  down  the  total  estimate  of  cost  at  $336,480.  We  have  not  room 
for  the  whole  report,  or  we  would  publish  it  with  pleasure.  The  report  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reading  of  Capt.  Grioe*s  own  report  on  the  navigation  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  and  the  river  Cbimncte,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  nydroffraphical  chart 
of  the  river  and  lake,  with  the  soundings,  from  one  mile  south  of  the  light-hoase 
on  this  side  of  the  lake,  continuously  to  the  town  of  Madisonville.  Capt.  Grice's 
report  embraced  the  plan  of  the  steam-boats  which  would  be  required  for  cross- 
ing the  lake.  The^  cost  he  estimated  at  $70,000  a  piece,  and  the  expense  of 
running  them  $15,000  per  annum. 

These  reports  were  received  with  much  applause,  and  adopted. 

Lieut.  Smith  then  went  into  a  lengthy  argument  on  the  practicability  of  the 
Lake  or  Madisonville  route. 

He  then  gave  a  detailed  and  argumentative  statement  of  the  probable  travel 
which  would  give  advantage  to  bis  favorite  route — of  its  smaller  cost,  and  of  the 
practicability  of  making  peculiarly  constructed  steamers  supply  the  place  ofa  rail- 
road over  the  lake.  He  also  urged,  that  this  route  would  successfully  compete 
with  the  Mobile  and  Charleston  projects,  while  an  injudiciously  located  one,  (such 
as  that  proposed  by  tbe  other  Convention,)  would  be  wholly  unable  to  make  a 
like  successful  competition,  as  the  cost  of  the  road  and  the  cost  of  transit 
would  be  greater,  while  tbe  business  would  be  less,  that  route  being  thrown  some 
forty-eight  miles  from  productive  points,  if  by  Lake  Maurepas,  and  seventy-sevtn 
miles  if  by  Baton  Bouge.  Tbe  river  route  was  said  to  be  a  struggle  at  competi- 
tion with  the  Father  of  Waters,  while  the  other  route  would  be  m  competition 
with  Charleston  and  Mobile.  After  addressing  the  meeting  for  about  two  hours. 
Lieutenant  Smith  closed ;  and,  on  motion  of  Captain  Grice,  one  thousand  copies 
of  his  report  were  ordered  to  be  published  for  general  distribution. 
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8PBBCH  OF  JAMES  ROBB,  BSO., 

OK  THE  COHDITION  OP  THINGS  IN  NXW-ORLIAN8,  AND  TBB  RSMEDY. 

It    was   with  onafTected    embarrassment   that  he   appeared   before   diem   to   ad* 
tlMxn  on  the  momenttma  subject  which  occupied  their  deliberation.    He  came 


MBODg  them  as  a  citizen  among  citizen^,  deeply  interested  with  them  iB^Uj^t  concerns 
Ae  welfare  and  advancement  of  oar  *(nty.  {The  committee  of  which  hW^a  uie  honor  of 
being  the  organ,  had  recommended  a  tax  on  properQr  bb  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means, 
bj  which  the  rail-road  movement  can  be  put  forward  in  this  state.  Why  were  we  forced 
la  this  eonclnsion  ?  It  was  because  volontary  contributions  had  failed.  Appeals  to  the 
Ebcrality  and  sense  of  du^  and  of  pride  of  our  capitalists,  had  failed.  There  were  other 
bets  wbii^  prevented  New-Orleans  from  aiding  rail-road  enterprises,  which  were  indif- 
fiarently  understood  by  onr  own  pe<^le,  and  not  at  all  elsewhere.  One  of  these  facts 
was  a  powerful  one,  but  this  was  no  occasion  for  concealing  or  disguising  it  New-Or* 
lesBs  is  without  public  credit  abroad.  Other  communities  were  enabled,  through  their 
fareiga  credit,  to  raise  any  sum  required  for  public  improvement.  It  was  not  so  in  New- 
Orinn*.  Until  this  state  of  things  was  repaired — until  New-Orleans  retrieves  her  credit 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  it  was  vain  to  hope,  immense  as  were  her  national  advantages, 
that  die  would  proceed  to  her  high  destiny.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  cause  of  this  want 
«f  credit  abroad. 

HeW'Orleans  was  at  present  burdened  with  four  classes  of  debt,  all  pressing  upon  her 
with  crushing  weight,  and  devouring  the  substance  of  her  people.  Toere  was  the  old 
dty  debt  c£  three  millions,  contacted  many  years  ago,  for  which  we  have  nothing  to 
fkim.  When  the  bonds  of  the  old  city  are  presented  to  the  mayor,  he  redeems  them  by 
drawing  on  the  three  municipalities  at  twelve  months.  Thus  we  have  the  debts  of  the 
t&iee  seveial  municipalities,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  pearly  seven  milUons.  Of 
dtese  mnmcipalities,  the  second  had  the  best  credit;  sometimes  it  paid — sometimes  it 
£dn't.  The  first  was  'more  uncertain ;  and  the  third  didn't  pay  at  alL  Now,  in  this 
sate  of  things,  how  could  we  expect  to  have  credit  abroad  7  What  can  a  community 
Bke  diat  of  New-Orleans  achieve,  without  public  credit?  It  was  the  life-blood  of  a. 
peat  coaunercial  city.  A  conmiunity,  like  an  individual,  cannot  prosper  without  credj|.i 
P^4ic  opinion  is  the  air  we  breathe.  No  man  can  prosper  without  securing  public  opinion 
in  his  favor.  Communities  are  but  the  aggregates  of  individuals.  No  one  can  fold  his 
anns,  and  say  that  he  will  get  along  without  any  aid  or  sympathy  from  his  fellow-citizens; 
so  BO  city  or  commanit|u;an  aav,  **  we  do  not  require  credu  abroad — we  will  repose  upon 
oar  own  resources."  INew-Orleans  must  have  some  credit  abroad.  To  acquire  it,  she 
^Bst  fall  in  with  the  ^iritof  the  age ;  she  must  take  part  in  the  great  rail-road  move- 
neot  DOW  going  on  throughout  the  country, — throughout  the  civilized  world.  Therefore, 
be  was  in  &vor  of  this  tax  upon  property,  by  whi^  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise 
Bay  be  made  proii^)dy,  immediately,  efficiently.  There  was  no  possibility  of  raising  the 
nuoey  in  any  other  manner.  Our  population  was  a  peculiar  one;  it  possessed  elements 
quite  diiTerent  from  those  of  other  cities. 

And  here  he  begged  to  correct  an  error  into  which  Colonel  Walter  had  fallen,  in  his 
very  eloquent  and  powerful  speech.  It  was  in  his  allusion  to  the  merchants  of  New*Or- 
leani,  whom  hi  described  as  too  torpid  and  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  our  city.  This 
was  an  error.  The  fault  of  the  inert  state  of  New-Orleans  was  not  due  to  our  merchants. 
Oar  pqralation  consists  chiefly  of  two  classes ;  the  first  is  composed  of  the  lai^e  property- 
holders,  who  live  upoo  the  princely  revenues  of  their  estates,  acquired  by  mheritance, 
In^  ^>eculation,  or  by  long  and  successful  business.  The  other  class  is  composed  of 
feoilm^  diligent  merchants,  who  labor  the  whole  vear  round,  and  employ  their  credit  and 
eapitu  in  aupporting  themselves,  and  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

Now,  ^e  latter  have  die  will,  but  not  the  means,  to  aid  all  public  works.  Their  hard- 
earned  means — their  capital — is  absorbed  in  high  rents,  high  interest,  and  by  advances  to 
pbnters.  Tbey  must  not  look  to  them  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  great  works.  There 
u  no  more  enterprising,  or  public-spirited  class  of  merchants  in  the  world,  than  those  of 
New-Orleans ;  but  taxed  and  burdened  as  they  are,  it  is  vain  to  seek  help  from  them. 
T<ni  must  go  to  those  who  have  capital  to  spare — those  who  derive  princely  revenues 
from  the  merchants'  toil*— who,  while  they  produce  nothing  in  reaJi^,  hold  and  enjoy  all 
the  wealth  in  the  community.  He  referred  to  our  wealthy  property-holders.  (Loud  and 
pralooged  applause.)  He  was  for  putting  the  live  coal  on  the  backs  of  the  dormant  en- 
terprise and  liberality  of  this  class  of  our  citizens.  It  is  to  that  cl(U|S,  and  not  to  ourmer- 
chntis,  to  whom  the  friends  of  rail-roads  must  appeal  in  this  city7\  He  (Mr.  Robb)  had 
never  appeared  before  the  people  in  any  public  capacity,  but  on  tnU  ^tfestion  he  would 
undertSLKe  to  take  the  stump,  and  carry  Uie  people  with  him,  ten  to  one,  m  favor  of  impoa- 
insthistax.    (Great  applause.)       ^  ' 

w  itliin  the  last  ^ear,  thtfie^dividnals  died  in  New-Orleans,  leaving  fortunes  which 
anuMiBted  to  four  millions.  ^Tnese  persons  belonged  to  a  numerous  and  influential  class,  * 
who  had  always  opposed  all  public  improvements  and  enterprises.  They  would  do  nothing 
to  advance  the  city.    They  produced  nothing ;  they  neither  toiled  nw  spinned ;  but  firom 
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the  hard  labor  of  oth'ersi  the^  drew  their  lane  resoorcea.]  He  had  in  hia  eye  a  friend 
who,  in  the  coarse  of  his  reaidence  in  ISefr-Orleans,  hadaone  more  to  advance  its  wel- 
fare than  all  our  rich  men  put  together.  V  He  (liap4H  made  no  attack  on  these  people — 
on  wealth.  He  was  as  steadily  engaged  in  the  parsnit  of  wealth  as  any  man,  but  he 
maintained  that  those  who  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  our  prosperity — who  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  our  admirable  location,  of  the  rich  prodocts  that  poor  mto  oar  port,  and  of  tbe 
commerce  which  whitens  oar  seas,  on^t  to  contribute  largely,  liberally,  magnificently  to 
support  and  carry  oat  those  enterprises  which  are  essential  to  oor  safety,  essential  to 
maintain  the  vant|ige  ground  we  occopy,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  from  Tarious  qnartera 
which  have  been  made  on  oar  prosperity.  To  avoid  all  danger,  or  risk  of  failure,  he  ad- 
vocated the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  property.  That  would  oompel  what  a  sense  of  dutj 
andJiberality  cannot  extort    (Great  and  prolonged  applaase.)| 

(There  were  other  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  this  ctcj  and  state,  which  retarded 
die  enterprise  of  our  people.  He  referred  to  the  bank  monopoly,  which  had  been 
broaght  about  by  a  constitulion  framed  to  get  rid  of  all  banks.  What  was  the  positLoci 
of  Louisiana  7  In  1836  and  1837,  the  excesses  of  the  banks  for  years  before  prodoced 
dieir  natural  effect  in  the  destruction  of  the  whde  svstem ;  they  worked  their  own  min, 
and  scattered  bankruptcy  and  embarrassment  abroad  in  the  land.  Under  the  inBaence  of 
this  state  of  things,  the  State  Convention  engrafted  on  the  Constitntion  a  clause  forbidding 
all  banking  corporations.  This  was  good  as  far  as  it  went.  But  unfortonately  its  opera- 
don  was  to  consolidate  a  banking  monopoly  here,  which,  whilst  it  afforded  but  litde  aid 
to  the  people,  shut  out  foreign  capital,  and  imposed  manacles  on  die  freedom  of  trade 
more  galling  than  those  which  the  old  system  imposed.  We  were  far  from  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  trade  which  was  promised  us  under  tue  new  consdtution.  We  had  in  place 
of  it  one  of  the  worst  monopolies  he  ever  knew  in  any  community.  He  was  a  banker, 
and  had,  no  doubt,  profited  by  it,  but  he  nevertheless  condemned  it  as  one  of  the  very 
worst  state  of  things  that  could  be  imagined  for  a  young  and  productive  State  like  Loo- 
isiana,  which  was  now  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  development,  which  had  good  laads  that 
were  yet  untouched,  and  which  commanded  the  trade  of  the  moat  producdve  valley  in 
the  world.  He  was  for  unshackled  freedom  of  trade.  He  did  not  wish  to  prosper  by 
the  opposite  system,  which  was  repulsive  to  all  his  feelings  and  principles. 

And  this  monopoly  was  becoming  more  consolidated  with  the  lapse  of  time.  From 
1849  to  1853,  Lonisiana  will  lose  nine  millions  of  banking  capital.  The  charter  erf*  the 
city  bank  had  expired, — that  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  would  expire  in  two 
years,  and  the  capital  mostly  held  abroad,  will  be  abstracted.  Then  there  is 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Citizens'  Bank,  of  interest  on  «he  bonds  of  the  consoU- 
dated  bank,  as  well  as  that  to  be  paid  by  the  Union  Bank, — making  a  total  of  nin« 
millions,  which  will  be  drawn  off  from  our  city  to  enrich  other  countries.  What 
is  to  supply  this  vacnum  ?  Our  commerce  and  trade  increase,  bat  can  they  con- 
dnae  to  do  so  ?  Will  they  remain  as  they  now  are,  if  we  have  not  the  capital  to  snp-  . 
port  them  t  The  truth  was — and  those  who  came  here  to  ask  the  aid  and  sympathy  of 
our  people  in  public  works,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  city,  must  bear  it  in  mind*— 
we  were  shackled,  chained,  cripoled  by  our  le^slature,  which  was  either  unwisely  re- 
strictive, or  grossly  defective.  Here  was  a  striking  illustration  of  this  defecdveness : 
In  this  great  enterprise,  which  engages  so  much  warm  support  and  sympathy  among  our 
people,  we  are  actually  left  without  die  means  of  forming  a  corporation,  by  the  Hmitadon 
of  our  corporation  act. 

Mr.  B^bb  then  referred  to  another  great  want  of  New-Orleans — it  was  the  want  of 
an  external  commerce.  By  external  commeree,  be  meant  that  which  was  conducted  by 
ships  owned  here,  and  plying  between  this  and  foreign  ports,  and  exchanging  the  pro- 
duce of  our  valley  for  articles  of  foreign  producdon,  needed  by  our  people.  Save  a 
small  trade  with  both  Mexico  and  Texas,  we  were  endrely  destitute  of  this  extensive 
and  enriching  branch  of  commerce.  This  is  a  defect  which  must  be  remedied,  in  oider 
to  make  this  the  g^reat  city  it  was  intended  to  be.  All  these,  and  other  evils  of  oor  pre- 
sent condition,  will  be  removed  by  manifesting  a  proper  spirit  in  behalf  of  public  im- 
provements. The  present  movement  he  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  this  system. 
The  Jackson  rail-road  would  mark  a  new  era  in  the  histoiy  of  New-Orleans.  Let  it  be 
entered  upon  with  ardor  and  energy,  and  New-Orleans  wUl  soon  attract  foreign  capital 
and  industry;  it  will  resume  its  onward  march,  and  become  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in 
the  world.  He  enlisted  for  the  campaign.  He  hoped  he  mi|ht  fail  in  evetything,  before 
he  failed  in  this.  (Great  applause.)  He  could  sink  or  swim  with  the  Jackson  road. 
The  desdnies  of  New-Orleans  were  inseparably  entwined  with  those  of  this  road  J     ^  ^ 

Mr.  Robb  then  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  our  pOpuladon. 
The  commercial  class  was  made  up  dbiefly  of  foreign  agents  and  factors,  who  came  here 
in  the  winter,  boarded  in  hotels  at  $50  a  month,  hired  offices,  or  comers  of  offices,  ajid 
embarked  foreign  capital  in  trade ;  and,  when  they  had  accumulated  enough,  fiy  off,  or 
send  their  money  away,  to  be  spent  in  distant  countries.  No  city  ever  grew  great  by 
commerce  alone.  Go  back  as  far  as  they  might,  select  the  most  favorably  located  cidea  in 
the  world,  and  they  would  find  that  their  prosperity  was  transient,  evanescent,  compared 
with  that  of  towns  situated  in  the  interior,  where  industry  and  labor  were  cultivated  and 
flourished — ^where  the  mechanical  and  prodacdre  arts  were  encouraged.    What  gare 
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Mt  diviecer  to  <mr  city  T  What  bas  kept  from  it  those  Isrve  induatrial  cluses  whidi 
htve  bailt  up  other  towns,  tibat  have  not  enjoyed  a  tithe  of  our  advantages  1  He  an- 
■«ered«  it  was  the  want  of  credit-— of  public  credit,  produced  by  bad  management  of  our 
paUk  afiairs.  The  want  of  public  credit  causes  aemoralization.  It  poisons  the  very 
springs  of  our  prosperity ;  it  draws  around  our  ci^  a  cordon  ianitavre,  which  keeps 
awa^r  indnstrr  and  capitid. 

It  is  this  which  has  lost  to  New-Orieans  ntne-tenths  of  her  natural  advantages.  When 
in  London,  last  summer,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  greatest  bankers  of  the  city,  why. 
with  her  immense  commerce,  did  not  New-Orleans  pay  the  interest  on  her  public  debt  7 
The  question  caused  bis  d^ek  to  mantle  with  the  crimson  of  shame.  Could  any  citizen 
pveseat  have  heard  the  inquiry,  without  experiencing  like  emotions  T  Such  a  state  of 
tkiaga — such  an  insensibility  to  public  opinion  and  want  of  credit,  pruduces  demoraliza- 
tioB.  When  our  government  neglects  to  pay,  banks  will  fail  to  pay,  merchants  will  fail, 
ririgens  generally  will  fail,  and  thus  a  general  demoralization  will  be  produced.  These  evils 
mnt  come  upon  them  if  they  did  not  make  strenuous,  powerful,  and  energetic  efforts  to 
save  the  credit  of  our  city.  And  yet,  in  this  state  of  things,  calling  for  the  active  exertions 
«f  all  good  citixens,  our  largest  property-holders  and  capitalists  were  the  most  indifferent 
and  inactive.  They  complained  most,  and  did  least  This  habit  must  be  eradicated  in 
Am  city.  To  labor  is  the  destiny  and  duty  of  all  men.  No  man  is  justified  in  withhold- 
ing himself  from  the  care  and  responsibility  of  society — from  the  duty  of  sustaining  die 
government  and  nungling  in  the  discussions,  and  influencing  the  sendments  of  the  people, 
which  are  to  pass  into  laws.  He  who  participates  in  the  advantages  of  the  government, 
■mat  rikare  the  burdens  also. 

Look  at  New-En^[land  as  an  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  public  credit  She  car- 
ried oat  her  extensive  system  by  an  unlimited  extension  of  her  credit,  and  her  bonds 
^s  conraianded  a  ready  purchase.  She  rode  successfully  through  a  revulsion  which 
r  strsaned  her  mems,  wnd  threatened  her  with  embarrassment  But  she  maintained 
r  bpr  her  credit.  Change  the  locality — come  to  tlie  South,  and  who  of  our  section 
can  oo  Korth  or  to  Europe,  and  raise  mon^  on  railroad  stock  f  Such  a  proposition  is 
laaghed  a.t  And  vet  the  South  is  really  in  better  condition  than  the  North — lees  invohr- 
ed,  and  more  abundant  in  her  resources.    He  would  oredict,  that  when  a  revulsion  shall 

Hacc  in  the  country,  the  solvent  states  virould  be  round  in  the  South. 
B^obb  then  proceeded  to  show  the  drawback  upon  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans, 
table  to  her  want  of  industrial  classes.  Everything  used  here  was  manufactured 
abroad.  The  hat  he  wore,  the  chair  he  sat  on,  the  oed  he  slept  on,  were  the  product  of 
ihe  indastzy  of  some  distant  people.  No  ci^  could  prosper  without  a  large  industrial 
dass.  To  create  such  a  class  in  New-Orleans — to  draw  them  here  from  other  countries, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  extend  and  facilitate  the  connection  of  this  city  with  the  great 
agricultural  states.  When  they  multiplied  rail-roads,  they  multiplied  industry;  when 
they  increased  the  facilities  of  getting  to  our  city,  of  course,  the  crowds  that  would  flock 
hither  from  the  teeming  valleys  ol  the  West,  would  seek  here  the  articles  of  necessity 
sad  laxurv  which  they  require.  He  had  nothin?  to  say  against  the  alarming  statements 
whidi  had  been  made  of  the  loss  New-Orleans  has  sustained  by  the  superior  enterprise 
of  other  states  in  extending  their  railroads  into  her  valley.  They  must  counteract  these 
n»>vemaits,  by  sending  out  their  iron  arms  to  beat  back  the  invaders,  and  reclaim  our 
fngitiTe  trade.  Bail-roads,  too,  would  enable  them  to  locate  our  population — to  make 
them  &xed  and  permanent  When,  by  rail-roads,  our  people  can  in  a  few  hours,  instead 
of  consuming  half  the  Tear,  place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  an  epidemic — when, 
mo,  a  new  and  beautiful  farmmg  country  is  opened  to  them  but  a  short  distance  from  tke 
ciiy,  ^ere  will  be  strong  inducements  whicn  do  not  now  exist,  to  locate  here  perma- 
nently,  and  our  population  will  acquire  a  stable  character.  Then,  too,  the  number  of  visi- 
mn  to  our  city  will  be  vastly  augmented  by  these  rail-road  connections.]  There  is  a  great 
mistake  in  supposinjg  that  the  transient  population  of  our  city  is  so  urge.  He  knew, 
from  actual  calculation,  that  more  persons  visited  New- York  in  one  month,  than  came 
here  during  the  whole  year.  Let  them  increase  the  number  of  this  population,  for  they 
were  valuable  contributors  to  our  wealth — they  support  a  hundred  trades  and  profes- 
skms,  which  constitute  important  elements  of  our  wealth  and  industry.  They  purchase 
liberally  from  merchants,  grocers,  hardware  dealers,  from  all  the  purveyers  to  man's 
waaM  and  luxuries.  In  a  few  years,  they  would  have  at  least  200,000  visitors  in  their 
city,  who  would  average  $100  each.    This  would  produce  $20,000,000,  to  be  distributed 


in  the  verr  best  manner  to  promote  the  prosperi^  of  the  city,  among  the  various  small 

Sjea  and  pursuits  of  industiy. 
t  IS  for  tiiese  reasons,  fellow-citizens,  continued  Mr.  Robb,  that  I  support  this  raH- 
d  wiUi  all  my  heart  and  energy.    I  shall  stand  by  it  as  long  as  I  have  a  cent  of  means, 
or  a  particle  of  strength.    I  repeat,  I  will  sink  or  swim  with  it    (Immense  and  prolonged  /^ 

^>pUiise.)    Gentlemen,  your  enthusiasm  affords  an  earnest  that  you  are  thorougnlyarous-  / 

ed  to  the  importance  of  this  subject — that  you  are  really  in  earnest,  and  intend  to  cease 
not — Dor  tire,  nor  falter,  until  this  great,  this  glorious  work  is  accomplished.     Go  on,  then  '' 

gentlemen,  for  this  tax  on  property.    The  people  of  the  state  are  m  a  good  condition  to  ' 

BMet  it ;  they  have  had  good  crops,  good  prices,  are  nearly  out  of  debt,  and  ought  to  see 
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that  the  golden  oyportuniQr  c€  teaam^  and  establiBhW  their  prosperity  by  rail-road  im- 
proTementft  i»  not  lost  In  the  ciQr  it  u  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  If  we  do  not  awake 
to  the  enteqirise  of  the  times,  we  might  as  well  abandon  the  city  altogether.  Bat  I 
hare  no  forebodings  of  failure.  The  spirit  of  determination  flashes  from  the  eyes  of  all 
around  me.  Evenr  countenance  expresses  the  fixed  purpose  to  push  forward  the  good 
work;    (Great  appfanse.)  ^ 

There  are  other  reasons  for  enoouragb^  and  establishing  these  nil-road  connections. 
They  prolong  our  lives  ;  and  the  great  ambition  of  man  is  to  increase  the  term  allotted  to 
him  in  this  world.  When,  instead  of  six  or  eight  days,  we  can  go  to  Nashville  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  have  more  time  left  for  other  pursuits  and  duties, — ^we  are  able  to  see  more, 
to  learn  more,  and  to  do  more.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  great  political  benefits  of  this 
system,  in  bringing  the  people  of  distant  portions  of  our  country  more  <doseIy  together, — 
binding  them  in  iron  bonds  of  mutual  interest,  intercourse  and  friendship.  Thus  we  shall 
be  able  to  soften  the  asperities  and  prejudices  which  too  often  alienate  and  divide  the  citi- 
zens of  our  common  country.  We  shall  satisfy  our  distant  friends  that  we  are  better  than 
prejudice  and  sectional  feeling  have  represented  us.  When  we  know  each  otlier  better, 
we  shall  respect  and  honor  each  other  more.  We  shall  draw  ^e  bigoted  fanatic  of  the 
North  here  to  convince  him  that  beneath  the  warm  sun  of  the  South,  there  prevails  as 
noble  a  philanthropy,  as  pure  a  charity,  as  fervent  a  patriotism,  as  anywhere  eue  tbrongh- 
out  our  oroad  land.    (Imn^ense  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  resumed  Mr.  Robb,  our  fate  and  interest  are  blended  with  those  of 
the  Great  West  We  must  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  alliance  and  interest  with  this  vast, 
productive,  and  energetic  region  of  conntry.  Ours  must  be  the  metropolis  to  which  die 
eleven  millions  of  this  vast  empire  will  send  their  representatives,  to  procure  their  sup- 
plies and  luxuries,  and  to  participate  in  the  pleasures,  amusements,  and  festivities  of  oar 
city.  The  freedom  of  our  manners,  the  gayety  of  our  habits,  the  absence  of  cant,  of  oold 
hypocrisy  and  bigotry,  and  the  absurd  sentiments  diev  inspire,  all  render  this  citya  more 
agreeable  resort  than  any  other  in  the  country  to  tke  people  of  the  West  We  have 
only  to  increase  the  facihties  of  getting  here,  when  the  people  of  the  West  will  look  as 
naturally  to  New-Orleans  as  the  centre  of  the  arts,  of  fashion,  and  of  ideas,  as  the  people 
of  France  do  to  Paris.    (Great  applause.) 

I  appeal,  then,  to  all  of  you,  Gendemen, — ^to  yoxi,  merchants ;  to  you,  property-holden; 
10  vou,  capitalists :  to  the  people  at  large  I  appeal,  to  ponder  well  on  these  important  con- 
siaeradons,  to  gird  up  your  loins,  go  to  the  work  and  never  tire  undl  we  have  a  rail-road 
to  Jackson, — nay,  more,  a  road  which  shall  take  us  to  the  capital  of  old  Kentucky  in 
thirty-six  hours,  and  to  the  common  capital  of  our  glorious  Union  in  forty-eight  hours. 
(Immense  applause.)  | 

2.— NEW-ORLEANS  AND  ATTAKAPAS  RAIL-ROAD. 

We  had  prepared  a  paper  upon  this  roadt  and  intended  some  remarks  u^n  the 
report  of  Mr.  Fayne,  &o.,  bat  as  the  whole  subject  has  been  acted  upon  m  Con- 
vendoD,  we  prefer  to  present  it  complete  in  our  next  number.  We  have  not 
space  in  the  present 

3.— TEHUANTBPEO  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  Benjamin  has  written  a  letter,  explaining  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress on  the  treaty,  giving  the  right  of  way,  &c.  The  subject  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee.  We  shalK  before  long,  present  the  result  of  the  surveys  imder 
Mfljor  Barnard. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOES  AT  THE  SOUTH— AMOUNTS  WHICH 
MIGHT  BE  GAINED  TO  US  BY  ABANDONING  THE  IMPORTS  OF 
SHOES,  &c. 

Thers  are  now  many  shoe  factories  in  operation  or  going  up  at  the  South.  The 
Richmond  Dispatch  thus  speculates  upon  the  subject : 

**  tt  has  been  estimated  that  ready-made  shoes  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  five 
millions  of  dollars,  are  annually  imported  into  the  several  Southern  States  from 
the  North.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  quantity  taken  in  Virginia,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  it  is  very  large,  since  one  house  of  this  city  (so  we  learn)  imports  annually 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000.  We  regard  it  as  highly  probable  that  the  State  of 
Virginia  imports  from  the  North,  annually,  shoes  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000. 
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Madi  tbe  larger  portion  of  ibete  shoes,  it  is  betiered,  is  made  ia  Boston ;  tbat 
very  dtj  which  sets  the  hws  of  the  Cnited  Stales  at  defiance,  in  order  to  prereot 
ioaibem  gentlemen  from  re-captoring  their  slaves^  | 

"  Now  what  is  to  prerent  os  in  this  citj  from  mannfactoring  all  the  sfaaas 
vhich  m^  be  wanted  to  supply  our  own  state  T  We  have  the  same  bcilities 
that  they  bare  in  Boston  for  carrying  on  the  business  by  wholesale,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  provided  the  merchants,  who  now  import  so  largely,  coold 
obtain  their  supplies  at  home,  they  would  greatly  prefer  it  Many  of  them,  it  is 
hetieved,  own  property  in  the  ci^.  and  are  otherwise  interested  in  its  prosperity. 
They  know  that  by  offering  additional  means  of  employment,  thejr  add  to  the 
popnlation  of  the  city,  and  that  erery  addition  of  an  inhabitant,  increases  the 
Tsloe  of  their  property.  We  will  not  take  into  the  account,  at  preaent,  those 
merchants  from  the  coon^  who  pass  by  Richmond  without  stopping,  and  go  to 
the  North  for  their  supplies.  We  will  only  suppoee  that  the  ready-made  shoes 
nnported  into  thia  city  firom  the  North,  and  sold  ha«,  were  manu£M:tured  in  Bich- 
Bood — what  a  great  addition  wonld  it  not  be  to  the  means  of  employment! 
How  man^  bo^s  and  females  wonld  find  means  of  earning  their  bread,  who  are 
now  sofienng  for  a  regular  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life ! 

**  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  the  two  millions,  which  we 
have  (Opposed  to  be  sent  from  Virginia  to  the  northern  cities,  and  inrested  in 
ready-nxade  shoes  for  the  Virginia  market,  actnally  goes  from  Richmond.  We 
will  confine  onr  remarks,  therefore,  Co  the  $150,000  sent  by  the  single  house, 
already  alluded  to.  Let  us  see  how  many  persons  these  would  give  employ* 
ment  to,  if  made  in  Richmond. 

**  We  see  it  stated  that  a  case  of  shoes  aveinges  in  the  north^Ti  shoe  markets 
$40.00 ;  so  that  this  house  imports,  annaally,  3,750  cases  of  shoes.  As  each  case 
contains  sixty  pair  of  shoes,  the  whole  ntimber  of  cases  contain  225,000  pair,  or 
450.000  shoes.  We  are  not  aware  how  many  shoes  a  good  workman  can  aver- 
age a  day,  but  we  will  suppose  three  shoes  Allowing  three  hundred  working 
days  to  tne  year,  a  good  workman  could  make  at  this  rate  nine  hundred  in  that 
apace  of  time.  To  make  the  whole  number,  then,  it  wonld  require  five  hundred 
good  woriLooen.  and  all  these  workmen  would  be  fed  and  clothed  here  at  home. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  female ^  employed  in  stitching  and  binding,  but  their  num- 
ber would  be  considerable,  and  they  too  would  be  fed  and  clothed  in  the  city. 

**  By  the  exercise  of  a  proper  economy,  this  $150,000  would  he  kept  at  home, 
far  the  employment  of  our  own  people.  Let  us  see  how  much  of  our  own  mer- 
chandise and  produce  these  five  hundred  workmen  would  take. 

*^  We  will  allow  to  each  workman  twelve  dollars  a  year  for  clothing.  This  is 
a  very  moderate  allowance ;  far  within  the  mark,  we  are  convinced.  Yet  it  will 
answer  our  purpose  for  the  present.  Now  here  would  be  $6,000  to  be  distribut- 
ed smong  our  merchants  for  dry  goods,  and  among  our  tailors  and  sempstresses 
for  work.  How  many  of  these  latter  woold  it  feed  f  Again,  the  food  consumed 
by  each  of  these  workmen  would  amount  to  at  least  $100,  ^vin^  $50,000  more  to 
be  distribnted  among  our  bakers,  grocers,  millers,  &c.  This  of  itself  would  form 
no  inconsiderable  item  ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  idle 
hands  it  would  set  in  motion,  its  importance  grows  upon  us.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  lodglue  of  these  persons,  nor  of  the  sheets,  blankets,  counterpanes,  bedsteads, 
&c.,  afibrding  employment  and  profit  to  merchants,  needle-women,  cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers,  &c.,  nor  of  the  crockery,  and  hardware,  and  other  necessa- 
ries which  they  would  be  compelled  to  use.  Upon  a  fair  average,  we  think  that 
if  these  shoes  were  manufactured  here  in  Richmond,  it  would  cause  an  additional 
expenditure  here  of  at  least  $250,000,  besides  giving  employment  to  seven  or 
eight  hondred  persons.  But  this  one  house,  it  must  be  recollected,  does  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  shoe  importing  business,  comparatively.  We  have  no  doubt 
tbat  the  annual  sums  expended  in  this  manner,  reach,  if  they  do  not  exceed, 
$500,000,  and  that  the  employment  of  it  in  the  way  indicated,  would  add  to  the 
expendimre  in  the  city  8  or  900,000  dollars,  giving  employment  to  more  than 
2,000  persons. 

"  That  the  whole  wants  of  the  city  of  Richmond  and  its  customers  might  very 
well  be  supplied  at  home,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  That  it  is  time  for 
Virginia  to  think  of  doing  some  such  thing,  the  high-banded  measures  lately 
adopted  in  Boston  sufiiciently  prove.  As  long  as  we  are  dependent  upon  these 
people,  they  will  insult  us  at  pleasure.  Let  us  cut  loose  from  them  thus  far  at  least. 
6  VOL.    1. 
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9.— SELMA  BfANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  ALABAMA. 

This  Company  has,  under  the  supernsion  of  that  enterprising  gentleman,  J.  P. 
Perham,  Esq.,  eVected  in  our  town  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  Iron  Work,  from  a  steam-engi  ne  down  to  a  horse-shoe  nail.  A  portion 
of  tbeir  machinery  has  arrived,  and  beeu  put  up.  Enough,  we  understand,  to 
enable  them  to  commence  casting  during  the  coming  week.  When  all  the  fix- 
tures are  in  operation,  this  establishment  will  be  prepared  to  make  stean>eii> 
gines,  to  put  up  aud  set  in  operation  cotton  or  woolen  factories,  mill-gearing,  or 
making  any  kmd  of  machinery  the  country  may  require ;  they  will  also  be  able 
to  do  all  kinds  of  rail-road  work. 

This  company  has  a  capital  of  $22,000 ;  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  that 
amount  has  been  expended  for  tools  and  fixtures.  Tbey  have  now  a  beautiful 
steam-engine,  a  furnace  for  melting  iron,  six  tuming-laihea  for  wood  and  iron, 
one  iron  planer,  circular  saws,  npnght  drills,  and  every  kind  of  machinery  for 
carrying  on  successfully  the  above  kind  of  business.  They  have  eight  acres  of 
land,  which  afibrds  them  plenty  of  room  to  enlarge  their  operations,  as  is  their 
intention,  when  the  business  increases  so  as  to  justify  a  larger  investment.  This 
establishment  will  give  employment  to  over  twenty  hands  this  summer,  and 
when  in  successful  operation,  to  double  that  number. 

3.— ANOTHER  COTTON  FACTORY— GEORGIA. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  citizens  of  Stone  Mountain  have  subscribed 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Cotton  and  Wool  Factory  ia 
that  vicinity.  The  location  selected  is  within  sight  of  the  Georgia  Rail-road,  and 
steam  power  will  be  used.  It  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us,  to  see  Victo- 
ries starting  up  in  our  midst — it  is  the  surest  means  of  teaching  our  Northern 
brethren,  that  the  South  can  feed  and  clothe  herself,  and  still  have  sufficient  to 
spare.  There  is  one  branch  of  industry,  however,  much  needed  in  the  South. 
We  allnde  to  the  manufacture  of  leather,  boots  and  shoes;  and  as  the  capital  of 
oar  Stone  Mountain  friends  is  limited  for  a  cotton  and  woolen  factory,  we  think 
it  would  be  much  more  profitable  if  invested  in  a  Shoe  Factory ;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  amply  large,  and,  in  our  opinion,  would  pay  a  better  per  centage,  and 
employ  more  operatives.     We  suggest  this  for  their  consideration. 

4.— RESOURCES  OF  THE  WARRIOR— ALABAMA  MANUFACTURES 

Now,  as  before  said,  the  coal  is  there,  the  water-power  is  there,  the  timber 
is  there ;  and,  we  think,  the  iron  is  there.  The  facilities  for  collecting  them  to- 
gether, BO  that  each  may  support  and  make  the  other  more  valuable,  are  alnnoat 
or  quite  unsurpassed.  The  towns  of  Tuscaloosa,  Eutaw,  Erie,  Demopolis,  Mos- 
cow, and  others,  would  furnish  the  means  of  dispersing  the  products  of  such  a 
manufacturing  town  as  I  have  indicated,  throughout  this  large  tract  of  fertile  coun- 
try, consuming  a  vast  amount  of  the  coarse,  heavy  manufactures  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  and  destined  to  increase  its  consumption  of  such  articles  to  a  still  greater 
extent.  In  addition  to  the  country  below,  such  a  manufacturing  town  would 
find  the  country  above  almost  all  its  own ;  and  though  not  exceedingly  fertile,  yet 
possessing  such  capacities  as  to  be  a  very  valuable  market,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  would  be  held  almost  exclusively,  and  embracing,  as  before 
stated,  all  of  Jefierson.  Blonnt  and  Walker  counties,  with  parts  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Fayette,  Morgan,  Marshall  and  St.  Clair  counties.  The  employment  of  some 
capital  and  energy  at  this  point,  connected  with  the  plan  of  distribution  of  the 
products  of  this  capital  and  energy,  by  the  aid  of  the  modes  of  conveyance  indica- 
ted in  our  first  article  on  this  subiect.  viz. :  the  building  of  a  plank  or  rail-road 
around  the  Warrior  Rapids,  and  potting  a  boat  above  them,  in  connection 
with  two  or  more  below,  would  secure  to  this  place  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole  manufacturing  business  for  the  country  above,  for  years  to  come,  while 
it  would  develope  its  resources,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  goods  and 
freights  of  all  kinds,  and  thus  continue  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  parties  in 
manufacturing  and  carrying  articles  for  this  growing  market,  and  in  turn  stimu- 
lating the  resources  of  this  interior  tract  of  country,  and  enabling^  it  at  the  proper 
tij^e  to  produce  whatever  may,  in  its  time,  be  found  suitable  to  its  situation  and 
ca^cities. — AlcAama  PUmter, 
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dOWTH  ASD  BXnST    OF  POPULATION  ETEET  TEN    TEARS— POPtJLATXON  AHD  DEII- 

snr  or  hew-enoland  states,  op  five  midiile  states,  of  four  south-bast- 

BRS   STATES;    OF  THE  SIXTEElf  ATLANTIC  STATES;    POPULATION,    SQUARE    MILES, 
AED  DENSmr  EORTH- WESTERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES;  GENERAL  STNOPSIS,  ETC. 

In  OUT  Tolames  for  1846  snd  1847  we  published  some  invaluable  statistical  de- 
ductions upon  the  population  of  the  United  States,  &c.  from  that  veteran  geognn 
pfaer  and  distinguisoed  statist,  William  Darby,  of  Washington.  We  now  extract 
Irom  the  NaUonal  Jkielligencer  further  valuable  reflections  from  the  sama 
souice: 

"  By  reference  to  your  files,  you  will  see  that  on  the  2d  January,  1845,  No.  9944, 
yov  paper  of  that  day  oontamed  Tabular  Views,  prepared  by  me,  on  the  same 
sobject.  I  may  now  simply  observe,  that,  with  some  labor,  I  had  found  that  an 
•Boual  increment  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  operating  as  a  base  on  3,929,827, 
the  amount  of  the  Census  of  1790,  and  without  reference  to  the  intermediate  de- 
cflooial  eoomerations,  gave  the  following  comparative  results: 

By  aetnd  CeDius.  By  Calcnlatf  ob,  3  p. 

ct.  at  a  mean. 

1790 3.929.927 

18M 5,305.925 5,281,468 

1810 7,238,903 7,095,964 

1820 9,605,547 9,535,182 

1830 12,856,407 12,811,11« 

1840 17,063,353 17.217,706 

1850 23,138,004 23,261,454 

As  recorded  on  your  files,  and  as  alluded  to  above,  the  aggregate  populatioa 
of  the  United  States,  from  1790  to  1850,  inclusive,  in  six  decennial  enumerations, 
came  out,  comparatively,  with  the  census  of  1850,  on  an  annual  increment  of  three 
per  cent,  in  a  period  of  sixty  years,  differing  only  23,450,  or  about  one  to  one 
bnadred,  in  fisvor  of  three  per  cent.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  three  per  cent, 
per  annum  the  mean  increment  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  as  an  efr- 
lablished  principle. 

No  other  part  of  this  essay  can  be  more  suitable  than  in  the  introductory  re- 
marks we  are  now  recording  to  obviate  a  very  general  error  as  to  the  chang^Ed)le 
eflbcts  on  the  population  of  the  United  States  oy  foreign  emigration,  and  more 
particularly  from  1840  to  ltf50.  A  single  comparison,  I  trust,  is  sufficient  to 
show,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  that  if  we  suppose  that,  in  the  decennial  period, 
1790-1800,  that  5,000  emigrants  bad  lent  their  influence  on  the  increase  from 
3,929,827  to  5,281,468,  that  upwards  of  21,000  must  have  entered  as  element  to 
produce  the  same  per  centage,  when  from  1840  to  1850  the  gross  numbers  rise 
from  17,063353  to  23,138,084.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  foreign  element 
has  continually  entered  into  the  increase  of  United  States  population ;  but  tho 
very  remarkably  regular  increase,  by  a  ratio  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  all 
the  decennial  periocb,  farming  the  cycle  of  sixty  years,  from  1790  to  1850,  de- 
cides the  fact  that  regular  progressive  results  prove  as  regular  element,  propor- 
tionally, in  decennial  periods,  and  of  course  on  the  whole  cycle. 

The  spread  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  over  the  great  central  zone  of  North 
America,  if  taken  alone^  would  rauk  as  one,  if  not  the  most  important  one,  of  the 
permanent  changes  in  the  condition  of  our  race ;  but,  when  combined,  on  a  con- 
tinent presenting  two  oceanic  frouts,  with  the  railroad  means  of  locomotion  and 
telegraphic  rapidity  of  thought,  and  one  people,  with  a  common  and  energetic 
language,  imbued  with  similar  views  on  political  and  civil  government,  and  also 
of  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  an  advance  and  permanency  of  human  pros- 
perity and  happiness  may  be  rationally  hoped  for,  on  an  extent  of  surface  never 
before  realized. 

The  actual  area  represented  by  Summary  Table,  No.  7,  does  not  embrace  one- 
durd  of  the  groond,  or  perhaps  not  a  greater  proportion  of  the  productive  soil, 
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over  which,  before  the  close  of  the  current  centaryi  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  North 
America  must  spread  with  a  greater  or  less  density  locally.  The  general  law  of 
increase  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables ;  but  the  relative  spread  and  loca- 
tion of  the  masses  depend  on  other  pnnciples,  two  only  of  which  are  relevant  to 
the  purpose  of  our  present  view.  These  are  landed  property  and  climate,  the 
tendency  of  both  of  which  have  oi>erated,  and  must  so  continue,  to  prevent  any 
great  particular  density  of  population  locally,  until  after  the  whole  surface  it 
more  or  less  peopled,  and  the  land  ownership  changed  from  public  to  private 
property. 

If  we  allow  Table  7  to  represent  the  one- third  of  the  habitable  surface  which 
must,  in  all  human  probability,  be  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
United  States,  the  entire  surface  will  embrace  three  miUiotu  three  hundred  thoutand 
square  miles. 

On  the  principles  of  an  increment  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1901  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  tuw  mil- 
lions f  and  yet  with  a  distributive  population  of  only  thirty-one  to  the  square 
mile.  In  the  intermediate  period,  the  central,  western,  and  north-western  sec- 
tions will  receive  ^pulation  in  the  same  manner  as  have  the  parts  already  or- 
ganized. States  will  be  formed  after  states,  but  cannot  from  known  causes  have 
any  considerable  local  density  until  after  the  beginnins  of  the  next  century. 
Then,  however,  from  1901,  the  various  parts,  as  particular  circumstances  may- 
operate,  and  especially  western  emigration  decline,  the  population  must  become 
gradually  more  and  more  equally  distributed.  A  remarK  mtrudes  itself,  and  de- 
mands to  be  introduced.  The  history  of  the  United  States  is  unique.  Old  and 
stupendous  principles,  hitherto  widely  spread  and  unconnected,  are  here  united. 
The  great  difference  of  mean  and  <  xtreme  aerial  temperature  prevailing  on  the 
opposing  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  prevail  also,  and  from  the  same  natural 
causes,  on  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  of  North  America  em- 
braced hj  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  difference  here  alluded  to,  which 
must,  whilst  the  present  order  of  things  prevail  on  earth,  modify  the  history  of 
the  United  States  as  it  has  the  like  climates  round  the  whole  globe,  demancs  a 
separate  article,  which,  with  another  most  influential  element,  the  iron  rail-road 
and  car,  I  may  prepare,  health  and  circumstances  admitting.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  tabular  views  of  population.  In  this  essay,  I  have  endeavored  to  place 
before  the  public  the  difference  between  the  general  and  local  spread  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  show,  from  data  already  in  our  possession,  the  probable  aspect  of  so 
much  of  futurity  as  is  comprised  in  the  current  of  the  commencing  half  century. 

Table  l.-^Synoptie  Table  of  extent  and  population  of  the  seven  Northeastern 
States  of  the  United  States,  as  per  Census  of  1850. 

Extent  in  Popula-       Ag.  popu- 

Political  Section.  iquare  Population  tion  to  aq.    tion  to  sq. 

miles.  1B50.  mile.  uUe. 

Maine 35,000 582,626 \7\ 

New-Hampshire 8,030 318,063 33 

Vermont 8,000 314.322 39 

Massachusetts 7,250 994,724 137 

Rhode  Island 1,200 147,549 126 

Connecticut 4,750 370,913 80 

New-York 46,000 3,098,818 67/ 


4U 
nearly. 


Aggregates 110,230 5,827,015 41  3-10 

Tablb  ^Synoptic  Table  of  extent  and  population  of  the  five  Central  Atlantic 

States,  as  per  Census  of  1850. 

Extent  in  Popala-       Ag.  popu' 

Political  Section.  square  Population  tion  to  sq.       lalion  to 

miles.  1850.  mile.  sq.  mile. 

New-Jersey 6,850 489,868 7U 

Pennsylvania 47,000 2,341,204 50  41 

Delaware 2,120 92,609 41  >  nearly. 

Maryland 11,000 583,016 53  ( 

Virginia 61.000 1,450,000 24^ 

Aggregates 127,970 4,956,697... 41 
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Tabu  Z.'—SynopHe  Table  of  extent  and  populaticn  of  the  four  Souiheaetem 
Atlaniie  Statee,  at  per  Ceneut  of  IB50, 

Extent  in  Population  Popnia-     Ag.popn- 

porcensitt  tiontothe    lai' 

185Q.  sq.  mile.    iq. 

North  Carolina 45,500 863,000 19 


Politic  SactkMi.  Msare  aa  por  censitt  tion  to  the    latlon  Co 

Bulea. 


Soatfa  Carolina 28,000 630.000 22  I 

.58,000 920,000 16  f         IS 

.57,000 67,000 ij 


Georgia. 
Florida.. 


Aggregates 188,500 2,480,000 13 

Note. — Table  3  gives  an  aggregate  population  which  demands  some  special 
remarks.  The  three  Southern  States,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Gtoor^ 
jpa.  with  a  joint  area  of  131,500  square  miles,  have  an  aggregate  population  of 
2,413,000,  or  a  fraction  over  eighteen  to  the  square  mile. 

Table  4. — Colleetwe  Table  of  the  aggregate  extent  and  popuUUion  of  the  ffxteen 
Ailantic  Statee  of  the  United  States  as  given  in  detail  per  Tables  1,2  and  3, 

Aggregate  Aggregate  p«p«- 

Polideal  Seedoa.  Extent  in  popniation  laliontoiq. 

aq.  milea.  1850.  mile. 

So.  1.  NB.  section 110,230 5,827.015 41.3 

No.  2.  Central  section 127,970 4,956,697 41 

No.  3.  SB.  section 188,500 2,480,000 13 


Pofitieal  Section.  Extent  in  pepalation  Populatioa 

185-^  »- 


Amoimt 426,700 13.263,712 31 

Note. — An  aggregate  population  of  50  to  the  square  mile  on  the  Atlantic  States 
would  give  21,325,000;  but  the  capability  would  more  than  exceed  100  to  the 
square  mile,  or  give  upwards  of  forty-two  millions. 

Tablb  S.-^ynoptic  Table  of  the  six  States  of  the  United  States  vest  of  Penntjfl- 
9ama  and  Virginia^  north  of  Tennessee,  and  east  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River, 
as  per  Census  qf  IS50. 

Aggregate 

pepalation 

|.  milee.  1850.  square  milea. 

Kentucky 40,580 782,000 19 

Oh» 44,000 1,981,940 45 

Indiana 36,670 990,258 20 

Illinois 53,480 850,000 15 

Wisconsin 80.000 305.596 4 

Michigan 56,610 397,576 7^,.^ 

Amount 311,340 5,407,370 17 

Note.— This  table,  from  the  aggregate  results  of  its  general  elements,  demands 
some  special  remarks.  The  four  first  named  States,  with  an  aggregate  surface  of 
174,730  square  miles,  presents  an  aggregate  population  of  4,604,198,  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  26  to  the  square  mile. 

Table  6. — Synoptic  Table  of  the  following  named  seven  States,  included  m  the 
Census  of  1850. 

Aggregate 
Pofitieal  SoetioB.  Extent  in  population  Population  te 

•q.  mUei  1850.  the  aq.  mile. 

Tennessee 44,000 1,050,000 24 

Alabama 58,000 770.000 13 

Missiflrippi 48  000 620,000 13 

Loukaaoa 48,000 450,000 9 

Arkaoias 50,000 195,000 4 

Miisouri 65,000 681,000 10 

Iowa 60,000 192,000 3 


Amomit 373,000 3,968,000 10  very  nearly. 


w 
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Tablx  7. — PreteiUing  a  Medal  and  general  view  of  thote  parts  of  tke  Unitsd 
SUUes  comprised  m  3ie  Census  of  1850,  eastward  of,  but  comprising  also  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 


StatM. 


Sq.  mile«. 


lit. 

■1 


sUjof 
popula^B 


PopidA* 

tionto 

•q 

Maine 35,000 582,626 17 

N.  Hampshire 8,030 318,063 33 

Vermont 8,000 314,322 39 

MassachiuettB 7,520 994,724 137  >41  3-10 

Rhode  Island 1.200 147,549 126 

Connecticut 4,750 370,913 80 

New-York 46,000 3,098,818 67  J 

New-Jersey 6,850 489,868 71" 

Pennsylvania 47,000 2,341,204 50 

Delaware 2,120 92,609 41 

Maryland 11,000 583,016 53 

Virginia 61,000 1,450.000 24  j 

North  Carolina 45,500 863.000 19' 

South  Carolina 28,000 630,000 22 

Georgia 58.000 920,000 16 

Florida 57,000 67,000 ij 

Kentucky 40,580.-. 782,000 19^ 

Ohio 44,000 1,981,940 45 

Indiana 36,670 990.258 20 

Illinois 53,480 850,000 15 

Wisconsin 80,000 305,000 4 

Michigan 56,610 397,000 7  J 

Tennessee 44,000 1,050,000 24^ 

Alabama 58,000 770,000 13 

Mississippi 48,900 620,000 13 

Louisiana 48,000 450.000 9 

Arkansas 50,000 195,000 4 

Missouri 65,000 681,000 10 

Iowa 60,000 192,000 3 


41 


}IZ 


17 


>10 


Totals 1,111,040 22,639,040 21 

8.— DEBTS  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS;  BAIL  ROADS 
AND  BANKS;  EXPANSIONS  OF  CREDITS  AND  DANGERS  OF  THE 
TIMES. 

An  able  commercial  writer  at  the  north  thus  exposes  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  the  country.  Though  upon  some  points  we  may  differ  from  him,  there  is  a 
wamng  in  his  remarks  which  should  not  go  unheeded. 

There  is  so  much  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  caused  by  the  large  receipts  of 
gold  from  California,  and  by  the  expectation  that  the  supply  from  that  source  is 
not  only  inexhaastible,  but  that  the  production,  annaally,  will  continue  as  large 
as  already  realized,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  which  is  setting 
so  many,  so  powerfally  and  rapidly,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  bankrnptcy.  Like  a 
fever  in  the  hnman  system,  it  must  run  its  course,  whatever  may  be  the  result. 
When  we  consider  what  a  weak  foundation  this  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing 
expansion  of  pablic  and  private  credits  rests  upon,  we  are  alarmed,  and  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  infatuation  with  which  men,  possessing,  apparently,  a  moder- 
ate quantity  of  ordinary  common  sense,  rush  headlong  into  ruin  and  distress.  The 
entire  structure  of  credits  is  built  upon  a  quicksand,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised 
any  moment  to  see  it  tumble  to  the  ground,  with  a  crash  greater  than  that  of  any 
former  period  within  our  financial  or  commercial  histor}^.  For  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  a  condition  we  are  in  at  this  moment — of  illustrating  the  truth  of 
our  remarks  and  the  force  of  our  predictions—  we  annex  a  table,  exhibiting  the 
indebtedness  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  and  of  the  General  Grovemment  at  the 
latest  date. 
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United  States $64,233,238       Arkansas 3,862, t72 

Maine 979,000      Tennessee 3,337.856 

MassachasetU 6,091,047      Kentucky 4,531,913 

New-York 23,937,249      Ohio 19,173,228 

New-Jersoy 62,596       Michigan 2,849,939 

Pennsylvania 40,424,737       Indiana 6,556,437 

Maryland 16,900,000      Illinois ^16,612,795 

Virginia 14,400,507       Missouri 956,261 

North  Carolina 977,000       Iowa 55,000 

Sooth  Oarolina 3,622,039  

Georgia 1,903,472       ToUl,  1850 $275,480,676 

Alabama 10,385,938       Total,  1843 198,818,736 


Missi^ppi 7,271,707 

Louisiana 16,238,131      Increase  in  seven  years.... $76,661,940 

Texas 11,050.201 

This  shows  an  increase  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  in  seven  years;  and  returns 
tor  1851  will  show  an  addition  to  the  public  indebtedness  of  1850  of  more  than 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  New-York,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
have  granted,  or  are  about  granting  their  credit  to  works  of  internal  improvement, 
by  which  the  debt  of  each  will  be  largely  increased.  We  mnst  add  to  this 
enormous  amount  at  least  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  debts  of  cities 
and  counties  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  for  which  bonds  are  issued.  This  makes 
the  indebtedness  of  governments,  great  and  small,  in  the  United  States,  at  this  mo- 
ment, nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  debts  of  rail-road  and  canal 
companies  m  the  United  States,  for  which  bonds  have  been  issued,  and  are  Boat- 
ing about  the  money  markets,  amount  to  full  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
banks  have  been  expanding  rapidly,  and  every  month  adds  millions  to  their  loans 
and  discounts.  The  loans  at  the  present  time  of  the  banks  cannot  be  less  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  reports  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  make  the  aggregate  $412,733,004,  ana  many  of  the  returns  included 
mthat  aggregate,  were  dated  four  and  six  months  previous  to  January,  1851.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  bonds  of  incorporated  companies— of  the  general  and  state 
governments — of  cities  and  counties — and  of  paper  promises  to  pay  held  by.the  . 
bsnks,  cannot  be  much  below  one  Ihoutand  millions  of  doUarty  as  shown  by  the  ' 
annexed  table: — 

Public  abd  Private  Imdbbtbdnbss — 1861. 

Genera!  and  State  Governments,  1850 $275,480,076  15 

General  and  State  Government  increase  since  1850 40,000,000  00 

Bonded  debu  of  Cities  and  Counties,  1851 75,000,000  00 

Bonded  debts  of  Rail-road  and  Canal  Companies,  1851 80,000.000  00 

Loans  and  discounto  of  Banks  in  the  United  States,  1851 450,000,000  00 

Total,  1851 $920,480,676  15 

This  is  independent  of  the  immense  amount  of  paper  floating  about  the  country, 
in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The  amount  included  in  the  above  table  comprises 
the  bonded  debts  of  the  various  sovemments  and  incorporated  companies,  and  the 
amount  of  paper  discounted  in  all  the  banks.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  total  extent  of  credits  in  existence.  It  is  probably  double,  at  least,  the 
above  aggresate.  The  great  speculative  years.  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  could  not 
compare  with  the  present.  We  are  at  this  moment  in  a  more  expanded  condition 
than  ever  before,  and  there  are  more  than  sixty  millions  of  bonued  securities  for 
the  construction  of  mil-roads,  canals,  plauk  roads,  and  other  works  of  internal  ioo- 
provements,  ready  to  be  negotiated  at  some  rate.  Individuals  have  by  no  means 
been  behind  corporations  or  incorporations  Every  one  that  had  any  credit  has 
been  running  into  debt.  All  sorts  of  extravagance  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Five, 
ten  and  fifteen  dollars  are  paid  for  a  ticket  to  a  concert,  without  a  secona  thought. 
Three  thousand  dollars  for  a  carriage  and  pair  is  conbidered  nothing.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  a  house  up  town,  and  furniture,  is  not  considered  un- 
reasonable, and  everything  else  at  the  same  rate,  is  paid  by  those  who  have  more 
credit  than  capital,  more  pride  than  brains.  The  people  of  the  South  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hi^  prices  paid  for  their  staple  product,  been  enormously  eztrava- 
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ganti  and  have,  notwithstanding  the  great  increaBe  in  the  valae  of  their  crops,  ex- 
ceeded their  incomes,  in  expenditures,  full  as  mnch  as  in  any  previous  year.  Tha 
success  of  Jenny  Lind's  concerts  shows  this.  In  the  fiice  of  this  artificial,  inflated 
state  of  things,  what  would  be  the  efi*ect  of  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton,  or  tha 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  gold  from  Oalifornia  7  That  botn  of  these  events  will 
be  realized,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  The  enormous  prices  which  have 
been  paid  for  cotton  during  the  past  year  will  stimulate  cultivation,  and  the  prob- 
ability is^that  before  a  twelvemonth  elapses,  the  raw  material  will  be  nearly  aa 
low  as  it  ever  was.  We  have  taken  the  cream  off  the  gold  mines  of  California, 
and,  while  the  supply  of  dust  will  be  largely  reduced,  the  expansion  of  credits 
here,  which  has  been  canied  on  upon  the  basis  furnished  by  California,  must  go  ob 
until  it  is  arrested  by  a  wide-spread  revulsion. 

3.— PROSPECTS  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

The  census  returns  (says  the  Nashville  Tme  Whig)  have  all  been  received  and 
published.  They  present  a  picture  highly  favorable  to  the  Sonth.  It  has  become 
quite  common,  in  these  days  of  abolition  philanthropy,  for  politicians  to  speculate 
upon  the  evils  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  weisht  it  throws  upon  the 
elevation  of  society,  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  These  blind  teachers  lecture  npon  assumed  facts — put 
forth  with  all  the  pomp  of  men  asserting  unquestionable  truth,  doctrines  founded 
upon  false  philosophy,  and  would  have  the  world  receive  and  confide  in  them,  as 
if  they  were  as  unimpeachable  as  holy  writ.  But  the  census  returns  shed  a  ray 
of  light  upon  the  gloomy  pictures  which  have  been  painted  for  the  edification  of 
northern  philanthropy.  The  abused  South,  with  its  **  accursed  institution."  has 
naturally  increased  in  population  more  than  the  free  states  since  1840.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts,  as  grouped  by  a  southern  contemporary.  Leaving  out  the  dis- 
tricts and  territories,  which  do  not  affect  the  result  *•  materially,**  it  appears  that 
the  northern  or  free  states  have  a  total  population,  in  1850.  of  13,574,797.  Id 
1840  their  population  was  9,728,932.  Now,  from  1840  to  1850.  the  foreign  im- 
migration to  the  United  States,  with  its  natural  increase,  cannot  be  less  than  two 
million — (for  the  last  four  years  only  it  has  averaged  230,000  per  annum.)  And 
this  has  gone  almost  exclusively  to  the  north.  Deduct  this  from  her  present  popu- 
lation, and  there  remains  11,574,797 — showing  a  natural  increase  of  only  1,845,675, 
or  less  than  nineteen  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  total  population  of  the  South, 
in  1840,  was  7,334,731.  Now,  in  1850,  it  is  9,362.172— showing  a  natural  increase 
(since  there  has  been  little  or  no  foreign  immigration)  of  nearly  twenty-eight  per 
cent ! — ^nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  natural  increase  of  the  north ! 

In  all  the  decades  that  have  elapsed  since  this  Union  was  formed,  our  increase 
of  population  has  been  nearly  the  same,  differing  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  from 
thirty-six  in  the  first,  to  about  thirty-four  per  cent  in  the  one  of  1830-40.  In  the 
last — 1840-50 — ^it  has  been  almost  the  same,  about  thirty-five  per  cent. ;  although 
in  these  ten  years,  our  foreign  immipntion  has  trebled  the  number  for  the  previous 
twenty  yean.  From  1H20  to  1840  it  was  only  798,770.  It  results,  therefore,  that 
the  ratio  of  natnral  increase  in  the  north  has  at  length  fallen  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
below  the  previous  rate,  whilst  that  of  the  South  has  not  declined  at  all ;  for  the 
natnral  increase  of  the  whites  in  the  South  is  greater  than  tlie  average  of  black 
and  white.  The  natural  increase  of  the  slave  i)opulation  is,  as  heretofore,  almost 
invariably  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  increase  of  the  whites  is.  there- 
fore, more  than  the  average.  It  has  advanced,  in  fact,  from  4,847,376,  in  1840, 
to  6,294.938,  in  1850 — almost  exactly  thirty  per  cent. ;  which  is  about  the  highest 
ratio  of  natural  increase  at  any  time  during  the  Union — making  allowance  for  a 
small  amount  of  foreign  immigration  in  the  earlier  periods.  It  is  thus  demonstra- 
ble, that  if  the  foreign  immigration  were  now  to  cease,  the  aggregate  of  white  and 
black  population  in  the  South  would  equal  that  of  the  north  in  half  a  century,  and 
that  in  a  century  the  white  population  alone  of  the  South  would  equal  the  total 
population  of  the  North. 

4.--G0LD  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Some  weeks  ag^o  we  mentioned  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Snell,  an  accomplished  min- 
eralo^st  of  our  city,  had  discovered,  in  the  course  of  a  scientific  exploration  in 
certain  portioos  of  Arkansas,  unmistakeable  indications  of  an  uuriferfius  deposit. 
Mr.  8,  had  in  one  instance  picked  out  of  the  crevice  of  a  rock  a  piece  weighing 
about  an  ounce,  in  which  gold  was  abundantly  intermixed  with  the  quartz,  in  the 
usual  mechanical  combination  in  which  the  two  are  found.    Although  this  was 
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but  m  iiolated  diiooTeij,  Mr.  Snell  predicted,  with  a  confidence  baaed  upon  the 
geolo^cal  peculiarity  of  the  country,  that  gold  existed  there  in  probably  snflScient 
qaantities  to  remunerate  labor  and  enterpriae.  H'ib  prediction  naa  been  speedily 
Terified. 

Yesterday  wo  bad  the  pleasure  of  examining  three  ver^  handsome  specimens 
of  Arkansas  gold,  as  genuine  as  anv  that  ever  flittered  amidst  the  sands  of  Califor- 
nia. They  were  found  in  the  bed  of  White  nver,  some  miles  above  Batesville, 
and  in  a  range  of  rocky  country,  precisely  similar  in  feature  to  the  region  where 
Mr.  Snell  obtained  his  specimen.  The  largest  lump  was  a  mass  of  quartz,  of  a 
dirty  white  color,  profusely  ^netrated  by  the  precious  metal,  and  in  some  places 
so  completely  mingled  wiui  it,  that  the  gold  seemed  like  an  inte^l  part  of  the 
lock.  The  other  samples  were  smaller,  and  presented  nearly  a  similar  appearance. 
We  presume  that  in  the  three  pieces  there  could  have  heev  hardly  less  than  five 
or  six  ounces  of  pure  gold.  These  products  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Arkansas 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Snell  to  be  assayed. 

Mr.  Snell  is  of  opinion  that  the  tract  of  country  where  this  gold  was  found  must 
be  extremely  rich  m  auriferous  ore.  The  pieces  we  examined  resembled  in  every 
respect  the  quartz  gold  occasionally  brought  from  California.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  if  a  vein  be  struck,  ofTeriog  anything  lice  the  proportion  of  metal  contained 
in  the  specimens  referred  to,  the  adventurer  will  no  longer  need  traveling  to  Cali- 
fixnia.  He  will  have  a  field  for  bis  enterprise  as  productive,  more  tempting,  and 
probably  less  precarious,  some  thousand  miles  nearer  home. — N.  O.  Bee. 

5— MISSOURI  LEAD  MINES. 

Three  flat  boat  loads  of  lead  from  Missouri  arrived  at  our  wharf  on  Wednesday 
last,  commanded  by  Capt  Cleaveland,  an  old  and  experienced  waterman  from  Cow- 
skin,  a  tributary  of  Grand  River.  The  lead  is  from  mines  worked  near  Neosho,  New- 
ton county.  Mo.  Mr.  William  Mosely,  one  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  busi* 
ness,  assures  us  that  the  mines  are  very  rich,  and  will  afiord  a  very  handsome  profit 
to  the  company.  Neosho  lies  about  twentv  miles  from  Cow  Skin  River,  and  about 
25  or  30  from  Grand  River.  The  lead  will  have  to  be  boated  down  Grand  River, 
in  fiat  boats,  thence  down  the  Arkansas  river.  The  lead  is  consigned  to  the  house 
of  JohnMU  &  Grimes.    Here  is  a  new  avenue  of  ti'ade  opened  to  this  place. 

When  the  mines  in  the  Choctaw  nation  are  opened,  aud  the  ore  in  Sevier 
county  is  worked,  we  shall  have  quite  a  trade  in  lead  from  Fort  Smith. 

6.— NORTH-WEST  LOUISIANA. 

CLAIBORNX  FARISH.— LXBAMON — MINDER.  ' 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New-Orleans  Crescent  for  the  following,  which  is  more  in- 
fretting  than  the  lectures  that  paper  is  in  the  habit  of  giringto  those  who  think  di£^eren^ 
\j  with  ii  in  regard  to  the  North  and  the  South : 

I  bftTO  procured  some  pretty  fair  specimens  of  iron  ore  in  this  parish,  which  I  desin 
bringinir  aown.  There  are  some  very  good  chalybeate  springs  in  this  region,  one  of  the 
best  within  half  a  mile  of  this  place.  There  are  other  springs  with  other  mineral  and 
medicinal  qualities.  This  parish  is  filling  up  very  fast.  There  have  some  sixteen  or 
•eTenteen  hundred  persons  moved  into  it  within  the  last  twelve  months,  some  one  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  slaves  included.  Lake  Bristineau,  and  the  Bayou  Dugdamoney, 
have  received  the  largest  additions.  Sparta,  the  capital  oFthe  parish,  is  a  pleasant  town, 
steadily  increasing  in  wealth  and  population.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  level  plain, 
with  siAdhv  soil,  with  never-failing  springs  in  abundance,  and  near  enough  for  the  citizens 
to  use.  There  are  holly  and  sweet-bay  croves  near  bpr,  which  give  the  place  at  all  sea- 
sons a  ^een  and  springlike  appearance.    They  have  a  fine  female  school  in  the  place. 

I  arrived  in  ttis  mm  and  beautiful  town  of  Mindon  last  evening.  It  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  prettiest  places  in  the  southern  country.  It  now  contains  some  eight 
himdred  inhabitants,  and  is  steadilv  improving.  It  is  one  of  the  best  business  poinuin 
the  noTthcm  part  of  Louisiana.  It  contains  two  very  good  churches,  one  large  hotel, 
ooe  printing  press,  one  foundry,  one  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  gin  stands,  furniture,  dec. ; 
twelve  or  thirteen  stores,  some  doing  a  ver^  large  business,  and  many  other  shops  for  the 
manofactnre  of  the  various  utensils  used  m  farming,  cooking,  &c.  It  is  a  neat,  cleanly 
place,  and  is  never  troubled  with  mud.  It  is  also  an  excellent  point  for  the  education  of 
youth. 

Minden  is  bound  to  rise  in  importance,  for  many  reasons.  It  is  a  very  desirable  point 
Ibr  the  wealthy,  in  the  sickly  part  of  the  state,  to  spend  their  summers.  It  is  fast  be- 
coming a  manufacturing  town,  and  is  now  second  to  none,  save  Shreveport,  in  point  of 
wealth,  numbers,  &c.  in  the  north  of  the  state.  There  are  now  two  steamers  lying  at 
the  landing  and  one  led  here  day  before  yesterday. 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

HAMILTON  SMITH,  of  Kbrtuckt,  MAiruFACTURiR.* 


WITH    ▲    PORTRAIT. 


No.  7. 


Hamilton  Smith  was  born  at  Durham, 
in  New-Hampshire,  of  a  family  that  has 
been  resident  there  since  1659 ;  that  claims 
descent  from  the  Smiths  of  Old  Hangh 
ooanty,  Chester,  England,  and  by  a  mater- 
nal line  from  Sir  Christopher  Hatten,  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His 
father,  the  Hon.  Valentine  Smith,  a  gentle- 
man of  note  and  influence  in  his  town  and 
coun^,  was  for  many  years  a  land-surveyur, 
and  a  leading  magistrate  in  the  comi^  of 
Strafford,  afterwards  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  and  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  His  energy,  decision, 
conscientiousness  and  benevolence,  have  ob- 
tained for  him  the  universal  esteem  and  re- 
gard of  the  community  in  which  he  resides, 
aud  have  given  consistency  and  dignity  to  his 
long  and  useful  life.  Having  a  great  fond- 
ness for  books,  he  fostered  the  same  taste  in 
his  son,  by  selecting  for  him  a  regular  course 
of  reading,  and  personally  superintending 
his  study,  a  training  which  has  been  of  much 
service  to  him,  and  has  given  bent  to  his 
whole  Kfe. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  subject  of  this 
•ketch  entered  Phillips's  Exeter  Academy, 
then  under  charge  of  Dr.  Benj.  AbboU ;  a 
school  which  was  the  first  of  its  class  in  the 
Union,  where  Webster,  Cass,  Woodbury, 
and  many  other  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  nation,  received  in  part  their  early  educa- 
tion. At  this  school  his  success  was  such,  that 
having  passed  through  the  English  course  of 
study,  at  the  urgent  advice  of  Gov.  Jere- 
miah Smith,  with  whom  he  was  an  especial 
favorite,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
prepare  himself  for  college.  This  he  did ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  entered 
at  Dartmouth.  At  the  academy  and  in  col- 
lege he  was  prominent  among  his  classmates, 
especially  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  re- 


ceived one  of  the  college  honors  at  the  dose 
of  his  course,  and  was  elected  orator  of  the 
Literary  SocieQr,  an  honor  which  was  cov< 
eted  more  than  any  other.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  16S9,  and-  immediately  went  to 
Washington  City,  where  he  succeeded  the 
present  senator  from  Ohio  in  the  charge  of 
a  select  classical  school. 

There  he  found  warm  friends  in  Mr.  Levi 
Woodbury,  and  in  Senators  Bell  and  Hill, 
from  his  native  state ;  and  many  opportuni- 
ties were  oflered  for  mental  improvement. 
While  at  Washington  he  studied  law  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  in  1832 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon  after  he 
visited  Cuba,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1832 
and  1833  at  Havana  and  Matanzas.  Upon 
his  return  to  Washington,  he  determined  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  «t 
some  important  point  in  the  growing  West, 
which  seemed  to  hold  out  peculiar  induce- 
ments to  an  energetic  and  industrious  man. 
Accordingly,  he  left  Washington,  and  in 
December,  1833,  opened  an  office  in  Lonis- 
ville.  During  the  first  year  he  met  with 
but  the  usual  success  of  young  practitioners, 
much  leisure  and  few  retainers ;  but  in  the 
fall  of  1834,  he  was  so  successful  in  the  col* 
lection  of  several  claims  placed  in  his  charge, 
that  business  of  this  dacription  increased  on 
his  hands,  so  that  he  was  induced  to  give  to 
others  his  forensic  practice,  and  turn  bis 
whole  attention  to  the  collection  of  debts.  In 
this  branch  of  his  profession  he  was  engaged 
j  for  about  fifteen  years,  obtained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  activity  and  promptness,  and 
,  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  In  1 840  he 
became  interested  in  a  large  tract  of  coal 
land  at  Cannelton,  a  point  which  had  been 
selected  by  Robert  Fulton  many  years  be- 
fore as  an  important  site  for  future  opera- 
tions, and  where  that  great  inventor  had 
made  a  large  purchase,  and  where  afler* 


*  We  have  already  published,  with  portrait*.  Cbarl«8  T.  James ;  J.  G.  Winter,  of  Geo.:  Daniel 
Pratt,  Alabama-  Wm.  Grejrif  and  H.  W.  Conner,  of  ChMrlesion  ;  Charles  L«  tiaron,  of  Mobile  ; 
and  propose  to  roliow  with  James  Robb,  of  New*Orleans ;  Absalom  Fowler,  of  Arkansas  ;  V.  K. 
Stevenson,  of  Tennessee,  etc.,  etc.  We  shall  be  indebted  to  friends  throughout  all  the  South 
and  West  for  furnishing  us  the  address  of  their  most  enterprisinf  and  leading  practical  citisena, 
so  that  the  monthly  series  for  our  biography,  etc.,  may  be  kept  up,  from  avery  point,  and 
vith  the  most  approvad  naoBes^— Eoitob. 
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wudj  ft  compftDj  of  Boston  capitalists  had 
made  considerable  inTestments— enterprises 
which,  &oin  want  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  F  niton's  heirs,  and  from  some  unfortu- 
nate operations  of  the  company,  were  fruit- 
less in  their  results.  The  business  in  which 
Mr.  Smith  was  engaged  gave  him  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  financial  difficulties 
cf  the  Weat,  and  of  their  actual  causes ;  and 
fab  general  acquaintance  with  its  great  natu- 
rs]  resources,  gave  him  the  clue  to  the  only 
wo^y, — the  building  up  a  market  at  home. 
So  impre«aed  was  he  with  the  great  import- 
ance of  some  relief  to  the  people  of  the 
West  by  throwing  ofi^  to  a  certain  extent, 
their  dependence  upon  the  East,  of  employ- 
ing their  labor  in  ayenaes  of  industry  other 
dian  the  mere  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  of  gra- 
dually developbg  the  advantages  which  sur- 
rounded them,  that  he  was  induced  to  do 
what  he  could,  to  present  these  matters  in 
their  prominent  bearings. 

In  1847  he  commenced  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Louisrille  Journal,  showing  clearly 
the  advantages  which  the  coal  of  the  'West 
has  over  the  water-falls  of  the  East,  and  the 
aeeessity  and  profit  of  building  up  manu. 
faetures  in  oux  great  valley.    These  articles 


were  well  received,  and  read  and  copied  into 
most  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  South  and 
West;  in  many  cases  the  suggealions  were 
further  elaborated  by  others,  and  adapted  to 
other  localities.  Able  writers  advanced 
similar  suggestions  in  every  state  of  the  val- 
ley, until  tlie  argument  of  manufacturing  b/ 
the  side  of  the  prod  ucer  and  consumer  has  be- 
come faniiliar  to  every  one.  In  1848,  several 
public-spirited  gentlemen  of  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  deairons  of 
giving  an  actual  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  these  arguments,  and  of  commencing  an 
enterprise  which  promised  so  much  good  to 
the  western  people,  organized  a  company, 
and  contracted  for  the  building  of  a  model 
cotton  mill  at  Cannelton.  In  this  company 
Mr.  Smith  took  an  active  part,  and  in  order 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  this  and 
similar  enterprises,  gradually  relinquished 
his  legal  practice.  In  January,  1851,  the 
mill  was  put  in  operation,  and  its  work  thus 
far  has  satisfied  the  anticipations  of  the  most 
sanguine,  and  has  given  such  promise  of 
future  success,  that  it  doubtless  will  be  but 
the  pioneer  of  many  others,  until  the  sound 
of  the  shuttle  and  loom  shall  be  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  "  Lower  Ohio."* 


CANNILTON  MILL,  CANNELTON. 
^  tei  llA|-  91.  Ittb.     EmgiBi,  m  tki*  iMMio^iil 


■*■  a!l|«nTljtt  -Wm,  Rl  l]j.n>r.,Ttip  I>.  C.  Wh  5li^>rE^H  f^m. 
tg^liB^Miit  JVttr  *  CVtTT,  It>4lin*ia  and  Ilfvlli«n^  J.  $.  Mi  rr 
QfcT;  taiaw  m,  R.  O.Oiurtwifir,  }.  n.  Br*^,  l\4.  S-  H-  U<nir 

Mi^lA.CuMlb.n    Lad.^CrJ.  \\\  U.;Ubv,  [M^^nl.  tin  I 

L Chaining  ?i«w-AlUciy    )yif.^1lDD.  U.  J .  BiI..Tjr*DK  ri.n.  11 


tSt  fMl  loBg  and  63  «B«t  wid«.  or  999  bj  60  fMt  b  tk« 
bj  windowt  in  the  roof,  and  gablo  aodi.  Oonar- 
r.  Whm  ahiai  w«  hnv*  meh  a  aaUl  ea  tha  buka  of 
r  We  mljoin  a  list  of  th«  atocUioldani  of  tha  Oaa. 
,  L. Ruflbar,  P.  Chamberlaio,  W.  F.  PettitjA.  Thoia- 
,  E.  Morrw,  T  C.  Coleman,  J.  C.  Ford,  E.  Hutchlogt, 
,  G.  Ricbardaon,  J.  B««kwitb,  S.  L.  Nork,  J.  L.  Mar- 
,  LookrUle,  Kr.-^aa.  Boyd.  Hon.  E.  M.  HimtlBgtoB, 
Hon.  R.  D.Qiran.andDr.D.  Owan,  Naw Jlanmaqr, 
Parub,  U^Hon.  H.  Bry,  Monroe  Jji.— Dr.  M.  J 


H.  Wbii^H  «D»d   K.  Y.  fi^LLi^.    % .!W-Orlf>ana.  L*.— Rt.  Rer,  L  Polk,TbibodeaaxTUla, 
'-     "  D.    Hant,  Roditay,  Ifka.— J.  Hatflbina  and  R.  M. 


*We  cannot  better  conclude  this  euay,  than  with  an  extract  fVoin  a  letter,  written  by 
one  who  has  known  Mr.  Smith  long  and  intimately  :  *<  Mr.  Smith's  ioterest  in  Cannelton 
orifriaat«d  professionally.  That  large  estate,  now  valued  at  a  million,  was  traniferred,  in 
1841,  to  tha  present  corporation,  by  its  original  proprietors,  in  payment  or  debts  to  the 
aaoaat  of  $75,000  ; — and  a  release  was  rery  reluctantly  giren  to  its  former  unfortunate  owners, 
«  the  debu  for  which  it  was  taken  in  payment.  At  that  date  $25,000  cash  would  have  pur* 
chased  the  tract  of  6.000  acres,  with  its  coal  mines  and  all  the  improvements,  where  now  lots 
•ta  selliaf  for  $10,  $15  and  $20,  per  fbot,  and  lands  for  $500  and  $1,000  per  acre.    Mr.  Smith, 
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JOHN  W.  MONETTE,  Historian  of  the  Mississippi  Vallit. 

BT  C.  O.  FORSHET. 


Among  the  many  conspicuoas  Dames  re- 
cendy  numbered  with  the  dead,  la  this  wide 
and  popalous  vallev,  none  can  be  more  ap- 
propriately selected  for  reflection  and  com- 
ment than  its  historian  and  geographer, 
John  Weslet  Moicettb. 

He  was  bom  of  Hngaenot  blood,  in 
Stannton,  Vir^nia,  on  the  5th  day  of  April, 
1803.  In  his  mfancy  his  father  removed  to 
ChiUicothe,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  he 
reared  and  educated  his  family.  After  the 
vsual  primary  school  instruction  of  a  frontier 
▼iUaj^  at  that  early  day,  he  entered  the 
Chimcothe  Academy,  the  first  institution  of 
its  grade  north  west  of  the  Ohio.  In  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  completed  the  course  of 
studies  prescribed  in  the  academy,  em 
bracing  the  classics  and  mathematics  com 
mon  to  a  collegiate  education.  The  facility 
with  which  he  applied  those  studies  to  the  pur- 
poses of  science  and  letters,  in  after  life ,  is  a 
nattering  testimonial  of  the  character  of  the 
academy,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  its  teachers. 


In  the  year  1821,  his  father  removed  his 
family  to  Washington,  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  practised  medicine,  and 
instructed  his  son  in  the  principles  of  lus 
profession. 

In  the  year  1825,  Dr.  Monette  was  gradu- 
ated, and  received  his  diploma,  at  the  medi- 
cal school  in  Lexington,  Kenincky;  and 
returned  and  entered  immediately  upon  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  which  ne  had 
commenced  sometime  before  his  graduation 
at  culleffe.  He  continued  in  active  practice, 
at  Washington  and  the  neighboringcountry, 
until  the  year  1848.  He  died  at  Islington, 
his  plantation,  in  Madison  Parish,  Louisiana, 
on  ine  first  day  of  March,  1851,  of  erysipelas 
upon  the  brain. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Monette  conunenced  the 
study  of  his  profession,  the  terrible  pesti- 
lence of  1823  visited  Natchez  in  the  form  of 
the  yellow  fever.  The  refugees  took  shelter 
in  Washington, — ^which  is  only  six  miles  dis- 
tant,— in  great  numbers ;  and  soon  the  fever 


with  a  few  others,  had  the  sajracity  to  see  the  futare  value  of  this  favorable  and  important 
site  for  fsctorie«.  From  those  of  his  clients  who  preferred  eash  payments  to  an  ioterett  in  the 
property,  he  took  their  stock.  Having  become  one  of  the  chief  proprietors,  and  having  retired 
rh>m  profeisional  buiiness  with  ample  means,  he  has,  for  the  Isst  four  or  five  years,  devoted 
himseir,  with  untiring  iuduttry,  and  lavished  hit  means  without  sUnt,  (o  devetop  the  incompar- 
able resources  of  the  place :  and  his  labors  have  been  crowned  with  a  rich  rewaid,  not  only 
of  wealth  but  of  fkme.  By  his  own  almost  unaided  exertions  he  has  formed  a  manufacturing 
eompany,  and  raised  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  mostly  from  Eastern  and  Southern  capit^- 
ists,  which  hai  been  invested  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  the  largest  and  most  complete  cotton 
mill  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  In  building  up  a  pleasant  and  dellghtfiil  town  around  it.  The 
fkctory  itself  it  a  beautiAil  structure  of  dressed  ft^estone ;  and  all  its  machinery  and  fittings  are 
of  the  latest  improvemenU,  and  the  most  perfect  and  complete  of  their  kind.  The  estsbllsh* 
BMnt  has  been  erected  with  great  care,  and  on  the  most  approved  plan  without  regard  to  coet^ 
and  with  the  design  of  making  it  a  model  mill  fur  the  South  and  West.  The  building,  with  the 
surrounding  villsc e,  greeti  the  view,  and  faih  not  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  every  voyager  on 
the  Ohio,  fur  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and  the  grandeur  of  its  site.  It  stands  as  a  mark  of 
what  may  be  done  by  one  or  two  energetic  and  sagacious  men,  for  themselves,  for  a  community, 
and  for  a  state.  It  is  a  monument  that  will  stand  Tor  generations  in  memory  of  its  founders,  and 
as  a  witness  of  an  achievement  in  enterprise  more  honorable  than  deeds  that  formerly  won 
coronets. 

Mr.  Smith's  chief  merit  is  not,  that  he  has  by  energy,  sagacity,  and  industry,  succeeded  in  a 
local  enterprise,  and,  while  adding  to  his  private  fortune,  conferred  bnnftfits  on  a  town  or  a 
county,  by  giving  new  employment  to  iu  population,  and  bringing  forth  the  resources  of  Its  soil, 
and,  in  the  old  mode  of  expressing  it,  msking  two  blades  of  grass  grow  wbere  but  one  grew  be- 
fore ; — his  pen  has  been  actively  employed  upon  Western  interests.  By  a  series  of  able  and  co* 
gent  papers,  contributnd  to  the  journals  and  periodicals  at  the  East  and  West — (Some  of  the 
ablest  in  our  own  Review. — Ei>.)--exhibiting,  in  a  conclusive  manner,  their  superior  advantajree 
for  manufacturing  the  raw  materials  of  their  product,  he  has  awakened  an  interest  in  manufW 
tores  in  these  sections,  and  excited  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  will  soon  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  industry  of  the  whole  South  and  West,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  our  prosper* 
Ity,  by  diverting  a  large  share  of  unprofitable  labor  from  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  to 
itsconvemlon  into  aform  for  use.  He  has  surprised  these  sections  by  proofs  of  the  strikin^f 
advantages  which  they  possess  over  the  East,  for  ths  production  of  those  msnufaetured  articles, 
for  whicti  they  have  heretofore  harUr»d  nearly  their  whole  annual  crops.  He  has  shown  that  we 
have  been  dependent  and  tributary  to  others,  while  we  had  the  power  and  the  means  of  making 
our  valley  the  workshop  and  seat  of  mechanical  industry  for  the  world.  He  has  alarmed  Eastern 
men,  by  proving  that  the  supremacy  of  the  manufacturing  empire  must  soon  be  transferred  to 
the  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and,  accordingly.  Eastern  capital  and  labor  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  emigration  thither.  In  England,  his  able  papers  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  manufkcturers  and  capitalists  to  localities  in  the  South  and  West, 
adapted  for  manufactures,  and  have  elicited  interesting  sp^ieulations  from  their  economists  ia 
regard  to  the  future  seats  of  cotton  manufactures  for  the  world-  The  man  whe  can  impress  hia 
own  convictions  on  the  minds  of  a  community,  and  turn  its  attention  to  their  true  interests  ; 
who  can  point  out  lu  resources,  and  arouse  and  direct  its  industry  into  new  channels,  thus  ad- 
ding to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  millbns,  is  a  patriot  and  public  benelhcter,  deservinf 
the  richest  rewards  of  fame  and  gratitude. 
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appeared  amopg  them.  He  had  ample  op- 
poctnniiy,  in  hia  father'a  practice,  to  aoquaint 
fiiBoelfwith  the  disease.  Again,  in  1825, 
Boon  after  hia  graduation,  a  still  more  de- 
itnictive  epidemic  visited  Natchez,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  broke  ont  in  Washington. 
It  waa  in  this  epidemic,  which  almost  de* 
wiated  both  towns,  that  Dr.  MoneUe,  and 
hb  friendly  compeer  and  rival.  Dr.  Cart- 
wriest,  acquired  their  first  distinction. — 
Their  essays  on  the  subject  at  that  time,  and 
snbseqnenily,  soon  placed  their  reputation 
smoB^  the  best  contributors  to  the  medical 
Ikerature  of  the  day,  and  secured  for  them 
bodi  a  practice,  always  lucrative,  and  which, 
it  is  befiered,  never  waned  while  they  chose 
10  attend  it. 

In  the  years  1838  and  1839,  when  Natchez 
was  agam  ravaeed  by  yellow  fever,  Dr. 
If onecte  resumed  its  investigation,  and  pub- 
lidaed  a  small  volume,  entitled  *'  Observa- 
tioos  on  the  epidemic  yellow  fevers  of 
Natehex  and  the  South-west,  from  1817  to 
1839."  In  these  essaifs  he  deduces  the 
doetiine,  from  bis  investigation  of  the  facts, 
that  the  epidemic  atmosphere  is  portable,  and 
may  generate  an  epidemic  in  a  new  place, 
Bttier  favorable  circumstances.  It  was  un- 
der tibe  ioflnence  of  these  views,  so  forcibly 
drawn,  and  generallv  read,  that  the  citizens 
of  Natchez  resolved,  in  1841,  to  quarantine 
their  ci^ ; — a  practice  still  maintained  by 
them,  wbenever  the  fever  prevails  in  New- 
Orieans.  With  what  success,  let  the  facts 
speak.  They  have  never  had  an  epidemic 
yeUow  fever  in  Natchez,  since  1839,  while 
aQ  the  villages,  above  and  below,  small  and 
great  have  been  several  times  severely 
seoorged  by  it. 

As  early  as  the  year  1833,  Dr.  Monette 
commenced  the  great  work  of  his  life, — the 
**  Physical  Geography,  and  the  History  of  the 
IGsaissippi  Valley.' '  We  regret  to  say  that 
the  fofrmer  is  left  m  an  unfinished  condition. 
The  latter  has  been  several  vears  before  the 
pablic,  and  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
valuable  historical  works  of  the  age. 

The  Physical  Geography  was  commenced 
many  years  before  he  entered  upon  the  his- 
torical part,  or  thought  of  adding  it  to  the 
proposed  work.  As  early  as  the  year  1837, 
oanoff  which  year  the  writer  of  this  paper 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  intimately  asso- 
ciated, in  studies  and  scientific  labors,  with 
Dr.  Monette,  this  work,  as  its  author  tliongbt, 
was  well  nigh  prepared  for  the  press ;  and 
he  was  then  re-writing  it,  wiih  additions 
■ad  notes,  a  second  time.  But  before  he 
could  complete  his  revision  and  copy,  new 
information,  which  he  was  constantly  obtain- 
uig,  required  to  be  inserted  in  the  portions 
already  completed.  And  in  this  manner  the 
work  has  been  rewritten  and  enlarged 
several  times,  as  new  information  required ; 
and  so  sedulously  anxious  was  its  author  to 
give  it  the  greatest  possible  perfecmess,  that 
Be  e<mld  never  consent  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  publishers.  Meanwhile  he  found,  in  his 
trarela  and  investi^tiuns  of  soil,  climate, 
prodocti<»a,  population,  settlement  and  in- 


dustry of  the  Talley,  that  he  could  not 
easily  separate  the  historical  from  the  physi- 
cal part  of  his  work. 

At  the  instance  of  some  of  his  friends 
whose  judgment  he  valued,  but  vidth  some 
diffidence  and  hesitation,  he  undertook, 
about  the  year  1841,  to  write  the  History  of 
the  Valley  as  a  separate  volume  of  his  work. 
But  before  it  was  completed,  he  found  his 
plan  would  make  two  large  octavo  volumes. 

This  was  a  work  much  sooner  prepared, 
because  most  of  the  facts  were  aJreadv 
written  in  detached  parts,  and  only  required, 
like  all  other  histories,  to  be  compiled,  re- 
vbed,  and  re-written,  in  the  language  of  the 
author.  It  was  published  by  uie  Harpers 
in  1846. 

The  Physical  Geography  was  chiefly  un- 
written, and  required  much  travel  and  re- 
search in  its  preparation.  He  and  the  com- 
munity are  ooth  losers,  that  he  did  not 
publisn  it,  imperfect  as  it  was,  ten  years 
ago,  and  then  cx)rrect  and  enlai^e  it  in  future 
editions.  Geography  is  progressive  in  its 
nature,  and  reqmres  to  oe  Trequently  re- 
written. 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  in  some  able 
hands,  the  work  mav  soon  be  prepared  for 
publication.  It  will  form  two  large  octavo 
volumes. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  entitle 
it  to  the  name  of  "  Physical  Geography," 
in  its  fiiUest  sense.  The  height  of  moun- 
tains ;  the  elevation  of  plains,  uplands  and 
alluvions ;  the  force  of  torrents,  their  rate 
of  fall,  and  quantity  of  discbarge  ;  the  vari- 
ations of  climate,  its  humid  iw,  healthfuloess, 
temperature,  and  general  ana  local  meteoro- 
logy ;  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth, 
mineral  and  vegetable ;  forest  trees,  shrubs, 
medicinal  plants  and  waters;  agriculture, 
and  its  variety  of  products,  both  local  and 
general;  and  the  mode  of  culture  of  the 
several  great  staple  productions ;  the  native 
inhabitants  of  tne  valley,  their  manners, 
customs,  and  the  antiquities  that  mark  the 
footsteps  of  the  earlier  races  of  men ;  the 
animals  peculiar  to  each  portion  of  the  valley, 
and  the  effects  of  civilization  upon  the  native 
races  of  men  and  animals ;  the  conquest,  set- 
tlement, and  advance  of  stales,  to  their  pre- 
sent condition  of  prosperity  and  enlighten- 
ment ;—  these,  and  analogous  subjects,  are 
treated  in  a  most  elaborate  and  'masterly 
manner ;  and  when  published,  will  be  found, 
we  think,  from  personal  examinations,  to 
form  one  of  the  roost  valuable  works  ever 
given  to  the  public,  from  an  American  hand. 

Dr.  Monette  has  left  another  manuscript 
work  in  an  imperfect  form,  which  was  pro- 
bably abandoned,  or  postponed  for  some 
more  convenient  period.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  Physical  History  of  the  Human  Race. 
It  was  among  his  earlier  labors,  and  has,  we 
believe,  not  received  much  attention  since 
1837.  One  accompaniment  to  this  work 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  geogra- 
phy, if  published.  It  was  a  set  of  maps, 
with  all  countries,  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
seasi  painted  in  the  exact  color  of  the  native 
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inlMbitnitt,  at  the  earliect  hislory.  It  was 
prapared  to  aid  him  in  the  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  climate  on  color,  and  not  for  publi- 
cation, but  would,  we  suggest,  be  yery  use- 
ful as  a  school  book. 

These  are  the  leading,  but  by  no  means  the 
only  sciendfio  and  literary  labors  of  Dr. 
Honette.  He  occasionally  wrote  anony- 
mous articles,  humorous  or  satirical.  His 
criticisms  were  frequent,  and  sometimes  very 
severe.  His  elaborate  review  of  "  Flinfs 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  is  an  example  of 
his  power  as  a  critic.  He  also  contributed 
several  valuable  papers  to  De  Bow's  Re 
view  on  western  subjects.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  writings  would  supply  a  de- 
sideratum, and  we  hope  that  some  compe- 
tent person  will  undertake  h. 


8. — ^DISCOYKRT  OP  VALUABLE  HISTORICAL 
DOCUHBIIT8. 

The  material  for  the  early  history  of  Loui- 
siana and  the  whole  region  of  the  Missis- 
sippi has  never  yp t  been  collected,  but  is 
still  scattered  through  the  libraries  and  public 
offices  of  £urope.  Mr.  Forstall  and  Mr. 
Magne  brought  us  over\many  documents 
from  France,  as  also  did  Mr.  Perkins,  who 
digested  ana  transcribed  several  large 
volumes  at  his  own  expense  for  the  Histori- 
cal Society.  Mr.  Gayarre  has  procured  im- 
porunt  matter  from  Spain. 

We  are  gratified  to  chronicle  other  im- 
portant discoveries.  It  seems  Mr.  Cass  has 
discovered  twenty-five  volumes  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  at  Home, 
relating  to  this  country. 

"  £a^  volume  has  not  been  thoroughly 
examined,  but  enough  has  been  ascertamed 
to  say,  that  they  comprehend   the  early  re* 

gDrts  made  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
panish,  Frencn  and  Italian  nations,  and 
have  reference  to  the  Canadas,  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  Florida — ^indeed  to  the 
whole  territory  which  surrounded  the  thir- 
teen oriflpnal  states  of  our  Union.  The 
author  of  one  of  these  volumes,  or  raann- 
■cripts,  accompanied  De  Soto,  for  two  years, 
in  his  memorable  expedition,  through  Flori- 
da and  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  no  doubt  will  furnish  us,  in  the  simple 
language  of  an  eye-witness,  with  a  correct 
detail  of  the  discoveries  and  adventures  of 
one  in  relation  to  whom  so  much  of  the 
stranse  and  marvellous  has  been  written. 
In  other  volumes  there  is  a  series  of  letters 
by  Padre  Vitellis,  a  priest  attached  to  the 
band  of  La  Salle,  *  tnat  child  of  chivalnr,' 
as  he  was  called,  who  traversed  the  Canacias 
throughout  their  entire  extent,  and  a  portion 
of  our  north-western  country.  In  tne  re- 
searches and  inve8ti|ations  which  have  been 
made  in  European  libraries  by  Irving,  Fres- 
cott,  Sparks,  and  others,  no  such  important 
acquisuions  have  been  made  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  our  history,  as  these  manuscripts." 

The  discovery  of  the  lost  manuscripts  of 
the  Jesuits  of  Canada,  coostitata  another 
important  event. 


**  It  is  well  known  by  dioee  familiar  with 
the  resources  of  early  American  history,  that 
the  publication  of  the  Jesuit  relations,  which 
furnish  so  much  interest  in  regard  to  the 
discovery  and  early  exploration  of  the  region 
borderinfi"  on  our  northern  lakes,  was  dis- 
continued after  the  year  1672.  Some  were 
known  to  have  been  written,  but  the  manu- 
scripts were  supposed  to  be  lost  The  rela- 
tions, from  1672  to  1679  inclusive,  have 
lately  been  discovered,  and  among  diem  a 
manuscript  containing  a  full  account  c€  the 
voyages  of  Father  Marquette,  and  of  the 
discovery  by  him  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 
It  was  undoubtedly  this  manuscript  which 
furnished  Thevenot  the  text  of  his  publica- 
don,  in  16tt7,  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries 
of  Father  Marquette  uuTof  the  Sieur  Joliet. 
The  latter  kept  a  journal,  and  drew  a  map 
of  their  route ;  but  his  canoe  was  upset  in 
the  falls  of  St.  Louis,  as  he  was  descending 
the  St.  Lawrence,  in  sight  of  Montreal,  and 
he  lost  them  with  the  rest  of  his  effects. 
What  increases  the  value  of  the  present 
discovery  is,  that  the  original  narrative  eoea 
much  more  into  detail  than  the  one  published 
by  ThevenoL  The  motives  which  prompted, 
and  the  preparations  which  were  made,  for 
the  expedition,  are  fully  described,  and  no 
difficulty  is  found  in  tracing  its  route.  There 
is  also  among  the  papers  an  autograph  jour- 
nal by  Marquette,  on  his*  last  vovage,  from 
the  25th  of  October.  1674,  to  the  6ih  of 
April,  1675,  a  montn  before  his  singular 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Also,  a  chart  of  die 
Mississippi,  drawn  by  himself^  illustrating 
his  travels.  The  one  annexed  to  Thevenot's 
account,  above  referred  to— a  copy  of  which 
is  contained  in  die  third  volume  ot  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States — is  manifesdy 
incorrect,  and  there  is  a  variance  between 
the  route  of  the  Jesuit,  as  traced  on  his  map, 
and  that  detailed  in  bis  text.  The  manu- 
script chart  now  rescued  from  oblivion  re- 
conciles all  discrepancies,  and  constitutes  a 
most  interesung  historical  relic" 


3. — NORTHERN    VERSUS    SOUTHERN    PBRl- 
ODICALS,  ETC. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  no  southern 
periodical  circulates  at  the  north,  yet  does 
any  roan  doubt  that  the  Southern  duarteriy 
is  equal  to  the  North  American  at  Boston, 
or  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  equal 
to  any  of  the  magazines  at  the  north,  and  so 
of  our  other  journals!  Take  away  the  south- 
em  circulation  from  northern  books,  and  in 
twelve  months  many  of  them  would  be 
abandoned.  Take  away  the  northern  circo- 
la  don  from  those  of  the  south,  and  not  an 
editor  would  know  that  you  had  done  it. 
Will  this  thing  alvrays  exist?  Are  we  to 
have  no  reciprocity  T  Alas,  the  habits  of  the 
South  have  been  too  long  formed  easily  to  be 
changed  I  She  will  persist  in  neglecting  he* 
own  struggling  efforts,  and  in  seeking  some- 
thing afar  ojf.    At  homu  we  all  languish. 

In  a  late  address,  Mr.  Sdmund  Euffin^  of 
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Vbgiiria,  well  remmrkg  upon  these  tanden- 
deft  of  aoiubem  people ; 

**  Tbe  moat  efficient  cause  which  has  ope- 
rated to  direct  so  moch  of  soathern  patrons^ 
to  the  sap^rt  of  northern  pablications,  is 
aeidier  their  greater  merit,  cheapness,  nor 
any  ocher  ground  cf  actual  preference.  It 
ts  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  agencies,  sad 
especiallj  of  traTeling  agents  for  some  of  the 
Boroiem  publishers,  traversing  every  part  of 
our  country — and  who  are  enabled  to  do  so 
alnoet  free  of  expense,  by  living  on  hospi- 
taKty — and  personally  and  urgently  solicit- 
ing subscriptions.  Most  of  our  people  find 
it  difficult  to  repel  personal  solicitations  of 
tfna  kind — and  suU  more  when  urged  by  per- 
aoBS  before  received  as  stranger-guests, 
and  welcomed  to  their  hospitable  boards — 
and  thus,  under  a  kind  of  duress,  they  will 
yield  to  the  bold  be^'ng  for  a  norUiem  print 
die  aid  which  (either  from  carelessness  or 
indolence)  that  had  not  voluntarily  ofiered  to 
the  better,  but  more  modest  and  quiet  clsims, 
ci  any  sontbem  publication.  Perhaps  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  my  present  auditors  who 
does  not  Know,  from  personal  experience, 
soflMtfaing  of  the  operation  of  this  state  of 
dnnge.  it  is  fhll  time  to  change  this  hereto- 
fiire  osoal  procedure.  It  is  full  time  for 
every  fanner  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  other 
soatbem  states,  who  has  heretofore  paid 
snch  extorted  tribute  to  northern  publica- 
tioBs,  to  withhold  it,  and  direct  the  amount 
to  some  one  or  more  of  snch  papers  in  his 
own  agricnltural  region.  In  this  region  there 
sre  already  some  of  the  best  of  existing  agri- 
^^oral  papers,  (which  it  would  bo  improper 
(or  me  to  aesignate,)  and  nothing  is  required 
but  better  general  support,  to  render  such 

en  more  numdroos,  and  of  very  far  more 

eficial  opentioa." 


benefici 


i.--«lOBGIA  AGRICVLTUItAL  AlfD  HICBAN- 
ICS'  PAIR. 

The  Sisfli  Amraal  Fair  will  be  held  on 
tbe  29th  and  31st  of  October  next,  at  Macon. 
Ii  will  bring  together  the  whole  of  Georgia, 
parts  of  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  committee  make  their  address 
k>  the  whole  South.  We  are  glad  of  this. 
The  annoal  fairs  in  Carolina  and  Georgia 
are  great  movements  in  advance,  and  must 
exercise  speedily  the  happiest  influences. 
We  shall  watch  these  fairs,  and  chronicle 
every  thing  that  is  said  or  done,  or  shown  at 
them. 

Tbe  Macon  Fair  will  be  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  the  South  has  never  surpassed. 
In  matters  of  industry,  Georgia  is  destined 
to  lead  OS  far.  She  has  the  elements  of 
energy,  and  skill,  and  power,  and  always 
OBOves  with  efiect,  when  she  does  move. 

•*  The  executive  committee  have,  through 
the  aid  afiRirded  by  the  proposition  of  Macon, 
appropriated  about  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars already  to  the  premium  list  of  the  fair. 
The  prinatples  adopted  in  the  offers  have 
been  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  on 
agxicnltival   and   other    subjects,   through 


of  premimns  for  essa^a  on  gienenl 
sffriculture,  adapted  to  the  ami  and  climate 
of  the  South,  and  some  on  particular  sub- 
jects,  ranging  from  fifVy  to  twenty  dollars  for 
the  best  on  each  subiect—  for  the  exhibition 
of  improved  agricultural  implements  and 

groducttons,  especially  for  those  which  the 
outh  have, more  or  lesa,  allowed  themselves 
to  become  dependent  upon  the  North,  and 
for  improved  animals,  with  certificates  of 
the  mode  of  making,  or  producing,  or  breed- 
ing. The  same  principle  and  influence  are 
carried  out  in  me  offer  of  premiums  for 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  specimens  of 
the  productions  of  the  South,  with  the  view 
of  diffusing  information  and  exciting  interest 
on  these  subiects,  and  thus  encourage  the 
South  to  make  herself  independent,  and 
keep  her  money  at  home  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  own  resources,  and  the  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  her  own  country 
— a  glorious  country,  which  requires  onlv  the 
intelligence,  and  energies,  and  capital  of  her 
own  people  to  be  properiy  applied,  to  make 
her  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  country." 

The  rail-roads  have  all  agreed  to  reduce 
their  rates  to  the  verv  lowest  figure  for  travel 
and  freight  during  the  fair. 


5.— ATEAM-BOAT  EXPLOSIONS. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New-Or- 
leans have  been  engased  in  tbe  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  wnich  has  become  one 
of  first  importance  throughout  the  West.  So 
frequent  and  friehtful  have  been  the  losses 
of  late,  that  one  bad  better  face  the  cannon 
of  Buena  Vista  than  trust  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  Western  travel.  There  roust  be 
some  pracdcal  mode  of  reform.  Humanity 
should,  and  will  rule  higher  than  all  ques- 
tions of  interest. 

The  report  of  the  Chamber  concludes  with 
the  following  resolutions : 

l8t  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Chamber,  a  large  number  of  the  explosions  of 
steam-boilers  is  to  be  sttributed  to  the  de- 
fective material  of  which  they  are  usually 
made. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  there  is  no  prospect 
of  having  this  difficulty  obviated  until  the 
government  appoints  officers  to  inspect  and 
test,  and  stamp,  all  iron  to  be  used  in  tbe  con- 
struction of  boilers  used  in  boats,  for  locomo- 
tive and  other  purposes. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  all  boilers  should  be 
subjected  to  semi-annual  examinations. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  the  explosions  which 
do  not  originate  in  defecdye  boilers  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  unsk ill  fulness,  negligence, 
or  recklessness  of  the  officers  having  charge 
of  them. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  it  will  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  proper  and  safe  management 
of  en^es ;  that  the  captain  and  engineers 
shall,  m  all  cases,  before  bein^  employed  on 
any  boat,  or  rail-road,  be  submitted  to  a  rigid 
examination, by  officers  appointed  and  sworn 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  government 

6th.  Resolved,  That  uie  licenses  grantod 
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by  the  examining  officers  sbonld,  (at  their 
discretion,)  be  renewed  annually,  in  order 
that  none  but  men  of  good  habita  should  be 
employed,  where  there  are  so  much  life  and 
property  at  risk. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this 
Chamber  be  requested  to  prepare  a  memorial 
to  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  Chamber,  to  be 
signed  by  him  as  such,  and  by  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Chamber,  setting  forth  the  neces- 
sity for  the  passage  of  a  law,  embracing  the 
following  provisions,  viz : 

That  inspectors  be  appointed  to  examine, 
test  and  stamp  with  a  government  stamp,  all 
iron  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
boilers  as  aforesaid. 

That  it  be  made  felony  to  counterfeit  the 
stamp,  or  to  use  unstamped  boiler-plate  in 
boilers,  or  to  conceal  the  plate  on  the  boiler- 
plate. 

That  boiler-heads  of  cast  iron  to  be  pro- 
hibited in  all  cases. 

That  no  boilers  shall  be  used  until  in- 
spected and  stamped  by  the  government 
inspector — that  all  boilers  shall  be  subjected 
to  a  semi-annual  examination  ;  and  any  one 
using  a  condemned  boiler  on  a  steam-boat, 
be  subjected  to  fine,  and  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary. 

That  examiners  be  appointed  to  examine 
annually  all  captains  and  engineers,  giving 
such  as  they  may  deem  competent,  licenses, 
setting  forth  that  they  are  skillful,  sober  and 

Smdent  men,  with  the  power  of  annulling 
le  licenses  daring  the  year,  if,  from  any 
facts  cominc^  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  exam- 
iners, they  shall  deem  them  unfit  for  the  posts 
they  occupy. 

That  both  inspectors  and  examiners  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  from  the 
United  States. 

That  there  shall  be  on  the  engine  of  every 
steam-boat  two  safety-valves  of  sufficient 
area— one  of  which  shall  be  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  engineer — a  mercurial  steam- 
gauge— -and  in  every  boiler  or  flue,  one  or 
more  discs  made  of  alloy, melting  at  a  given 
temperature,  and  such  further  contrivances 
for  safety  as  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall 
be  deemed  expedient 

8th.  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this 
Chamber  be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
the  memorial  so  prepared  to  all  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  ot  the  Union,  requesting 
their  co-operation  in  carrying  out  this  mea- 
sure. 


6.— SOURCES    OF     WKW-ORLEANS     POPULA- 
TION. 

We  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that 
New-Orieans  was  a  most  perfect  medley  of 
all  nations  and  peoples  under  Heaven.  The 
late  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools  oi Mtinicipaluy  Number  One,  some- 
what confirms  the  impression.  It  appears 
there  are  2,256  scholars  registered : 

"  Of  the  scholars,  there  are  179  whose 
mother  tongue  is  the  French ;  909,  the  Eng- 


lish :  308,  the  German ;  43,  the  Spanish ;  16, 
the  Italian,  and  1  the  Polish  language.  1,163 
were  boru  in  Louisiana  ;  306  in  other  states 
of  the  Union ;  269  in  France ;  227  in  Ger- 
many; 167  in  Ireland;  69  in  England  and 
Scotland  ;  16  in  Italy ;  11  in  Spain ;  8  in 
Mexico  ;  5  in  the  West  Indies ;  4  in  Cuba; 
3  in  Canada;  3  in  Belgium;  2  in  Switzer- 
land ;  1  in  Denmark ;  1  in  Poland,  and  1  in 
Australia." 


7.— -WRITINGS  OF  BISHOP  KNGLAND. 

Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  England, 
Bishop  of  Charleston.  By  his  successor, 
Ri^ht  Rev.  Ifnatins  Reynolds.  5  vols. 
Baltimore:  John  Murphy  &.  Co.  New- 
Orleans  :  Thomas  O'Donnell. 
We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  Bishop 
Reynolds  in  the  presentation  of  these  vol- 
umes. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  at  pres- 
ent than  give  an  abstract  of  their  contents, 
with  the  hope  at  another  time  of  reviewing 
very  fully  the  miscellaneoas  and  generu 
writings  of  Dr.  England,  and  his  very  able 
papers  upon  slavery  in  particular. 

The  Jirst  volume  includes  biographical 
sketches  and  obituary  notices  of  Bishop 
England,  and  a  series  of  his  letters  and  Els- 
says  on  Dogmatic  and  Polemic  Theology. 

The  second  volume  contains  Letters  to 
Bishop  Bowen  on  a  Protestant  Catechism ; 
Letters  in  reply  to  a  Protestant  Catholic ; 
Letters  to  Wilham  Hawley  on  the  Catholic 
Church;  Controversy  with  Mount  Zion 
Missionary;  Reply  to  Paley  on  Penance 
and  Austerity ;  Interpretation  of  St  Paul  j 
Essay  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  etc. ;  St.  Peter's 
Episcopate ;  the  Papal  Power  of  Dispensa- 
tion ;  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Privileges  and 
Immunities ;  Moral  Character  of  the  Pon- 
tiffii ;  Letter  to  Gov.  Troup,  on  the  relation 
of  the  Papacy  to  the  Feudal  System ;  His- 
tory and  Jboctrines  of  the  Waldenses,  &c. 

The  third  volume  embraces  Letters  con- 
cerning the  Roman  Chancery  an^he  Sale 
of  Indulgences,  between  Bishop  England 
and  the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller  of  South  Car- 
olina, publbhed  in  the  Charleston  Courier. 
This  discussion  was  protracted  to  great 
length,  and  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree 
the  ability  of  the  contending  parties.  We 
recollect  the  very  wide  interest  that  was 
excited.  The  letters  of  both  parries  are 
given  in  full.  Contributions  to  tne  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  America ;  Letters  on  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States ;  Ac- 
count of  the  Diocese  of  Charleston ;  Memoir 
of  Mary  Charles ;  Historical  Fragments  on 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Tur- 
key, etc.;  Letters  to  Daniel  O'Connell; 
Miscellaneous. 

In  the  fourth  volume,  The  Republic  in 
Danger—- Leuers  to  the  American  People ; 
Calumnies  against  Catholic  voters;  Reply 
to  Attack  on  the  Seminary ;  Education  and 
Insanity  ;  Letters  from  Rome ;  Ignorance  ; 
Superstitions  imputed  to  Catholics ;  Letter 
to  Chancellor  De  Saussure.    The  same  toI- 
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we  embodies  Diocoarses,  Pastoral  Letters, 
Addresses,  Orations,  etc 

In  ^kcjijlk  vclunu  is  embraced  Essays 
and  Orations  on  Ciassical  Education,  Duel- 
Hn^.  ^neas's  Descent  into  Hell,  etc.; 
Doc  amenta  relating  to  the  case  of  William 
Hogmn;  Harold  Correspondence;  Doca> 
mencs  relating  to  the  Bnming  of  the  Charles- 
town  Convent ;  The  Nunnery  of  Montreal 
and  the  Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk,  etc 

Bishop  England's  Letters  to  Mr.  Forsyth, 
ott  Doniestic  Slavery,  which  are  published 
at  length  in  the  third  volume,  are  amonf  the 
ablest  papers  ever  written  upon  the  subject, 
and  embrace  its  history  and  connection  with 
Qnistendom,  from  the  earliest  limes.  Their 
influence  was  to  elevate  the  Bishop  very 
high  thitnighoat  the  Southern  States. 

WitboQt  any  reK^ous  prejudices,  and 
with  a  high  appreciation  of  genius,  scholar- 
ship, and  character,  wherever  it  is  found, 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  this  work  will  have 
a  place  in  every  standard  library. 


6.— LATC  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  T%e  Phantom  World:  The  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Spirits,  Apparitions,  &c., 
&c  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia;  Morgan 
h.  Steel,  New- Orleans. 

This  is  a  quaint  and  intereptinff  work, 
wliich  one  must  have  a  great  deal  of  strong- 
heidedness  to  read  at  midnight,  and  in  a 
lone  chamber,  with  some  pretty  heavy  sins 
pressing  upon  the  conscience.  Superstition 
larms  a  pan  of  every  nature.  None  of  us 
are  free  from  it.  None  of  us  feel  altogether 
easy  in  a  erave-yard  or  in  a  dark  hall. 
Priestly  confesses,  he  never,  to  hb  last  days, 
got  over  the  ghost  stories  of  his  nursery. 
The  volume  before  us  is  translated  from  the 
French  of  Calmet,  with  many  notes  pre- 
fixed, etc  The  subject  is  treated  philo- 
sophically. **  Everybody  talks  of  apparitions 
and  demons*  Many  exercise  great  faith — 
others  doabt  and  deride.  I  have  determined 
to  examine  this  matter.  In  the  first  part  I 
shall  speak  of  good  angels ;  in  the  second, 
of  bad  angels ;  in  the  third,  of  the  appari- 
tions of  the  dead ;  in  the  fourth,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  absent  living  men,  etc. ;  adding 
sooMthing  on  wizards  and  witches ;  on  the 
Sabbath  ;  oracles ;  of  session  and  possession 
of  demons,  etc." 

S.  The  Antobiofrraphy  and  Memorials  of 
Cmpt.  Obadiak  Congarj  lor  fifty  years 
Mariner  and  Shipmaster  from  the  port  of 
New-York.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New- 
York  ;  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 

This  Htde  work  is  fmm  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Cbeever.  a  writer  of  acknowledged  elo- 
quence and  taste,  and  the  author  of  the  Isl- 
and World  of  the  Pacific— the  <*  Whale  and 
his  Captors,"  ete.  Captain  Coogar  was  a 
man  of  most  devout  heart  and  exemplary 
consrse  of  life.  His  travels  were  extensive. 
Visicin^  New-Orleans  in  1890,  he  found 
things  m  no  very  promising  state  religiously. 


'*  I  learned  that  the  state  of  religion  was 
melancholily  low ;  that  veiy  few  followers 
of  Jesus  were  to  be  found,  and  that  vice  and 
miquity  greatiy  abounded."    Thus  we  were, 

3.  Curran  and  his  Contemporaries.  By 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  Harper  &  Brothers ; 
and  J,  C.  Morgan,  New- Orleans.  This  is 
an  old  and  well-known  work,  dressed  up  in 
a  new  and  improved  form  by  Mr.  Pbilups. 
A  fine  engraving  in  the  frontispiece,  exhibits 
Mr.  Curran's  broad  face,  true  to  life.  The 
whole  volume  is  replete  with  wit,  eloquence 
and  humor.  Every  one  will  re-petnse  it 
with  pleasure. 

4.  Buttman's  Greek  Grammar.  From 
the  1 8th  German  Edition.  By  Robinson. 
New-York  :  Harper  &.  Brothers.  J.  C. 
Morgan,  New-Orleans.  The  qualities  of 
progress  and  improvement,  which  secured 
to  die  Grammar  of  Buttman  an  almost  ex- 
clusive currency  in  his  own  country,  during 
his  life  time,  have  enabled  it  to  maintain, 
unimpaired,  its  high  standing  in  the  German 
schools  and  universities  smce  his  death. 
The  frequent  and  large  editions  which  have 
been  published,  testify,  conclusively,  that  it  is 
still,  as  it  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  cen< 
tnry,  "The  Classical  and  Natiohal 
Grxek  Grammar  of  Germaht." 

5.  The  Fruit  Garden.    By  P.  Barrey. 

Charles  Scribner,  New-York ;  T.  L.White, 
New- Orleans. 

A  handsome  volume,  with  150  illustra- 
tions, on  the  physiology  of  fruit-trees ;  pro- 
pagation, pruning,  planting,  etc. ;  arrange- 
ment of  orchards,  etc.  It  snould  be  popular 
at  the  South,  where  such  a  treatise  has  long 
been  needed,  to  aid  us  in  our  infant  assays. 
The  South  has  greatly  neglected  her  true 
interests  here,  as  in  many  other 'matters, 
though  evidences  of  reform  are  more  fre- 
quent. Among  the  subjects  treated  are 
soils,  manures,  propagation,  pruning,  the 
nursery,  descriptions  of  fruits,  gathering  and 
preservation  of  fruits,  diseases  and  insects, 
garden  implements,  etc. 

6. — Hurry  graphs^  or  Sketches  of  Scenery, 
Celebrities  and  Society,  taken  from  life,  by 
N.  Parker  Willis.  New-York:  Charles 
Scribner.  New-Orleans:  T.  L.  White. 
1851. 

There  is  so  much  of  the  od  coptandum 
vulgus  in  this  title,  that  we  have  very  little 
disposition  to  go  further.  Hurrvgraph  is  a 
spurious  coinage  of  Mr.  Willis,  by  which  he 
means  the  papers  included  are  tho  epheme- 
ral ones  whicn  have  appeared  in  his  weekly 
paper.  If  they  were  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, they  deserved  at  least  a  decent  tiUe. 

The  subjects  are,  of  course,  verv  numer- 
ous, eomprising  the  editorials  of  a  long 
period.  His  sketch  of  Edgar  Poe,  consider- 
ing the  relation  which  subsisted  between 
the  two,  will  be  read  with  interest.  In 
speaking  of  the  opera,  Mr.  Willis  finds  oc- 
casion to  pay  a  compliment  to  Southern  so- 
ciety. '*We  were  much  struck,  at  we  pre- 
sume others  were  who  were  present,  at  the 
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air  of  superiorly  gi^en  to  the  mascQline 
portion  of  the  audience,  by  the  presence  of 
the  lar^e  number  of  Southern  gentlemen. 
The  leisure  to  grow  to  full  stature,  and  a 
mind  not  oyerworked  with  cares  and  busi- 
ness, ceruinly  have  much  to  do  with  the 
style  and  bearing  of  a  race,"  &c.,  &c. 

l.^ChrUHan  Purity.  By  Her.  R.  S. 
Foster,  with  an  introduction  by  Edward  8. 
James,  D.D.  Harper  &  Brothers.  A  rol- 
nme  of  useful  and  devotional  instruction, 
in  which  the  spiritually-minded  will  find 
ample  food,  and  the  gay  and  thoughtless 
much  that  will  recommend  to  them  the  pure 
and  beautiful  system  of  the  cross. 

8. — Dealingn  with  the  Inquisition,  or  Papal 
Borne — her  Priests  and  her  Jesuits,  with 
Important  Disclosures,  by  the  Rev.  Gia- 
cintn  Achilli,  D.  D.,  late  a  Dominican. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Morgan :  New-Or- 
leans. 

This  is  a  volume  of  disclosures,  of  a 
somewhat  higher,  but  similar  character,  to 
those  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Monk.  Zea- 
lots will  run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
The  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  do- 
ings of  the  Inquisition  in  tne  19th  century, 
and  with  the  Jesuits,  who  are  at  all  times  a 
fit  and  conspicuous  mark  for  the  archers. 
Polemical  theology,  however,  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  work. 

9.— TAtf  Wife'i  Sister.— A  NoveL 
10.— London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor. 
PartV. 

11.— Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.—Van  XIII. 

12. — Monthlif  Magazine  Tor  May. 

These  are  from  Harper  and  Brothers. 

London  Labors  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most 
deeply  interestins;  works  of  the  age.  The 
author,  Henry  Xfahew,  has  gone  down  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  society,  and  furnishes 
a  mass  of  information  upon  the  business  of 
the  street-hawkers  and  showmen,  musicians, 
cosiermongers,  watermen,  &c.,  of  London, 
which  has  never  before  been  in  print  The 
author  has  devoted  extraordinary  labor  to 
the  subject  The  monthly  magazine  is  il- 
lustrated, among  other  things,  with  a  portrait 
of  our  contemporary,  George  W.  Kendall, 
of  the  New-Orieans  Picayune. 

\2.—Tk0  Farmer' t  Guide  to  Scientijic 
and  Practical  Agriculture.  Bv  Henry 
Stephens,  author  ot  the  Book  of  the  Farm. 
New- York :  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  Morgan, 
New-Orleans.  To  be  completed  in  twenty- 
two  numbers  at  twenty -five  cents  each,  or  $5 
complete.  We  have  Nos.  17  and  18.  The 
publishers  state : 

*'Havine  now  obtained  the  concluding 
sheets  of  the  '* Farmer's  Guidx,"  we  shaU 
proceed  to  issue  the  numbers,  s<t  as  to  cora- 
nlete  the  work  before  the  first  of  July.  'We 
nnd  there  are  about  200  pages  more  than 
the  work  was  first  intended  to  occupy;  but, 
in  order  that  the  price  shall  not  exceed  $5, 


we  have  conclnded  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  remaining  numbers  to  96  pages,  instead 
of  64,  so  as  to  bring  the  work  within  t)ie  ori- 
ginal proposition  of  22  numbers,  the  price 
remaining  the  same.  When  thus  complet- 
ed, it  will  contain  over  1600  pages. 

14. — The  Manufacture  of  Sleel,  containing 

the  Practice  and  Principles  employed,  &c. 

By  Frederick  Overman.    Philadelphia  ; 

Carey  &  Hart 

The  Americans  compare  favorably  in 
moat  branches  of  manufacture,  and,  indeed, 
eclipse  other  nations,  except  in  the  manufiic- 
tnre  of  steel.  Yet  we  have  materials  in 
abundance,  and  of  excellent  qoatity,  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  needs  but  proper  ap^ieation 
to  insure  success. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  B.  Steel,  New-Or- 
leans, fora  co(^  of  this  handsomely  executed 
work,  and  for  a  copy  of  his  catalogue,  by 
which  it  appears  he  has  on  hand  a  large 
quantity  of  scientific,  literary,  and  philoM)- 
phical  works,  &c. 
IS.— Book  of  Oratory. — Extract  in  Prose 

and  Verse,  from  Ainerican  and  English 

orators,  divines,  poets,  statesmen,  etc ,  for 

colleges  and  academies.     By  Edward  C. 

Marshall,  of  New-York. 

Among  the  selections  are  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  Everett,  Wirt,  Randolph,  Mc- 
DufBe,  Legare,  Prentiss,  etc.     The  book  is 

Published  by  Appleton  &,  Co.,  and  J.  B. 
teel,  New-Orleans. 
16. — Dictionary  of  Mechanics  and  En^- 
neering,  Nos.  28  and  29.  These  brine  me 
work  down  to  letter  P.  'Sevr-York; 
Appleton  &  Co. ;  J.  B.  Steel,  N.  Orleans. 


9.— PERIODICALS,  dec. 

New- Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal, 

Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

Siiliman's  Journal^  New-Haven. 

Banker's  Magazine^  Boston. 

Blackieood's  magazine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil,  Phila. 

American  Union.  Jackson,  Miss. 

Democratic  Review,  New-York. 

Franklin  Institute  Journal,  Phila. 

Southern  lAlerary  Messenger,  Bicht 
mond. 

Western  Journal,  St  Louis. 

Literary  World,  New- York. 

RaU'Koad  Journal,  New- York. 

Southern  Quarterljf  Review,  Charieaton. 

These  valuable  and  standard  works  are 
promptly  on  our  table.  Dr.  Hester  is  now 
sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  N.  O.  Me- 
dical Journal,  and  bis  work  grows  in  favor 
and  usefulness.  Dr.  Cartwrighl's  paper  on 
Diseases  of  Negroes,  we  have  begun  repub- 
lishing in  parts  from  this  Journal.  The 
Charleston  Medical  Journal  has  a  paper  on 
Fecundity  of  Africans  and  Caucasians  com- 
pared ;  and  2,  on  Hybridity  in  Aninmls, 
&C.,   by  Dpctor  Morton  of  Philadelphia, 
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«Bd  Dr.  Bachman  of  Charleston.  Tbeae  we 
•hall  extract  froin  hereafter.  In  Stliiman'i 
JtmrHol  we  6nd  Aboriginal  Monuments  by 
daoier — Mammoth  Cave,  bj  SiUiman — Co- 
nl  Ree&,  by  Dana ;  this  we  shall  extract 
from;  and  also  Notices  of  Florida  Keys, 
by  Toomey.  The  other  papers  are  very  nu- 
merous and  Talnable  upon  every  branch  of 
seience.  Every  scholar  m  the  country  should 
be  prood  to  sustain  this  magnificent  work. 
The  Banker^ t  Magazine  we  have  noticed 
separately  in  another  place.  Blacktoood  for 
May  embraces  "  Some  American  Poets,"  an 
UDteresting  paper  on  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
WMttier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  &c.;  My  Novel, 
No.  9;  Book  of  the  Farm;  Modem  State 
Trials.  The  (Vef^mins/er  includes  Modem 
Ballad  Writers,  Campaigns  in  Italy.  Miss 
Martineau,  Diplomatic  ^form,  Ministerial 
Crisis,  kxi,  Tnese  are  the  chief  republica- 
tioos  of  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  The  Fl&ughy 
Loom,  &.c^  is  continued  with  its  usual  ability, 
by  J.  8.  Skinner,  since  the  death  of  his  la- 
mented father.  The  Americtm  Union  is 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Compromise  and 
the  Union  in  Mississippi,  and  is  edited  by 
H.  B.  Anstin.  The  Uemocratic  Review  re- 
commends itself  by  the  most  valuable  poli- 
tical, Kterary,  and  commercial  papers.  The 
Soulkern  Literary  Mettenger  is  conducted 
with  marked  ability,  by  J.  B-  Thompson, 
and  is  a  very  veteran  in  southern  literature. 

10.  Farmer' t  Chtide,  22  numbers,  of  64 
pages  each,  18  steel  engravings  and  600 
wood  cuts — ^25  cents  each  No.,  or  $5  com- 

eete.  The  work  is  bv  the  well-known 
enry  Stephens.  Publishers,  Leonard  Scott 
&  Co. :  New- York.  We  have  No.  16,  on 
potatoes,  hay,  wheat,  cheese,  butter,  etc. 

11.  NarlA  British  Review ,  Febmarv,  1851. 
Blaekwood,  April  and  March,  1851.  Repub- 
li&hed  by  Leonard  Scott  &.  Co.,  N^-wYork, 
and  sold  by  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 
Blackwood  contains  an  able  leader  in 
Usrch,  on  the  Internal  Dangers  to  Great 
Britain.  The  North  British  reviews  Lyell's 
Travels  in  the  United  States,  and  gives  a 
splendid  paper  on  the  Gold  Mines. 

12.  Interfiaiionai  Magazine  Jot  Mnrch— 
Harden'  Magazine,  (or  April— Democratic 
Remew,  for  April,  with  a  portrait  of  G.  W. 
AVright.  member  of  Coneress  from  Califor- 
voMr—Wettern  Journal,  St.  hom^—AppU- 
teas'  Mechanics'  Magazine,  New- York— 
Literary  World,  etc.  etc. 

13.  Bankers' Magazine.  Boston  :  J.  Smith 
Homans.  We  have  the  April  number,  which 
contains  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  of  every 
state  in  the  Union,  relatingto  Interest,  Usu- 
ry Laws,  Damages  on  Exchanges,  with 
statutes  and  decisions.  Published  monthly, 
♦5  per  annum  The  work  contains  in  its 
series,  published  entire,  but  which  may  be 
had  of  the  book-sellers  in  separate  volumes : 

L  McCuLLocH  on  Ijtterest,  Usury, 
UoHXT,  Coins,  &c.    Price,  75  cts. 


II.  Chroniclks  op  Lokdow  Stock  Ex- 

CHANGK.     75  cts. 

III.  Gilbert's  Trxatisb  oir  Barkimo, 
Price,  92  50. 

IV.  Ba-Nkiro  Laws  of  Massachusktts. 
V.  Complete  List  of  all  the  Bankii 

IN  THE  U.  States  and  Statistics. 
VI.  Bankers'  CommonPlacb  Book. — 
50  cents. 

The  four  first  named  works  are  standard 
authorities,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  bank  officer,  banker  or  merchant,  in 
America.  They  are  published  in  handsome 
style,  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  New-York,  and  A. 
Hart,  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  these 
important  works,  we  would  notice  Willis' 
Bank  Note  List,  published  monthly,  by 
Willis  &  Co.,  Bankers,  Boston.  $1  50  per 
annum.  The  April  No.  contains  Money 
Market  and  Foreign  Trade  of  Boston — all 
new  Counterfeits— Stocks  in  New- York  for 
every  month  of  1850 — Panic-makers — Usury 
Laws — Par  Redemption — Silver — Uncur- 
rent  Money,  &c.  &c. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  Bankers' 
Magazine,  which  has  now  been  published 
for  several  years,  to  the  patronage  of  the 
country,  and  will  most  cheerfully  act  for  our 
friend,  the  editor,  in  furnishing  it,  or  any  of 
the  above  works,  to  any  one  that  may  order 
them. 

14.  Southern  Parlor  Magazine,  Mobile, 
Ala.  32  pages  monthly.  $1  per  annum. 
We  have  the  prospectus  of  this  work,  which 
Strickland  fc  Reagau,  Mobile,  propose  to 
publish  if  sufficient  inducement  offers.  The 
work  will  be  devoted  to  literature,  science, 
and  improvement  embracing  original  essays^ 
biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  artists, 
authors,  clergymen,  philanthropists,  history, 
natural  sciences,  useful  arts,  sacred  sketches,^ 
society,  travel,  poetry,  moral  tales,  and 
translations.     Success  to  the  enterprise. 

15.  Heriot's  Matrazine,  Charleston.  Bi- 
monthty.  Devoted  to  education,  literature, 
progress,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  other  in- 
teresting and  instructive  matters  We  re- 
gret having  misplaced  the  prospectus  of  Uie 
work,  which  our  friend,  Edwin  Heriot,  of 
Charleston,  intends  to  publish  as  soon  pa  his 
lists  are  complete.  Tne  work  will  be  $2 
per  annum.  We  have  known  Mr.  Heriot 
for  manv  years,  as  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man ana  polite  scholar,  and  nave  no  doubt, 
with  his  editorial  experience,  acquired  in 
the  Lady's  Book,  he  will  make  a  most  ac- 
ceptable literary  offering  to  his  native 
South. 


16. — southern  colleges. 

We  published  some  months  aco  a  list  of 
Southern  Colleges,  and  expressed  the  fear 
that  our  statistics  mightnot  be  found  correct 
in  every  respect.   We  shall  re-publish  when 
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all   correctioDS  are  made;  meanwhile  we 
aDnoonce : 

The  Univertity  of  Vimnia  has  10  pro- 
fe.^sors,  and  374  students  for  1851 ;  of  these 
studentii,  271  are  from  Virginia,  28  from  Ala 
bama,  12  from  Loaisianaf  11  from  Missis- 
sippi, 9  from  Tennessee,  9  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 6  from  Ohio,  etc.,  etc 

Univenily  of  Alabama :  9  professors,  and 
91  students  for  1851 ;  chiefly  from  Alabama 
and  MississippL 

By  an  oversight,  we  omitted  mention  of 
the  UnivertUy  of  MUsusippi^  at  Oxford, 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation  ;  but  in 
regard  to  which  we  regret  not  having  par- 
ticulars. 

As  we  stated  before,  it  would  gire  ua 
much  pleasure  to  publish  the  circulars  of 
every  institution  of  learning  at  the  South,  in 
oar  advertising  columns. 


17. — HORTALITT  OF  MXW-ORLEAN8. 

"We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  J.  C.  Sim- 
ends,  M.  D.,  for  his  laborious  and  most  use- 
fill  analysis  of  the  mortuary  tables,  prepared 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  New-Orleana. 
Dr.  Simonds  has  condensed  the  tables  of  the 
Board  into  about  one-six tli  of  the  space  oc- 
cupied, and  so  shapes  them,  that  i!  is  possible 
to  deduce  some  conclusions.  The  Board 
should  adopt  his  plan  for  another  year.  Dr. 
Simonds  has  collected  an  immense  nmonnt  of 
data  upon  the  mortality  of  New-Orleans,  as 
compared  witli  other  cities ;  and  we  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  authorities  the  import- 
ance of  obtaining  and  publishing  his  facts,  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  Public  attention 
would  be  at  once  aroused  to  the  fearful  and 
aggravated  causes  of  disease  and  death  ex- 
isting in  New-Orleans,  and  the  remedy. 

It  appears,  that  in  New-Orleans  and  La- 
fayette in  1850,  there  were  8,086  deaths ;  of 
these  1,426  were  of  cholera,  107  of  yel- 
low fever,  intemperance  103,  suicide  10,  old 
age  74,  consumption  674,  or  of  all  long  dis- 
eases 908. 

Dr.  Simonds  classifies  the  diseases  of  last 
year  as  follows  :* 


Unip^ified . . . 767 

Specified 7319 

8086 

A  Zymotic 3323 

B.  Sporadic 3586 

C.  Exiernal 410 

7319^ 

1.  Epidemic 1013 

5.  Endemic 2181 

3.  Monoxyimal....l29 

3323 

4.  Variable 548 

6).  Nervous 1068 

6.  Respiratory.... 908 

7.  Circulatory 71 

&  DigesUvo 489 


9.  Urinary 15 

10.  Of  Hales 1 

11.  Of  Females 57 

12.  Locoiflotive 23 

13.  Integumentary..  8 

14.  Of  senses 

15.  (Mdaga 74 

Itf.  Sail-born 324 

3586 

17.  Casualties 248 

18.  Exopathic 33 

19.  Esopathic 130 

SO.  Treatment 9 

410 


18. — SOrrHBRN  WATKRIIfG-PLACES. 

Now  that  the  summer  season  has  fully  set 
in,  our  citizens  will  be  flocking  to  the  vari- 
ous fashionable  or  healthful  retreats,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  improvement,  have  been 

growing  up  throughout  the  South.  We  hope 
lat  they  will  be  content  with  these ;  and  if 
they  are  not  good  enough,  make  them  better 
by  a  substanual  patronage.  Every  state  hat 
quite  a  number  of  these  retreats.  In  Ken- 
tucky, there  are  the  '*Drennona"  and  "Har- 
risonburg" Springs;  in  Tennessee,  "Har- 
den's  Springs;"  in  Arkansas,  the  ^Uot 
Springs ;"  in  Mississippi,  '*  Cooper's  Well," 
"  the  Artesian,"  noticed  among  our  adver- 
tioements.  and  *' Mississippi  Springs;"  in 
Alabama,  "  Bladen's  Springs ;"  in  Georgia, 
"  Bx)wland"  and  *•  Madison ; '  in  North  Caro- 
lina, "  Hot  Springs"  and  •'  Sulphur  Springs ;" 
in  South  GaroUna,  "Sullivan's  island," 
•'  Glenn's  Springs,"  etc. ;  in  Virginia — ^but 
everybody  is  familiar  with  the  unrivalled 
springs  of  Virginia;  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  coasts  of  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Louisiana,  there  are  "Point  Clear," 
"Pass  Christian,"  " Biloxi,"  " Pascagoula," 
"  Lost  Island,"  etc.  Many  of  these  we  no- 
ticed in  our  number  for  September,  1850, 
and  as  we  shall  visit  several  of  them  the 
coming  summer,  our  intention  is  to  furnish 
sketches  which  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 
We  shall  thank  otnera  for  similar  services. 
Another  year,  we  hope  to  include  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns  notices  of  all  the  watering- 
places  of  the  South. 


19.— TRADITIONS  OF  LOUISIANl.. 

The  following  paper  was  received  by  us  a  year 
or  two  ago,  and  misplaced  in  our  portfolio.  We 
thank  the  author  for  his  pains,  and  shall  be 
pleased  for  him  to  keep  his  promise  to  prepare 
sketches  of  a  similar  character  for  our  pages, 
showing  the  "olden  time  in  Louisiana.**  We 
extend  the  invitation  also  freely  to  others,  and 
regret  the  delay  that  occurred  In  this  instance. — 
[Editoh.] 
J.  D.  B.  Ds  Bow.  Esq. ; 

Sir,— Presuming  that  yon  entertain  a  partiality 
for  amu«ing  anecdotes  of  the  past  history  of  our 
state,  permit  me  to  communicate  the  following, 
which  I  hope  may  be  aceepublo  to  your  readers : 

Immediately  after  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  1815,  the  Parish  of  Avoyel- 
les was  comparatively  thinly  settled  by  Creoles, 
or  Acadians.  who  then  principally  inhabited  the 
prairies.  There  were  also  a  considerable  Dum- 
ber of  diffiprent  tribes  f^f  Indians,  who,  aware  of 
their  numerieal  strength,  were  at  times  over- 
bearing and  insolent  towards  the  whites,  so 
much  as  to  keep  the  latter  constantly  on  the 
alert  and  in  bodily  fear. 


*  We  shall  give  his  tables  in  ftiU  next  month. 
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At  that  critical  period,  tb«  Hod.  Al«xand«r 
Plancb^  (liien  Parish  Judf  e,)  a  brother  to  Gen. 
i.  B.  Plaacb^,  of  jour  city,  oor  etieemed  LieuL 
Gorernor,  was,  I  believe,  a  colonel  of  the  sute 
militia.  Tbi*  femlemao  wu  ioformed.in  an 
•laming  mannor,  by  one  J — M*****,  (who,  by 
die  bya,  was  of  en  eccentric  character,)  that  a 
large  and  powerful  body  of  Indians,  painted,  in 
warriors*  attire,  with  arms,  Ac,  meditated  an 
faMNdiate  attack  upon  the  whole  white  popu- 
latioa,  and  that  they  were  stationed  near  the 
•■cranee  of  Old  River,  which  lies  about  one  or 
two  miles  ^t  of  the  prairies.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained of  an  attack  in  the  night— and  therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given,  Col.  Planch^ 
lam  no  tioM  in  causing  the  white  population  to 
ren^OMKS  St  some  convenient  place— and  all 
those  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  duly  organ- 
ised into  a  battalion.  The  colonels,  lieutenaut- 
colonels,  captains,  UM^ors,  Sic.,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  were 
^ain  called  upon  le  assnme  command  of  tbi» 
little  army.  The  groans,  crl^s,  &c.,  of  the  women 
and  children,  at  the  departure  fur  the  sanfruinary 
fray  of  husbands  and  fathers,  could  be  henrd 
a&r  ofl;  such  was  the  general  alarm.  Every 
thing  was  in  confusion.  The  enemy  were  at 
their  very  doors. 

Every  gun,  war-weapon,  or  other  article  of 
ammanition  that  could  be  found,  had  been  cul- 
leeted,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  things  : 
into  coaditioa  from  the  moment  the  alarm  had 
been  given. 

Slowly  the  gallant  Utile  band  of  Romans  ' 
moved  step  by  Ktep  towards  the  ^cene  of  uetion  i 
with  determined  hearts— where  the  tomehawk  I 
was  awaiting  to  ferform  iu  inhuman  and  bar-  I 
barons ofilce-wbere  the  frightful  war  whoop  and  , 
ydb  of  the  savage  red  men  could  be  heard 
reverberating  throQgb  lone  and  solitarj  forests —  j 
•ad  where  nothing  but  scalps  were  to  be  the  re- , 
wards  of  the  day's  conflict  and  toils. 

The  informant  (M.)  was  erdere«l  by  the  com-  { 
■•ending  officer  to  Uke  the  lead,  for  the  purpoae  ; 
of  poinUng  out  where  be  had  seen  traces  of ' 
M«V<  lonrriort.    As  the  little  band  wended  iu 
way  towards  the  ield,  !••**-  ♦  began  to  m^ect 
bis  steps,  until  imperce|Ktbly  be  soon  found  him- 
self in  the  rear  of  the  mrm^    One  of  his  l>rother«, 
being  an  officer  in  couunaaJ,  aoi  icing  his  man- 
ner, accosted  him  thus,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  J^  did  you  in  reality  see  the  Ind>aas  in  a  , 
warlike  attire  t  if  you  did  nut,  let  me  know,  and 
I  *ill  intercede  and  aMi»t  >oa  in  extricating 
yoarself  out  of  the  difficulty,  if  poesible."  , 

"Well,"  replied  he,  "/rfirf  mot!     I  had  no 
idea  the  joke  would  have  ?oue  i»o  far— what  ■ 
*WI  I  dof    After  remonstrating  with  him  for  • 


his  unpardonable  conduct,  "I  fureseo,"  his 
brother  rejoined,  "  what  is  about  to  happen, 
through  your  own  fault.  AlthoiiTh  yo'i  most 
justly  deserve  the  censure  of  thr.  wb»ln  com- 
pany—and in  fact,  BOlMng  will  sntinlN  thnni  but 
severe  corporal  punishment,  yet,  th(>  only  ihing 
that  can  save  you,  will  be  to  act  lUu  part  of  an 
idiot,  and  when  we  reach  that  true,  otclium, 
*  There  they  are — there  they  ar«— I  ^n<1  th>?  /a- 
diaM»fiying  x%  tkt  air, ' "  ^-c. 

There  was  never  an  ape  in  all  Afriia  tliai  rut 
up  such  antics  in  the  same  timr*  ihun  did  J  The 
advice  of  his  brother  had  »ucce:Mi(>d.  The 
"brave  soldiers"  could  do  nciUinir  but  rmurn 
with  quickened  steps  to  their  ii^.u-cful  !toini*s- 
satisfied  that  J^***  was  as  meJ  •>  h  lU^rrli  hare; 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  th  i  .k  GimI,  wt*  Imve 
heard  no  more  of  savage  wwriura  bcinjf  at  ilu 
eniranee  of  Old  Rivtr,    You .-,  Ac, 

FarUk  of  Fermilion.  FajLVtAB. 

Pass  Ohristian  Hotel. 
This  well-known  eeUbli»fament  re-opens  this 
day  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  During  the 
sprii^,  alterations  hnve  been  made  Iu  the  gentle- 
men's department,  which  cannot  full  to  give 
sati-faeiiun.  Attached  to  the  premMs  are  bath- 
Ing-housM,  bowling-ttlleys,  billiard  room,  pistol* 
gallery  and  stables. 

Batrs  of  boabd. 

By  the  day $2  00 

By  the  week,  for  transient  visitors $13  50 

By  the  month  or  ceaiton,  at  .«uch  rates  a*  may  he 

agreed  ou,  predicated   upon  the  number  of 

rooms  required,  and  Inngih  of  time  occupied, 

and  at  as  low  a  price  as  any  house  ou  the 

coast. 

It  i»  the  determination  of  the  undersigned  to 
maintain  the  rrputation  of  this  hou»e  iu  all  its 
departmentH,  and  no  exertions  will  be  spared  to 
give  satisfantinn  to  its  numerous  patrous. 

The  mail>boati(  Oregon,  California,  Florida, 
8t  Charles,  and  Mobile,  to  and  from  Mobile, 
stop  at  the  Pars  daily,  as  advertl-ed. 

Att4M:bed  to  the  Hotel  is  an  Academy,  under 
the  superiatendeBce  of  R.  H  McNair,  Ksq.,  of 
New-Orleans. 

The  Kervices  of  three  reaidnnt  Phytiicians,  of 
weli-knowa  reputation,  can  be  obiainod  at  all 
times. 

R.  H.  NoN-raoMBBr.  Manager. 

C^P  Letters  and  newspapers  left  at  the  offices 
of  R.  Geddes,  Esq  ,  Bank-Pldca,  and  Mills  Jud- 
»on,  R«q.,  corner  nf  Canal  and  Camp  sireats,  are 
forwarded  daily. 

Pom  Chriatian,  May  31,  18.11. 
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MANUFACTURING  TOWNS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

PRATTSVILLE,  Ala.— InconnectioD  with  th*  illuttratioDn,  we  pr«Mnt  a  few  fkcti  of  inUreet  Is 
relation  to  this  interestiof  town.  It  i*  situated  14  mile*  from  Montgomery,  Alabama.  The  silw 
b  romantie.  Back  of  Mr.  Pratt's  residence,  a  hill  rises  900  feet,  which  be  has  terraced  to  the  top, 
and  pla^d  in  vines.  Everything  is  in  a  style  of  neatness  and  beauty.  The  factory  b  150  feec 
lobf,  wilh  wings  of  three  and  four  stories  high,  and  produces  osnaburgs  and  sheetings.  The  gio 
factory  is  connected  with  the  cotton,  thus  presenting  an  entire  range  of  buildings  300  feet  wide. 
The  two  fuctories  employ  about  200  hands.  The  annual  product  of  cotton  gins  which  are  used  all 
over  the  South,  is  600,  and  the  total  number  made  to  date,  8000.  The  flouring  mil)  was  one  of  the 
first  built  in  Alabama.  The  population  is  600.  There  are  three  churches,  two  schools,  four 
ktoren,  a  carriage  »hop.  two  smith»hops,  and  sixty.five  dwellings.  The  inhabitants  are  amf^loyed 
in  mechanics  or  manufactures,  and  the  operatives  have  neat  residences  provided. 

PRATT8VILLE-HOU8E8    FOR    THE    OPERATIVES. 


Ml.  Pratt's  residence  is  a  large  aud  handsome  building,  grounds  tasteAilly  laid  off  in  shrubberjr 
and  flowers,  and  fountains.  It  contains  a  picture  gallery  wilh  many  splendid  specimens  of  art, 
such  as  the  *'  Interior  of  Si.  Pcten-,"  **  The  Birth  of  Christ  AoMunced,"  "  The  Landiug  of  Colunw- 
bus,"  etc. 

DANIEL    PRATT'S    RESIDENCE,    PRATTSVILLE. 


Mr.  Pratt  is  an  instance  of  what  industry  and  enterprise  can  achiere  in  a  short  period.  Tho> 
whole  of  his  splendid  property  having  been  acquired  in  Iom  than  twenty  years,  from  the  humbleat 
bogianingii.  His  cotton  gins  have  acquired  a  celebrity  throughout  all  the  South,  and  hb  service* 
as  n  pioneer  in  the  field  of  southern  manufactures  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Bach  men  deservw 
civic  honors.    Their  fame  resu  «pon  the  solid  superstmcture  of  aatiooal  wealth  and  proapwicj. 
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BU8IKS88   RBOI8TER — ^NSW-0BLSAN8. 


2lgrUul.  Implements, 


GEO.  W.  SIZER— AipicuUural 
Warehouse,  coroer  of  Magazine 
and  Poydras-streeu,  New  Orleans. 
Also,  Dealer  in  Herring's  *■'  Wilder's 
Patent"  Salamander  Safes. 


THOMAS  L.  WHITE,  53  Canal- 
street,  New  Orleans,  Bookseller 
and  Stationer.  Law,  Medical,  Mis- 
ceUaneoos,  and  School  Books.  Wri- 
ting and  Wrapping  Paper,  Qnills, 
Steel  Pens,  and  a  general  assortment 
of  Blank  Books. 


Sook0. 


ALFRED  MUNROE  at  CO.,  One 
Price  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Store,  34  Magazine^tt,  M«w  Orleans. 


THOMAS  C.  PAYAN  k,  CO., 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Clothing,  Mo. 
10  Canal-street,  between  Chartres 
and  Old  Levee-streets.New  Orleans. 
Manu&ciory— Litiell  &  Payan,  311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


JOHN    BALL,  56  Gravier-street. 
New  Orleans,  Publisher  and  Im- 
porter of  Theological  Publications. 
N.  B.  AU  the  Standard  Literature, 
both  Foreign    and   American,  con- 
stantly on  hand,  at  moderate  prices. 


Soots  anb  £it)oe0. 


JOHN  M.  GOULD.  Dealer  in  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hau,  No.  8  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


Carpets. 


ABROUSSEAU  k  CO.,  Impnrt- 
•  ers  and  Dealers  in  Carpets, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  Mntting,  &c.  S3  Chur- 
tres-street.  New  Orleans. 


CHPFTENDEN  &  DAMBRON 
Dealers  in  Cunwtlng.  Oil  Clothft. 
nnd  House  Keeping  Dry  Goods,  36 
Chartres-streeu  and  27  Customhou^ie 
street,  New  Orleans. 


HR.  BEACH,  Louisiana  Car 
•  rlage  Repository,  49  Carondo- 
let-st,  Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 


Carriages. 


€l)ina,  (Siass.  Ut. 


HENDERSON  &  GAL^ES,  45 
Canal-sU.  N.  O.,  Imp«>riers  and 
Dealers,  WhulesHio  and  Retiil,  in 
Earthen  Ware,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware.  jHptn  Wnrr, 
Lamps.  German  Silver,  Fine  Table 
Cutlery.  Goods  rep:ickcd  to  order  in 
the  best  manner. 


FRANCIS  FABRE  4c  CO.,  Fash 
ionable  Clothing  Establishment, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  29  Magazine 
street.  New  Orleans. 


SAMUEL  E.  MOORE  &  CO., 
Importers  of  (-nickfiry.  China 
and  Glass  Ware.  Table  CuUery,  &c.. 
No.  37  Cunip-street,  New  Orleans. 


Clotl)ing. 


Cml. 


MC  BEAN.  WILLARD  ^  CO., 
City  Coal  Yards,  77  Custom 
Huu:ie-street  and  332  Tchoupitoulas- 
streot.  Steamboats,  Cotton  Presses. 
Hotels,  Planters,  Families,  Ilc.,  sup- 

{)lied  on  the  shortest  notice  and  at  the 
owest  prices,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


HAZARD  at  GREEN,  Commls-^ 
sion  Merchants,  No.  39 
zine-sireet.  New  Orleans. 


ANTHIHE  LABRANCHE,  Com 
mission  and  Forward!  og   Mer- 
chant,   9  Bineville-street,  N.  O. 


Commts.  iHerci)ants. 


MAUNSEL,    WHITE     k    CO.. 
Commission  Merchants,  No.  100 
Gravler  street.  New  Orleans. 


piCKETT,  PERKINS  k  CO.. 
IT  General  Commission  Merchants, 
No.  67  Magnzlne-street.New  Orleans. 

W.  8.  P1C;KKTT,N.0.  .  W  M  PKRKlNit.M.O. 
1.  p.  WALKKE,  MSMPUI8,  TKNN. 


G  BURKE  k  CO.,  Cotton  Fac- 
•  tors,  Agents  fur  £.  (Carver  & 
Co.'s  Cotton  Gins.  No.  145  Canal- 
street,  State  House  Sq.,  NewOrleans. 


JOHNWILLIAMS.  Cotton 
Factor,  No.  117  Common-street, 
New  Orleans. 


MOSES  GREENWOOD  &.  CO., 
Forwarding  and   Commission 
Merchants,  66  Gravier-street,  N.  O. 


JB.    BYRNE  4c    CO.,    CotUm 
«  Factors,  No.    89  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 


TAYLOR,  HADDEN  k,  CO, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Clothing,  35  Ma<;azinc-streei.  corner 
of  Gravier-street.  New  Orleans. 

Hadden,  Taylor  &.  Co.  New  York, 
have  removed  their  Clothing  Manu- 
(kctory  and  Wholesale  e^tibll'th- 
ment  from  60  John-street  to  249 
Pearl-street. 


F>SDICK  at  COMPANY.  Com 
mission  Merchants,  and  Ageats 
for  Allen  k.  Weitch  Boston  Line 
Packets,  Crescent  City  Line  New- 
York  Packets,  Culins  Line  Philailel- 
phla  Packets,  57  Camp-street,  N.  O. 


WRIGHT,  WILLIAMS  *:  CO., 
Cotton   Factors,  No.  —  Union 
Row,  Carondolet-sl.,  New  Orleans. 

CHERRY,  HENDERSON  k  CO.. 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  ,  Factors, 
No.  66  Mag.izine-st.,  New  ()rlenns. 
CHERRY,  TERRY  «c  CO..  Gen 
eral  C«>mini»slon  and  Forwurdiig 
Merch'tnti,  No.  10  Howard's  Row, 
Memphis,  Teun. 

CLIFFORD.  GARR  t  CO..  Com 
mis'<ion    Merchants,  Sun  Fran 
Cisco,  tTalifornla. 

CLIFFORD    k    GARR,    No.  90 
Gravier-sireet,  New  Orleans. 


DUDLEY  CHASE,  Commission 
Merchant,  and  Agent  of  ihe 
Louisiana  and  New  York  Line  of 
Packets,  100  Magazine-street,  N.  O. 


D  MITCHELL  k  CO,  Cotton 
•  Factors,  Commission  and  For- 
warding MerchHnts.  No.  23  Cnrondo- 
let-street.  New  Orleans. 


MC  DOW  ELL,  MILLS  k  CO. 
CommlMion  MorchanU,  No.  1>6 
Gravier-street,  New  Orleans. 


ARMSTRONG.  LAWRASON  ic 
CO.,  General  Commission  nnd 
Forwarding  Merchants,  and  Acents 
for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany fVom  Panama  to  California,  and 
Oregon.  Office,  No.  106  Maguine- 
sireet.  New  Orleans. 


BL.  MANN,  Forwarding  and 
•  Commis^sion  Merchant,  Dealer 
in  all  kinds  of  Leather,  Hides,  Furs, 
Peltries,  Tallow,  Soap,  Wool.  Bees- 
wax, Tanners'  Oil,  kc.  So.  38  Gn- 
vier-slreei.  New  Orleans. 


JBaguerreotgpists. 


E  JACOBS.  Daguerreotype  Por 
•  trail  Ghllprj-,  No.  93  Camp- 
street,  New  Orleans.  ArdsU  sup- 
plied with  ever>-  article  used  In  the 
Daguerre<»type  Art,  at  N.  York  prices 


_ 


DOBYNS  k  CO.,  No.28Camp- 
st.,  N.  O. :  No.  60  Front  Row. 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  No.  489  Maln-st., 
Lmlsville.  Ky.  Slock  fur  sale  at 
each  Hou'ie. 


{Dentists. 


R 


H.  KNAPP.   DenUa  No.    53 
Barone -street.  New  Orleans. 


JS.   CLARK.  Demist,  cnruer  of 
•  Can»l  nnd  B:iroi!e-sir«-eJ».  oppo- 
site the  Synagogue.  New  Orleaiis, 

CCHIDSEY,    Dejitl<l,    No.  108 
•  Common-alrcri,  ^*•w  nrfeans. 

JS.    KNAFP.    DoDilst.   No.  10 
•  B»roRC^trorl,  New  «Vlt*na». 


©rnggists. 


P  LOUIS  MASSE Y.  Wht»lp«ile 
•  and  Retail  Druggist  and  A po- 
ihccsuy.  corner  of  fiunp  ami  Cm- 
vur-.^trecU.  New  Orleans,  Inipnrter 
of  English,  French,  and  Gcramn 
Chemical  \  Dealer  In  Dnijts  Mwli- 
cines  Perfiim»*r>-.  nn«l  Pilonl  Mrdi- 
clues.  All  iriicles  Ui.rnuitcd, 
subject  to  be  relurntd. 


NATHAN,  JARVIS  &C(t^H• 
uer  of  Magazine  and  Ctumiion 
street^  New  Orlran*.  VVho!r«tk» 
and  Reuiil  Drucirl-t*,  and  lietileni  In 
Paint-',  Oils,  Window  Glass,  «ud 
Dye  Stufls. 


WHOL.ISS  Al4£ 


OiOTi 


liliSil 


HADtvix,  Tatlor  &  Co.,  New- York,  have  removed  their  Cloihing  Manu!flc(ory  from 
l8  Jolm  Street,  to  219  Pearl  Street,  wbere  ihey  cootinue  lo  supply  Cloihing  to  the  trade  of 
zll  qiyiUties,  which  they  warrant  made  in  the  latest  styles,  aim  in  tJie  best  manner,  and  on 
iierid  terms. 

TAYLOK,  SADDEST  dc  CO., 

33  Magazine  Stbeet,  NewOrleak?, 

receive  by  the  packet  ships  from  their  manufaciory,  New- York,  every  week,  fresh  supplies 
to  their  extensive  sleek  ot  clothing,  which  enables  ihem  lo  till  orders  with  fresh  and  /ashion- 
aWe  gooda  at  all  limes,  at  iha  lowest  New- York  prices,  boih  to  wholesale  and  retail 
ieaJeri- 

T.  H.^dc  Co.  always  warrant  their  clothing,  and  give  their  customers  the  privilege  to  retnrn 
tiKh  (within  a  reasonab'e  time)  as  do  not  give  salialaclion. 

HADDEN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

219  Pearl-street,  New- York. 
TAYLOR,  HADDEN  dc  CO.. 
35  Magazine-street,  corner  Gravier,  New  Orleans, 

BAKER'S  TMPR0VEFsT7AM-B0rL^^^^ 


Is  offering  this  Improvement  to  llie  planters  of  Louisiana,  and  otliers  usiujr  steompower,  the 
subscribers  do  ao  with  the  fullest  Qs?urance,  that  it  combines  with  cheapness  of  construction,  the 
holies  tecf  mom  J  in  consumption  of  fuel  yet  aitaiued  by  any  form  of  funiare  for  cylinder  and  flue- 
b-cclers,  wLich  has  been  introduced.  The  most  thorough  ond  complete  trials  of  iis  efficiency  have 
been  niade  in  many  parts  of  il)e  United  States,  in  England,  and  in  France,  resulting  in  entire  euc- 
rest  Tried  in  England  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  engineers  in  the  world,  it  was  found  to  sur- 
pass the  Cornish  arrangement  which  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  British  Board  of 
AdmireUy,  as  the  best  lumace  known  in  that  country.  It  has  been  tried,  and  is  now  in  use  on 
teTeral  plantations  in  Louisiana,  and  is  considered  by  those  using  it.  as  the  best  furnace  they  have 
ever  used,  both  as  regards  tlie  rapid  generation  of  steam  and  economising  of  fuel.  The  expense  of 
coastmcLing  this  furnace  new,  is  very  little  more  than  for  the  common  one  in  use  here,  and  the  cost 
of  altering  ao  old  furnace  ia  small.  The  results  from  those  furnaces  now  in  use  on  plantations,  indi- 
rate  teat  the  saving  in  fuel  will  more  than  repay  the  whole  cost  oi^  a  furnace  in  a  single  season. 
Plans  of  construct  ion,  ond  any  information  relotive  to  the  furnace,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
J.  L.  CU^VNDLER,  No.  74  Canal  street,  \  8TILLMAN.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
or  BONNER  &  SMITH,  No.  35  Camp-t^t.  Novelty  Iron  Worka,  New-York, 

Netc-OriearUt  April  lOth,  1851.  |  Agentsft/r  the  Untied  iSlaies. 

THOMPSON  &  NIXON'S 
FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

No.  19  CAMP-STREET,  opposite  Hewlett's  Exchange, 

Ks^p  constantly  oo  hand  a  large  and  superior  stock  of  FASHIONABLE  CLOTIIINO,  AND  GKNTLE- 
HEM"S  FURNlSfJlNG  GOODS,  coirpri&iog  nearly  every  article  pcrtuiuiiig  to  a  gcBilpman'a  wardrobe. 


JOHN    ROACH, 

So,    79    NaS8A0-StR£ET, 

NEW-YORK, 

Manufactures  Surveying  and  Architectu- 
ral In3tnimentJ,Therntioraeter9,  Pressure  and 
VacaucD  Gauges  for  Sicam  and  Sug^r  Boil- 
ers. GaU'^nic  Batteries,  Military,  Naval  and 
AjtrQnoiTi'*cal  Telescopes,  &c.  &c. 


MATTEAWAN    MACHINE    WORKS. 

Locomotive  Enuines  of  every  size  and  pat- 
tern. Also,  tenders,  wheels,  axles,  and  other 
railroad  machinery.  Sifiiionary  engines,  boil- 
ers, iVc  arranged  Ibr  driving  cotton,  woolen  and 
other  mills,  tlotton  and  woolen  machinery  of 
every  description,  embodying  all  the  modern 
improvements,  Mill  gcerin«j,  from  probably  tlio 
most  extensive  asBorinicnt  of  patterns  in  this 
Une,  in  any  section  «f  tlie  country.  Tools,  tnrn- 
ini,'  lathes,  slal.blnj^.  plajiini^.  cutting  and  drilling 
machines.  Together  wiUi  all  other  tools  re- 
quired in  machiiu"  shops- 
Apply  at  the  Mntleawan  Co.  Works,  FiahVill 
Landmg,  N.  Y.,  or  at  No.  6G  13 caver-street, 
New-York  City,  to 

WILLIAM  B    LEONARD, 

A;rcnl. 
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bers  will  give  ooticc  to  the  oftirc,  to  prevent  mi.»take«. 
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non.  O.  W.  IIeader»on,  $6  25— R.  E.  Lse,  Dr.  J.  W.  RUew,  Dr.  A.  Bull,  J.  J.  Uarroy,  V.  Tapn,  A.  B.  Bett*, 
Major  William  Cotlivan. 

Alabama.— A.  R, Manning, $28— Geo.  Rive?,  S.  Greshani.  C.  W. IIaz«lot,  Johu  F.Kiiijr,  L.  Heydeoreklt, 
$10— J.  E.  Whitsell,  William  Mill.^r,  J.  Bortlcu,  M.  Bouliuet,  $10  40- -Dr.  J.  A.  Mooro,  Col.  Morijan  Smilb, 
Mather,  Robinison  &  Co.,  J.  W.  Dunklin,  G.  N.  Gilmer,  J.  J.  Scott,  T.  W.  Turner,  II.  T.  Lewi?,  James  L. 
Grace,  Franklin  Society,  C.  P.  Ivy. 

TkxaS.— P.  G.  Merrill.  $30— Ansou  Joae^  $10— L.  W.  Groce,  M.  W.  Moore,  U.  Jonci.. 

Kektuckv.— Cliffion  &,  Atkinaon,  $15 — L.  1^  Shrive,  $10. 

Florida.— W.  G.  Moseley. 

OEoaoiA.— Charles  De  I.aigro,  Geo.  Sfhle>-,  W.  M.  D'Anliynac, 

Tfkn-k5<kk.— .V.  C.  Blillcr,  Doiiila^s  &,  Gridley,  Perbles,  Green  <t  Smith,  E.  S.  Tappan,  Gov.  A.  V. 
Brown,  Woods.  Suicker  &Co..E.M.  KInj.  $10— Robertson  Topp,$l5— Esl.Gen.  Farrington,  $10- J.  Peiit, 
Georf  e  Gant.  W.  P.  Martin,  $20— Jamc:»  Sniiscr,  $15 — P.  11.  Goodwyn  &  Son,  B.  A.  Jfot-suy,  Tcxld,  Gayer 
A  Co. 

.MifsouHL— St.  Louis  McrcaiUile  Library. 

Arkansas. — John  Collins,  (Jeo.  A.  GallaRJier. 

South  Carcli.va.— H.  Forpuson,  $10— John  Aldcrsou.  F.  J.  Porcher,  W.  E.  Evans,  Daniel  LeB.<«no,  E. 

B.  Stoddard,  Condlct.  Jeoninj  &  Co..  J.  J.  McCarter,  ^f.  M.  Porter,  W.  M.  Dougherty.  Corbeit  di.  Brother, 
L.  F.  Beblinjr,  J.  A.  WiliiamB,  J.  B.  HavncBWorth,  D.  W.  Brown. 

North  Caroliva.— .i.  NcRae,  J.  Willianw,  $10— C.  T.  Jones,  C.  While,  P.  Bloom,  J.  R.  Jayne,  R,  Ruth- 
vcn.  Charles  T.  Williamj<on,  John  Purdy. 

ViBGiNtA.—Charles  Root.  M.  A.  Flovd,  T.  J.  Randolph,  W.  Smith,  Ira  Jones,  S.  F.  Blair.  G.^o.  Mdrtin, 
S.  Sloan,  W.  Robinson,  C.  T.  Murray. 

Maryland.— J.  T.  Pease,  L.  Drew,  L.  Ilamiltou.  Price  &.  William?,  J.  T.  Wharto:i. 

Masjachusktth. — N.  I^awrence,  S.  Baucroft,  C.  Drew. 

New-York. — S.  illman,  Alton  Sc  Co. 

t"^^  Orders  for  bound  sett,  A.  R.  Nauuin?,  Alabama  ;  M.  Courtney,  I^ouiniana. 

*,*  Our  regular  travelUnf  agents  are  S,  C.  Martyn,  J.  M.  Brabason,  J.  L.  Jourdao,  and  Bd.  Floy<L  No 
others,  wUhout  a  special  power  witli  our  signature.  Mr.  Barnwell,  connected  with  the  editorial,  wUl  travel 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  If  collections  are  not  acknowledged  on  cover  within  thre«  moaUi#,  tubtcri- 
bers  will  give  notice  to  the  ofiieo,  to  prevent  ntii>take8. 
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r[IS  PTMB  tau  proTed 
to  be  onpreoedeniedly 
nooewfUl  as  to  speedf  aue, 
jid  eoiiTenlenco.  Its  ease 
I  such  that  less  than  half 
.  liorae-power  Is  required 

0  rail  five  hundred  pounds 
f  cotton  up  to  twenty-two 
Mhes.  lu  speed  is  such 
tei  six  bands  can  make 
fly  bales  in  a  dav,  and  or- 
inary  work  of  live  bands 

1  three  bales  to  the  hour, 
ad  leas  than  one  hour^s 
'ork  of  the  horse  Is  neces- 
iry  to  make  flfty  bales.  Its 
wvenienoe  is  such  that 
iBds  never  have  cotton 
iTOwn  into  the  box  over- 
lad,  nor  ever  have  their 
tads  within  the  box,  con-  ^.^^ 
quently  it  is  much  leas  i^i^x 
>pre8sive  to  hands  than  "^ 

lY  OTHER  PRESS, 


Its  duroblUty  will 
blv  be  tea  Umee  c 
wuj  oUier  FR£8S,  ac 
ada^tad  to  almcMt  ai 
bouoe.  The  MilMcril 
prepared  to  take  €>nli. 
this  prem,  to  be  arecCi 
tbe  plantatton — the  pi 
fanUahia^  all  wood 
rial  on  the  s^yot,  and  c 
anee  of  two  serraat 
to  aaalat  whilst  the 
la  doinfiT^  *n^  board  I 
and  horses,  and  pt 
fVei/rht  on  iron,  at  th« 
lowini?  rates : 

For  a  No.  1  Press,  w 
has  solid  iron  dri 
•275  00. 

No.  S  Press,  wbieb  bs 
iron  fofnts  and  wot 

._.„„..  -         ^^ drivers,  ««50  00. 

No.  3  Press,  which  has  iron  togRlo  or  elbow  Joint,  and  works  in  wood  at  top  and  bottom,  •^^  JJ* 
No.  4  Press,  which  has  iron  bearings  at  toggle  joint,  and  works  in  wood  at  top  and  bottom,  «J85  W 
These  prices  include  the  irons,  nails,  ropes,  and  wood-work.     He  is  also  prepared  to  fUmisn  the  u 
lis,  tc,  not  including  rope,  at  the  following  rales :— 

For  No.  1  b-ons,  including  right  to  use  and  working  plan,  $150  00 ;  No.  2,  8125  00 ;  No.  3.  99 
K  4,  975  00.  Individual  rights,  (with  accurately  drawn  working  plans,  by  which  any  ^ood  workman 
Mt  the  press,)  at  940  00  each.  _^^. 

The  number  has  rererenoe  to  the  character  or  kind  of  irons,  and  not  to  the  size,  esse,  "P^^Ri 
Bveoience,  and  the  comparative  durability  is  yet  to  bo  determined,  as  the  oldest  press  of  u*,  fl 
lich  is  No.  4,  has  worked  on  only  three  crops.  The  general  opinion  is  that  either  number  will  last| 
les  as  long  as  even  the  iron  screw.  - 

Having  made  arrangements  Tor  the  manuneictare  and  shipment  of  these  Presses  complete,  ^'^  *jff 
supplying  the  increasing  demand,  they  will  be  fiirnishcd  at  aconvonient  point  for  shipment  at  the  SB 
ee  that  is  charged  for  them  on  the  plantation,  the  purchaser  paving  freight  and  charges.  This  ^°"7 
I  planter  to  get  his  Press  without  trouble,  and  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  not  more  than  fS5  more  outla/t^ 
a  of  which  he  saves  the  labor  of  getting  timber,  box,  and  door  stuff,  board  of  hands,  ^c,  and  gets 
oblne  mude  of  better  material  than  it  is  convenient  to  get  usually  on  plantations.  The  Press 
table,  and  csii  be  taken  down  and  removed  at  pleasure. 

rhe  subscriber  will  sell  Stale  or  County  rights  for  this  Press,  which  affords  a  rare  chance  to  "©cure 
idsome  business  eilher  in  building  or  selling  rights  to  others  to  build.  All  Presses  supiHied  by  tt) 
iscriber  are  guaranteed  to  perform  according  to  the  above  statement,  and  to  be  made  of  good  mMtenui 
I  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Persons  wishing  Presses  at  any  future  day  will  please  make  their  orders  early,  so  that  tbe  work  maj 
txecuted  in  good  season.  . 

H'Comb's  Noh-Elastic  Tie.— The  use  of  this  Press,  and  MX^omb's  Nor-Elastio  Tie,  (the  wooden 
■p  secured  by  an  iron  link,)  enables  the  planter  to  save  from  75  cenU  to  one  dollar  per  bale,  as  ne  can 
and  keep  hU  bales  in  shipping  size.  The  subscriber  will  fiiraish  links,  wi%  right  to  use,  at  12*  cents 
bale,  (seven  links  to  each  bale,)  and  links  and  hoops  ready  to  put  on  at  thirty  cents  per  bale. 
n  eases  vohere  it  is  inconvvnittU  to  make  payment  on  the  eompUtton  of  a  Press^  an  ace^ted  irafl  fo^'"^' 
^f  tke  nezt  Crop  wiU  be  taken  ;  eonsequentiy  planters  may  have  their  work  done  early  in  the  eeaeon. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  IRONS,  RIGHTS,  ftc 
\  Spear  k,  Co.,  Founders,  Mobile,  Ala.  Sdetz  k,  Hewit,  Founders,  Louisville,  ^7'     ,         ,  _ 

SRAT  k  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Geo.  W.  Siser,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  N.  Orleans,  i* 

lER  iL  L  iNiER,  Merchants,  Vicksbnrg,  Miss.       8.  P.  Bermars,  Druggist,  Providence.  La. 
IMMERMAR  &  Co.,  Founders,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

a  all  cases,  the  receipt  for  the  right  to  use  is  a  lithographed  engraving,  signed  by  the  patentee.   1J«JJ 
furnished  to  all  authorized  to  sell,  and  the  public  are  hereby  notified  that  no  others  claiming  tbe  ngni 
uUd,  or  sell  irons,  are  authorized. 
MBapHis.   Truw.     May  3,  1850.  D.  BTCOMB,  Patrrter. 

ns  is  to  certify  that  I  am  now  using  one  of  «*  M'Comb'k  Labor-SavIng  Cotton-Presses,''  on.^^^r^l 
>,  and  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  truly  a  labor-saving  machine,  and  surpasses  any  thing  «  **^ 
8-kind  of  which  I  have  any  Rnowledge  for  ease,  speed,  and  convenience.  Three  bales  to  the  *^^ 
work  for  five  hands,  and  lrss  than  half  a  HORSR-rowER  is  necessary  to  make  a  nvE  '^"^J 
10  RALE,  and  only  one  minute  use  of  that  power.  From  my  experience  with  my  Press,  I  *<>'iJ*JJJ 
this  Press  wiU  last  ten  tiroes  as  long  as  any  other  Press  in  use.  It  Is  much  less  oppressive  k>  nuoB 
any  Press  I  have  seen,  it  being  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  operators  to  fill  the  box  wHhont  tivrm 
•  heads  within  it  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  the  most  important  improvement  in  n&adiloerr  ^"^ 
IS  Cotton  grower  since  the  introducUon  of  the  Ootton-Gln.  JAMES  »t  OIBw^* 

Warrenton  P.  O.,  Wanencc  Mmj 

IB  nndersimed  having  witnessed  the  operation  of  («M*Coin*s  LABOR-aiviMs  Cottor^«w»  "T 
mre  in  saying  that  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  remove  aU  the  difflcolties  heretofore  eontendodiriio 
taking  cotton-bales,  as  It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  ease,  speedy  convenience^  ''^^J^^Z 
biiity,  more  entirely  than  any  press  we  have  seen.  The  bale  Is  made  with  (h>m  six  to  eight  n^ 
k  which  one  horse  can  make  with  ease.  Ito  peculiar  construction  makes  the  labor  to  hsaoj'^ 
«asive  than  usual,  and  its  location  under  the  roof  of  the  gin-house,  enables  the  planter  to  ^^/?{u 
lone  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  without  exposure  of  bands.  Uoon  the  whole,  it  is  our  opln'<>nJJ'l*JjJ! 
Bost  important  improvement  in  machinery  olRfred  to  the  cotton  growers  since  the  Introductwsoiw 
la-gin,  as  it  reduces  the  (ordinarily)  severe  labor  of  baUng  cotton,  to  a  comparatively  ss«y  ep"**^"' 
E.  J.  Tdllis,  Hinos  County,  Miss.  £.  T.  Montoomsrv,  Maduor  Co.i  Mfi>* 

J.  Lipscomb,  MAnisoN  Co.,  do.  Samuei.  MTSomr,  Claiborrb  Co.f    ^ 

Daviu  E.  Martin,  Warren  Co.,  do.  Wm.  Mortoomrrt,  Hwns  Co.,        *>• 

A.  K.  Montgomery,  Hinos  Co.,  do.  C.  W.  MoinauMBRY,      do.  ^^^^ 

U.  N.  SrxMCRR,  Fort  Gibson,  Clairornr  Co.,  Miss.  ^^  ^  >^' 


VOowlVb  Ijabor-Saving  Press,  Patented  Feb.  27,  1849. 


19  PTMB  has  proTed 

0  be  unpreoedentadly 
asTuI  u  to  speedTauOi 
unveolence.  I  to  ease 
;b  that  lese  than  half 
»e>power  to  required 

1  Ave  hundred  poiuda 
tton  up  to  twenty-two 
a.  Ito  speed  Is  such 
six  hanos  can  make 
»ales  in  a  dav,  and  or- 
y  work  of  live  hands 
-ee  bales  to  the  hour, 
less  than  one  hoar's 
of  the  horse  to  necea- 

0  make  fifty  bales.  Ito 
inience  is  such  that 

1  nerer  have  cotton 
m  into  the  box  orer- 

nor  over  have  their 
I  witblu  the  box,  con-  _  -^ 
)ntly  it  to  much  less  i5>' 
issive  to  bauds  than  ^ 

>TI1ER  PRESS, 


Ita  dorabiUty  wlU  prob»< 
biy  be  ton  times  that  of 
any  other  PRESS,  and  It  to 
adapted  to  almost  sny  gia 
boose.  The  subscriber  to 
prepared  to  take  orders  for 
this  press,  to  be  erected  on 
the  plantation— the  ptonter 
f^imtohing  all  wooa  mate- 
rial on  the  spot,  and  aaaiat- 
ance  of  two  servant  men 
to  assist  whilst  the  vorfcr 
to  doing,  and  board  handtg 
and  horses,  and  payiiia 
flrelffht  on  iron,  at  the  fioP  i 
lowing  rates : 

For  a  No.  1  Press,  whl^'\ 
has  solid  iron  diivarsv^^ 
«275  0a  i 


^^  No.  9  Press,  which  has  all 
^=^  iron  Jointo  and  wooden 
~  drivers,  8250  00. 

1. 3  Press,  which  has  iron  toggle  or  elbow  Joint,  and  works  in  wood  at  top  and  bottom,  fSOO  00. 
).  4  Press,  which  has  iron  bearings  at  toggle  joint,  and  works  In  wood  at  top  and  bottom,  $185  00. 
lesc  prices  include  the  irons,  nails,  ropes,  and  wood-work,     lie  to  also  prepared  to  furnish  the  irom 

&-Cm  not  including  rope,  at  the  follow lug  rules  :— 

•r  No.  1  irons,  including  right  to  use  and  working  plan,  $150  00 :  No.  3,  $125  00 ;  No.  3,  $85  Ml ; 
,  $75  00.    Individual  rights,  (with  accurately  drawn  working  plans,  by  which  any  good  workman  cud 

the  press,)  at  $40  00  each. 

18  number  has  reference  to  the  character  or  kind  of  irons,  and  not  to  the  size,  ease,  speed,  or 

sDience,  and  the  comparative  durability  is  yet  to  be  detonnined,  as  the  oldest  press  of  this  kind, 

h  is  No.  4,  has  worked  on  only  three  crops.    The  general  opinion  to  that  either  number  will  last  ten 

'  as  long  ns  even  the  iron  screw. 

ivin^  made  arrangemento  for  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  these  Prersss  complete,  with  a  view 

pplying  the  increasing  demand,  they  will  be  furnished  at  a  convenient  point  for  shipment  at  the  same 

Uiat  is  charged  for  them  on  the  plantation,  the  purchaser  paving  frei^t  and  charges.  Thto  enables 
tluDter  to  get  hto  Press  without  trouble,  and  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  not  more  than  ^  more  outlay,  in 
of  which  he  saves  the  labor  of  getting  timber,  box,  and  door  stufl;  board  of  hands,  &c.,  and  geto  a 
line  mode  of  bettor  material  than  it  is  convenient  to  get  usually  on  plantations.  The  Passs  to 
ible,  and  can  be  taken  down  and  removed  at  pleasure. 

le  subscriber  will  seU  t^uxm  or  County  righto  for  this  Press,  which  affords  a  rare  chance  to  secure  a 
some  business  either  in  building  or  selling  righto  to  others  to  build.  All  Presses  supplied  by  the 
:riber  are  guaranteed  to  perform  according  to  the  above  statement,  and  to  be  made  of  good  material, 
D  a  workmanlike  manner. 

arsons  wishing  Presses  at  any  future  day  will  please  make  their  orders  early,  so  thai  the  work  may 
cecuted  in  good  season. 

'Comb's  Non-Elastic  Tie.— The  use  of  this  Press,  and  MX^omb's  Now-Elastic  Tie,  (the  wooden 
>  secured  by  an  iron  link,)  enables  the  planter  to  save  from  75  cento  to  one  dollar  per  bale,  as  he  can 
ind  keep  his  bales  in  shipping  size.  The  subscriber  will  furnish  links,  mi%  right  to  use,  at  12^  cento 
iiUe,  (seven  links  to  each  bale,)  and  links  and  hoops  ready  to  put  on  at  thirty  cents  per  bale. 

e(ues  where  it  it  inconvtnient  to  make  payment  on  Uu  completion  of  a  Pres»^  an  accepUd  draft  pofobie 
f  the  next  Crop  will  be  taken  ;  consequently  plantert  may  have  their  work  done  early  in  the  oeason, 
AGENTS  .FOR  THE  SALE  OF  IRONS,  RIGHTS,  ftc. 

Spear  k,  Co.,  Founders,  Mobile,  Ala.  Suete  At  Hbwit,  Founders,  LoulsTllle,  Ky. 

RAT  k.  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Geo.  W.  Sizer,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  N.  Orleans,  La. 

KR  &  L  iNiER,  Merchants,  Vicksbnrg,  Miss.       S.  P.  Berraro,  Druggist,  Providence.  La. 

MMERMAN  &  Co.,  Fouudcrs,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

1  all  cases,  the  receipt  for  the  right  to  use  is  a  lithographed  engraving,  signed  by  the  patentee,    lliesa 

urni»hed  to  all  authorized  to  sell,  and  the  public  are  hereby  uotilled  that  no  others  claiming  the  right 

lild.  or  sell  irons,  are  authorized. 

Mbmphis,   Tsmm.     May  3,  1850.  D.  M*0OMB,  Patbxtbb. 

18  is  to  certify  that  I  am  now  using  one  of  ^^MXTomb^  Labor-Saving  Cotton-Presses,*'  on  the.  third 
,  Hud  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  truly  a  tobor.«aving  machine,  and  aurpaases  any  thing  of  the 
i-kind  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  for  ease,  speed,  and  convenience.  Three  bales  to  the  hour  to 
work  for  five  hands,  and  less  than  half  a  horsb-powbr  to  necessary  to  make  a  riva  honored 
ID  BALE,  and  only  one  minute  use  of  that  power.  From  my  experience  with  my  Press,  I  conclude 
this  Press  will  last  ten  times  as  long  as  any  other  Press  In  use.  It  to  much  less  oppressive  to  hands 
any  Press  I  have  seen,  it  being  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  operators  to  fill  the  box  without  having 

beads  within  it  Upon  the  whole,  1  think  it  the  most  important  improvement  in  machinery  oflbred 
e  Cotton  grower  since  the  introduction  of  the  Ootton-Gin.  JAMES  M.  GIBSON. 

_,     ,       ^  Warrenton  P.  O.,  Warren  CO.,  Miss. 

IE  nndersigned  having  witnessed  the  operation  of  <*  BTComb's  Labor^Uvimo  Cotton-Pbess,''  take 
jure  in  saying  that  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  remove  all  the  difllcultiea  heretofore  contended  with 
lakiug  cotton-bales,  as  It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  e€se^  epood,  convenience^  and  pfobable 
bUtty^  more  entirely  than  any  press  we  have  seen.  The  bale  is  made  with  (torn  six  to  eight  revolu- 
u  which  one  horse  can  make  with  ease.  Ito  peculiar  construction  makes  the  labor  to  hands  less 
essive  than  usual,  and  ito  location  under  the  roof  of  the  gin-house,  enables  the  planter  to  have  press- 
lone  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  without  exposure  of  hands.  Upon  the  whole.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  to 
nost  important  improvement  in  machinery  offored  to  the  cotton  growers  since  the  introduction  of  the 
>n-gin,  as  it  reduces  tho  (ordinarily)  severe  tobor  of  baling  cotton,  to  a  comparatively  easy  operation, 

£.  J.  TuLLts,  Hinds  County,  Miss.  £.  T.  MoNrooMBRV,  Madison  Co^  Miss. 

J.  lapscoMD,  Madison  Co.,  do.  Samuel  Mt)oMB,  Claiborne  Co.,     do. 

David  E.  Martin,  Warren  Co.,  do.  Wm.  Montoomert,  Hinds  Co.,         do. 

A.  K.  Montoomert,  Hinds  Co.,  do.  C  W.  MoirrauMSRT,      do.  ^      do. 

U.  N.  Spencer,  Fort  Gibson,  Claiborne  Co.,  Hiss.  May  8, 18S0. 
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ART  L-NORTH  CAROLINA. 

(Concluded.) 

6S0ORAFHT,  TOPOGRAPHY  AND  HYDROGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA SOIL, 

PRODUCTS,   RESOUEOEB,  STATISTICS,  POPULATION,  TRADE,   INTERNAL  IM- 
PROVSHSNTS,  EDUCATION,  RELIGION,  GEOLOGY,  <fcO. 

[The  present  paper  on  North  Carolina  is  made  up  from  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  although  some  of  it  is  not  so  late  as  to  satisfy  us  of  its  entire 
correctness  now,  we  yet  believe  the  errors,  if  any,  are  unimportant.  At  all 
events,  we  shall  be  thankful  to  any  citizen  for  correcting  them.  When  Dr. 
Hawkes*  History  is  published,  we  shall  review  the  whole  field  again. 

Our  series  of  papers  upon  the  states  now  includes  Massachusetts,  Nbw-York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Gboroia,  Trias, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Florida,  California,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana.  We  shall  soon  follow  with  Alabama  in  review  of  Col.  Pickett's  work ; 
with  Tbnnbssee,  which  we  shall  visit  this  summer,  and  with  Arkansas.  For 
other  papers  on  North-Carolina,  the  reader  will  consult  our  volumes,  Vol.  V., 
381 ;  VI.,  285 ;  IV.,  266 ;  VIL,  644 ;  X.,  364.]— Ed. 

The  entire  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  bordered  by  low,  narrow 
beaches  of  sand,  which  are  broken  through  at  intervals,  forming  a  com- 
munication between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes,  or  lagoons,  situate  be- 
tween the  sand-banks  and  the  main  land.  South  of  Cape  Look- 
out these  breaks  are  numerous,  and  the  lagoons  narrower ;  north  of 
that  cape  the  converse  is  the  fact.  Beyond  the  banks  lie  extensive 
shoals,  all  which,  taken  together,  render  the  coast  of  this  state  more 
dangerous  to  navigators  than  any  other  on  the  Atlantic.  Within  the 
lagoons,  sand-bars  are  constantly  forming,  and  as  constantly  changing 
tiieir  position.  Furious  gales,  too,  prevail ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  even 
for  a  skilful  pilot  to  conduct  a  vessel  through  the 'inlets,  and  over  the 
lagoons,  without  the  occurrence  of  some  accident.  Ocracoke  Inlet  is 
now  the  only  navigable  pass  north  of  Cape  Lookout :  it  is  full  of 
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shifting  sand-bars,  and,  at  low  tide,  even  in  the  main  channel,  con- 
tains only  six  feet  water.  Roanoke  Inlet,  opposite  the  island  of  that 
name,  is  now  obstructed  ;  but  measures  for  reopening  it  have  been 
put  into  operation.  To  the  northward,  between  the  main  land  and 
the  narrow  beach,  stretching  down  from  Cape  Henry,  lies  Currituck 
Sound,  fifty  miles  long  by  from  two  to  ten  in  breadth.  West  of  this, 
running  some  distance  inland,  is  the  Sound  of  Albemarle,  sixty 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  from  five  to  fifteen  broad. 
Its  waters  are  fresh,  and  not  subject  to  rise  and  fall  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tides,  though  they  are  affected  by  particular  winds. 
These  two  sounds  communicate  with  the  Sound  of  Pamlico,  which 
lies  south  of  Currituck,  and  is  86  miles  long,  by  from  10  to  20  in 
breadth.  Its  depth  in  general  is  20  feet,  but  shoals  abound.  It 
opens  on  the  sea  by  means  of  Ocracoke  Inlet,  and  is  somewhat 
affected  by  the  tides.  Cape  Hatteras  forms  the  headland  of  the  dan- 
gerous beach  which  separates  Pamlico  from  the  ocean — a  beach  so 
barren  and  desolate  as  to  be  inhabited  only  by  fishermen  and  pilots. 
For  a  distance  of  from  60  to  80  miles  from  the  sea-coast  the 
country  is  perfectly  level,  traversed  by  sluggish  and  muddy  streams, 
and  abounding  in  swamps  and  marshes.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  bar- 
ren, except  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  where  it  is  oflen  fertile. 
The  natural  growth  of  this  region  is  the  pitch-pine,  which  attains  a 
fnller  development  here  than  in  the  states  further  north,  and  yields 
vast  quantities  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  lumber.*  The  swamps,  so 
numerous  in  this  section,  are  estimated  to  occupy  about  3,000,000 
acres  of  the  30,720,000  contained  in  the  state.  Of  this  land  a  con- 
siderable quantity  may  be  drained  or  reclaimed  by  embankments, 
by  which  means  it  would  become  fitted  for  the  production  not  only  of 
rice,  but  also  Indian  com,  (maize,)  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  partly  in  this  state,  and  partly  in  Virginia,  is  30 
miles  long  and  10  broad,  extending  over  a  surface  of  150,000  acres. 
It  is  covered  in  some  places  with  a  dense  forest  of  cedars,  pines  and 
cj'presses  ;  in  other  places,  it  is  occupied  by  tall  grasses  and  reeds, 
almost  impervious.  In  the  centre  is  Lake  Drummond,  20  miles  in 
circuit.  The  soil  is  covered  knee-deep  with  water  ;  it  is  firm  in  some 
parts,  but  in  most  it  consists  of  a  soft  yieldmg  bog,  into  which  a  pole 
may  be  thrust  for  some  distance.  The  swamp  furnishes  yearly  a  large 
supply  of  scantlings,  which  are  borne  out,  on  log  causeways,  to  small 
receiving  vessels  that  come  up  for  their  loads  by  means  of  canals. 
Similar  in  its  character,  and  nearly  as  large,  is  Alligator,  or  Little 
Dismal  Swamp,  between  the  sounds  of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico; 
parts  of  which  have  been  drained,  and  make  valuable  rice-fields  and 
wheat  lands.  There  are  other  swamps  further  south  (Catfish,  Green, 
etc.)  usually  overgrown,  like  those  spoken  of,  with  cedar  and  cy- 

Eress,  intermingled  with  the  maple,  the  poplar,  the  white  oak,  and 
aving  an  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  reeds,  vines,  briers,  &c. 
As  we  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  country  its  aspect  becomes 
more  and  more  changed.     "  At  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  from  the 
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coast,"  says  Williamson,  "  the  land  begins  to  rise  into  small  hills, 
stones  appear  on  the  surface,  and  the  streams  ripple  in  their  course. 
As  we  advance  a  little  further  westward,  we  find  all  the  variety  of 
hills  and  dales  that  may  consist  with  a  fertile  country  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion." For  about  40  miles  behind  the  flat  country  there  extends,  as 
fiur  as  the  lower  falls  of  the  river,  a  belt  of  land,  of  a  surface  mode- 
rately uneven,  with  a  sandy  soil,  of  which  pitch-pine  is  the  prevailing 
natural  production.  West  of  the  fidls  the  surface  is  undulated ;  the 
streams  flow  more  swiftly,  and  the  land  is  more  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  &c.  Proceeding  still  fiirther  west, 
beyond  tiie  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba,  we  reach  an  elevated  region, 
forming  part  of  the  great  table  land  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
firom  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Above  it  tower 
the  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  chief  of  whidi  have  distinct  local 
appellations.  Black  Mountain,  according  to  late  measurements,  has 
an  elevation  of  6,426  feet,  being  higher  than  any  summit  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  242  feet  higher  than 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  celebrated  White  Mountains  in  New-IIamp- 
ahire.  Roan  Moimtain  has  an  elevation  of  6,038  feet,  its  summit 
forming  a  broad  level  meadow,  to  which  the  horses  of  the  vicinity  are 
sent  for  pasturage.  Grandfather  Mountain  is  5,556  feet  high ;  Table 
Mountain  attains  the  height  of  3,420  feet  Mount  Ararat,  or  the 
Pilot  Mountain,  in  Surrey  County,  situated  in  a  comparatively  level 
region,  exhibits  a  striking  symmetry  of  structure.  Its  form  is  very 
nearly  that  of,  a  cylinder.  It  is  ascended  by  a  path  in  some  places 
nearly  perpendicular  ;  and  the  view  from  its  summit  is  delightfully 
pleasing.  Between  these  mountain  ranges,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  the  soil  is  productive. 

North  Carolina  is  well  watered  by  considerable  rivers ;  but  these 
streams,  in  comparison  with  theur  size  and  number,  afford  few  facilities 
for  navigation.  They  are  generally  shallow  near  their  mouths,  or  are 
broken  by  falls  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  or  are  choked  up  by 
b«rs,  or  are  lost  in  shallow  lagoons  difficult  of  access.  The  principal 
river  whose  course  lies  wholly  within  the  state,  is  the  Cape  Fear.  It 
is,  moreover^  the  only  large  stream  which  flows  directly  into  the 
ocean.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Haw  and  the  Deep,  which 
jom  at  Haywood,  in  Chatham  County.  It  falls  over  the  primary 
ledge  into  the  low  coimtry  at  Averasboro.  At  Fayetteville,  it  msxi  be 
navigated  by  large  boats.  Above  Wilmington,  it  forms  two  branches, 
which  re-unite  below  that  town,  flowing  on  in  a  broad  sluggish  stream, 
obstructed  by  sane*  bars,  and  difficult  to  navigate.  By  the  aid  of  jet- 
ties, which  (fiminish  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  by  the  stopping  up 
of  some  of  the  smaller  outlets,  a  greater  velocity  has  been  given  to  the 
current  of  the  main  channel,  and  the  depth  of  the  main  chaiinel,  as  far 
as  Wilmington,  made  to  reach  from  12  to  13  feet.  Cape  Fear  has 
two  entrances  from  the  sea,  separated  by  Smith's  Island.  The  main 
entrance  (the  southwest)  has  from  10  to  14^^^  feet  of  water  on  the  bar. 
The  Chowan  and  the  Roanoke  flow  into  Albemarle  Sound.  The  former 
is  navigable  to  Murfreesboro ;  the  latter,  for  30  miles,  by  small  craft, 
which  ply  on  the  sound.    Both  are  navigable  to  a  greater  distance  by 
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boats,  the  Roanoke  as  far  as  Weldon.  The  Tar  and  the  Neuse 
empty  into  the  Sound  of  Pamlioo,  On  the  Tar,  vessels  drawing  eight 
feet  may  go  as  high  as  Washington ;  boats  as  high  as  Tarboro.  'Die 
Neuse  is  navigable  by  lai^e  boats  as  &r  as  Kingston.  The  ocean  en- 
trances of  both  these  rivers  are  diannels,  in  which  there  is  only  10 
feet  water  at  high  tide.  The  Waocamaw,  the  Lumber,  the  Yadkin 
and  the  Catawba,  pass  into  South  Carolina,  where  all  but  the  first  re- 
ceive new  appellations.  From  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  flow  New 
River,  the  Wataga,  French  Broad,  Little  Tennessee  and  Hiwassee, 
the  waters  of  all  which  mingle  at  length  with  those  of  the  Ohio. 

Prof,  Olmstead,  in  his  report  on  the  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  has 
given  a  full  and  reliable  account  of  its  minerals.  The  low  country 
consists  of  deposits  of  sand  and  clay,  similar  and  belonging  to  the  same 
age  (the  tertiary)  as  those  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  Maryland*  These 
beds  contam  few  minerals,  but  abound  in  deposits  of  shell,  marl,  fos- 
siliferous  limestone,  copperas,  and  bog  iron  ore.  A  ledge  of  mica- 
ceous rocks,  seen  in  the  ravines  and  beds  of  rivers,  forms  the  line 
which  divides  the  low  land  from  the  upper  countnr.  A  belt  of  mica 
slate,  chlorite  slate,  gneiss  and  granite,  lies  west  of  this  line.  Among 
the  minerals  of  this  section  are :  hemaJitic  iron  ores,  (Nash  and  John- 
ston counties^  plumbago,  (Wake,)  and  occasionally,  soap-stone  and 
serpentine.  This  strip  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  sandstone,  running 
south-westerly  from  Granville  across  the  state.  Free  stones  and 
grindstones  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  formation,  which  also 
contains  argillaceous  iron  ore,  and  some  coal-measures,  (Orange, 
Chatham.)  Next  to  this  is  situate  the  great  slate  formation,  about 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  running  from  north-east  to  south-wesi 
quite  across  the  state.  Within  this  district  are  found  numerous  beds 
of  porphyry,  soapstone,  serpentine,  greenstone,  and  hone  or  whet- 
stone slate.  The  honestone  is  of  a  decidedly  superior  quality,  being 
preferred  by  workmen  to  the  best  hones  from  Turkey.  After  the 
shite  formation,  there  comes  next  another  belt  of  primary  rocks, 
rec^^hing  nearly  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  comprises  the  gold  region 
of/North  Carolina.  Iron  ore  is  found  also  in  Rockingham,  Stokes, 
Surrey  and  Lincoln.  It  is  for  the  most  part  the  magnetic  oxide,  and 
has  been  extensively  wrought.  There  were  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  in  1830,  three  furnaces  and  30  forges  in  operation. 

Productive  Industry  and  Resources. — ^Though  it  seems  from  the 
face  of  the  map  that  this  state  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
yet  these  rivers  are,  for  reasons  above  stated,  of  little  use  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  The  agriculturist  finds  a  difficulty  in  trans- 
porting his  produce,  which  seriously  interferes  with  his  prosperity. 
The  greater  part  of  the  produce  from  the  high  grounds  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  (and  some  from  the  northern  and  middle,)  is  sent 
into  Virginia ;  that  from  the  western  part,  into  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  This,  too,  is  often  done  by  means  of  tedious  and  cumber- 
some conveyances.  The  exports  of  the  state,  at  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  revolution,  were  at  least  double  what  they  are  at 
present.     In  1849,  they  amounted  to  1270,076,  against  imports  to 
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the  value  of  $118,146.  The  industry  of  North  Carolina  is  almost 
wholly  agricultural.  There  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  more  fortunate 
in  its  variety  of  staple  productions.  All  kinds  of  grain  that  grow  in 
the  North  are  successfully  cultivated  here.  The  striking  diversity  of 
climate  and  soil  between  the  low  lands  of  the  east,  the  highlands  of 
the  west,  and  the  moderately  diversified  interior,  has  its  correspond- 
ence in  a  similar  diversity  of  agricultural  productions.  The  low 
lands  yield  cotton,  rice  and  indigo.  The  rice  is  of  the  best  quality. 
The  cotton  crop  is  not  large,  not  exceeding  30,000  bales  yearly. 
Grapes,  plums,  blackberries,  etc.,  grow  spontaneously  in  this  re- 
gion ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  canes  in  the  bottoms,  continuing  green 
all  winter,  afford  grateful  food  to  herds  of  cattle.  Further  west,  in 
the  interior  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  highlands,  the  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  com,  and  the  grains  and  fruits  which 
flourish  at  the  northward.  The  mountainous  districts  aiford  excel- 
lent pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 

In  the  elevated  parts  of  the  state,  the  natural  timber  growth  is  oak, 
walnut,  cherry,  and  lime.  The  white-oak  trees  found  here  are  well 
suited  for  making  staves,  being  taller,  and  more  free  from  knots,  than 
those  which  belong  further  north.  Thick  and  extensive  forests  of 
juniper  and  cypress  are  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state, 
constituting  a  supply  of  timber  for  making  shingles,  which  is  almost' 
inexhaustible.  The  pine  forests,  which  cover  almost  all  the  district, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  general  prosperity  of  the  state. 
They  not  only  furnish  quantities  of  lumber  for  exportation,  but  from 
them  is  obtamed  nearly  all  the  resinous  matter  used  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  ship-building,  and  also  for  other  important  purposes. 
These  resinous  products  are  turpentine,  scrapings,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, rosin,  tar,  and  pitch.  Turpentine  is  the  mere  sap  of  the  pine- 
tree.  It  is  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark,  from  which 
the  turpentine  flows,  dropping  into  a  box  beneath,  hicisions  are 
made  usually  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  dropping  ceases 
about  the  end  of  October.  The  boxes  are  emptied  five  or  six  times 
a  year.  A  barrel  of  turpentine  is  the  produce  of  about  forty  trees. 
The  same  trees  will  yield  about  one-third  that  amount  of  scrapings, 
which  is  that  part  of  the  sap  which  becomes  hard  before  reaching  the 
box.  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  made  by  distilling  this  sap ;  the  resi- 
duum, after  distillation,  is  rosin.  About  600,000  barrels  of  turpen- 
tine are  now  made  within  the  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dis- 
tilled within  its  limits.  Its  production  gives  direct  employment  to 
four  or  five  thousand  laborers ;  and  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  more,  it  is 
computed,  are  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  its  first  sale.  No  other 
article,  it  is  said,  produced  by  the  same  number  of  laborers,  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  Tar  is 
made  from  billets  of  pine,  burned  in  pits,  under  a  heavy  covering  of 
turf  or  earth.  The  billets  are  consumed  slowly  without  flame  ;  and 
the  tar,  as  it  exudes,  is  conveyed  by  a  trench  into  a  cavity  made  in 
the  ground,  as  a  reservoir.  The  tar  of  Carolina  is  of  much  inferior 
quality  to  that  of  the  north  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
slovenly  manner  in  which  the  former  is  usually  prepared.    The  kiln 
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is  most  frequently  buUt  on  light,  sandy  land,  in  which  are  cut  both 
the  trench  and  the  reservoir.  In  consequence,  the  product  of  the 
burning  always  contains  a  lai^e  per  centage  of  sand,  a  pint  of  which 
will  condemn  a  gallon  of  tar.  More  stringent  inspection  laws  have 
been  enacted  of  late  years,  from  the  faithful  execution  of  which,  a 
great  improvement  in  Carolina  tar  must  result.  Pitch  is  obtained 
from  tar  by  boiling  it  down  to  dryness. 

This  state,  both  on  account  of  its  natural  productions  and  its  nu- 
merous water-courses,  is  admirably  adapted  to  manufactures.  Yet 
manufectories  chiefly  exist  in  the  shape  of  household  industry. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  several  cotton  and  wool  manu- 
factories have  been  erected,  which  are  now  in  active  operation.  Gold 
is  an  important  product  of  North  Carolina,  The  region  where  it  is 
mainly  found,  has  been  already  designated.  This  district  is,  for  the  most 
part,  barren,  and  its  inhabitants  generally  poor  and  ignorant.  The  prin- 
cipal mines  are  Anson's,  Read's,  and  Parker's.  Tjie  first  named  is 
situated  in  Anson  Coimty,  Its  yield  was  good ;  but,  disputes  arising 
as  to  the  title  of  part  of  the  land,  operations  have  been  much  retarded. 
Read's  mine  is  in  Cabarrass ;  and  was  the  first  wrought.  Masses  of 
metal,  weighing  400, 500,  or  600  penny-weights,  are  occasionally  dug 
up.  One  piece  was  found  by  a  negro,  weighing,  in  its  crude  state, 
twenty-eight  pounds  avoirdupois.  Marvellous  stories  used  to  be  told 
of  this  lump ;  as,  that  "  it  had  been  seen  by  gold-hunters  at  night,  re- 
flecting so  brilliant  a  light  when  they  drew  near  to  it  with  torches, 
as  to  terrify  them,  and  deter  them  fi'om  fiirther  examination."  Par- 
ker's mine  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  four  miles  south  of  the  Yad- 
kin. The  metal  is  found  chiefly  in  flakes  and  grains.  A  mass,  how- 
ever, weighing  four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces,  has  been  discovered. 
In  the  mining  districts,  gold,contained  in  goose-quills,forms  a  currency. 
Its  value  is  fixed  by  weight.  The  larger  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines  is  bought  up  by  dealers,  at  from  ninety  to  ninety-one  cents  a 
penny-weight.  By  these  it  is  carried,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the 
state.  They  sell  some  to  jewelers ;  some  is  deposited  in  banks ;  and 
a  large  quantity  is  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

Statistics  of  the  productive  industry  and  resources  of  North  Caro- 
lina cannot  easily  be  procured.  The  latest  we  have  at  command  are 
given  in  the  official  returns  for  1840.  From  these  we  take  the  sub- 
joined summary  : — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  ma- 
nufactures was  $1,413,242;  there  were  three  woollen  manufactories 
and  one  fulling  mill,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $3,900,  with 
a  capital  of  $9,800 ;  twenty-five  cotton  manufactories,  with  47,934 
spindles,  employing  1,219  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of 
$488,900,  with  a  capital  of  $995,300;  there  were  eight  fiirnaces,  pro- 
ducing 968  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  forty-three  foi^es,  etc.,  producing 
963  tons  of  bar-iron,  employing  468  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $94,961 ; 
two  smelting  houses,  employing  30  persons,  and  producing  10,000  lbs. 
of  lead  ;  ten  smelting  houses  employing  389  persons,  and  producing 
gold  to  the  value  of  $255,618,  with  a  capital  of  $9,832;  two  paper- 
mills,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $8,785,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $38,167, 
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and  stfaw-bonnets  to  the  value  of  $1,700,  employing  142  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  $13,141 ;  353  tanneries,  employing  645  persons,  with 
a  capital  of  $271,979 ;  238  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries, 
etc.,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $185,387,  with  a  capital  of 
$76,163 ;  sixteen  potteries,  employing  21  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  $6,260,  with  a  capital  of  $1,531 ;  89  persons  mauu- 
fiictured  machinery  to  the  value  of  $43,285 ;  43  persons  manufac- 
tured hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  $1,200;  698  persons 
manu^tured  carriages  and  wagons  to  the  value  of  $301,601,  with  a 
capital  of  $173,318;  323  flouring  mills  produced  87,641  bbls.  of 
flour,  with  other  mills  employing  1,830  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  $1,552,096,  employing  a  capital  of  $1,670,228  ;  vessels 
were  built  to  the  value  of  $62,800 ;  223  persons  manufactured  furni- 
ture to  the  value  of  $35,002,  with  a  capital  of  $57,980 ;  40  persons 
manu&ctured  1,085  small  arms ;  15  persons  manufactured  granite  and 
marble  to  the  value  of  $1,083;  276  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  $58,336^  367  persons  manufactured  1,612,825  lbs. 
of  soap,  148,546  lbs.  of  tallow-candles,  335  lbs.  of  spermaceti  and  wax 
candlesjwith  a  capital  of  $4,754 ;  2,802  distilleries  produced  1,051,979 
gallons,  and  with  breweries,  which  produced  17,431  gallons,  employed 
1,422  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $180,200 ;  38  brick  or  stone,  and  1,822 
wooden  houses,  employed  1,707  persons,  at  a  cost  of  $410,264; 
twenty-six  printing  offices,  four  binderies,  twenty-six  weekly  and  one 
aemi- weekly  newspaper,  and  two  periodicals,  employed  103  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  $55,400.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
manu&ctures  was  $3,838,900. 

As  regards  live  stock  and  agricultural  products,  the  same  authority 
has  the  following:  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  166,608  horses 
and  mules;  617,371  neat  catde;  538,279  sheep;  1,649,716  swine ; 
poultry  to  the  value  of  $544,125.  There  were  produced  1,960,885 
bushels  of  wheat;  3,574  bushels  of  barley;  3,193,941  bushels  of 
oats;  213,971  bushels  of  rye;  15,391  bushels  of  buckwheat;  23,893,763 
bushels  of  Indian  com;  625,044  lbs.  of  wool;  1,063  lbs.  of  hops; 
118,923  Iba  of  wax;  2,609,239  bushels  of  potatoes;  101,369  tons  of 
hay;  9,879  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  16,772,359  lbs.  of  tobacco; 
2,820,388  lbs.  of  rice ;  51,926,190  lbs.  of  cotton ;  3,014  lbs.  of  silk 
cocoons;  7,163  lbs.  of  sugar;  the  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued 
at  $674,349;  of  the  orchard,  at  $386,006;  of  lumber,  at  $506,766. 
There  were  made  28,752  gallons  of  wine.* 

*  A  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  who  evidently  writes  intelligendy,  communicates  the 
following  pertinent  notice  of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  State,  to  the  "  Mer- 
chants'Magazine  "  for  September,  1849.— (Vol.  xxi.  pp.  355,  356) :  .       i.-  i.  u 

"  There  w  no  state  in  the  Union  whose  statistics  are  so  meagre ;  none  m  which  the 
difficult  of  procuring  information  necessary  to  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  commerce 
and  resources,  are  greater.  With  a  coast  bound  with  sand-bars,  the  navigation  of  nvers 
obstructed  by  nature,  a  large  extent  of  territory  with  diversified  interests— with  natural 
obstructions  to  the  concentration  of  our  commerce,  with  no  emporinm  to  concentre  talent, 
and  to  give  uni^  of  design  to  enterprise,  our  commerce,  like  the  rains  falling  on  the  lofty 
summits  of  our  mountains,  runs  off  m  every  direction  to  swell  each  neighboring  rivulet, 
without  the  possibility  of  ever  uniting  again  to  form  a  great,  grand,  and  noble  cuijent 
of  iu  own.  A  large  portion  of  western  and  south-western  North  Carolina  nnds  a 
market  in  Columbia  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    The  Northern,  and  a  portion  of  the 
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Population. — ^The  causes  which  retarded  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  North  Carolina,  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence  as  a  co- 
lony, have  been  adduced  in  the  historical  portion  of  this  article.  The 
first  impulse  in  the  way  of  increase  was  imparted  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  from  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders  from  Argyleshire,  migrated  into 
the  country,  and  when  the  Moravians  made  settlements  at  Salem, 
Bethany,  and  Bethabara,  between,  the  upper  Yadkin  and  the  Dan. 
In  1676,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  number  of  taxable  inhabitants 
was  about  1,400 ;  in  1717,  about  2,000 ;  of  these,  at  both  periods, 
about  one  third  were  negro  and  Indian  slaves.  At  the  time  the  state 
ceased  to  be  a  royal  government,  the  population  is  supposed  to  have 
been  little  more  than  150,000,  of  whom  one  fifth  were  slaves.  Eden- 
ton,  Newbem,  and  Wilmington,  were  the  only  towns  worthy  of  being 


Eaatern  and  Middle  in  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  these  sections  go  to  swell  the  tabular  exhibition  of  the  aforesaid  states,  and  are  un- 
known as  the  nroducts  of  our  own  state. 

*'  Our  Legislatures  and  members  of  Congress  have  hitherto  manifested  but  little  interest 
in  the  exhibition  of  our  commerce  and  resources.  With  the  exception  of  a  smgleefibrt^ 
made  a  great  many  vears  aso,  we  have  no  general  survey  of  the  state.  The  exploration 
of  our  mineral  wealth  has  been  left  to  chance,  and  individual  enterprise,  with  the  limited 
knowledge  we  hare  of  the  mines  confined  to  their  immediate  localities,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  to  those  who  are  practically  engaged  in  them.  No  southern  state  can  compare 
with  ours  in  mineral  wealth  and  resources  for  manufacturing.  Our  forests  will  suyfly 
any  possible  demand  for  timber  and  fuel ;  we  have  coal  in  the  ^atest  abnndaBce — 
enough  to  supnly  the  entire  demand  of  our  entire  country — and  which,  for  a  tenth  of  the 
cost  mcurred  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  might  be  rendered  available  to  the  entire  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  shore. 

''  Information  on  our  commerce  will  have  to  be  procured,  not  onlv  from  our  little  ports, 
but  from  those  points  in  South  CaroHna  and  Virginia  which  draw  thither  so  large  a  share 
of  our  products.  If  you  should  not  get  an  article  sooner,  perhaps  I  may  furnish  you  one, 
or  a  series  of  them,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1851.  I  postjKme  until  that  time,  with 
the  hope  of  collecting  information  from,  or  through  the  next  Legislature  of  our  state ; 
from  the  members  of  the  next  Confess,  through  the  various  reports  of  that  body ;  from 
the  next  census ;  and  from  such  pnvate  sources  as  I  may  be  able  to  command.  An 
article  based  on  the  lights  now  before  me,  would  be  conjectural,  and  uncertain  in  a  hi^h 
degree.  The  last  census  is  a  libel  on  our  state.  If  yon  have  the  prospect  of  an  artide 
from  anv  other  source,  do  not  rely  on  me.  The  nndertaking,  properly  executed,  is  dif- 
ficult, laborious,  and  expensive. 

"Everything  indicates  that  a  better  day  is  coming;  our  navigation,  and  other  means 
of  internal  transportation,  have  the  prospect  of  improvement  and  extension ;  our  agricul- 
tural, mining,  and  manufacturing  interests  have  received,  of  late,  quite  a  new  impetus. 

"  Some  few  years  since,  I  made  a  tour  of  the  southern  states :]  and  I  can.  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  say  that  none  of  them  excelled  North  Carolina  in  natural  fertility  of 
soil.  This  I  know  will  sound  strange  to  those  o^road,  who  have  heard  only  of  our 
pine-forests,  and  cypress  and  junip>er  swamps.  The  swamp  country,  which  is  equal  to  the 

Erairies  of  ihe  West  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  state,  can 
e  reclaimed ;  much  has  already  been  reclaimed.  The  uplands  and  mountain  sections 
are  like  those  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Unfortunately,  our  thoroughfares  have 
given  character  to  the  soil  of  the  state.  They  generally  run  through  the  piny  sections 
because  there  they  could  be  constructed  at  less  cost,  of  better  material,  and  traverse  the 
state  at  a  shorter  distance.  If  the  Great  Central  Rail-road  is  constructed,  for  which 
the  prospect  is  auite  fair,  with  the  co-ordinate  branches,  it  will  be  to  North  Carolina  what 
"  Clinton's  Ditch"  has  been  to  New- York.  More  than  half  of  our  state  is  dependent  on 
the  old  four-horse-wagon  system  for  transportation  over  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  three 
or  four  hundred  miles,  to  find  a  market.  Obstructions  exist  in  all  our  rivers,  at  the 
bemning  of  the  granite  country,  as  you  ascend  from  the  sea  board.  If  you  commence 
at  AVeloon,  on  the  Roanoke,  in  Halifax  county,  running  to  Smithfield,  in  Johnston 
county,  to  Fayctteyille,  and  from  thence  to  Wadesboro',  in  Anson  county,  you  will  get 

Jjreity  neariy  the  line  of  obstruction.  Many  of  our  streams,  after  passing  the  rapids  and 
ialls  which  occur  chiefly  at  the  place  designated,  become  navigaole  for  a  considerable 
distance.    The  line  designated  will  give  the  country  dependent  on  wagons." 
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SO  called  in  the  province ;  and  of  these  three,  Newbem,  the  most  po- 
pulous, did  not  contain  more  than  600  inhabitants. 

POPULATION   AT   DIFPERKNT  PERIODS. 

Date.  WhitM.  Slarai.  Free  Colored.         Colored.  Total. 

1790 288,204 100,672 4,975 105,547 393,751 

1800 387,764 133,296 7,043 140,339 478,103 

1810 376,410 168,824 10,266 179,090 555,500 

1820 419,200 205,017 14,612 219,629 638,829 

1830 472,843 245,601 19,543 265,144 737,987 

1840 484,870 245,817 21,731 267,548 753,419 

1850 652,477 288,412 27,271 315,683 868,160 

Of  this  population  there  were  employed  in  agriculture,  217,095 ; 
in  commerce,  1,734 ;  in  manu&ctures  and  trade,  14,322 ;  in  naviga- 
ting the  ocean,  327 ;  in  sailing  on  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  379 ;  and  1,086 
in  the  learned  professions.  The  amount  of  population  has  been  greatly 
dimini^ied,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  by  the  drain  of  emigration, 
first  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  lately  to  the  states  of  the  south- 


Chisf  Towns. — ^The  state  is  divided  into  sixty-eight  counties,  of 
whidi  Ldncoln  (population  25,160)  is  the  most  populous.  There  are 
no  large  towns,  and  no  good  seaports  in  this  state.  Raleigh,  named 
aftCT  the  renowned  Sir  Walter,  in  honor  of  his  attempts  to  colonize 
what  is  now  North  Carolina,  has  been,  since  1792,  the  capital  of 
the  state.  It  is  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Neuse,  123  miles 
from  Newbem,  in  a  healthy,  elevated  situation.  In  1840,  it  contained 
a  population  of  2,240.  The  former  state-house,  in  which  was  a  marble 
statue  of  Washington,  in  Roman  military  costume,  bv  Canova,  was 
destroyed,  in  1831,  by  fire.  Thenew  edifice  is  superbly  built  of  granite, 
is  166  feet  long  by  90  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  massive  granite 
columns.  Near  the  state-house  stands  the  institution,  just  erected,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  state,  Edenton,  on  the  Chowan,  (population  1,500,)  Elizabeth, 
on  the  Pasquotank,  Plymouth,  (population  800,)  and  Halifax,  on  the 
Roanoke,  are  the  chief  villages.  Washington  and  Tarboro,  on  the  Tar, 
contain  each  about  1,000  inhabitants.  Newbem,  founded  by  Ger- 
mans in  1709,  is  situated  on  the  Neuse,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Trent,  80  miles  from  Pamlico  Sound,  and  until  a  few  years  since,  was 
the  largest  town  in  the  state,  containing,  in  1840,  3,690  inhabitants. 
It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  is  possessed  of  considerable 
trade.  The  approach  from  sea  is  by  Ocracoke  Inlet.  Beaufort,  on 
Newport  River,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  has  a  population  (1840)  of 
1,100 ;  and  its  harbor  is  the  best  in  the  state.  Steam-boats  go  up 
from  Beaufort,  by  inland  channels,  into  Albemarle  Sound.  On  Cape 
Fear  River  are  situated  the  thriving  towns  of  Wilmington  andFayette- 
ville.  The  former,  distant  about  30  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the 
most  important  commercial  town  in  North  Carolina.  Its  popula- 
tion, in  1840,  was  4,744.  Vessels  of  300  tODs  can  enter  the  river  and 
ascend  to  the  town,  but  the  entrance  is  dangerous.    An  active  coast- 
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ing  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  port,  and  it  has  direct  foreign  com- 
merce with  the  West  Indies  and  England.  In  1840,  the  shipping  was 
18,232  tons.  The  rail-road  between  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  on 
the  Roanoke,  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  trade  of  both  places. 
Fayetteville  is  a  flourishing  town,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation.  In 
1840,  its  population  was  ^285.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  court- 
house, two  banks,  and  a  United  States  arsenal  of  construction.  It 
had,  in  1840,  52  stores^  with  a  capital  of  $S72,400  ;  and  a  capital  of 
$384,000  invested  in  manufiwjtures.  In  the  west,  the  chief  towns  are 
Salem,  Salisbury,  and  Charlotte.  The  population  of  Salisbury  is 
about  2,000.  Near  it  are  the  "Natural  Walls  of  Rowan,"  or  trap 
dykes,  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  artificial  constmcticHis,  the 
origm  and  purpose  of  which  gave  rise  to  various  absurd  conjectures.* 
Charlotte,  of  late  years  mu(£  increased  in  population  on  account  of 
its  nearness  to  the  gold  washings,  contiuns  over  2,000  inhabitants,  and 
a  mint  erected  by  the  federal  government  for  oohiing  gold.  There 
are  mineral  springs  in  the  state :  the  Rockingham,  in  t£e  county  of 
that  name ;  the  (^tawba,  in  Lincobi,  containing  magnesia  and  sul- 
phate of  lime ;  and  the  Warm,  in  Buncombe,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  from  96^  to  100^. 

Education. — Before  the  revolution,  literature  was  hardly  known, 
much  less  a  subject  of  cultivation.  TTiere  were  in  the  province,  at 
the  end  of  the  royal  government,  only  two  schools  in  operation,  one 
at  Newbem  and  one  at  Edenton.  The  trustees  had  been  only  of  late 
incorporated,  by  whom,  in  Newbem,  a  wooden  building  had  been 
erected,  in  whidi  the  meetings  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature 
were  occasionally  held.  The  Constitution  of  1T76  directed  "  that  a 
school,  or  schools,  shall  be  established  by  the  Legislature  for  the  con- 
venient instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid 
by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices ;  and  all 
useful  learning  shall  be  .duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or 
more  universities."  Till  within  late  years,  however,  no  system  of 
free  schools  was  introduced  throughout  the  state.  Liberal  provision 
was  made  for  the  purpose,  in  1825,  by  the  creation  of  a  school  fund. 
This  fund  amounted,  in  1836,  to  $242,046,  besides  the  income  of  stock 
held  by  the  state  in  several  rail-roads,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
swamp  lands,  and  the  tract  acquired  from  the  Cherokees  in  the  south- 
west of  the  state.  In  order  to  apply  these  proceeds  to  their  intended 
object,  a  Board  of  Literature  was  directed,  in  1837,  to  devise  a  plan 
of  common  schools,  suited  to  the  exigencies  and  resources  of  the 
state,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. What  and  how  important  further  steps  were  taken  in  the 
matter,  we  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaining.  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  established  in  1791,  is  situated  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Orange  County,  27  mUes  west  north-west  of  Raleigh.    It  has  six  pro- 


"  S«e  WilliamaoD,  toI.  ii,  pp.  174-178,  note,  who  coiuiden  them  irtificial. 
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fessors,  and  over  100  students.  Davidson  College,  founded  in  1837, 
is  in  Mecklenburg  County.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  141 
academies,  with  4,398  students ;  632  common  and  primary  schools, 
with  14,937  scholars*  At  the  same  period  there  were  living  in  the 
state  56,609  white  persons,  over  20  years  old,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Religious  Sects. — At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  religion 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  province.  The  law  provided  expressly  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  in  each 
parish ;  yet  there  were  at  that  time  not  more  than  six  in  the  entire 
province.  There  were  about  the  same  number  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters. The  Quakers  had  some  strength  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  province ;  and  the  Moravians  had  about  500  in  all  in  the  churches 
of  tiieir  six  settlements.  Other  Qiristians  had  no  regular  establish- 
ments ;  Uiough  the  counties  were  visited  by  itinerant  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  and  the  Baptist  persuasion.  At  present  these  two  denom- 
inations have  the  most  numerous  church-membership  in  the  state, 
each  reckoning  more  than  20,000  communicants.  The  Presbyterians, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  had,  in  1840, 
11,000  communicants.  At  the  same  time,  the  Episcopalians  had  a 
bishop  and  about  20  ministers;  the  Lutherans,  18  ministers,  38 
churches,  and  1,886  members.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  state 
some  Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Soman  Catholics. 

Canals  and  Rail-Roads. — ^Not  much  has  yet  been  done  in  North 
Carolina  towards  increasing  facilities  for  transportation.  The  coun- 
try is  well  adapted  to  canalization.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  lies 
partly,  and  the  North-West  Canal,  a  branch  of  that  work,  wholly,  within 
the  limits  of  the  state.  Much  of  the  north-eastern  trade  takes  the 
latter  channel.  Harlow  Canal,  a  short  work,  extends  from  the  Neuse 
to  the  harbor  of  Beaufort.  Three  Virginia  rail-roads,  which  have  their 
southern  termini  in  the  north  of  North  Carolina,  divert  much  of  the  trade 
of  the  northern  counties  to  the  markets  of  Virginia.  The  state  has  two 
rail-roads  within  its  own  limits.  The  one  extends  from  Raleigh  to 
Gaston,  in  Halifax  Co.,  on  the  Roanoke,  a  distance  of  87  miles.  Its 
cost  was  $1,600,000.  The  other  runs  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  a 
few  miles  from  Gaston,  a  distance  of  162  miles.  It  cost  $1,800,000.* 
A  line  of  steamers  from  Wilmington  to  Charleston,  (S.  C.,)  150  miles, 
is  connected  with  this  route,  which  thus  forms  one  link  in  the  great 
diain  of  communication,  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Other 
rail-roads  are  projected,  chiefly  for  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  the  state. 

Banks. — ^There  were  m  North  Carolina,  in  1846,  18  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $3,226,000,  and  %  circulation  of  $2,954,578.  Of  these, 
the  deposites  amounted  to  $639,507 ;  specie,  $1,261,061 ;  real  es- 
tate, $117,000;  other  assets,  $1,114,102;  loans  and  discounts, 
$4,688,514 ;  due  to  other  banks  and  other  liabilities,  $77,631. 

*  See  May  nnmber  of  this  Eeriew,  p.  578, 
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BANKS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  MARCH,  1851.* 

Location.  Nuna  of  Bank.  Pntidciit,  OMhi«r,  CapitaL 

Adiville Bank  of  Cape  Fear J.  F.  E.  Hardy. $150,000 

Charlotte Bank  of  State  N.  C^... John  Irwin William  A.  Lucas i8&,000 

Elizabeth  City    do.        do.        do.       William  B.  Shepard... John  C.Ehringhaus 100,000 

Fayetterille. . .     do.        do.        do.       Charles  P.  Mallett Ichabod  Wetmore 150,000 

•*  Bank  of  Cape  Fear.... Charles  T.Haigh John  W.  Wrifht 350,000 

'*  Bank  of  FayottoriUe.. .  John  D.  Starr William  O.  Broadfoot. .  380,000 

Hilton Bank  of  State  N.C.,...  Samuel  Watkins. WUIiam  R.HiU 185,000 

Morgantown.. .    do.       do.        do.       Robert  C.  Pearson Isaac  T.  Avery 100,000 

Newbem do.        do.       do.       Georre  S.  Atimore John  M.  Roberts 150,000 

**  Merchants' Bank. Charles  Slover William  W.  Clark S25t000 

Raleigh Bank  of  State  N.C.,... George  W.  Mordecai,.. Charles  Dewey 300,000 

"  Bank  of  Cape  Fear William  H.  Jones 150,000 

Salem do.        do.       do.  Israel  G.Lash 150,000 

Salisbury do.       do.       do.       M.Chambers Dolphin  A.  Davis. 175,000 

Torboro Bank  of  State  N.  C.,. . .  Jame<)  Weddell Peter  P.  Lawrence 150,000 

Washington.. .Bank  of  Cape  Fear John  Myers Beigamin  Runyon 175,000 

Wilmington. . .     do.        do.       do.       Thomas  H.  Wright Henry  R.  Savage 400,000 

"  Bank  of  State  N.C.,...  Ed  ward  P.  Hall William  E.  Anderson...  300,000 

**  Commercial  Bank Oscar  G.  Parsley Tbnothy  Savage 200,000 

Total  19  Banks— Circulation,  $3,500,000— Specie  |l,600,00O-Capital  13,650,000 

*[Bu»]ur't  Mtgasine. 

Courts. — The  Supreme  Court  holds  three  sessions  each  year,  two 
at  Raleigh,  and  one  at  Morgantown,  for  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
It  continues  to  sit  till  all  the  business  on  the  docket  is  concluded,  or 
continued  to  another  term.  It  determines  all  cases  in  law  and  equity, 
brought  before  it  by  appeal,  or  by  the  parties.  It  has  original  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  repealing  letters-patent.  The  Supreme  Court 
for  the  year  1851,  is  composed  of  Thomas  Ruffin,  Chief  Justice,  with 
a  salary  of  $2,500 ;  Frederic  Nash,  and  Rich.  M.  Pearson,  Associate 
Justices,  $2,500 ;  B.  F.  Moore,  Attorney-General ;  Jas.  Iredell,  Re- 
porter, $300 ;  Edw.  B.  Freeman,  clerk  at  Raleigh ;  Jas.  R.  Dodge, 
clerk  at  Morgantown.  The  Superior  Courts  of  Law,  and  the  Courts 
of  Equity,  are  held  twice  a  year  in  every  county  of  the  state.  There 
are  seven  circuits,  of  about  ten  counties  each,  which  the  judges  ride 
alternately,  but  never  visiting  the  same  circuit  twice  in  succession. 
These  judges  have  complete  equity  jurisdiction,  liie  salary  of  each 
is  $1,950.  The  judges  now  on  the  bench  are,  Thos.  Settle,  of  Rock- 
ingham ;  Jno.  M.  Dick,  Greensboro ;  D.  F.  Caldwell,  and  Jno.  W. 
EUis,  Salisbury ;  Jno.  L.  Bailey,  Hillsboro ;  M.  E.  Manly,  New- 
bem ;  W.  H.  Battle,  Chapel  Hill ;  W.  H.  N.  Smith,  Murfreesboro ; 
Jno.  S.  Hawks,  Washington ;  B.  F.  Moore,  Halifax  Co. ;  Jno.  F. 
Poindexter,  Fayetteville ;  Thos.  S.  Ashe,  Orange  Co. ;  Daniel  Cole- 
man, Concord ;  B.  S.  Gaither,  Ashville.  B.  F.  Moore,  of  Halifax 
Co.,  is  Attomey-GeneraL 

Officers  of  Gtovernment. — ^The  government  for  the  present  year 
consists  of 

David  8.  Reid,  Governor,  (term  of  office  &om  Jan.   1,  1851,  to 

Jan.  1,  1853,)  a  famished  house,  and $2,000  salary. 

William  Hill,  or  Raleigh, Secretary  of  States 800  and  fees. 

Chas.  L.  Hinton,  of  Wake  Co Treasurer* 1,500  salary. 

Stephen  Birdsall,  of  Raleigh Clerk  of  the  Treas.  Depart.,       500      " 

Wm.F.  Collins,  of  Chatham  Co Comptroller, 1,000      " 

Andrew  Joyner,  of  Halifiix  Co Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Robert  B.  Gilliam,  of  Granville  Co.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Council  of  State. — ^The  council  is  composed  of  seven  members, 
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eadi  of  whom  receive  $8  a-day  while  in  service,  and  $3  for  every  30 
miles  of  travel.  The  members  are  Lewis  Bond,  of  Bertie  Co. ; 
Joshua  Tayloe,  of  Beaufort ;  N.  T.  Green,  of  Warren ;  Charles  L. 
Paine,  of  Davidson  Co. ;  John  Winslow,  of  Cumberland  Co. ;  Thos. 
A.  Allison,  of  Iredell  Co. ;  and  Adolphus  L.  Erwm,  of  McDowell 
County. 

Finances, 

Receipts  from  Nov.|l,  1846,  to  Oct  31, 1847 $251,717  65 

Bxpeoditaret  for  the  same  period 175,402  61 

Excess  of  Receipts.... $76,315  04 

State  Debt, — ^This  is  contingent,  and  arises  from  endorsements,  by 
the  state,  of  bonds  of  rail-road  companies  to  the  amoimt  of  $1,100,000. 
From  this  is  to  be  deducted  $13,000  for  bonds  not  used,  and  $110,000 
for  bonds  paid ;  which  reduces  the  amount  for  which  the  state  is  lia- 
ble, to  $977,000. 

BXSOUROBS    AND    FR0SPBCT8    OF    NORTH    OAROLIKA,   AKD  HER  lUKBRAL 

FORMATIONS. 

From  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman,  delivered  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us,  we 
make  some  interesting  extracts  in  regard  to  the  industry,  &c  of 
North  Carolina,  and  append  to  them  a  lecture  upon  the  coal  forma- 
tion of  the  same  state,  delivered  last  winter  before  the  Legislature  at 
Raleigh,  by  Lemuel  Williams,  Esq. 

I  woQld  direct  your  attention  to  North  Carolina,  because  I  know  more  aboat 
her  and  what  she  contains.  I  mast  first,  however,  make  a  passing  remark  with 
reference  to  coal  and  iron,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  am  inoifierent  to  the 
interests  of  Pennsylvania,  because  my  own  state  has  not  similar  advantages.  Iron 
ore  is  not  only  generally  and  abundantly  difiused  throughout  the  state,  but  she 
has  also  two  large  deposites  of  coal.  The  fields  of  this  mineral,  too,  are  fortu- 
nately deposited  on  tne  two  rivers  most  easily  rendered  navigable  of  any  in  the 
state,  and  emptying  into  the  ocean  within  her  own  limits.  The  existence  of  the 
coal  on  Deep  River,  has  been  known  for  half  a  century,  but  until  recently  it  was 
not  supposed  that  it  could  be  transported  with  facility  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  operations,  however,  oi  the  Oape  Fear  and  Deep  River  Navigation 
Company,  have  within  the  last  twelve  months  rendered  it  certain  that  this  coal 
can  easily  and  cheaply  be  transported  to  the  ocean.  The  field  is  extensive,  and 
cannot  be  exhausted  for  centuries.  It  contains  in  abundance  the  best  varieties  of 
highly  bituminous,  semi-bituminous,  and  anthracite  coal.  Capitalists  from  Massa^ 
chusetts  and  New- York,  who  have  recently  acquired  interests  in  the  mines,  as- 
sure me  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  they  will  be  able  to  mine  this  coal,  and 
transport  it  to  tide  water,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1  per  ton.  It  costs  more  than  $3 
per  ton  to  transport  the  coals  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  >  ea.  The 
stream,  with  the  locks  already  nearly  completed,  is  capable  of  conveying  in 
steamboats  several  millions  of  tons  annuslly.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  supply  with  the  best  kinds  of  coal,  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
steamers  of  the  ocean.  There  ar^,  also,  in  some  places,  lying  immediately  above 
the  coal,  large  deposits  of  rich  iron  ore.  In  the  production  of  iron,  either  free 
or  slave  labor  can  be  obtained  at  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  da^.  This  labor,  when 
employed  in  raising  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  in  Alleshany 
county,  costs  not  less  than  $1  per  day.  Provisions  also  are  abundant  and  cheap. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  case  above  stated,  the  labor  employed  in  making  a  ton  of 
iron  in  Pennsylvania  costs  $45,  the  same  would  cost  with  us  only  $22  50.    We 
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might,  therefore,  when  the  PeoniylTaiuaiu  were  makiDg  nothing,  realize  a  profit 
of|82  per  ton. 

I  do  not,  however,  regard 'the  calculations  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
as  entirely  accurate.  Still  I  have  no  douht  that  we  should  be  able  to  produce 
iron  cheaper  than  they  are  doing  in  his  state.  The  iron,  too,  when  thus  made, 
could  be  transported  to  the  ocean  for  less  than  $1  per  ton.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  our  state  might  put  forward  a  demand  for  high  protective  duties,  with 
as  much  show  of  justice  as  Pennsylvania  does.  I  trust,  however,  that  her  people 
vrill  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  rates,  highly  [)rotective  as  they  are.  NorUi 
Carolina  has,  also,  not  less  than  fifty  cotton  factories,  most  of  which  have  been 
built  within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  think  she  is  in  advance  of  an^  of  the 
southern  states  in  this  branch  of  business.  Whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  enter- 
taining this  opinion,  the  returns  of  the  late  census,  when  completed,  will  decide. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  South  cannot  compete  successfully  with  the  North 
in  manufacturing,  it  being  supposed  that  we  have  not  the  capital  to  spare  for  such 
investments.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  elements  of  manufacturing  capital. 
An  important  one  is  water-power,  and  North  Carolina  has  more  than  enough  of 
this  to  move  all  the  machinery  now  existing  in  the  world.  It  may  be  had,  too, 
in  most  of  the  localities  at  a  price  merely  nominal.  Timber,  stone,  and  all  build- 
ing materials,  are  also  equally  cheap.  North  Carolina,  though  not  a  great  cotton 
state,  also  produces  five  times  as  much,  probabljr,  as  she  or  any  one  southern 
state  is  now  manufacturing.  She  can,  too,  obtain  easily  an  aaditional  supply 
from  South  Carolina,  by  means  of  three  rail-roads  connecting  her  with  that  state. 
The  cotton  now  produced  by  her  is  cheaper,  probably,  by  one  cent  in  the  pound, 
than  the  same  article  at  Charleston.  It  is  aJso  cheaper  at  Charleston,  by  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent,  than  in  New-England.  Our  manu&cturing  establishments, 
therefore,  can  obtain  the  raw  material  at  nearly  two  cents  in  the  pound  cheaper 
than  the  New-England  establishments.  Provisions  are  also  only  half  as  dear  with 
ns.  Labor  is  likewise  one  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper.  Id  the  upper  parts  of 
the  state,  the  labor  of  either  a  free  man  or  a  slave,  including  board,  clothing,  &c., 
•an  be  obtained  for  from  $110  to  $120  per  annum.  It  will  cost  at  least  twice  that 
sum  in  New-England. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  female  labor,  whether  free  or  slave,  is  even  great- 
er. As  we  have  now  a  population  of  nearly  one  million,  we  might  advance  to  a 
great  extent  in  manufactunng  before  we  materially  increased  the  wages  of  labor. 
We  have,  therefore,  all  the  elements  of  manufacturing  capital  much  cheaoer  than 
the  North,  except  the  machinery,  and  this  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  at  tne  same 
price.  There  is  a  sufficient  surplus  capital  among  us  for  its  purchase.  Two 
years  since,  our  Legislature  imposed  a  tax  on  money  placed  at  interest,  whenever 
the  individual  had  more  than  $1,000  above  his  own  indebtedness.  It  appeared 
that  there  were  more  than  $15,000,000  so  lent.  If,  as  I  think  it  is  probably  true, 
that  there  is  as  much  now  outstandiog  in  smaller  sums,  there  is  not  less  than  thirty 
millions  of  capital  in  this  condition.  Much  of  this  sum  might  at  once  be  invested 
in  manufacturing.  The  other  southern  states  are  doubtless  in  a  similar  condition. ' 
Our  southerners  nave  abundance  of  money  to  expend  for  purposes  of  business  or 
pleasure.  We  shall,  therefore,  I  think,  at  no  distant  day,  work  up  a  large,  if  not 
the  greater  portion,  of  our  cotton  into  manufactured  fabrics.  Should  this  opinion 
of  mine  be  well  founded,  it  is  obvious  that  no  duties  which  we  could  impose 
would  long  enable  the  New-England  &ctories  to  sustain  themselves  in  competi- 
tion with  us.  They  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  go  into  such  finer  fabrics  as  we 
would  not  produce  for  some  time  to  come,  or  into  new  employments.  I  have  no 
apprehension  that  a  people  so  intelligent,  energetic,  and  enterprising  as  they  are, 
will  Ml  to  find  means  or  sustaining  themselves  m  comfort  and  prosperity. 

COAL  or  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  value  of  coal  as  a  mineral  fuel,  is  but  little  known,  except  to  those  whose 
interests  have  made  it  a  subject  of  study.  Professor  Taylor,  m  his  invaluable 
work  on  the  statistics  of  coal,  very  justly  remarks,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult 
task  to  show,  in  figures,  how  vastly  more  profitable  is  the  application  of  labor  in  the 
mining,  and  workmg,  and  transportation  of  coal,  than  that  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  annual  production  of  all  the  sold  and  silver  mines  of  North  ana  South  America 
was  estimated  by  Baron  Himiboldt  at  nine  millions  of  poimds  sterling,  and  at  pre- 
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wnt  (ezcepdug  the  reoant  ducoveries  in  California)  is  lest  than  five  ndUioos  of 
poanda,  or  twenty-five  milHons  of  dollars.  Now,  the  valae  of  the  coal  prodaced 
annoally,  in  Great  Britain  ^one,  is  computed  at  fifty  millions  of  dollars  at  the  pit's 
month,  and  from  sevens-five  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  places  of 
consnmption. 

Great  Britain  is  indebted  to  her  coal  for  her  supremacy  as  a  manufactoring, 
commercial  and  maritime  nation.  Take  from  her  the  coal  mines,  and  she  wontd 
sink  into  a  fourth  rate  oomniercial  and  maritime  power.  Her  manufoctures  would 
oease — ^her  Sheffields,  Birminghams  and  Manchestexi  would  be  no  more,  and  her 
people  would  be  compelled  to  emigrate,  or  starve. 

Tne  use  of  coal,  in  the  United  States,  to  any  considerable  extent,  has  been  very 
recent.  The  immense  coal  fields  west  of  the  Alleghanies  were  considered  of  little 
value  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  were  scarcely 
known  thirty  ^ears  since.  The  whole  amount  of  that  kind  of  fuel  mined  in 
Pennsylvania  m  1820,  was  only  365  tons.  The  mining  of  that  species  of  coal  in- 
creased very  slowly,  as  it  had  to  make  its  way  against  public  prejudice,  arising 
firom  its  difficulty  of  ignition. 

In  1828,  the  amount  of  anthracite  mined  and  sent  to  market  was  only  seventh- 
seven  thousand  tons.  From  that  period  the.  quantity  rapidly  increased,  and  m 
1849  amounted  to  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of  tons.  In  1850,  it  is  estima- 
ted that  the  amount  did  not  fall  short  of  four  millions  of  tons.  The  beneficial 
effects  resulting  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  development  of  her  coal 
fields  was  felt  and  acknowledged  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  land. 
The  growth  of  conmierce  increased  witn  the  ^wth  and  development  of  her 
mineral  resources.  In  1820,  the  coastwise  amvals  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
amounted  to  onlv  877 ;  in  1847.  to  18,069.  Three  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  were  brought  to  market  that  year,  whose  value  then  was  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  vessels  cleared  from  the 
single  port  of  Philadelphia  that  season,  loaded  with  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons 
of  coal. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  in  1846,  at  Washington,  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  thirty  years  ago  coal  was  entirely  unknown  in 
this  country ;  jet  in  1846  it  gave  employment  to  four  millions  of  days  work  annu- 
ally. It  kept  in  movement  a  thousand  ships  of  one  hundred  tons  each,  and  afford- 
ed a  nursery  for  the  training  of  six  thousand  seamen,  who  earned  three  millions 
of  dollars  yearly.  It  gave  circulation  to  a  capital  of  fiftr  millions  of  dollars.  It 
kept  in  activity  fifteen  thousand  miners,  ana  sustained  a  mining  population  of 
fifty  thonsaod  souls,  who  annually  consumed  upwards  of  two  millions  worth  of 
agricultural  production,  and  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  worth 
01  merchandise. 

To  Pennsylvania,  (says  Professor  Taylor)  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  this 
species  of  combustible  (anthracite^  Withm  reasonable  distance  of  the  sea-board, 
is  a  boon  of  inestimable  price,  which  places  her  in  a  position  of  enviable  supe- 
riority, and  baffles  speculation  as  to  the  point  to  which  it  may  ultimately  elevate 
her.  If  such,  then,  have  been  the  magnificent  results,  fit>m  the  development  of  the 
coal  fields  of  Great  Britain  and  Pennsylvania,  and  such  the  anticipations  as  to  the 
future,  the  question  occurs,  what  are  the  value  of  the  coal  fields  of  North 
Carolina  7 

Their  value  depends  upon  their  extent,  upon  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  and  the  fiicilities  and  cheapness  of  transportation  to  tide-water, 
and  thence  to  a  market.  Professor  Johnson  nas  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
several  weeks  examination  in  the  valley  of  Deep  River.  He  stated  that  his  own 
observations  satisfied  him  that  the  coal  measures  of  Deep  River  extended  fifteen 
miles,  and  that  he  had  reliable  authority  for  their  extension  fifteen  miles  farther. 
He  did  not  state  the  width  of  the  measures,  as  he  had  not  time  to  examine,  except 
in  one  place  where  he  had  traced  the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  where 
they  were  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  wide.  From  other  sources  of  in- 
formation I  have  no  doubt  of  their  greater  extension,  both  in  length  and  width. 
Bat,  if  we  take  the  length  to  be  but  30  miles,  and  the  mean  width  at  three  and  a 
half  miles,  we  have  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  five  square  miles. 
'  The  thickness  of  several  of  the  veins,  the  learned  professor  stated:  none  that 
ne  examined  were  less  than  six  feet.    Some  were  of  greater  thickness,  and,  in 
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Bome  localities,  two  or  three  veins  were  found  nnderl^ng  each  other.  Now,  if 
we  estimate  the  area  to  be  underlaid  with  only  one  vein,  and  that  vein  to  be  only 
six  feet  thick,  this  estimate  would  giye  for  the  solid  cubic  quantity  in  the  groiina 
six  millions  of  tons  to  the  square  mue.  Making  allowance  of  one-fifth  for  waste 
and  faults,  the  whole  available  amount  would  be  five  millions  of  tons  to  the  square 
mile,  or  525  millions  of  tons  for  the  entire  coal  area  of  Deep  River.  The  coal  is 
of  three  kinds,  the  highly  bituminous,  the  semi-bituminous,  and  the  pure  anthra- 
cite, and  each  kind  has  been  shown  by  analysis  to  be  amons  the  best  coal  of  its  class. 
In  quality  of  coals  the  fields  of  Deep  River  are  unsurpassed ;  in  variety,  unequalled 
by  any  location  in  the  United  States;  in  quantity,  as  far  as  regards  all  practical  pur- 
poses, equal  to  any  other.  To  mine  the  coal  of  Deep  River  at  the  rate  of  two 
millions  of  tons  per  year  would  occupy  262  }rears,  and^  at  the  rate  of  three  mil- 
lions of  tons  a  year,  175  years.  The  remaining  question  is,  what  are  the  means 
and  cost  of  traniportation  to  market?  The  means  of  transportation  are  through 
the  slack- water  improvement  of  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  rivers.  The  enterprise  of 
a  few  individuals,  aided  by  the  liberally  and  wisdom  of  your  legislature,  has 
opened  a  pathway  to  the  ocean,  which  ror  extent,  and  capacity  combined,  sur- 
passes any  canal  m  this  or  any  other  country,  and  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
four  hunared  thousand  dollars.  Compare  the  canal,  as  it  may  without  impro- 
priety be  called,  with  the  great  canals  which  have  been  constructed  with  a  view 
to  benefit  the  coal  trade  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  cost  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Oanal  was  upwards  of  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  about 
the  extent  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  rivers — is  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep, 
with  locks  of  16  feet  in  width,  and  one  100  feet  long.  Tour  canal  averages  450 
feet  in  width.  The  water  in  the  pools  is  usually  from  10  to  15  feet  in  depth. 
The  locks  are  18  feet  wide  and  115  feet  in  length.  It  requires  14  days  to  eo  from 
Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapedce  and  Ohio  Canal,  to  Alexandria  ai}d 
return,  not  including  the  time  occupied  in  loading  and  unloading  the  barges.  A 
steamboat,  with  her  tow  of  barges,  can  go  fitim  the  mines  on  Deep  River  to 
Wilmington,  and  return,  in  four  days — making  a  difference  of  ten  aays  in  one 
trip. 

The  expenses  of  transportation  are  greater  in  either  respects,  as  well  as  in  the 
saving  of  time,  as  it  regards  these  two  improvements.  On  the  Maryland  Canal, 
animal  power  is  used  to  draw  the  coal  barges.  On  the  Cape  Fear  and  Deep 
River  improvements,  steam-power  will  be  used.  From  the  relative  cost  of  the 
two  improvements,  and  the  means  of  transportation  to  be  used  on  them,  there  can 
be  scarcely  a  comparison,  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  toll,  or  the  expenses  of 
transportation.  When  at  tide-water,  at  Wilmington,  the  coal  can  be  sent  to  New- 
York  at  as  little  expense  as  from  Alexandria.  As  &r,  then^  as  regards  bituminous 
coals,  the  owners  of  mines  on  Deep  River  need  not  fear  any  rivalry  from  the 
Maryland  mines,  or  from  any  other  quarter..  Nor  need  the  owners  of  the  Mary- 
land mines  fear  any^rivalry  from  North  Carolina.  The  supply  from  both,  and  from 
all  sources  within  our  own  borders,  will  not  exceed  the  demand  for  that  species 
of  fuel,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  river 
and  ocean  steamers. 

The  case  stands  somewhat  different  as  it  regards  the  anthracite  coals.  This 
species  of  coal  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  coals  on  Deep  River. 
The  market  for  this  coal  is  not  to  the  South,  but  to  New-York,  and  the  New-England 
states.  To  enable  the  mine  owners  on  Deep  River  to  compete  with  the  anthra- 
cites of  Pennsylvania,  (which  are  all  the  anthracites  of  any  amount  in  the  United 
States,)  they  must  be  able  to  place  their  coal  at  New-York  at  as  low  a  price  as  the 
anthracites  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  saying,  in  England,  when  a  person  sends  his 
goods  to  a  market,  which  produces  an  abundance  of  goods  of  a  similar  character, 
that  he  has  "  sent  his  coals  to  Newcastle,"  which,  as  you  know,  is  the  chief  mart 
of  the  great  mining  district  of  England. .  Pennsylvania  is  the  great  mining  region 
of  the  Atlantic  states,  the  Newcastle  of  America,  and  New-York  is  contiguous  to 
her.    Their  territories  join. 

Their  capitals  are  less  than  one  hundred  miles  apart,  and  coal  can  be  transported 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  city  at  60  cents  per  ton.  The  question  then  recurs, 
can  we  send  the  coals  of  Deep  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle — to  New-York  !• 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation,  made  by  intelligent  and  practical  men,  I  am  assured 
that  the  anthracite  coal  of  Deep  River  may  be  plaoed  alongside  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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•■diivcitM  in  New-Tork  market,  and  sold  on  as  fiivorable  terms,  provided  the 
former  are  exempt  from  the  oneroas  tax  of  pilotage,  to  which  they  are  now  liable. 
The  coala  which  ^  from  Pennsylvania  to  New-York,  pan  through  the  Morris 
•nd  Baritan  Canals,  and  are  not  subjected  to  fees  for  pilotage.  The  coals  which 
pasB  down  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Oanal  to  New- York,  are  also  exempt  from, 
toy  charge  of  pilotage.  Vessels  coming  into  the  Delaware  River  to  loa  d  with  coal 
are  also  exempted.  The  fees  for  puotage  in  coming  into  Cape  Fear,  over 
either  bar,  and  going  np  to  Wilmington,  amount  upon  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons 
burthen,  to  about  forty  dollars,  which  is  a  tax  of  forty  cents  upon  each  ton  of  coal 
4)6  may  carry.  If  this  tax  is  laid  upon  the  coals  of  Deep  River,  they  will  arrive 
at  New- York  taxed  with  a  duty  that  will  disenable  them  to  compete  with  the  coals 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  tax  of  forty  cents  a  ton  npon  a  million  of  tons  would  amount 
to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  a  greater  profit  than  any  mining  company 
has  ever  made,  or  can  make.  The  boast  that  the  Slack  Water  Improvement  of 
Cape  Fear  and  Deep  rivers  affords  a  cheaper  transit  to  the  ocean  than  any  other 
improvement  in  this  country,  of  the  same  length  and  capacity,  would  be  entirely 
fiwacions  with  the  burthen  of  pilotage  on  coal,  as  forty  cents  added  to  the  antici- 
pated toll  of  eight  cents,  woula  make  the  tolls  greater  than  on  the  Chesapeake 
amd  Ohio  canals,  or  on  anv  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals.  Whether  the  vast 
mineral  treasures  of  the  valley  of  Deep  River  shall  be  developed,  depends  upon  the 
view  which  the  people  of  North  Carolina  shall  take  of  this  momentous  sub- 
ject. When  I  consider  what  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  have  done  to  foster  and 
cherish  their  great  mineral  interests,  and  the  magnificent  results  which  have 
followed  the  exeroise  of  that  parental  care,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  as  to  the 
coorse  which  North  Carolina  will  pursue  regarding  her  great  interests.  That  you 
may  have  an  adequate  impression  of  the  value  in  which  the  mining  interests  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  held  in  these  commonwealths,  I  will  briefly  state 
what  each  has  done  for  their  advancement 

^  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  seventeen  mil- 
Kons  of  dollars.  Individual  exertions  proving  unavailable,  the  states  of  Mat  yland  and 
Virginia  lent  their  aid  by  subscribing  money  and  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of  canal 
directors;  All  these  combined  exertions  proving  insufficient,  the  state  of  Maryland 
waived  its  priority  of  lien,  for  the  payment  of  its  advances,  and  foreign  capitalists 
came  to  the  rescne,  and  by  their  aid  that  great  work  was  completed,  and  with  the 
sole  object  to  open  a  path  to  the  ocean  for  tne  coal  of  the  Cumberland  mountams.  In 
Pennsylvania,  since  the  year  1821,  more  than  €00  miles  of  canal,  and  450  miles  of 
rail-road,  have  been  constructed,  by  state  and  individual  enterprise,  almost  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  trade,  and  at  an  expense  of  more  than  thirty'-eight  mil- 
Ibni  of  dollars.  The  results  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  those  gigantic  expendi- 
tures. That  as  great  results  will  follow  from  the  development  of  the  coal  mines 
of  Deep  River,  no  well-regulated  mind  can  doubt.  It  is  a  law  of  philosophy,  that 
similar  causes  will  produce  similar  effects,  and  I  am  yet  to  be  imormea  that  this 
law  does  not  hold  good  to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  Mason  Sl  Dixon's  line. 
If^  in  Pennsylvania,  cities  have  sprung  up,  under  the  influence  of  the  coal  trade, 
with  a  suddenness  that  remmds  one  of  the  fable  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments, where  palaces  were  built  in  a  single  night  by  the  magic  influence  of  the 
Lamp  of  Aladdin,  why  may  we  not  expect  to  see  the  borders  of  Deep  River,  within 
a  very  few  years,  inhabited  by  a  dense  population,  and  adorned  with  flourishing 
villages  and  cities,  and  Wilmington,  with  her  increased  commerce,  approximate  to 
the  wealth  and  splendor  of  Philadelphia  f  That  similar  results  will  follow  from  the 
development  of  the  mineral  riches  of  Deep  River,  is  as  certain  as  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  That  they  will  follow  more  rapidly  than  they  have  done  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, IS  equally  certain.*    Pennsylvania,  at  the  commencement  of  her  mineral 

*  Tbe  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  villages  and  cities  have  sprang  into  exist'*nce  in 
themininffdlBtricts  of  reniieylvania,maybe  instanced  in  the  cases  of  Carbondale,  Hones- 
dale  and  PottsvOle,  among  hundreds  of  others.  lo  18S8,  there  was  but  one  building  on 
the  site  of  Carbondale,  and  that  a  log  tenement.  In  1845,  it  contiined  a  thriving  ana  in- 
dutrioos  population  of  3,500,  occupying  ^ood  boildines.  Honesdale  was  corered  by  the 
primitive  forest  in  1828 ;  in  1845,  it  oontamed  a  population  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  persons. 
And  all  this  prosperity  arose  from  the  mining  of  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  tons 
of  coaL  The  same  amount  mined  on  Deep  River  would  produce  necessarily  the  same  re- 
sults. In  1825,  commenced  the  first  mining  operations  of  Schuylkill  Conn^.  In  1841. 
tbe  central  town  of  PoCtsviUe,  originating  at  a  later  date  than  we  have  quoted,  contaisea 
9  TOL.  I. 
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op6ratioD8,  had  to  conteDd  with  pr^adices  as  to  the  um  of  her  anthracite— prcgo- 
•     dices  which  experience  has  conquered,  and  yon  will  not  have  to  oyercome. 

In  eight  years  from  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  mines,  she  had  sent  to 
market  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  A  greater  amount  can  be 
sent  from  Deep  Biver  in  two  years  from  the  opening  of  her  navigation.  It  waj 
twenty-two  years  before  Pennsylvania  had  snnt  to  market  in  any  one  year  a  mil- 
lion of  tons.  Deep  River  can  send  that  amount  within  five  years.  If  capital  aaid 
enterprise  will  do  for  North  Carolina  what  they  have  done  for  Pennsylvania, 
then  will  the  future  progress  of  North  Carolina  be  more  rapid  than  has  been  the 
past  progress  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Pennsylvania  the  soil  and  climate  are  against 
her ;  in  North  Carolina  they  are  in  her  favor. 

The  navigation  of  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  Rivers  is  never  interrupted  vvith  iee. 
The  canals  of  Pennsylvania  are  frozen  up  four  months  in  the  year.  During  that 
period,  the  bituminous  coals  of  Deep  River  can  go  north,  or  seek  the  more  pmfifii- 
ble  markets  of  Charleston,  Savanoah,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  West  India  Ishinda. 
Another  advantage  in  favor  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  natural  fertility  of  her  soil, 
while  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  are  sterile  and  unproductive  in  agricultunil 
products.  Deep  River  and  the  adjacent  country,  with  the  aid  of  the  fertilizins 
manures,  lime,  plaster,  and  guano,  which  will  form  the  return  cargoes  of  coal 
vessels  from  the  North,  will  become,  in  a  few  years,  the  Nili  or  the  Sooth.    Its 

Sroducts  will  quadruple,  and  will  find  a  homx  mabkxt  on  the  spot  which  pro- 
uces  them. 

The  iron  ore  of  Deep  River  forms  an  important  item  in  this  estimate.  Iron  of 
as  good  quality,  and  in  as  ^reat  abundance  as  in  any  country,  is  found  in  North 
Carolina.  On  Deep  River  it  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  coaL  On  the 
land  of  Peter  G.  Evans,  Esq.,  the  coal  is  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  iron  ore,  three 
feet  in  thickness,  which  yields  fifly  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  coal  which  underliea 
it,  is  six  feet  thick,  and  of  that  kind  best  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
The  iron,  when  manufactured,  can  be  transported  to  New-York  at  a  less  cost  than 
it  can  be  sent  to  the  same  market  from  the  celebrated  works  at  Danville  or 
Northumberland,  on  the  Susquehanna.  It  can  be  also  manu&ctnred  at  less  ex- 
pense, as  those  establishments  pay  a  higher  price  for  their  coal  than  it  can  be 
procured  at  on  Deep  River.  At  Danville  and  Northumberland,  the  coal  cost 
|2  50  a  ton.  On  Deep  River  it  can  be  had  for  the  price  of  mining  it,  as  those 
who  own  the  iron  own  the  coal.  But  the  iron  need  not  be  sent  abroad  for  a 
market.  There  is  a  better  market  at  home.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come, 
when  the  manufactures  of  iron  on  Deep  River  will  supply  the  wants  of  a  large 
extent  of  country  beyond  the  limits  of  North  Carolina. 

The  water-power  on  Deep  River  is  scarcely  equalled  in  any  part  of  our  covntry. 
In  cheapness,  it  is  unrivalled.  Dams  which,  on  most  situations,  are  expensive 
structures,  are  here  already  built  without  charge  to  the  owners  of  the  adjacent 
lands.  Eighteen  of  these  are  already  constructed  by  the  navigation  company  of 
Deep  River.  Such  are  the  prospect*  of  the  valley  of  Deep  River, — And  m  view 
of  them,  can  the  most  skeptical  doubt  of  the  mafrnifieenl  future  of  that  fevered 
region  T— Or  that  the  progress  of  population  and  improvement  will  advance  with 
a  more  rapid  pace  than  it  has  ever  done  in  Pennsylvania  7  Should  foreign  capi- 
talists hereafter  be  induced  to  associate  with  your  people  in  developing  the  trea- 
sures of  Deep  River,  its  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  the  present  holders  of  the 
land  will  part  with  their  interests  upon  the  full  knowledge  of  their  value;  and 
the  capital  that  may  find  its  way  hither,  from  other  regions,  will  form  part  of 
that  fund  which  is  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  your  state  government ;  and 
the  laborers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen  wno  may  accompany  or  follow  it,  will 
minsle  with  your  people,  become  identified  with  your  interests,  and  add  to  the 
wealth,  population,  and  strength  of  your  native  state. 

the  following  estabLishments  for  the  edacation  of  the  ehildren  of  the  miners  and  new- 
settled  residents :  Six  private  acbools,  nnmberioff  479  pupils ;  eight  public  schools,  num- 
bering 472  pupils ;  eight  Sunday  schools,  numbering  1,137  pupib ;  teachers,  166 ;  total, 
3,254,  with  a  library  of  1,659  volumes.  PotUville  now  contains  a  popnlatioD  of  nearly 
fifkeen  thousand. 
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[We  present  with  great  pleasure  to  our  readers  the  following  paper,  which  was 
read  by  William  Gregg,  Esq.,  before  the  South  Carolina  Institute  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Art,  Mukanical  Ingenuity  and  Industry ^  and  a  corrected  copy  sent  to 
OS  by  the  author.  Mr.  Gregg  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
valuable  citizens  of  the  South,  and  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  man  in  it 
towards  exciting  a  spirit  of  broad  and  liberal  manufacturing  enterprise.  We 
noticed  this  in  a  biographical  sketch  which  appeared  in  our  March  number. 
Will  not  such  men  be  raised  up  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee  1  Alabama  has  already  her  Pratt,  (jreorgia  her  Winter,  and 
Kentucky  her  Hamilton  Smith  !  A  single  resolute,  determined  spirit  among  us 
in  the  South- West,  could  effect  an  industrial  revolution  through  all  our  limits. 
Who  will  be  the  man  to  lead,  direct,  and  concentrate  public  opinion  upon  this 
subject  ?    Truly,  the  harvest  is  plentiful,  but  the  laborers  are  few  !  ] — £d. 

Thb  object  of  the  Institute  which  I  address  to-night,  is  to  enlighten 
public  opinion — stimulate  industry— encourage  efforts  of  mechanical 
ingenuity — to  bring  men  together  to  exchange  ideas  on  practical  sub- 
jects ;  more  particularly  to  produce  a  harmonious  connection  between 
the  working  artisan  and  the  capitalist,  that  a  combined  effort  may  be 
made  to  promote  that  diversity  in  the  domestic  pursuits  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  which  we  think  necessary  to  preserve  her 
position  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations,  and  to  establish  in  her  be- 
half a  fair  competition  in  the  onward  strife  for  physical,  political  and 
moral  greatness. 

Industry  is  tiie  foundation  of  all  human  happiness — without  it,  we 
can  be  neither  good  nor  great. 

To  cherish  national  industry,  and,  consequently,  national  virtue, 
intelligence,  comfort  and  happiness,  has  been  the  object  of  the  great 
philosophers  of  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  a  theme  which  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  enlightened  of  every  nation.  But  unfor- 
tunately for  the  people  at  large,  they  have,  until  modem  times,  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Sages,  philoso- 
phers and  politicians  have  not  been  content  with  making  laws  and 
devising  means  for  controlling  the  evil  passions  of  men  and  for  the 
protection  of  property,  but  have  undertaken  to  direct  how  individuals 
should  proceed  in  order  to  its  accumulation.  Their  efforts  have  more 
frequently  proved  a  blight  than  a  benefit  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  people — sophisticated,  as  most  politicians  are,  biased  in  many  in- 
stances by  sinister  motives,  always  on  hobbies — mischief  has  been 
wrought  where  good  was  intended.  Such  is  the  frailty  of  man,  that 
there  are  but  few,  even  of  the  most  distinguished,  who  have  not  set 
out  with  preconceived  notions  of  national  policy  which  time  and  in- 
vestigation failed  to  overcome.  They  remained  special  pleaders,  ad- 
vocates for  a  particular  code  of  dogmas,  right  or  wrong.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  greatest  intellects  the  world  has  ever  produced,  have,  from 
a  wrong  direction  of  their  powerful  efforts,  done  the  greatest  mischief. 

If  we  follow  back  the  history  of  human  society  to  its  foundation, 
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we  find  that  men  everywhere  and  at  all  times  have  been  led  away  by 
sophisms,  each  entertaining  a  diBTerent  opinion  as  to  the  fVindamental 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  nations,  not  only  in  their  civil  and 
religious  polity,  but  in  their  industrial  pursuits. 

!^rtunately  for  us,  modem  times  and  modem  improvements  have 
wrought  a  wonderful  change,  and  thrown  the  power  of  governments 
mqre  or  less  into  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  the  great  restraining 
power — community  of  interest  and  public  opinion  among  the  people — 
is  now  being  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  crowned  heads 
and  despotic  rulers  are  fast  losing  the  power,  which  once  existed,  to 
plunge  nations  into  war,  or  stop  the  wheels  of  commerce  at  pleasure. 

Books  have  been  written  and  arguments  exhausted, — protected 
industry,  free  trade,  excessive  agriculture  and  encouragement  to  ma- 
nufactures, have  each  had  their  advocates.  No  one  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  thrift,  a  na- 
tural and  blessed  pursuit.  The  common  instincts  of  the  natural  man  • 
lead  to  this  occupation :  but  to  stop  at  the  mere  feeding  the  animal,  is 
but  one  step  in  advance  of  the  savage.  Man  has  been  endowed  with 
faculties  which  fit  him  for  a  higher  destiny ;  his  nature  is  becoming 
every  day  better  understood.  The  science  of  government  has  been 
tempered  and  moulded  to  suit  the  changes  which  are  going  on,  and  it 
must  be  left  to  fnture  ages,  unincumbered  by  party  feelings  and  per- 
sonal interests,  and  the  various  wire-drawn  notions  of  the  day,  to  de- 
cide who  have  been  the  real  benefactors  of  mankind.  Let  the  de- 
cision be  what  it  may,  no  one  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  we  are  in  the 
road  to  a  state  of  perfection  not  yet  fully  ponceived.  All  are  now 
willing  to  admit,  that  man  has  hitherto  fallen  far  short  of  filling  the 
destiny  which  nature  has  allotted  to  him.  The  onward  course  of 
science,  aided  by  the  mechanic  arts,  has  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  his  existence.  The  developnlents  of  the  last  century,  and 
particularly  of  the  last  fifly  years,  have  opened  new  fields  for  philo- 
sophical research — new  sources  of  speculation  for  political  economists 
— ^and  shown  that  man,  in  his  animal  and  physical  nature,  has  as  yet 
only  shadowed  forth  and  prefigured  his  fiiture  destiny.  But  it  re- 
mains for  the  progressing  advance  of  science  and  the  arts  to  place  him 
on  the  elevated  platform  that  he  is  finally  destined  to  occupy.  Each 
successive  year  brings  with  it  new  discoveries  and  new  combinations, 
and  gives  us  clearer  lights  as  to  his  nature  and  powers.  The  ball 
of  science  is  now  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  affairs  of  man  are  in  such 
a  train  as  to  give  scope  to  all  his  powers.  When  the  talent  which 
nature  has  given  is  in  all  instances  properly  cultivated,  and  each  per- 
son placed  where  he  can  do  his  full  share,  the  car  of  progress  will  ad- 
vance with  the  power  and  rapidity  of  steam,  and  our  onward  speed 
be  accelerated  ten-fold.  Where  the  next  century  is  to  bring  us,  or 
even  the  coming  fifly  years,  the  wisest  cannot  predict;  none  will 
attempt  to  say  what  our  children  are  to  witness  a  half  century  hence. 
All  the  great  minds  of  the  world  are  now  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
searches, and  every  day  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  world, 
and  fumishes  the  means  of  still  further  progress.  Every  individual 
seems  to  be  bom  with  a  talent  to  fit  him  for  useful  occupation  in  life  • 
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kence  we  see  some  preparing  themselves  from  choice  fot  the  most 
ordinary  labors  of  life,  and  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  menial  occupa- 
tions ;  others  again  we  Und  disposed  to  betake  themselves  to  mecha- 
nics ;  others  have  a  natural  talent  for  mathematics  and  a  taste  for  en- 
gineering; some  are  led  by  natural  bent  of  mind  to  pursue  the  study 
of  natural  history,  others  geology,  botany,  medicine,  law,  divini- 
ty, commerce,  navigation ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  employment  apper- 
taining to  the  various  ramifications  of  civilized  society,  which  indivi- 
duals will  not  be  found  whose  inclinations  predispose  them  to  adopt 
Hius  it  would  seem  that  the  elements  of  society  are  founded  in  di- 
versity of  pursuits ;  and  no  community  can  expect  long  periods  of 
prosperity,  which  becomes  so  engrossed  in  a  single  pursuit,  that  the 
rarious  orders  of  talent  may  not  be  put  to  profitable  use.  The 
plough,  the  anvil  and  the  loom,  will  be  found  to  be  necessary,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  in  every  country,  to  render  it  independent  and  pros- 
perous. Diversity  of  pursuits  I  then  hold  to  be  indispensable.  Its 
tendency  is  to  vivify  the  intellect  of  the  people,  and  render  them, 
as  a  body,  energetic,  active  and  powerful. 

Modern  history  teaches  us,  that  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  mechanic  arts,  have  nations  prospered  and  become  elevated 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
Spain  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  nations  of  Europe  for  intelligeinje 
and  social  refinement,  and  Great  Britain  equally  so  for  ignorance  and 
barbarism — she  was  proverbially  ignorant.  Even  in  London,  her  em- 
porium of  refinement,  the  common  people  were  so  ignorant  that  shop- 
keepers did  not  use  lettered  sign-boards,  because  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  not  be  able  to  read  them ;  for  the  same  reason,  houses 
were  not  numbered.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  re- 
ligious persecution  in  Spain  drove  from  that  then  prosperous  country, 
filmed  for  her  arts  and  manufactures,  most  of  her  skilful  artisans,  who 
found  refxige  and  encouragement  in  England,  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  intelligence  of  the  artisans  of  France  and  Germany, 
who  had  given  character  to  those  countries,  united  with  their  religious 
opinions,  caused  also  their  expulsion  from  their  native  land,  and  many 
of  the  Huguenots,  constituting  the  working-class,  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  contributed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  her  industrial  eminence. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  exiled  from  Spain,  France,  and  Belgium,  were 
the  founders  of  England's  greatness.  She  has  been  regularly  ad- 
vancing, commencing  with  that  period,  and  now  stands  pre-eminent 
for  intelligence,  wealth,  and  power,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  plough,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom,  grouped  together,  would  be 
considered,  in  any  enlightened  country,  to  present  an  emblem  of  civi- 
lization, thrift,  and  comfort  Their  proper  combination  has  never 
&lled  to  produce  prosperity  and  wealth.  They  are  the  great  civili- 
zers  of  the  world ;  they  were  in  use  from  the  earliest  periods,  though 
without  much  advance.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  day  to 
do  the  work  of  setting  them  in  motion.  By  the  aid  of  science  and 
mechanic  art,  they  have  been  made  to  perform  the  work  for  which 
they  were  designed  ;  and  the  rapid  strides  which  have  been  witnessed 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  lead  us  into  utter  amazement  when  we  attempt 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  future. 
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The  art  of  printing  relieved  the  world  of  a  great  clog,  by  enlight- 
ening the  masses.  It  was  performing  its  work,  however,  two  hundred 
years  before  the  year  of  progress  commencBd ;  it  was  reserved  for 
the  days  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  when  a  combination  of  chemistry 
and  mechanic  art  was  brought  into  use.  This  produced  a  power 
which  set  the  whole  to  investigating  the  subject.  Science  points  out 
the  elements  to  be  controlled.  She  blows  the  blast  and  fuses  the 
ball,  mechanic  art  puts  it  in  shape,  and  prepares  it  to  be  distributed 
to  the  various  uses  of  society. 

Science  is  daily  pointing  out  new  elements  of  power,  hitherto 
thought  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  man.  The  active  intellect  and 
iron-grasp  of  the  mechanic,  has  found  means  to  put  these  powerful 
elements  into  practice.  Eacb  day  brings  with  it  new  inventions ;  each 
year,  as  it  rolls  around,  becomes  a  marked  era  from  whidi  some  great 
discovery  takes  date. 

Time  was  when  the  world  was  ready  to  make  war  on  any  improve- 
ment calculated  to  dispense  with  animal  or  manual  labor.  Not  two 
hundred  years  ago,  the  agricultural  products  of  England  were  trans- 
ported on  pack-horses  from  one  point  to  another,  and  while  the  pro- 
ducts of  one  district  were  suffered  to  rot  for  the  want  of  a  market, 
the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  districts  were  actually  suffering  from 
starvation.  Yet  we  learn  that  the  first  efforts  to  improve  and  cheapen 
the  modes  of  transportation  were  met  with  resistance  and  violent 
clamor  from  the  owners,  drivers  and  breeders  of  pack-horsed.  The 
first  efforts  to  make  Macadamized  roads  were  resisted  by  the  populace 
of  England  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  so  it  has  been  with  all  great 
inventions  up  to  the  present  day.  Man  seems  to  have  gained  wisdom 
by  experience.  He  is  now  able  to  perceive  that  anything  which 
abridges  labor  adds  to  the  amount  of  human  happiness,  and  that  the 
embarrassing  effects  on  particular  communities  and  branches  of  in- 
dustry, although  in  many  instances  distressing,  are  but  temporary. 
Things  soon  adjust  themselves,  and  it  is  equally  soon  found  that  every 
material  advance  in  saving  labor  tends  to  cheapen  the  necessaries  of 
life,  encourage  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  and  affords  more  leisure 
for  mental  cultivation,  thus  increasing  our  rapidly  accumulating  powers 
of  progression. 

As  1  have  observed,  about  three  hundred  years  ago  the  mechanic 
arts  commenced  to  flourish  in  England.  Tlieir  introduction  marks 
the  period  when  her  onward  progress  commenced.  Previous  to  that 
time,  her  population  had  increased  very  little  in  a  thousand  years — ^it 
was  at  that  time  less  than  5,000,000.  She  has  since  become  the 
great  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  her  strides  in  greatness  are 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history.  She  has  founded  nations,  peo- 
pled continents,  and  increased  her  own  population  five  fold ;  and  it  is 
a  singular  and  striking  fact  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  the  first  225 
years  after  the  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts  into  Great  Britain, 
she  only  added  two  millions  and  a  half  to  her  population :  while  the 
last  seventy-five  years,  since  the  invention  of  Whitney's  Saw  GKn, 
Arkwright's  Spinning  Jenny,  and  Watts's  Steam  Engine,  notwith- 
standing the  millions  of  people  with  which  she  has  supplied  other  coun- 
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tries— -flhe  has  in  that  short  period  added  about  twenty  millions  to  her 
pe<^le.  She  is  still  making  rapid  strides,  and  her  example  has  set  the 
whole  civilized  world  in  motion.  The  slothful  operation  of  hand 
labor  is  now  repudiated  by  all  intelligent  nations,  and  we  find  the 
continental  powers  of  Europe  looking  to  the  strong  arm  of  machinery 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  masses.  Even  Russia, 
that  semi-barbarian  nation,  is  not  disposed  to  be  lefl  behind  in  this 
strife  for  onward  progress  and  rapid  advance  in  human  knowledge 
asd  perfectioih 

And  shall  we  in  South  Carolina  content  ourselves  to  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Northern  states,  and  the  balance  of  the  manu- 
&cturing  world,  that  Ireland,  poor  Ireland,  does  to  England — ^hewers 
of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water  ?  Shall  we  not  endeavor  to  furnish 
our  quota  of  the  mechanical  talent  which  is  so  rapidly  revolutionizing 
the  affiursof  mani 

Who  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  hundreds  of  the  sons  of  South  Carolina 
have  lived  and  died  in  ignorance,  who  with  proper  opportunities 
would  have  been  great  in  their  day  and  generation  1  Is  there  an  in- 
dividual in  this  assembly  who  doubts  thai  we  have  living  boys  now 
amongst  us  with  natural  talents  to  fit  them  for  any  .profession?  and 
who  need  but  opportunity  to  bring  them  out  to  shine  as  bright  stars 
in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  nations  ?  How  many  persons  have 
we  in  South  Carolina  who  really  believe  that  great  changes  in  our  in- 
dustrial pursuits  are  not  necessary  1  The  number  is  certainly  small. 
Who  is  it  amongst  us  that  believes  that  we  have  not  the  enei^  and 
all  the  requisites  to  success  1  Persons  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
energetic  character  of  our  cotton  and  rice  planters,  must  be  aware  that 
they  are  not  surpassed  in  activity  and  management  by  any  class  of 
capitalists  in  our  country.  A  portion  of  our  capital,  directed  with 
dmilar  enei^,  would  be  made  to  yield  profit  in  any  pursuit 

Many  objections  have  been  ui^ed  against  the  introduction  of  man- 
u£ictores  among  us.  Some  say  they  have  a  demoralizing  tendency ; 
others  apprehend  the  dissemination  of  Abolition  principles ;  others 
again  fltUter  themselves,  that  notwithstanding  outward  appearances 
are  against  us,  we  are  wealthier,  more  prosperous,  and  in  a  better 
condition,  both  in  reference  to  our  present  and  future  prospects,  than 
any  of  the  Eastern  states.  Let  us  not  blind  ourselves  with  such  false 
notions,  but  make  the  inquiry — What  is  national  wealth  ?  It  does 
not  consist  in  money,  which  can  take  wings  and  fly  away — ^may  be 
here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  located  in  New-York  never  to  return.  It 
consists  in  the  mental  and  physical  improvement  of  the  people;  the 
^^buining  of  swamps  and  bringing  waste  lands  into  cultivation ;  resus- 
citating worn-out  soil;  increasing  population;  the  construction  of 
ndi-ro^ds,  turnpikes,  fine  bridges,  and'  all  the  facilities  for  internal 
communication;  th^increase  and  improvement  of  our  cities,  rearing 
new  villages,  and  durable  and  comfortable  country  dwelling-houses. 
These  are  marks  of  national  wealth  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  demoralizing  eflects  produced  by 
the  manufacturing  system  of  New-England.  The  dreadful  vices  and 
wide-qiread  pauperism  of  the  manu&cturing  towns  of  England  have 
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become  a  hackneyed  theme.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  evils 
exist,  but  time  will  cure  them.  We  are  often  led  into  error  by  build- 
ing our  arguments  on  false  premises ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  make 
the  inquiry  now,  whether  the  notion  that  England  is  worse  off  than 
formerly  is  not  founded  in  error. 

What  are  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism  1  The  answer  must  be,  low 
wages  and  high  prices  for  the  necessary  article  of  man's  subsistence. 
By  a  reference  to  the  history  of  England,  we  find  that  wages  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second  were  very  low,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  exceedingly  high.  The  average  wages  of  men  was 
at  that  time  from  $1  50  to  |l  75  per  we^k,  without  board.  At  the 
present  time,  the  average  wages  of  the  manufacturing  operatives  of 
England,  taking  the  average  of  men,  women  and  children,  is  |2  50 
per  week. 

The  wages  of  a  bricklayer  or  carpenter  in  those  early  days,  was 
about  fifty  cents  a  day,  now  |1  50,  and  the  only  article  oi  con- 
sumption which  was  cheaper  then  than  now,  was  meat ;  but  it  was 
rarely  within  reach  of  the  poor.  Flour  and  all  breadstufis  were  dearer, 
and  articles  of  clothing  of  the  most  ordinary  description  five  times 
dearer  than  now.  Sugar,  salt,  coals,  candles,  soap,  and  all  such  arti- 
cles, were  infinitely  dearer.  In  1685,  of  the  880,000  femilies  of  Eng- 
land, 440,000  families  eat  meat  but  once  a  week,  the  other  440,000 
families  indulged  in  its  use  twice  a  week.  It  seems  that  at  that  period 
there  were  1,330,000  paupers  in  England  out  of  a  population  of 
5,500,000.  La  1846,  the  number  who  received  relief  was  only 
1,332,000  out  of  a  population  of  17,000,000.  By  these  statements  il 
is  made  to  appear  that  the  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  peqpTe 
of  England  has  been  gradually  improving ;  they  are  certainly  letter 
off  than  the  people  of  Ireland  and  many  of  the  continental  nations, — 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  numbers  of  labcfrers 
who  are  annually  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  then,  again,  the  immense  population  that  the  soil  of 
England  has  to  support,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  there  is  not 
more  distress  than  really  exists ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  strcmgest  proofs 
of  the  wisdom  of  her  policy,  that  she  has  gone  on  increasing  so  rapidly 
in  wealth,  population,  power  and  greatness. 

Are  we  to  continue  to  entertain  the  exploded  doctrine  that  we  can 
hold  our  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  the  exclusive 
pursuit  of  agriculture  1  Such  doctrines  have  been  repudiated  by  nearly 
all  the  great  statesmen  of  the  world ;  and  we  perceive  that  nearly  all 
civilized  nations  are  preparing  to  enter  into  a  competition  in  n^anufac- 
turing,  and  have  become  satisfied  that  it  is  their  policy  to  supply  them- 
selves  with  all  the  primary  articles  of  consumption. 

The  restrictive  policy  of  the  English  government  towards  us 
caused  our  separation.  For  many  years  after  we  became  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  sJae  used  every  possible  effort  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  machinery  amongst  us.  Severe  laws  were  made  and  heavy  pe- 
nalties attached  to  their  violation  to  prevent  the  export  of  machinery, 
or  the  migration  of  artisans  to  this  or  any  other  country  from  Eng- 
land.   She  has  thus  been  able  to  keep  down  the  arts  in  Ireland  and 
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her  colonies,  and  for  many  years  has  had  a  monopoly  of  the  manu 
fiu^ring  business  of  the  world.  The  charm  has,  however,  been  bro- 
ken, and  the  United  States  and  most  other  countries  are  busying 
themselves  in  the  various  modes  of  introducing  the  arts  :  indeed,  it 
has  been  made  plainly  manifest  that  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  if  not 
of  choice. 

Can  we  have  a  stronger  illustration  of  the  difference  between  an 
agricultural  country  and  one  with  mixed  employments,  than  the  con- 
trast between  England  and  Ireland  ?  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  cul« 
tivated  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Her  territory  is  not  larger 
than  that  of  South  Carolina,  yet  her  soil  supports  a  population  of 
about  9,000,000  of  people,  and  independent  of  this,  exports  to  Eng- 
land alone  about  150,000,000  worm  of  agricultrntd  products,  and 
what  does  she  receive  in  return  1  The,  to  her,  costly  products  of  Eng- 
land's workshops !  The  product  of  the  labor  of  ten  able-bodied 
Irishmen  is  produced\by  a  qKild  in  England  ! 

South  CaiK>lina  daims  to  be  strictly  agricultural.  She  produces 
tiu'ee  to  five  bales  of  cotton  with  an'  able-bodied  hand.  It  is  sent  to 
a  foreign  market  and  returned  in  a  manufactured  state,  its  value  in- 
creased from  three  to  ten-fold  by  the  labor  principally  of  women  and 
children,  where  firom  ten  to  twenty  bales  to  the  hand  are  worked  into 
doth.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  South  Carolina  seek  the  green 
fields  and  shady  watering  places  of  the  North  to  spend  their  summers 
and  their  monev,  when  if  our  moun]bain  regions  were  enlivened  by 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the.  shuttle,  and  ornamented  with 
beautiful  and  thrifly  villages,  they  would  be  found  equally  attractive, 
and  certainly  as-  conducive  to  health. 

That  some  diange  is  necessary  m  our  state,  no  one  can  doubt; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  abandon  our  present  system  jof 
agriculture,  and  enter  into  a  competition  with  the  world  in  the  various 
complicated  branches  of  manufocttfres.  Different  countries  are.  very 
differently  situated  in  regard  to  suoti  interests.  Great  Britain  has  the 
position,  mineral  resources,  and  many  other  advantages,  that  render 
her  peculiarly  situated  for  a  manufacturing  people ;  and  when  she  is 
forced,  as  she  will  be  in  the  course  of  time,  to  give  up  the  production 
of  coarse  cotton  doth  and  yam,  she  will  be  able  to  turn  her  atten- 
tion to  many  other  branches  equally  as  profitable,  and  still,  in  all  pro- 
bability, retain  a  lai^e  portion  of  her  present  immense  capital  in  ma- 
nufacturing for  the  supply  of  countries  not  so  fevorably  situated  as 
herself.  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  New-York  and  New-England, 
will  become  her  most  formidable  rivals.  The  continental  nations  of 
Europe  must  in  time  measurably  supply  themselves.  Russia  is  si- 
tuated, with  regard  to  hemp,  very  mudi  as  we  are  in  relation  to  cot- 
ton. Her  true  policy  is  to  manufacture  her  hemp,  and  not  permit  it 
to  be  exported  in  the  raw  state  to  be  manufactured  by  foreigners  and 
returned  to  her  for  consumption.  Just  so  with  South  Carolina :  she 
is,  and  will  probably  remain  a  cotton-growing  state ;  and  with  her 
&cilities  for  its  manufiicture  into  coarse  fikbrics,  it  would  seem  to  be 
equally  impolitic  to  send  it  away  in  the  raw  state ;  particularly  that 
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portion  of  it  which  is  to  be  returned  for  her  own  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  reasons  which  may  be  given  in  fevor  of  tiiis  species  of 
manufacturing  will  not,  however,  apply  with  the  same  force  to 
other  pursuits — ^it  is  not  desirable  that  Carolina  should  go  gene- 
rally into  manufacturing,  particularly  where  governmental  protection 
will  be  necessary  to  sustain  a  competition  with  other  countries. 
Let  her  husband  her  own  resources,  and  the  articles  which  will  inci- 
dentally follow  the  manufacture  of  cotton  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  us. 

Among  these  branches  of  industry  will  of  necessity  be  the  erec- 
tion of  steam-engines,  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
carriages  and  wagons.  All  mechanical  trades  which  appertain  to 
house-building  will  be  vastly  stimulated,  the  mechanic  arts  generally 
will  be  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  small  manufactures  common  to 
cities,  and  which  can  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cellars  and  gar- 
rete^  hoks  -and  comers,  by-ways  and  alleys,  will  cluster  around  us  in 
Charleston,  and  add  their  charming  influence  to  the  spirit  of  onward 
progress  in  remodelling  our  old-fashioned  city.  Let  those  who  have 
misgivings  on  the  subject,  banish  from  their  thoughts  that  Soutb  Ca- 
rolina will  ever  become  so  infatuated  as  to  endeavor  to  follQw  the 
footsteps  of  New-England  and  Great  Britain,  who  have  erected  towns, 
and  we  may  say  cities,  to  be  employed  almost  exclusively  in  one 
article.  For  instance :  hosiery,  shoes,  locks,  hinges,  fine  cutlery, 
chimney  furniture,  buttons,  pins,  needles,  and  last,  but  not  least,  jews- 
harps, — eadi  have  a  lai^e  population  in  particular  districts  engaged  in 
their  manufacture. 

South  Carolina,  in  conmion  with  Vii^nia,  North  CaroliniR  and 
Georgia,have  peculiar  advantages  in  many  of  the  most  simple  branches 
of  manufacturing,  and  the  elements  properly  used  are  calculated  to 
render  them  most  powerfiil,  wealthy  and  prosperous  states.  Among 
these  elements,  the  institution  of  slavery  stands  foremost ;  it  is  the 
means  of  giving  to  capital  a  positive  control  over  labor,  and  of  that 
kind  of  labor  which  nature  seems  to  have  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  industry  in  the  low  lands  of 
the  southern  states.  In  all  other  countries,  and  particularly  manu- 
facturing states,  labor  and  capital  are  assuming  an  antagonistical  po- 
sition. Here  it  cannot  be  the  case ;  capital  will  be  able  to  control 
labor,  even  in  manufactures  with  whites,  for  blacks  can  always  be  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  need.  We  will,  however,  find  no  want  of  em- 
ployment for  our  negroes  in  agriculture ;  although  the  world  seems 
to  be  overstocked  with  cotton,  its  use  is  only  in  its  infiUttMr^-^jJC^- 
world  now  consumes  5,000,000  bales.  If  double  that  quantity  were 
made,  means  would  soon  be  found  to  manufacture  it  into  cloth,  and 
the  present  advances  making  in  civilization  would  soon  find.*con- 
sumers  to  purchase  it ;  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  predict,  that  our 
children  wUl  live  to  see  the  world  consuming  20  millions  of  bales 
of  cotton. 

South  Carolina  contains  about  20  millions  of  acres  of  land.  From  the 
best  computation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  we  have  between  4  and 
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600,000  acres  of  swamp  susceptible  of  cultivation.  We  hare  one 
^iterprising  gentleman  in  the  state  who  has  set  the  noble  example, 
and  has  recently  made  about  forty  miles  of  ditches  and  reclaimed  12 
to  1,500  acres,  originally  worth  but  from  50  cents  to  $1  an  acre,  now 
a  dieaper  investment  at  $100,  than  our  best  pine  lands  at  $10. 
There  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  sort  of  land  yet  covered  with  the 
primitive  forests,  to  produce,  when  in  proper  cultiv^iqu^  5^0,000 
bales  of  cotton  ;  and  taking  all  the  old  countries  for  data,  no  one  can- 
doubt  the  capacity  of  South  Carolina  to  produce  6  or  800,000  bales, 
and  in  the  mean  time  furnish  provisions  for  the  support  of  two 
millions  of  people,  so  that  we  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  a  redundant  population ;  and  of  all  people,  we  are  the  last  who 
ought  to  express  fears  of  retrograde  in  morals  and  general  intelligence 
from  densely  populated  cities  and  overworked  masses  in  manu^tu- 
ring  towns.  Let  us  double  the  population  of  Charleston  and  of  the 
state,  if  .we  can,  and  see  the  foundation  of  a  few  of  these  manufactu- 
ring towns  laid,  before  we  suffer  ourselves  to  become  alarmed.  Our 
population  will  certainly  bear  doubling  before  we  are  elbowed  out  of 
the  country. 

Let  us  make  an  effort,  and  see  what  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  plough,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom,  will  do  for  South  Carolina ;  for 
aside  from  the  continual  embarrassments  which  must  attend  the 
strictly  and  exclusively  agricultural  country,  in  frosts,  droughts,  com- 
mercial convulsions,  and  combinations,  tariff,  <&;c.,  if  we  will  but  look 
at  the  vast  difference  in  productiveness  between  the  mechanic  or  fac- 
tory operative  and  agricultural  laborer,  we  will  be  led  at  once  to  the 
conclusion,  that  every  country  should  have  the  workshops  at  home 
which  supply  her  with  all  the  actual  necessaries  of  life ;  and  to  sup- 
pose, as  many  do,  that  this  species  of  independence  would  cripple 
commerce,  is  to  indulge  in  absurdities  not  tenable  with  argument. 
The  greater  the  diversity  of  pursuits,  generally  speaking,  the  greater 
the  prosperity  of  a  country,  and  prosperity  never  fails  to  stimulate 
commerce;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  countries  which  seemingly 
manu&cture  every  article  which  can  administer  to  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  man,  have  the  widest-spread  commerce.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  the  manufactures  of  France  might  suffice  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  Parisian,  yet  we  find  him  indulging  his  fency  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  costly  fabrics  of  the  London,  Roman,  Genevan  and 
Chinese  workshops ;  and  so  with  the  fashionables  of  London.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  beautiful  febrics  of  Eugland,  but  must  be 
arrayed  in  the  contraband  articles  smuggled  from  France.  We  see 
this  most  clearly  exemplified  in  New-England,  where  one  would  sup- 
pose every  article  which  enters  into  the  wants  of  man  could  be  sup- 
plied. Yet  her  ships  are  found  traversing  every  sea,  and  from  her 
mountains  to  the  sea-board  you  will  not  find  a  peasant  who  is  not 
indulging  in  articles  of  fancy  or  luxury  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  that  country  may  in  truth  be  said  to  be  literally  alive 
with  commerce. 

The  question    may  be  asked,  what   is  meant  by  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  cotton  1  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  every  planter  should  go  to  work  and  prepare  him- 
self to  spin  his  own  cotton  into  yam,  and  to  make  his  own  negro 
cloth,  &c.  Others,  that  our  entire  system  of  agriculture  is  to  be 
revolutionized,  our  rice  and  cotton-fields  turned  into  potato-patches, 
and  that  we  are  to  give  up  our  cotton  bales  for  wooden  clocks  and 
Yankee  notions. 

Any  change  for  the  better  must  be  gradual,  the  result  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion,  or  it  will  not  be  permanent.  In  attempting  to 
introduce  manufactures,  no  doubt  but  many  improper  things  will 
be  done,  and  much  capital  will  be  wholly  lost  to  its  owners,  by  inju- 
dicious investments  in  machinery. 

The  introduction  of  manufactures  will  not  interfere  with  the  pre- 
sent agricultural  capital  and  labor  of  the  country,  which  will  re- 
main very  much  as  it  is.  lliose  who  are  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits must  be  contented  to  look  for  their  advantages  in  the  general 
prosperity  which  will  be  brought  aroimd  them — ^a  home  market  for 
all  their  products,  increased  value  of  real  estate,  good  roads  for  the 
transportation  of  produce,  increased  population,  good  common 
schools,  and  the  example  of  a  working  class  of  white  people  around 
their  children.  They  will  in  this  way  be  induced  to  stay  at  home, 
and  the  money  which  has  hitherto  been  lavished  on  the  Northern, 
people  by  our  traveling  gentry,  will  be  kept  at  home  to  enrich  and 
beautify  our  own  country.  * 

We  should  make  our  own  leather,  and  manufacture  it ;  for,  if  not 
apparently  cheaper,  the  articles  would  be  better,  and  in  reality 
cheaper  :  we  would  thus  save  three  millions  per  annum.  Give  us 
1,000,000  cotton  spindles,  scattered  over  the  state,  wherever  water- 
power  may  be  obtainable,  or  cheap  fuel  to  work  steam-mills.  It 
will  not  be  our  policy  to  build  large  manufacturing  towns.  We 
would  lose  many  of  our  advantages  if  we  were  to  undertake  to  trans- 
port cotton  from  the  Pee  Dee  to  Granite ville,  or  from  Spartanburg 
to  the  sea-board,  or  from  the  sea-board  to  Anderson  and  Greenville. 
Policy  will  dictate  the  propriety  of  locating  mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
cotton-growing  districts,  and  the  business  will  of  necessity  be  done 
in  villages  and  not  in  large  towns. 

From  reading  the  accounts  given  of  the  loathsome  condition  of  the 
&otory  operatives  of  Manchester  and  many  other  places,  many  are 
led  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  manufacturing  has  a  tendency 
to  d^enerate  morally  and  physically ;  that  operatives  are,  of  neces- 
sity, shut  up  in  close,  dusty  and  unhealthy  apartments,  where  the 
heat  must  render  the  atmosphere  detrimental  to  human  health.  It 
would  be  well  to  inform  such  persons,  that  cotton  factories  are  of 
necessity  well  ventilated,  open  with  windows  to  emit  light  from  every 
side.  Such  buildings  are  usually  of  brick  or  stone,  and  ranging  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  from  eighty  to  four  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  are  from  two  to  five  stories  high.  So  much  for  the 
fectory  buildings.  As  regards  dwelling-houses,  our  operatives 
will    not  be    likely   to    be    crowded    twenty  and  thirty   into    a 
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room  not  twenty  feet  square,  as  in  Manchester,  where  thej  must  re- 
sort to  such  crowds  to  keep  warm  in  winter,  in  the  absence  of  wood, 
and  having  no  means  with  which  to  procure  better  quarters.  We 
have  plenty  of  space  and  abundance  of  fuel.  We  all  know  how 
dieaply  wooden  buildings  can  be  put  up  in  the  country,  and  that 
while  such  accotnmodations  secure  itie  operative  from  the  poisonous 
efiects  of  confined  atmosphere,  it  accords  with  our  ideas  of  comfort. 

Any  one  who  has  spent  a  summer  as  an  operative  in  the  cool  shade 
of  a  cotton  mill,  will  be  very  reluctant,  in  our  climate,  to  change  his 
situation  and  encounter  the  broiling  sun  of  the  cotton-field.  The 
labor  is  exceedinjgly  light,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer many  an  operative,  if  asked,  would  tell  you  that  the  hardest 
portion  of  his  day's  labor  was  walking  home  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
through  the  hot  sun,  for  his  dinner.  Our  factory  operatives  inva- 
riably give  up  the  business  with  great  reluctance,  and  when  driven 
from  an  establishment  in  consequence  of  bad  conduct,  they  are  sure 
to  be  found  seeking  employment  in  others ;  and  taking  it  altogether, 
I  think  it  clearly  susceptible  of  proof,  that  manufacturing  labor  is  a 
more  befitting  employment  for  southern  than  northern  peasantry. 

The  capital  requisite  to  put  in  operation  1,000,000  spindles,  one- 
fourth  of  the  factories  making  cloth,  the  other  three-fourths  yam, 
would  amount  to  about  $22,000,000 — a  sum  which  seems  enormous 
to  look  at  in  the  bulk,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  that  it  must  of 
necessity  be  a  work  of  time  covering  a  space  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  it  dwindles  into  insignificance,  particularly  when  we  take  into 
consideration  our  yearly  resources,  and  the  lar^e  amount  of  floating 
capital  now  in  our  city  groaning  under  the  weight  of  taxation.  Do  we 
want  better  proof  of  the  redundancy  of  our  floating  capital  than  the 
feet,  that  five  per  cents,  are  generally  at  par  1  Do  we  want  better 
proof  that  this  work  ought  to  have  been  commenced  long  ago,  than 
the  &ct  that  twenty  odd  millions  of  dollars  have  been  transfer- 
red from  this  very  city  to  the  northern  states  within  the  last  twenty 
years  1  Can  we  with  justice  attribute  this  immense  transfer  of  capital 
to  any  other  cause  than  that  which  renders  floating  capital  so  restive 
amongst  us  at  the  present — a  taxation  which  its  profits  will  not  bear  1 
The  capital  which  would  have  peopled  and  enriched  every  portion  of 
South  Carolina,  has  lefl  us,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no 
means  of  rendering  it  profitable,  and  that  our  exhausted  lands  and 
n^o  labor  would  not  yield  as  much  here  as  in  the  South-west. 
H^ice  it  is,  that  our  money  and  our  men  of  energy  and  action  have 
been  constantly  leaving  us,  and  our  population  has  been  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  almost  stationary. 

From  the  best  estimates  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  put  down 
the  white  people  who  ought  to  work  and  who  do  not,  or  who  are  so 
employed  as  to  be  wholly  unproductive  to  the  state,  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand.  To  run  a  cotton  factory  making  cloth,  it 
requires  a  hand  for  every  33  spindles ;  in  making  yarn,  only  a  hand 
to  45  spindles.  By  this  calculation,  1,000,000  will  require  about 
24,000  operatives,  that  is,  7,600  to  run  250,000  spmdles  makmg 
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cloth,  and  16,600  operatives  to  work  750,000  spindles  employed  in 
making  yarn.  By  this  it  appears  that  but  one-fifth  of  the  present 
poor  whites  of  our  state  would  be  necessary  to  operate  1,060,000 
spindles.  Can  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  long  before  so  many 
spindles  coUld  be  put  in  operation,  the  necessary  operatives  would  be 
found  among  us,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  changing  any  of  our 
present  sources  of  agricultural  revenue?  To  be  entirely  within 
bounds,  I  will  base  the  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  worked  up  atone- 
third  of  a  pound  to  the  spindle:  1,000,000  spindles  gives  333,383 
lbs.  per  day,  or  276,900  bales  of  350  lbs.  to  the  bale,  per  annum.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  market  at  our  doors  for  these  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, as  we  have  at  present  for  our  raw  cotton,  we  could  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  look  for  less  than  double  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  for  yam,  and  three  times  its  value  for  doth. 

Many  have  been  predicting  for  years  past,  that  South  Carolma 
would  be  driven  by  Western  competition  to  abandon  the  growth  of 
cotton.  This  notion  is  certainly  founded  in  error,  for  it  is  clearly 
ascertained,  that  on  our  best  lands  cotton  may  be  produced  to  as 
much  advantage  as  in  any  of  the  South-western  states.  What  we 
need  is  that  diversity  of  pursuit  which  fixes  the  capital  as  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  country,  and  I  think  that  South  Carolina  would  have  pre- 
sented quite  a  different  appearance  now,  had  public  opinion  been  pro- 
perly directed  to  this  subject  twenty  years  ago.  It  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  saved  us  some  of  the  capital  which  was  lost  by  the  United 
States  Bank.  It  would  certainly  have  stopped  with  us  many  millions 
of  mercantile  capital  which  has  gone  forever  from  us.  And  may  we 
not  go  further,  and  suppose  that  such  a  spirit  of  enterprise  would 
have  kept  within  our  state  many  of  the  enterprising  planters  who 
have  left  South  Carolina  with  their  negroes,  and  settled  in  the  West  ? 
Can  any  one  entertain  a  doubt  but  these  persons  would  be  better  off, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  much  more  contented,  if  they  had 
remained  to  assist  in  draining  swamp  land — a  work  which  another 
generation  will  have  to  perform  1 

The  handicraftsmen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  without  the  aid  of  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  or  crowding  themselves  into  masses, 
produce  annually  about  112,000,000  more  than  the  worth  of  our 
entire  cotton  crop,  with  cotton  even  at  high  prices.  It  is  evident  to 
all  observers,  that  Charleston  has  already  commenced  the  work  of 
reform.  The  sounds  of  the  steam-engine,  now  to  be  heard  in  various 
parts  of  our  city,  furnish  evidence  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  the 
work  is  progressing.  The  introduction  of  gas,  and  the  erection  of 
the  first  cotton  mill,  both  so  expeditiously  and  well  done,  give  evi- 
dence that  things  can  be  done  here  as  well  as  in  other  cities ;  they 
have  created  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  Charleston,  and  their 
foimders  deserve  to  have  their  names  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Now,  should  things  take  such  a  turn  in  the  city  of  Charleston  as  to 
bring  into  mechanical  pui-suits  the  scores  of  lads  who  are  hopelessly 
seeking  clerkships  and  other  employments,  and  a  class  of  men  be 
raised  up  amongst  us  who  would  produce  an  income  equal  to  one- 
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fourth  of  this  sum,  what  a  charming  influence  it  would  bring  to  bear 
on  every  vocation  of  business.  We  will  go  a  little  further,  and  sup- 
pose that  10,000  out  of  our  21,000  negroes  be  pushed  out  of  our  city 
to  the  country  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  their  place  be  filled  with 
a  working  set  of  white  artisans :  we  would  certainly  get  along  with 
11,000  negroes  to  wait  on  us,  and  would  doubtless  be  greatly  benefit- 
ed by  the  change.  "Will  advocates  for  such  a  doctrine  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  free-soilers  1  Large  towns  and  cities  are  composed  (at 
least  the  majority)  of  intelligent  people,  and  no  such  town  or  city 
could  be  brought  tc^ether  in  this  state,  whose  citizens  would  not 
understand  how  to  appreciate  the  institution  of  slavery  amongst  us. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  demoralizing  and  degrading  influence 
whicfi  cotton  factories  will  exert  on  the  country  people.  This  is  a 
suWiBct'  worthy  of  special  notice. 

■The  appropriation  annually  made  by  our  Legislature  for  our  school 
fund,  every  one  must  be  aware,  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned, 
has  been  little  better  than  a  waste  of  money,  and  all  efforts  to 
adopt  a  more  successful  system  have  failed ;  and  while  we  are  aware 
that  the  Northern  and  Eastern  states  find  no  difficulty  in  edu- 
cating their  poor,  we  are  nearly  ready  to  despair  of  success  in  the 
matter,  for  even  penal  laws  against  the  neglect  of  education  would 
&il  to  bring  many  of  our  country  people  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  notwithstanding  it  could  be  done  without  a  cent  of  expense. 
It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry  with  many  persons,  how 
the  condition  of  this  class  of  persons  could  be  ameliorated  ?  Many  have 
exhausted  their  wits  in  devising  schemes  for  the  better  regulating  our 
school  fund,  but  none  have  been  able  to  fathom  the  mystery  which 
has  hitherto  attended  our  fiiilure. 

I  have  long  been  under  the  impression,  and  every  day's  experience 
has  strengthened  my  convictions,  that  the  evils  exist  in  the  wholly 
n^lected  condition  of  this  class  of  persons.  Any  man  who  is  an  ob- 
server of  things,  could  hardly  pass  through  our  country  without  being 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  all  the  capital,  enterprise  and  intelligence  is 
employed  in  directing  slave  labor ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a 
large  portion  of  our  poor  white  people  are  wholly  neglected,  and  are 
sunered  to  while  away  an  existence  in  a  state  but  one  step  in  advance 
of  the  Indian  of  the  forest.  It  is  an  evil  of  vast  magnitude,  and 
nothing  but  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  will  efiect  its  cure. 
These  people  must  be  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  rich  and 
intelligent — they  must  be  stimulated  to  mental  action,  and  taught  to 
appreciate  education  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  life ;  and  this  we 
believe  may  be  effected  only  by  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  employment  so  well  calculated  to  induce 
them  to  habits  of  industry. 

My  experience  at  Graniteville  has  satisfied  me,  that  unless  our 
poor  people  can  be  brought  together  in  villages,  and  some  means  of 
employment  afforded  them,  it  will  be  an  utterly  hopeless  effort  to 
undertake  to  educate  them.  Our  Company  are  determined  to  spare 
no  means  which  will  be  necessary  to  school  the  children  at  Granite- 
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ville.  We  have  collected  at  tihat  place  about  800  people,  and  as 
likely  a  looking  set  of  country  girls  as  may  be  found,  industrious  and 
orderly  people,  but  deplorably  ignorant,  three-fourths  of  the  adults 
not  being  able  to  read  or  write  their  names.  The  Company  has  pro- 
vided a  good  school-house,  and  competent  teachers ;  find  books,  papers, 
dsc.,  all  free  of  charge ;  and  notwithstanding  our  rule  that  no  one  can  be 
permitted  to  occupy  our  houses  who  does  not  send  all  his  children  to 
school  that  are  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12,  it  was  with  some 
difficulty,  at  first,  that  we  could  make  up  even  a  small  school.  With 
the  aid  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  on  the  spot,  to  preach  to  tliem  and 
lecture  them  on  the  subject,  we  have  obtained  but  about  60  children 
for  our  school,  out  of  about  a  hundred  which  are  in  the  place.  We 
are  satisfied  that  nothing  but  time  and  patience  will  enable  us  to 
bring  them  all  out.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  could  witness  the  very 
great  change  in  the  appeawuice  of  the  population  of  GranitevUlfe, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  such  establishments,  if  con- 
ducted properly,  cannot  be  other  than  a  great  blessing  to  our  people ; 
and  it  is  very  clear  to  me,  that  the  only  means  of  educating  and 
Christianizing  our  poor  whites,  will  be  to  bring  them  into  such 
villages,  where  they  will  not  only  become  in^lligent,  but  a  thrifty 
and  useful  class  in  our  community — ^useful  in  rendering  us  indepen- 
'  dent  of  our  neighbors,  and  a  strong  arm  of  defence  in  case  of  need. 

Many  are  under  the  impression  that  foreigners  are  used  in  our 
factories.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  such,  that  a  few  are 
employed  in  some  instances,  to  learn  our  natives,  who  soon  become 
expert,  and  require  nothing  more  than  experienced  manufacturers  to 
direct  their  labor.  A  very  few  years,  I  trust,  will  render  us  indepen- 
dent even  of  that  class  of  persons. 

As  I  have  taken  a  wide  range  for  my  subject,  I  cannot  stop  to  enter 
into  comparative  profits  in  detail,  but  I  feel  that  I  would  be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  subject  by  merely  alluding  to  the  moral  reform  which 
such  establishments  are  calculated  to  work.  My  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations have  been  realized  in  the  impulse  which  Graniteville  has 
given  to  business  around — ^property  has  increased  in  value  in  every 
direction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  few  years  will  render  the  real 
estate  belonging  to  our  Company  worth  more  than  half  the  entire 
investment  already  made,  in  buildings,  machinery,  &c.  Some  years 
ago,  before  we  commenced  the  work  of  rearing  this  village,  a  very 
shrewd,  observing  old  gentleman,  in  that  vicinity,  observed  to  me, 
that  my  expectations  as  to  those  barren  hills  would  never  be  realized. 
A  few  days  ago  the  same  gentleman  made  an  observation  which  struck 
me  with  force.  He,  in  speaking  of  the  improvements  going  on,  said, 
that  he  could  now  see  that  the  hills  around  Aiken  and  Graniteville 
would,  in  a  few  years,  all  be  covered  with  white  houses.  And  what 
has  brought  him  to  this  conclusion?.  The  unmistakable  marks  of 
improvement  in  every  direction.  Already  do  we  see  fine  houses 
raising  their  heads  on  the  hills  around ;  and  long  before  you  reach 
Graniteville,  you  meet  with  these  unmistakable  proofs  of  thrift 
which  invariably  follow  such  enterprises.     A  hundred  such  villages 
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scattered  over  South  Carolina,  could  not  fail  to  give  a  new  aspect  to 
every  thing  around  us.  Hie  remotest  comers  of  the  state  would  feel 
the  hand  of  improvement,  and  such  would  be  the  change,  that  South 
Carolina  would  scarcely  know  herself.  The  wayworn  traveler  would 
be  warned  of  his  approach  to  a  manufacturing  village  miles  before  he 
reached  it,  by  the  tasty  cottages,  fine  residences,  white  fences  and 
tastefully  cultivated  grounds.  The  same  spirit  would  find  its  way  to 
Charleston  to  brighten  up  our  suburbs,  and  extend  the  dominions  of 
our  city,  and  soon  would  we  see  the  cabbage  and  potato  fields  of 
Charleston  Neck  giving  way  to  avenues,  streets  and  fine  blocks  of 
houses;  then,  indeed,  will  she  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  she  aspires 
to — Queen  City  of  the  South. 

And  1  believe  most  sincerely,  that  this  branch  of  manufactures,  once 
^rly  introduced,  would  be  a  nucleus  which  would  bring  around  it  all 
other  branches  of  manufactures  necessary  to  supply  us  with  the  com- 
mon articles  of  every-day  home  consumption.  And  it  certainly  can- 
not fail  to  be  the  means  of  producing  a  great  and  happy  change  in  the 
agriculture  of  our  country.  .We  are  now  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  nearly  all  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  including  the  most  common 
articles  of  consumption.  When  we  look  around  us,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  our  shameful  deficiency  in  these  particulars.  It  would 
scarcely  be  believed  in  any  other  country,  were  we  to  tell  the  story, 
that  we  have  not  auch  a  thing  as  a  hatter's  shop  in  the  good  city  of 
Charleston :  for  one  might  look  in  vain  for  the  smallest  village  in  any 
of  the  Eastern  states — New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  or 
Kentucky — that  had  not  one  or  more  establishments  of  this  kind,  where 
hats  are  made  and  repaired.  There  are  no  hats  imported  into  Ken- 
tucky ;  they  are  all  made  at  home,  and  principally  with  negro  labor. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  such  a  thing  as  a  hat  maker's  shop  cannot  be 
found  in  our  city :  neither  is  there  one  in  Columbia ;  and  we  believe 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is  not  quite  so  bad  in  the  article  of  leather,  shoes,  saddlery,  har- 
ness, &c,  for  we  do  attempt  these  branches  in  a  small  way,  but  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  by  us  annually  for  these 
articles,  which  could  and  ought  to  be  saved  to  the  state.  From  the 
sea-board  to  the  mountains,  you  will  scarcely  find  a  pair  of  bridle-reins 
that  are  not  of  Yankee  manufacture,  purchased  with  cash,  including 
in  the  cost,  the  various  charges  incident  to  their  passage  from  that 
country  to  this,  and  withal,  loaded  with  the  profits  of  some  half 
dozen  merchants,  whose  hands  they  have  passed  through ;  when,  if 
things  were  as  they  should  be,  the  purchaser,  if  a  farmer,  would 
obtain  the  side  of  leather  from  which  they  were  made  by  the  ex- 
diange  of  a  few  bushels  of  grain,  taken  for  the  domestic  supply  of  his 
neighbor,  the  tanner ;  and  were  this  the  course  of  things,  the  consu- 
mer would  seldom  fail  to  receive  a  much  more  durable  article,  for  it 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  who  tan,  and  deal  in  leather,  that  the 
southern  tanned  leather  of  superior  quality  finds  a  better  market  in 
the  northern  cities  than  is  afforded  here ;  it  is  there  made  into  shoes 
for  domestic  use.     Those  who  purchase  it  make  shoes  and  sell  them 
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directly  to  the  wearer,  and  are  not  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  re- 
taining the  best  at  home  for  their  own  domestic  consumption. 

Paper  is  another  article  which  should  by  all  means  be  m&de  in  our 
state.  Instead  of  this,  however,  a  great  portion  of  this  article  con- 
sumed by  us  is  now  imported  into  South  Carolina,  and  many  of  our 
rags  are  swept  into  the  gutters,  and  with  our  waste  cotton,  lai^ 
quantities  annually  swept  into  our  docks  serve  no  better  purpose 
than  to  rot  there  and  generate  fever. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  supply  ourselves  with  com,  oats  and  hay.  We 
surely  cannot  consider  this  a  profitless  business,  while  the  farmers  on 
the  Roanoke  in  North  Carolina,  and  persons  in  Maryland,  find  profit 
in  raising  grain  for  us,  afler  paying  all  the  charges  incident  to  its 
transit  to  our  markets ;  and  persons  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec, 
in  Maine,  find  themselves  compensated  in  furnishing  us  with  hay, 
notwithstanding  the  immensely  heavy  charges  which  attend  this 
bulky  article  from  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  Columbia  and 
Hamburg  in  this  state. 

Any  of  our  bottom  lands  will  produce  hay  of  as  good  quality  and 
as  abundantly  as  it  can  be  produced  in  any  country.  There  is  swamp 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  now  in  cultivation,  yielding  three 
tons  to  the  acre,  worth  $1  to  $1  25  per  hundred  ;  thus  producing 
from  $66  to  $82  per  acre,  with  as  little  labor  as  is  necessary  to  be- 
stow on  any  other  crop.  Why  should  we  not  raise  our  own  horses, 
mules,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  ?  Why  should  we  not,  with  our 
own  domestic  labor,  spin  our  raw  cotton  into  yarn  and  weave  it  into 
cloth  ]  Why  should  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  imposed  on  by  North- 
ern trash  brought  out  here  in  the  shape  of  shoes,  while  we  have  all 
the  materials  and  labor  necessary  to  do  ourselves  justice  in  procuring 
such  supplies  1  It  would  be  just  as  easy  for  a  planter  to  have  some 
three,  fbur,  or  a  half-a-dozen  n^roes  employed  in  making  brogims,  as 
to  have  so  many  old  women  employed  in  making  up  clothing  for  the 
laborers.  If  he  took  care  to  purchase  good,  sound  leather,  he  would, 
by  this  means,  supply  his  people  with  shoes  which,  with  a  little  care, 
would  keep  the  feet  dry,  and  last  a  whole  winter. 

Nothing  but  a  proper  direction  of  public  opinion  can  produce 
active  changes  in  the  habits  of  a  people,  and  no  class  of  men  are 
more  reluctant  to  move  than  agriculturists.  I  trust,  however,  that  a 
proper  spirit  of  investigation  has  been  awakened  in  the  people  of  the 
old  Atlantic  Southern  States.  They  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  in  some  d^ree  their  industrial  pursuits,  and  it  re- 
mains for  such  societies  as  this  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
to  give  it  a  proper  direction.  As  little  as  may  be  thought  of  it,  this 
Institute  may  prove  to  be  the  germ  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  affiiirs 
of  the  people  of  our  state,  and  produce  blessings  unnumbered  on  our 
posterity.  Liet  us  then  be  true  to  the  work  in  which  we  have  en- 
gaged ;  let  us  see  the  faces  of  the  practical  workers.  We  wish  to  see 
those  amongst  us  who  know  how  to  make  wagons  and  carriages,  pas- 
senger cars,  steam  engines  and  other  machinery  ;  those  who  have 
ere^^  establishments  to  make  doors,  blinds  and  sashes ;  those  wor- 
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tides  who  have  madiineiy  at  work  making  stockings  for  the  ladies ; 
those  who  are  commendablj  engaged  in  making  all  the  articles  ne- 
oessaiy  to  our  luxury  and  comfort  You  are  the  men  we  need  to 
push  on  the  oar  of  reform  ;  your  example  and  your  facts  will  do  more 
in  a  generation  than  politicians,  statesmen  and  philosophers  would 
work  out  in  centuries.  Let  each  and  every  one  of  us  put  our  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel ;  let  us  encourage  the  formation  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  every  district  in  the  state,  that  every  man  who  feels  an 
interest  in  his  country  may  become  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  pushing 
forward  scientific  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  We  will  thus  be 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other — many  will  be  induced  to  write, 
others  to  read.  In  this  way  the  literary  will  be  able  to  impart  his 
knowledge  to  the  working  man,  and  receive  in  return  the  practicd 
results  of  the  observant  laborer.  In  this  way  we  will  combine  our 
efforts  to  promote  any  changes  which  may  be  thought  desirable  to  be 
effected  in  our  country. 

We  have  already  done  much  towards  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
wonderful  change.  The  small  steam  cotton  mill  erected  in  our  city 
has  enlisted  the  attention  of  some  of  our  most  active  and  energetic 
men,  who  are  young  enough  to  witness  a  mighty  revolution  in  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  our  state.  Groups  of  them  may  be  met  in  our 
streets,  whose  conversation  proves  them  to  be  as  familiar  with  factory 
statistics  as  the  manufacturers  of  Boston — they  are  already  well 
enough  informed  to  enlarge  the  business  with  certainty  of  success, 
and  only  need  the  capital  to  make  large  additions  to  their  present 
enterprise.  It  only  remains  for  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  energy  of 
these  young  men  to  be  properly  sustained,  to  render  them  worth 
millions  to  the  state. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  the  good  people  of  South  Carolina  to 
press  forward  in  strenuous  endeavors  to  bring  about  such  changes  as 
will  bring  into  active  use  all  the  spare  capital  of  our  state,  to 
be  so  directed  as  to  develop  our  natural  resources,  and  give 
employment  to  the  idle  persons  around  us.  We  will  not,  by 
this  means,  interfere  with  the  production  of  cotton,  but  cut  off 
the  sources  which  are  every  day  impoverishing  us.  Let  us  listen 
to  no  man  who  will  tell  us  that  our  delightful  climate  is  too 
debilitating  for  successfully  prosecuting  manufactures.  When  we 
have  the  facts  before  our  eyes,  that  our  raw  cotton  can  be  put  into 
yam  for  a  less  sum  than  it  will  cost  to  carry  it  out  of  the  country  in 
whldi  it  is  grown,  how  can  we  doubt  our  ability  to  supply  the  New- 
England,  British,  French,  German,  and  even  China  looms  ?  It  is  per- 
fectly idle  for  us  to  talk  about  combinations  to  shorten  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  Our  only  hope  for  successful  efforts  lies  in  making 
available  the  magnificent  sources  of  wealth  which  Nature  has  scat- 
tered around  us. 

The  beginning  of  our  days  of  prosperity  will  have  commenced 
when  we  shall  hear  our  northern  friends  complaining  of  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  public  purse,  for  the  reason  that  it  comes  out  of 
their  own  pockets — when  we  shall  find  them  opposed  to  protective 
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laws  on  the  ground  that  we  will  be  the  greatest  gainers — when  we 
shall  hear  the  same  class  of  men  lamenting  that  South  Carolina  has 
discovered  that  she  has  the  greatest  abundance  of  oak  bark,  and  can 
make  her  own  leather,  and  that  it  is  better  for  her  to  work  it  up  into 
faithfully  made  shoes  for  home  consumption,  than  to  pay  out  their 
ready  money  for  a  foreign  article,  and  then  run  the  hazard  of  procur- 
ing a  light  article  which,  when  put  into  use,  proves  to  be  made  of 
leather  only  half  tanned  with  hemlock  bark,  split  into  two  or  three 
parts,  and  imperfectly  stitched  or  pegged  together,  and  unfit  for  use 
in  many  instances,  after  two  or  three  weeks'  wear  in  wet  weather. 

And  her  prosperity  will  be  in  the  full  tide,  when  we  shall  hear  of 
large  factories  putting  up  at  the  East  to  be  filled  with  thousands  of 
power  looms  to  weave  up  our  Southern  yam  ;  when  the  live  stock, 
and  hemp  bagging  which  we  receive  from  Kentucky  will  be  brought 
on  railroad  cars,  to  return  laden  with  our  cotton  domestics ;  when 
we  shall  see  a  large  portion  of  the  swamps  of  the  Pee  Dee,  Wateree, 
Congaree,  Edisto,  Savannah,  and  other  swamps,  brought  into  culti- 
vation ;  the  Ashley  and  Edisto  connected  by  a  canal ;  the  stock 
of  the  Santee  Canal  restored  to  its  original  value  by  the  transit  of 
boats  loaded  with  grain  and  hay,  supplying  our  low  country  with  that 
which  we  are  importing  from  other  states ;  when  our  hills  shall  be 
covered  with  green  pastures  and  grazing  flocks  of  sheep,  and  we  shall 
have  railroads  and  turnpikes  leading  to  every  portion  of  the  state  ; 
when  our  lumber  cutters  shall  be  found  to  be  engaged  in  producing 
materials  for  the  construction  of  towns  and  villages  in  our  own  state 
— then  will  the  tide  of  our  prosperity  be  in  full  flood.  We  will 
then  no  longer  be  under  the  necessity  of  looking  for  relief  through 
limited  production  ;  we  will  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  fluctuations 
of  the  Liverpool  market ;  we  will  have  rid  ourselves  of  that  position 
which  has  made  us,  of  recent  days;  a  football  to  be  kicked  about  by 
the  Manchester  spinners  and  Liverpool  cotton  brokers.  Our  tub  will 
stand  on  its  own  bottom. 


ART.  m.-CHARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH. 

On  the  462d  page  of  the  number  of  the  Review  for  April,  1851, 
is  published  an  article  from  the  Georgia  Sentinel,  which,  while  it 
gives  the  preference  to  Savannah  over  Charleston,  as  it  views  the 
rivalry  between  them,  does  some  injustice  to  the  former  city.  It 
may  have  been  unintended  or  thoughtless,  but  is  not  the  less  unkind 
and  unjust.  The  writer  says  the  rivalry  exists  between  the  two  cities 
only  "  by  reason  of  the  singular  blindness  or  indifference,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Savannah,  to  their  own  interests  and  capacities." 
"In  energy  and  enterprise  they  have  always  been  behind  their 
Charleston  neighbors,"  &c.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  what  we,  of 
Savannah,  could  do  more  than  has  been  donel  Does  the  writer 
know,  that  when  a  city  of  only  7,500  people,  white  and  black,  hardly 
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larger  than  Columbus,  she  undertook  a  rail-road  to  Macon,  190 
miles  long,  and  that  she  has  finished  it  1  That  to  the  efforts  and 
taxes  of  her  citizens,  aided  by  some  enlightened  men  of  the  interior, 
is  due  the  gigantic  work  which  first  united  the  western  waters  with 
the  Atlantic  T  Does  he  know  that  the  longest  line  of  rail-road  in 
any  state,  until  the  Erie  was  completed,  was  in  Georgia,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  been  finished  but  for  the  aid  and  influence  of  Savan- 
nah ?  Does  he  know  that  Savannah  is  now  making  a  rail-road  con- 
nection with  Augusta  on  the  one  hand,  and  Columbus  on  the  other — 
and  that  when  completed,  she  will  have  built,  almost  unaided,  about 
850  miles  of  rail-road,  and  given  aid  and  impulse  to  almost  as  much 
more,  within  the  borders  of  her  state  1  Does  he  know  that  two  of 
the  finest  steamships  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Florida  and  Alabama, 
are  running  between  Savannah  and  New- York,  and  are  the  fruit  of 
Savannah  enterprise  1  Does  he  know  that  the  fine  steamers  running 
daily  between  Savannah  and  Charleston,  are  entirely  owned  in  the 
former  city  ?  Does  he  know — (but  he  does  not,  or  he  would  not 
have  thought  us  asleep) — the  amount  of  tonnage  on  our  rivers  owned 
in  Savannah  ?  Is  he  aware  that  our  banking  capital  is  only  one- 
Uiird  that  of  Charleston,  and  that  she  has  one  hundred  years  the  start 
of  us  in  the  accumulation  of  money-power ;  and  that  it  is  this  which 
we  have  most  to  contend  with  ?  Does  he  remember  that  we  have 
never  had  a  dollar  of  state  capital  or  aid  1  The  truth  is,  we  have 
not  been  idle,  or  ignorant  of  our  position  and  duties — and  we  have 
already  brought  more  trade  here  than  we  can  attend  to.  Our  popu- 
lation has  doubled  since  we  entered  the  race — and  our  business,  not 
in  cotton,  but  in  other  branches  of  trade,  has  quintupled  already,  and 
is  progressing  wonderfully.  The  Sentinel  will  realize,  when  next 
autumn  he  sees  the  cars  from  Savannah  discharging  freight  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  a  year  thereafter  loading  cotton 
at  Columbus,  to  put  it  on  board  Ocean  Steamers  at  Savannah,  what 
Savannah  has  done.  Charleston  may  talk  about  her  lines  of  improve- 
ment to  the  Great  West,  but  when  the  world  shall  see  a  Savannah 
locomotive,  or  freight  or  passenger  car  at  Chattanooga,  it  will  be  de- 
monstrated who  has  done  the  work.  This  toill  be  seen  before  the 
first  day  of  October.  Be  sure  that  we  are  at  work,  and  time  is  daily 
showing  the  fruits  of  our  labors. 

Justice. 
Savannah^  1851. 
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ART.  IV.-ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  AND 
WESTERN  STATES, 

and  more  particitlarly  to  thosb  op  louisiana,  texas,  mississippi^ 
alabama,  tennessee,  arkansas,  kbntuokt  and  missouri. 

Fellow-Citizens  : — 

The  portion  of  the  Union  which  we  occupy  is  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  in  the  world,  and  produces,  in  proportion  to  population,  the 
greatest  amount  of  exportable  commodities.  Its  population  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  and  a  condition  of  general  prosperity  pre- 
vails through  its  limits,  which,  if  not  as  wide  as  it  should  be,  may  be 
said  to  depend  upon  causes  altogether  within  our  control. 

Shall  it  be  asserted,  that  this  great  section  of  the  Union  is  so  pecu- 
liarly agricultural  that  it  can  contain  within  its  limits  no  large  cities, 
no  controlling  centres  and  empona,  but  must  be  dependent  upon  the 
Northern  Atlantic  sea-boards,  penetrated  through  mountain  passes.  Mid 
by  the  most  difficult  and  devious  roads,  for  the  vitals  of  commercial 
life  and  activity  ?  Is  there  any  necessary  reason  that  the  whole  com- 
mercial strength  of  the  nation  should  concentrate  in  the  cities  of  the 
North,  whilst  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  are 
arrested  in  their  progress,  or  exhibit  at  times  even  the  evidences  of 
decline  1  Whence  is  it,  that  Louisville,  Memphis,  Vicksburg  and 
Nashville,  have  shown  none  of  the  progress  that  has  marked  other 
sections  of  the  confederacy  1  Are  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South 
and  South-west  in  particular  to  decline,  or  to  remain  stagnant,  whilst 
the  din  of  progress  is  heard  everywhere  else  ?  Are  there  not  sympa- 
thies and  interests  to  bind  us  together  in  this  section  of  the  South  and 
the  valley  of  the  West,  and  can  we  not,  by  a  concerted  action,  pro- 
mote our  common  weal  ?  Whilst  we  have  been  idle  spectators,  New- 
York  and  Boston  have  been  taking  away  the  commerce  of  the  ridi 
and  growing  states  of  the  North-west,  which  once  paid  tribute  to  us 
as  it  passed  to  the  ocean,  but  which  now  avoids  our  limits,  and  refuses 
the  wealth  which  it  formerly  diffused  through  its  channels.  Are  the 
millions  of  the  North-west  more  naturally  allied  to  those  of  the  North 
than  to  us,  who  occupy  a  part  of  the  same  great  valley,  and  are 
nearer  of  approach ;  and  must  we  forever  abandon  the  idea  of  con- 
trolling, or  of  sharing  their  commerce  1 

These  questions,  fellow-citizens,  have  a  direct  and  common  interest 
to  all  of  our  states,  and  upon  their  solution  will  depend  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  and  growing  region  in  the  future.  Dense  population, 
great  and  growing  cities,  wealth,  power  and  influence,  and  political 
strength  on  the  one  hand — or  scattering  villages,  decayed  cities,  stag- 
nant life,  and  comparative  poverty  and  imbecUity,  are  the  alternatives 
which  seem  to  be  presented  ;  the  realization  of  which  may  depend,  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  we  have  supposed,  upon  our  own  individual 
agencies. 
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It  18  time  that  we  were  truly  aroused  to  the  urgencies  and  neoessi- 
ties  of  the  occasion,  whilst  all  the  world  around  us  is  in  motion.  The 
interiors  of  many  of  our  great  states  are  as  difficult  practically  of 
communication  with  their  commercial  cities,  or  with  each  other,  as 
they  would  be  were  the  restraints  of  separate  governments  and 
custom-house  collectors  interposed  between  them !  Roads  for  many 
months  of  the  year  almost  impassable,  and  at  all  times  of  enormously 
costly  and  laborious  transit; — rivers  with  their  insecurities  and  deten- 
tions, and  frequent  and  frightful  losses,  exclude  us  from  intercourse  and 
easy  connection  with  each  other,  except  upon  the  borders  of  the  very 
largest  rivers.  For  many  months  of  the  year  the  citizens  of  Louisville 
might  reach  New-Orleans  by  way  of  New- York  sooner  than  by  that 
of  Uie  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi !  Nashville  is  at  all  times  as  distant 
and  of  more  hazardous  approach  to  New-Orleans  than  is  New- York. 
Little  Kock  is  practically  as  far  from  the  ocean  as  if  seated  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Whole  regions  of 
immense  fertility  within  our  limits  are  shut  out  entirely  and  hope- 
lessly from  any  market  whatever,  and  in  not  one  of  our  states  can  the 
citizens  of  the  interior  reach  their  shipping  or  commercial  points  in 
less  time  than  it  would  take  a  citizen  of  Boston  to  visit  New-York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washihgton,  and  even  in  many  cases  to 
stop  at  each  of  the  points — and  return  to  his  home !  Thus  is  it,  that 
our  prosperity  is  interrupted  by  causes  which  tend  to  separate  us  in 
interests  and  in  feelings ;  and  thus  is  it  that  we  seem  incapable  of 
alliance  for  any  great  purpose,  whilst  other  sections  of  the  Union 
constitute,  so  far  as  their  interests  are  concerned,  always  a  unit. 

If  we  compare  the  ten  northern  states,  Maine,  New-Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  New-Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  New-York,  with  the  ten  southern,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  we  find  the  population  of  each  class 
of  states  being  nearly  equal,  the  North  has  6,88^  miles  of  rail- 
road in  operation,  whilst  the  South  has  but  2,309.  Thus,  m  the  com- 
parison of  population,  the  North  has  three  miles  of  rail-road  to  our 
one.  The  comparison  would  be  still  more  striking,  were  the  states 
of  the  South-west  compared  with  those  of  New-England.  If  we 
compare,  in  regard  to  territory,  the  area  of  the  Northern  states  is 
less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  Southern,  or  one-sixth,  including  Texas. 
Thus  the  North  has  four  times,  or  including  Texas,  six  times  the  ex- 
tent of  rail-roads  to  the  square  mile  that  we  have. 

The  average  cost  of  rail-roads  at  the  North  has  been  at  least 
double  that  of  the  South;*  therefore,  each  individual  of  the  North  has 
expended  on  the  average  between  six  and  eight  times  as  much  as  each 
individual  at  the  Sout^  and  each  mile  of  northern  territory  has  ex- 


•  January  lat,  1849.  there  were  in  MaasachnscttB,  and  the  adjacent  states,  1,259  mdes 
of  railroad,  costing  •47,322,938— equal  to  $37,587  72  per  mile.  The  average  coat  of  247 
miles  of  road,  in  North  Carolina,  was  $12,806  per  mile  ;  of  51  miles  in  Alabama,  it  wa» 
•10.763  ;  of  the  Central  Road  of  Georgia,  190  miles  long,  it  was  tia^TOftper  tmle,  «od  the 
Maeon  and  Western  Rail-road,  101  nules,  cost  only  $6,219  per  mile.  The  Jefferson  RaO- 
•owl,  Fadiana,  cost  •8,064  42  per  mile— 66  miles. 
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pended  upon  rail-roads  on  the  average  between  ten  and  twelve  times 
as  much  as  each  mile  of  southern  territory  ! 

Whilst  this  state  of  things  has  existed,  the  relative  commerce  of 
the  two  sections  has  remained  as  follows :  In  1846,  the  exports  of 
northern  growth  and  manufactures,  (and  much  of  these  manufactures 
were  from  southern  materials,)  were  $27,331,290 ;  whilst  the  exports  of 
southern  produce,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  naval  stores,  &a,  were 
$74,000,000,  or  three  times  as  much.  In  1847,  the  southern  exports 
were  $102,000,000,  against  the  northern  $48,000,000;  in  1848, 
$98,000,000,  against  the  northern  $34,000,000 ;  in  1849,  $99,000,000, 
against  $32,000,000.*  These  facts  are  conclusive  in  evidence,  that 
the  rail-road  inferiority  of  the  southern  states  is  not  the  result  of  in- 
feriority in  commercial  and  transportable  commodities  and  wealth. 

A  comparison  of  particular  states  will  show,  too,  most  conclusively, 
that  not  the  mere  denseness  of  population  has  influenced  rail-road 
construction.  Thus  Ohio  is  denser  than  the  average  of  New-England, 
and  has  but  one-third  to  one-half  the  extent  of  rail-roads.  Lidiana, 
and  parts  of  Michigan,  are  as  dense  as  Vermont.  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee both  exceed  the  density  of  Maine,  which  has  nearly  211  miles 
actually  constructed,  whilst  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  together  have 
not  so  much ;  or,  to  compare  even  the  southern  Atlantic  states  with 
each  other,  Geoi^ia,  with  one  million  of  population,  has  twice  or  three 
times  the  extent  of  rail-roads  contained  in  all  the  states  of  the  South- 
west, and  South  Carolina  has  more  than  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Arkansas,  actually  constructed,  though  her  population 
is  not  one-third  so  great  as  theirs ! 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  people  of  New-England  and  the  North  are 
more  migratory  in  their  habits,  more  extensively  addicted  to  travel, 
than  the  people  of  the  South  and  the  West  1  This  may  be  true,  but 
for  no  necessary  reason,  as  the  statistics  of  the  Georgia  and  Carolina 
roads  already  evince ;  and,  indeed,  the  experience  of  the  North  itself 
confirms  our  judgment  Time  was  when  locomotion  was  as  tardy 
fuid  as  interrupted  at  the  North  as  it  is  here,  and  the  disposition  for 
travel  did  not  then  exist. 

When  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  was  proposed,  the  commissioners, 
basing  their  estimates  upon  the  extent  of  travel  then  existing,  sup- 
posed that  37,500  passengers  might  be  carried  annually.  This  high 
figure  was  thought  by  many  absurd.  Ten  years  afterwards  this  road 
carried  400,886  passengers  in  the  same  time.  The  Boston  and 
Worcester  road  was  estimated  at  23,500  passengers;  in  1846  it 
reached  470,319.  The  Eastern  road  claimed  121,000 ;  it  has  reach- 
ed  nearly  one  million !  The  Fitchburg  road ,  based  upon  the  results 
up  to  1845,  had  calculated  upon  72,000  passengers  per  annum.  The 
number  immediately  reached  327,034.  Thus  the  traveling  propen- 
sities of  Massachusetts  did  not  create  their  roads,  but  the  roads 
created  these  propensities.! 

♦  Bee  De  Bow's  Monthly  Commercial  Review,  Vol.  X.,  p.  153. 
t  8trfsipofRmlrroadt,'~The  chief  caase  of  the  popularity  of  raO-roadt  as  inatromenU 
of  trarel,  10  their  aafe^.    No  other  conveyance  can  compare  with  them.    Not  even  pii> 
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Where,  then,  are  the  obstacles  to  southern  and  western  rail-road 
improvement,  if  they  do  not  exist  in  the  want  of  merchantable  pro- 
ducts for  a  market — in  the  density  and  extent  of  population — in 
traveling  propensities,  or  other  sufficient  facilities  of  transport  1  Can 
such  obstacles  exist  at  all  among  a  people  who  have  within  them- 
aelves,  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  abundance  of  negro  labor  appli- 
cable to  the  construction  of  roads  at  cheap  expense,  abundance  of 
timber  to  be  had  without  cost,  abundance  of  public  lands  ready  to  be 
donated,  and  which  will  in  some  instances  contribute  half  the  expense 
of  construction* — a  level  country  requiring  little  grading,  and  no  right 
of  way  to  be  purchased,  an  immense  consideration  in  other  quarters  ? 
There  is  not  a  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  who  can,  at  so  cheap 
an  expense,  checker  every  section  of  their  fertile  territory  with  the 
iron  bands  of  travel  and  of  commerce,  or  hear  in  every  part  of  their 
limits  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  locomotive. 

Hie  importance  of  speedy,  cheap  and  uninterrupted  communication 
between  the  people  of  the  same,  or  of  neighboring  states,  is  felt  in 
the  cheapening  of  commodities,  and,  of  course,  in  the  increase  of  their 
consumption  and  production ;  in  the  enlargement  of  the  area  tribu- 
tary to  their  great  towns,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  these 
towns ;  in  the  diversification  of  labor  and  employment ;  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce;  the  removal  of  prejudices  ;  the  strengthening  of 
bonds  of  harmony  and  peace, — the  realization  of  greater  security  and 
strength  during  actual  war  !  In  a  republican  government  more  than 
in  any  other  in  the  world,  these  arguments  should  be  held  irresistible 
and  conclusive  in  favor  of  such  speedy,  cheap,  and  uninterrupted 
communication. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  tardy  progress  which  the  world 
has  made  in  the  means  of  transport  and  conveyance,  until  within  the 
experience  of  the  present  generation  of  men.  Only  eighty  years 
ago,  in  proud  old  England,  the  traveler,  Arthur  Young,  bewailed  the 
**  perils  of  her  best  turnpikes.  "  Let  me  most  seriously  caution  all 
travelers  who  may  accidentally  propose  to  travel  this  terrible  country, 
to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a  thousand  to  one,  they  break 
their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breakings  down."  "  This 
is  a  paved  road  infamously  bad ;  any  person  would  imagine  the 
people  of  the  country  had  made  it  with  a  view  to  immediate  destruc- 
tion, for  the  breadth  is  only  suflicient  for  one  carriage  ;  consequently  it 

▼Ate  carriagefl.  There  were  in  operadoo,  January  Ist,  1849,  in  MaBaachosetts,  and  the 
adjoining  states,  1,259  miles  of  rail-road;  and  in  1848,  (as  far  as  reported)  there  were 
transported  on  diese  roads  19,474,203  passengers  within  six  years ;  there  were  23  pas> 
sengers  killed — 53  employers,  and  42  other  persons—in  all,  117.  In  England  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  changes  of  a  man's  losing  his  life  in  traveline  300  miles,  b  as  217,879  to  1 ; 
and  that  ootof  400,000  packages  of  merchandise  only  1  is  lost.  By  a  retom  made  to  the 
Bnflish  Legislature,  we  find  a  statement  made  of  accidents  which  Dad  occnrred  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  half  a  year.  Ninety  persons  had  been  killed ;  of  these, 
thirteen  died  from  causes  which  the  parties  deceased  coald  not  have  averted.  Fifty- 
seven  had  died  from  misconduct  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  themselves. ' 
Ninety-nine  had  also  been  wounded ;  and  the  whole  number  of  passengers  had  been, 
daring  the  half  ^ear,  no  fewer  than  26,330,492  persons.  These  facts  illustrate  veiy  folly 
the  safe^  of  this  mode  uf  traveL** 

**  For  dancers,  etc.,  of  river  travel,  see  Appendix  to  this  Address. 
*  See  Appendix  in  Uluf  tration. 
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is  cut  at  once  into  ruts,"  etc. — ^**  Let  me  persuade  all  travelers  to  avoid 
this  terrible  country,  which  must  either  dislocate  their  bones  with 
broken  pavements,  or  bury  them  in  sandy  mud."  This  was  spoken 
in  1770,  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  portions  of  England,  which  is  i^t 
present,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  reticulated  with  rail-roads,  upon 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  passengers  are  daily  transported  at  a 
speed  varying  from  30  to  50  miles  an  hour ! 

What  is  true  of  England  is  true  even  in  a  higher  degree  for  the 
United  States,  since  many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  whole 
days,  and  even  weeks,  were  occupied  in  passing  between  the  most 
populous  and  frequented  cities  of  the  North,  which  now  employ  as 
many  hours ;  and  when  New-Orleans  was  practically  as  remote  from 
the  City  of  Washington  as  is  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  or  the  moutJi 
of  the  Columbia.*  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  improvements 
which  have  been  made,  many  populous  and  wealthy  portions  of  the 
South  and  West  are  in  no  better  condition  than  were  the  parishes  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Adam  Young.  "  Sir,"  said  a  farmer  to  us  in 
Newberry,  S.C.,  "talk  of  the  expense  of  wagoning  to  market  my 
cotton,  eating  up  the  profits  of  my  crop.  It  does  more,  sir.  I  could 
take  you  to  the  buzzard  Lane  and  show  you,  besides  the  profits  of  my 
crop,  some  dozen  mules  and  horses  eaten  up  by  the  mud  holes.  I  could 
take  you  to  the  grave-yard  hard  by,  and  show  you  where  lie  buried 
my  dear  friends,  who  have  died  of  exposure  while  wagoning  over 
these  cursed  holes,"  etc. 

Rail-roads  are  the  creations  of  the  present  age,  and  have  reached 
their  maturity  almost  at  one  bound,  if  we  can  call  that  maturity, 
which  is  always  progressing  and  adiieving  results  (that  excel  the 
dreams  of  ancient  Or  oriental  fabulists)  higher  and  higher,  and  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  be  chronicled. 

The  Manchester  Rail-road,  in  England,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  in  the  world;  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  its  projector,  was 
laughed  at  very  generally  for  his  folly  in  supposing  that  twelve  miles 
an  hour  might  be  attained  on  this  road.  This  was  in  1832.f  In 
1840,  there  were  1,300  miles  of  rail-roads  in  Great  Britain  ;  in  1841, 
1,500;  1845,2,400;  1850,~t 

The  first  rail-road  in  the  United  States — a  petty  aflfeir  of  four 
miles — was  employed  to  carry  granite  at  Quincy,  and  was  built  in 

*  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Massachasetts,  aayg :— "  The  first  rail-road  charter  in  the  United 
States  was  granted  March  4th,  1626,  to  convey  granite  from  dixincy,  Mass.,  to  tide-water. 
The  first  rail-road  in  the  United  States,  on  which  passengers  were  conveyed,  was  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  road,  chartered  February,  1827,  and  partly  opened  December  28th, 
1829.  A  single  horse  was  employed,  carrying  41  passengers  at  the  rate  of  IS  miles  per 
hoar.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1743,  advertises  that  the  northern  post  will  set  oat  m»n 
Philadelphia  for  New- York  on  Thursdays— the  soa^em  post  on  Mondays — going  every 
fortnight  daring  the  sammer  season !  There  are  now  three  daily  lines  between  Pbila* 
Jelphia  and  New-York.  The  news  of  the  Battle  of  Banker  Hill  was  two  weeks  in  reach- 
ing Philadelphia.  William  EUery,  a  delegate  to  Congress,  1777,  was  25  days  joameyinf 
on  horseback  from  Dighton,  Mass.,  to  York,  Penna.  ;  and  Josiah  Q.aincy,  in  1773,  was  33 
Jays  in  a  ioumey  from  South  Carolina  to  Philadelphia,"  etc. 

t  They  laaghed  more  heartily  at  Mr.  Clinton.  "  Where  is  the  water  to  come  from  to 
fill  OD  this  great  ditch  ?"  "  You  need  have  no  fears  upon  that  sabject— 4he  tears  of  th« 
people  will  fill  it." — Debate  on  the  eorutruetion  of  iks  Brie  CanaL 

X  See  Appendix  fiir  the  Statistics. 
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1825,  though  in  Januaiy,  1829,  says  the  RaiUBoad  Journal^  there 
was  not  a  road  in  operation  on  which  locomotive  engines  were  sue- 
oessfully  used  as  the  propelling  power !  In  1832,  there  were  ninety- 
two  miles  in  operation,  and  the  utmost  that  was  claimed  for  them 
was,  that  they  would  answer  for  light  parcels  and  passengers.  In 
the  20  years  that  followed,  there  have  been  constructed  7,000  miles 
of  rail-roads  in  the  United  States.* 

Up  to  1845,  there  had  been  expended  in  the  United  States  110 
miUions  of  dollars  upon  rail-roads,  which  were  yielding  at  that  time 
an  average  interest  of  five  per  cent. ;  whilst  in  the  same  period  160 
millions  had  been  squandered  on  banks,  which  had  carried  ruin  be- 
fore them. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  effects  of  rail-roads  as  they 
manifest  themselves  upon  population,  industry,  wealth  and  society. 

1.  Upon  Population, — It  will  not  be  denied  that  very  much  of 
the  settlement  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  capacities  afforded  of 
communication  and  transport.  Even  inferior  lands  will  be  cultivated, 
if  within  readi  of  a  market,  whilst  the  most  productive  will  remain 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  with  the  most  limited  population.  The  argu- 
ments which  apply  to  common  roads  are  strengthened  in  the  case  of 
turnpikes ;  still  more  on  plank  roads  and  canals,  and  in  the  highest 
d^ree  on  rail-roads,  which  introduce  the  potent  element  of  steam. 
It  is  common  experience  that  settlements  and  large  towns  will  spring 
up  on  the  route  of  a  rail-road,  where  hitherto  nothing  but  farm- 
houses were  to  be  seen,  except  at  its  termini.  The  traveler  at  the 
NorUi  will  be  struck  with  this  every  hour.  These  villages  and  towns 
become  themselves  the  centres  of  a  back  population,  and  give  rise 
to  the  opening  of  new  lands,  «nd  thus  the  area  continually  widens. 
The  history  of  the  West  is  strongly  in  point.  When  she  was  shut 
off  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  road  of  60  days,  or  a  flat  boat  navigation 
quite  as  long,  the  progress  of  population  and  products  was  slow,  re- 
volutions were  openly  discussed,  and  a  separate  government  ade- 
quate to  her  necessities,  proposed.  The  power  of  rail-roads  and 
steam  has  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  things,  and  the  West,  whidi 
had  but  300,000  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  contained,  in  18'20, 
2,207,463;  in  1830,  3,672,569;  in  1840,  5,302,918,  and  reaches 
nearly  10,000,000  at  the  present  time.  How  much  larger  might  have 
been  the  population,  had  facilities  like  those  of  New- York  and  Massa- 
chusetts been  enjoyed,  may  be  readily  imagined.  It  will  not  do  to 
argue  that  population  must  come  before  rail-roads.  It  is  possible 
to  stimulate  and  excite  it !  If  the  natural  facilities  of  rivers  and  na- 
vigable streams  exercise  great  influence  on  the  growth  of  population, 
as  in  the  history  of  settlement  none  can  deny,  will  not  other  facilities 
of  a  like,  or  even  a  different  character,  have  the  same  effect  ?  Popu- 
lation follows  the  rivers,  and  not  rivers  the  population,  and  so  is  it  of 
rail-roads. 

2.  Upon  Industry, — A  people  dependent  upon  mere  production, 
and  incapable  of  exchanging,  can  only  remain  in  savage  barbarism. 

*  See  Appendix  for  Extract,  from  De  Bow's  Reriew,  in  farther  illoaUttioQ. 
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The  first  step  in  progress  is  barter ;  for  without  it,  production  will  be 
confined  to  the  mere  abject  necessities  of  life.  Trade  stimulates  new 
energies,  and  life,  and  ultimately  civilization.  Industry  is  its  hand- 
maiden. Manufactures  go  hand  in  hand  with  it,  for  every  article  of 
manufacture,  except  the  very  rudest,  presupposes  exchange,  since  the 
skill  of  the  field  laborer  must  be  supplied  by  that  of  the  artisan.  The 
frequency  of  exchanges,  and  the  capacities  for  them,  thus  operate  upon 
production  and  fabrication.  The  Indian  hunter  will  transport  on  his 
back,  or  in  canoes,  his  peltry,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  trader.  This 
is  exchange  under  the  greatest  conceivable  disadvantages.  The  Mex- 
ican trader  will  supply  the  interior  commerce  upon  pack  horses  across 
great  deserts.  This  is  commerce  at  one  remove ;  but  still,  under  such 
discouragements,  it  cannot  thrive,  and  thus  Mexico  remains,  from  age 
to  age,  without  improvement  or  progress.  The  wagon,  the  fiat-boa^ 
the  ship,  the  steamer  and  the  rail-road,  are  successive  steps  in  advance- 
ment. New  wants  spring  up  with  the  facilities  of  their  enjoyment, 
and  new  energies  are  diffused.  The  poorer  classes  become  consumers 
of  what  formerly  was  confined  to  the  wealthy.  The  wealthy  look 
around  for  new  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  the  commonalty; 
thus  industry  is  everywhere  taxed  and  encouraged,  manufacturing 
towns  spring  up,  and  villages  grow  into  immense  cities.  The  forests 
give  way  to  the  axe,  and  the  age  of  highest  civilization  is  ushered  in. 
3.  Upon  Wealth, — We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  few  &ct8, 
which  go  to  show  the  immense  results  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
construction  of  rail-roads.  They  are  the  creators  of  wealth  in  more 
than  one  way.  As  a  source  of  profitable  investment,  rail-roads  have 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  other.  We  have  stated,  the  actual  earnings 
on  the  roads  of  England  are  over  four  per  cent.*  on  the  present  value  of 
shares,  whilst  the  interest  on  money  is  much  less.  If  there  has  been 
a  depreciation  in  the  stocks  of  the  roads,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
monomania  which  induced  the  construction  of  roads  that  were  unne- 
cessary, and  by  the  reckless  and  extravagant  system  of  construction, 
incident  to  the  infency  of  all  novel  enterprizes.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  United  States,  where  the  dividends  of  roads  average  over 
five  per  cent.,  though  in  Massachusetts  this  average  reaches  eight  per 
cent. ;  whilst  upon  many  roads  in  the  country  ten,  and  even  a  much 

freater  per  cent.,  has  been  realized  by  an  economical  management, 
[o  other  investments  of  capital  have  paid  more,  and  if  we  take  a  long 
series  of  years,  no  others  have  paid  so  much.  Losses,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  incurred,  and  immense  amounts  sunk,  as  our  own  State  of 
Louisiana  may  exemplify,  but  in  what  department  of  business  has 
experience  been  otherwise  1  Certainly  not  in  commerce,  certainly 
not  in  banking,  nor  even  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Visionary 
and  impracticable  schemes,  and  ruinous  extravagance,  will  find  their 
place  in  every  branch  of  human  affairs.  In  the  United  States  they 
have  been,  perhaps,  less  felt  in  the  matter  of  rail-roads  than  in  any 
other  matter.  Nor  is  it  in  actual  dividends  alone  that  rail-road  pro- 
fits are  achieved.     Far  from  it     These  are  among  their  least  advan- 

*  De  Bow'i  Review,  Mmrcb,  1850,  Vol  VIII.    New-Orleans. 
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tages.  Proprietors,  urban  and  rural,  feel  their  effects  primarily  and  to 
the  largest  extent.  If  the  whole  amount  of  the  investment  were  for- 
ever without  dividend,  it  would  be  good  econorny  often  for  the  land- 
holders if  they  contributed  every  cent  of  it.  The  enhancement  of 
the  value  of  property  has  in  many  cases  paid  tenfold  the  value  of  the 
investment.  Throughout  the  Union  property  has  received  an  actual 
tangible  benefit  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  cost  of  all  the 
roads  in  it.  New- York  is  a  strong  illustration.  In  the  15  years 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
value  of  property  in  the  city  advanced  119  per  cent.,  though  in  the 
preceding  ten  years  it  had  not  advanced  one  dollar ;  the  per  cent. 
increase  of  population  being  not  much  greater  immediately  atler  than 
before  the  construction  of  the  canal.  "Wherever  rail-roads  have 
been  constructed,"  says  Colonel  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  "  pro- 
perty has  risen  in  value,  and  new  stimuli  have  been  given  to  trade 
and  intercourse.  These  are  not  speculative  views,  but  realities.  The 
appreciation  of  property  in  Boston  from  the  roads  converging  upon 
that  city  has  been  estimated  at  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  A 
reference  to  the  statistics  of  Carolina  roads  will  show,  that  property 
and  trade  has,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  since  the  completion 
of  our  rail-roads,  increased  in  a  greater  degree  on  the  Neck,  in  Colle- 
ton, Barnwell,  Orangeburg  and  Edgefield,  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  state,"  <&c. 

He  says  again  :  "  1  shall  show  that  trade  has  expanded,  and  the 
value  of  real  estate  increased,  since  the  establishment  of  the  rail-road. 
Any  one  who  will  make  the  inquiry,  will  find  that  land  all  along  the 
road  to  Hamburgh  and  Columbia  for  five  miles  each  side  of  it,  has 
appreciated  in  value  since  its  construction,  50,  500,  and  in  some 
cases,  5,000  per  cent.,  and  where  before  its  construction  there  were 
not  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  trade,  there  is  now  upwards  of 
$250,000.  The  valuation  of  property  on  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road, compared  before  and  since  its  construction,  shows — 1830, 
$11,337,012;  1846,  $19,075,157:  gain,  $7,638,145.  The  city  of 
Charleston  shows  real  estate,  1830,  $8,366,914;  1840,  $13,527,743  : 

fiin,  $5,160,829.  This  increase  in  trade,  and  the  value  of  real  estate, 
insist  has  been  principally  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  rail 
roads ;  and  if  the  saving  were  added  to  the  gain,  the  advantages  would 
appear  almost  inappreciable." 

The  statistics  of  New- York  and  Boston  are  even  more  interesting 
in  showing  the  results  of  rail-roads. 

BOSTON. 
Real  Estate.  PenoDal.  Tott]. 

1841 62,063,000: 36,043,600 98,106,600 

1842 65,609,500 41,222,800 106,733,300 

1843 72,048,000 46,402,300 118,450.300 

1844 97,764,500 64,595,900 162,360.400 

1860 266,646,844 

Increase  of  real  and  personal  estate  from  1841  to  1845 $74,253,800 

.     Deduct  cost  of  rail-roads  in  Mass.  to  that  time 30,244,926 


Nett  gain,  supposing  the  roads  dead  stock $44,008,874 
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The  same  period  of  five  years  in  New- York,  showed  a  falling  off 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  from  $251,194,920  to  $247,152,803,  an 
amount  equal  to  $4,042,617.  This  striking  fact  has  alarmed  the 
New-Yorkers,  and  set  them  to  work  in  sudi  a  way  as  must  restore 
the  equilibrium.  Within  the  last  five  years  both  cities  have  c(m- 
tinued  their  amazing  strides. 

We  turn  now  to  our  neighbor  and  enterprising  city  of  Mobile  for 
illustration.  The  assessment  rolls  of  real  and  personal  estate,  pub- 
lished by  authority,  shows  that  the  total  value  of  property,  which  from 
1836  to  1847  had  averaged  $20,000,000,  had  declined  in  1847,  '48 
and  '49  to  $12,000,000.  The  result  was  on  all  sides  evidences  of 
general  decay.  Rents  fell,  business  declined,  and  emigration  com- 
menced  its  inroads.  The  glory  of  Mobile  had  departed  !  But  these 
things  were  not  to  last.  The  stake  was  too  lai^e  a  one.  Pro- 
perty holders  awoke  from  their  sleep  of  death.  They  looked  around. 
The  grand  conception  of  a  rail-road  to  the  Ohio  was  formed.  Many 
laughed  and  sneered.  Thousands  doubted.  But  the  work  gained 
steadily  in  favor,  until  now,  its  realization  is  demonstrably  certain. 
In  a  single  year  the  real  estate  of  Mobile  has  advanced  $5,000,000; 
rents  have  taken  a  new  start ;  lots  are  sold  at  an  immense  premium 
over  previous  rates,  and  general  confidence  has  been  re-established 
throughout  the  city.    The  St.  Louis  Beveilh  says  : 

''That  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  price  of  property  in  St.  Louis  this 
spring,  as  shown  by  the  late  sales  of  real  estate  in  that  city  and  the  suburbs, 
is  referable,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  anticipated  construction  of  rail-roads  hav- 
ing their  termini  at  St.  Louis.  Since  the  passage  by  the  Illinois  legislature,  of 
the  charter  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail-road,  foreign  capit^  and  enter- 
prise have  been  directed  to  that  point,  and  large  amounts  have  been  invested 
in  the  last  two  months  in  real  estate,  at  prices  far  in  advance  of  those  hitherto 
commanded  by  property  at  the  same  season,  and  under  circumstances  of  an  or- 
dinary character." 

The  next  illustration  is  Virginia ;  and  here  we  quote  fi'om  the  late 
able  message  of  Gov.  Floyd.  '*  The  wisdom  of  the  policy  stands 
fully  vindicated  by  the  recent  assessment  of  lands  in  the  common- 
wealth, which  shows  an  increase  of  29^  per  cent,  upon  our  entire 
landed  property  during  the  last  twelve  years,  or  an  aggregate  increase 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  alone,  since  1838,  of  $62,749,718,  while 
the  increase  between  the  assessments  of  1819  and  1838  was  only 
$5,036,530,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  lands  in 
the  state,  in  1819,  was  $206,893,978 ;  in  1838  itjwas  $211,930,508, 
and  in  1850  it  is  $274,680,226 ;  which  shows  an  average  increase 
each  year,  since  1838,  whilst  the  system  of  internal  improvement  has 
been  in  operation,  equal  to  the  whole  increase  during  the  nineteen 
years  prior  to  that  time.  This  result  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the 
impulse  imparted  to  the  indiLstry  of  the  state  by  the  facilities  which  her 
public  works  fiave  afforded  to  our  citizens^  for  transporting  their  pro^ 
duce  to  mxirket  Portions  of  our  country  which,  twenty  years  ago, 
were  scarcely  inhabited,  are  now  thickly  settled,  well  cultivated  and 
prosperous.  A  tax-paying  fund  has  been  thus  provided,  which  will 
constitute,  through  all  time,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  commonwealth.'' 
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Groveraor  Floyd  also  presents,  in  a  strong  light,  the  comparative 
growth  of  Boston.  "  The  advancement  of  Boston  is  beyond  all  ex- 
ample. The  value  of  her  property  has  increased  from  120,114,574, 
to  266,646,844  dollars ;  over  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more 
than  double  the  legal  interest  in  Virginia.  The  population  of  the  city 
has  increased  with  an  equally  surprising  rapidity.  The  population  of 
the  state  has  advanced  from  718,592  to  973,715,  an  increase  of 
255,123.  Every  vocation  of  life  has  partaken  of  thus  prosperity  and 
thrift.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce— -all  branches  of  indus- 
try, are  advancing  with  an  unparalleled  rapidity ;  and  the  future 
prospects  of  Boston  continue  still  to  be  as  brilliant  as  those  of  any 
other  city  in  the  Union.  That  this  great  increase  has  been  the  result 
of  her  railway  improvements,  is  denied  by  none — no  other  element 
of  prosperity  than  this  has  been  added  to  those  always  possessed  by 
her ;  and  we  have  therefore  a  right  to  infer  that  from  this  source 
flows  the  extraordinary  tide  of  wealth.  In  1839,  Boston  had  167 
miles  of  rail-road  radiating  thence  in  various  directions ;  in  1850, 
she  is  connected  with  3,000  miles— one  third  of  which  lies  within 
the  territory  of  Massachusetts ;  1,350  withui  the  borders  of  other 
New-England  states ;  and  six  hundred  and  fifly  in  the  state  of  New- 
York.  These  great  works  have  enlarged  the  area  of  country  which 
contributes  to  her  commerce,  probably  tenfold,  and  the  effect  is  un- 
precedented. Her  annual  manufactures  are  worth  $91,000,000;  and 
the  home  trade  of  Boston  is  estimated  to  be  worth  annually  the 
immense  sum  of  $200,000,000." 

Baltimore,  too,  exhibits  the  effects  already  of  a  wise  and  liberal 
rail-road  policy.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  though  incomplete, 
has  paid  a  dividend  during  the  past  year  of  more  than  ten  per  cent. ; 
and  such  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  it  already  upon  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Baltimore,  that  it  is  said  "  she  is  now  compen- 
sated for  her  subscription  of  $3,500,000  to  the  work." 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  counties  bordering 
on  the  Vicksburgh  and  Jackson  Rail-road  has  been  estimated  to  be 
from  $700,000  to  $7,000,000,  whilst  on  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga road,  in  four  counties,  the  gain  in  the  value  of  taxable  property 
has  been  $2,554,639. 

"  1  confess,"  said  Mr.  Segur,  in  an  able  speech  delivered  several 
years  ago  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  "  that  if  a  canal  or  rail-road 
were  to  depend,  for  the  reimbursement  of  its  cost,  upon  the  pro- 
duction usually  made  at  the  time  of  construction,  indemnity  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  But  present  production  forms  a  very  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  elements  of  transportation  and  profit.  We 
must  estimate  the  increased  production  caused  by  the  improvements 
themselves,  gradually  progressing  from  the  ordinary  amount  to  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  means  of  the  state  will  admit  augmenta 
tion — ^and  that  is  almost  incalculable.  We  must  take  into  the  esti- 
mate the  opening  of  new  channels  of  trade,  and  the  filling  up  of  old 
ones — the  creation  of  manufactures — the  opening  of  mines — the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  in  all  its  ramifications — the  rising  up  of  cities — the 
growth  of  population — the  increase  of  traveling  resulting  from  in- 
crease of  ftkcilities  of  communication." 
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There  can  be  nothing  more  striking  in  the  history  of  rail-roads,  than 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  triumphed  over  the  strongest  and 
most  inveterate  opposition,  and  baffled  in  their  results  the  wildest  cal- 
culations of  their  most  sanguine  advocates.  The  London  Quarterly 
Review  made  infinite  sport  of  the  proposition  that  an  eventual 
speed  of  18  or  20  miles  an  hour  might  be  attained.  "The  gross  ex- 
aggerations of  the  power  of  the  locomotive  engine  may  delude  for  a 
time,  but  must  end  in  the  mortification  of  those  concerned.  We 
should  as  soon  expect  the  people  of  Woolwich  to  sufier  themselves 
to  be  fired  upon  by  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets,  as  trust 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine,  going  at  such  a  rate."  In 
the  present  year,  upon  the  Great  Western  road  in  England,  48.2 
miles  per  hour  has  been  attained  on  an  average  run,  without  stoppage, 
and  we  learn,  also,  in  some  cases  the  ultimatum  has  been  sixty  miles ! 
A  member  of  Parliament  declared  in  opposition  to  the  Manchester 
road,  "  that  a  rail-road  could  not  enter  into  competition  with  a  canal. 
Even  with  the  best  locomotive  engine,  the  average  rate  would  be  3^ 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  slower  than  the  canal  conveyance."*  The 
Buffalo  and  Albany  Rail-Road  even  now  runs  side  by  side  with  the 
great  canal  of  New- York,  a  distance  of  360  miles,  transporting  its  pas- 
sengers at  1.72  of  a  cent,  per  mile,  whilst  the  Pennsylvania  road 
has  transported  coal  at  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  average  of 
freight  on  the  roads  of  New-England,  is  about  two  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  on  the  heaviest  goods.  The  Providence  road  has  transpoited 
passengers  at  1  cent  per  mile,  and  the  average  freights  on  British 
roads,  with  their  enormous  expenditures,  is  2d  per  ton  on  bale  goods. 

Let  us  now  furnish  some  tables  showing  the  increase  of  business 
upon  different  roads. 


INo.  No-PlMMD.  No. 

NanMoflUMd.  paweng*!*  g»naoon«/.  *  gen  _ - 

Iwfora  opened.  ter  open«d.  is  1948 

Boston  and  Worcester 23  500 263,830 807.143 

Boston  and  Lowell 37,400 400.886 525,764 

Fitchburg 71.790 327,034 745.825 

Eastern 121,700 4P8  026 1,021,169 

Boston  and  Maine 460,426 1,057,569 

TABLE   SHOWING    THE    INCREASE    OF   PASSENGERS    ON   VARIOUS   ROADS. 

_  _  Nnmbw  Nomber  No. 

NamnofR4MMl«.  Year.  ofPa*.  tmx.  ofPt*.  of  InereaM.     P«ff«l. 

^  ,  ,  „  •engen.  Mnf#T«>  J". 

Boston  and  Lowell 1846 400,886 1848 .•>25,764 2 124.916 31 

Filcbburg 1845 196,669 745,825 3 549,156.  ..280 

Western 1842 190,436 405,614 6 215,178. ..113 

Boston  &  Worcester 1843 262.830 807,144. ...5 544,313. ..207 

Old  Colony 1846 213,144 552,203 2 339,059. ..159 

Eastern 1842 431,000 1,021,169 6 590,160.  ..119 

Bo»ion  &  Maine 1846 460,426 1,057.569 3 597,143.  ..129 

Boston  Jc  Providence 476.525 569,127 2 92.612. ..119 

Utica  &  Schenectady 1843 147,868 270,413 5 122,545 83 

Utica  and  Syracuse 114,843 216,807..:. 5 101,964 89 

Auburn  and  Syracuse 83  316 154,215 5 71,899 86 

Auburn  and  Rochester 105,190 209,259 5 104,069 99 

Tonawanda 67,604 148,443 5 80,839... 120 

Attica  and  Buffalo 68,896 146,235 5 77,339. .,112 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 149,533 -...270,616 5 121,083 80 

•Mr.  Wood,  in  hia  history  of  Rail-Eoads,  says,  "nothing  can  do  more  barm  to  the 
adoption  of  rail-roads  than  the  promulgation  of  such  nonsense  as  that  we  shall  see 
locomotive  engines  traveling  at  the  rate  of  19, 16, 18  and  20  miles  per  hour." 
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The  subsequent  progress  of  these  roads  has  been  in  a  similar  ra- 
tio. In  freights  the  Western  Road,  Massachusetts,  had  a  revenue  of 
$246,351— in  1848,  781,030  ;  the  Boston  and  Worcjester,  1840, 
$96,950—1848,  $123,111  ;  Boston  and  Providence,  1840,  $67,950— 
1848,  $123,111;  Eastern  Road,  1840,  41,837—1848,  101,088; 
Boston  and  Lowell,  1840,  $104,569—1848,  260,129. 

The  southern  roads  exhibit  results  equally  gratifying,  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  show : 

BUSINESS  OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA  RAIL-ROADS. 


VOm  1 

Pftfemb- 

Up 
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Ra^**    BiwU  Ht-bfiU 
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Com 
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lfi3S„.. 

160,072   34,383 

P9,33- 

4S,S4t 

iiJ|J,7.'H    34,700  .,.. 

1838..,. 

ir^.tmi  WMi^ 

lUl.Xi^ 

38,6EKJ 
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153,0001  41,654 
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74,&J7 
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T,%H9   217,071 
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aK5,073  274,3^4  »5,447,ii0J.irr,2,3Err  i  ^1^ 

i«w,,.. 

0^713   26^,4^.1 
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IS50.... 
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Calculating  the  saving  in  transportation,  &c.  at  50  per  cent.,  Col. 
Gradsden  shows  an  annual  gain  to  the  state  of  $70,000  on  passengers, 
and  $400,000  on  freights,  nearly  one  half  million  of  dollars,  upon  rail- 
roads, whose  cost  has  been  $5,699,736,  independently  of  the  revenues 
of  the  road. 

Speakings  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  HaU-Road,  the  Kail-Road 
Journal  says,  "  The  immense  amount  of  freight  collected  on  the  lines, 
and  destined  for  the  sea-board,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
company  with  their  old  arrangements  to  dispose  of  it ;  and  as  the 
coal  trade  grew  in  importance,  it  called  for  greater  accommodations 
than  the  company  were  able  to  give.  The  amount  of  passengers 
carried  per  annum,  331,170. 

The  Central  Rail-Road  of  Georgia,  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  exhi- 
bits the  following : — 

Receipts 1844 $328,424 

"       1845 368,450 

"        1847 383,863 

"        1848 500,000 

An  ofRcial  report  of  the  City  Council  of  Savannah  says,  "  It  is  per- 
haps a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  road,  that,  projected  and 
commenced  as  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  such  improvements,  and  from  a 
port  on  the  sea-coast  with  a  population  of  white  and  black  of  only  about 
10,000  persons,  to  a  town  distant  190  miles,  with  only  4,000  persons, 
and  through  a  country  almost  a  wilderness,  it  should  have  sustained 
itself  amid  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  times,  and  without  sacrifice 
of  capital  or  credit." 

11  VOL.  L 
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The  iuoreasing  business  and  the  saving  in  freights  upon  the  canals 
of  New-York,  present  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  the 
age.  The  cost  of  freight  from  Buf&lo  to  New-York  before  the  con- 
struction of  these  canals,  was  $100  per  ton.  The  csmal  committee 
supposed  it  might  be  reduced  to  $10  or  $12,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
average  of  freight  from  Buffalo  to  New- York  from  1830  to  1850  was 
$8  81,  and  in  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  reduced  to  $7  50  per 
ton,  364  miles.  The  return  rates  are  higher.  With  the  enlargement 
proposed,  freights  will  again  be  reduced  one-half.  Charles  Ellet,  Esq., 
engineer  on  the  Virginia  Public  Works,  estimates  the  freights  on  ca- 
nals, exclusive  of  tolls,  1^  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  on  rail-roads,  2 J 
cents;  McAdam  roads,  15  cents;  turnpikes,  15 to  20  cents;  steam- 
boats on  the  lakes,  2  to  4  cents  ;  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  ^  to 
1  J,  or  an  average  of  }  to  1  cent. 

If  there  were  wanting  other  considerations  to  induce  the  people  of 
the  South-west  to  enter  upon  the  construction  of  a  system  of  rail- 
roads, extending  through  every  part  of  their  limits,  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  them  in  the  peculiar  position  which  they  sustain  with  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  an  interest  in  each  others'  pros- 
perity, founded  upon  common  hopes,  and  fears,  and  dangers.  Menaced, 
as  they  are,  from  so  many  quarters,  it  becomes  them,  in  every  possible 
way,  to  strengthen  themselves  at  home.  The  interests  of  Mobile, 
New-Orleans,  Charleston,  or  Savannah,  in  each  other's  advancement, 
are  stronger  than  their  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Boston  or  New- 
York.  Inese  interests  should  preclude  all  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
and  induce  a  generous  co-operation  in  every  instance  where  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  South  is  at  issue.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  in  conflict 
with  the  individual  interests  of  any.  By  opening  or  creating  new 
avenues  of  trade  and  production,  and  extending  our  operations  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  is  possible  for  these  cities,  and  all  others  iif  our  midst, 
to  go  on  enlarging,  and  increasing,  and  extending  their  influences, 
without  at  all  affecting  the  progress  of  each  other.  In  so  wide  a  field 
there  will  be  room  for  all.  The  progress  of  Boston  has  not  destroyed 
New- York,  but  has  rather  diverted  her  energies  into  new  and  profitable 
channels.  It  was  an  idea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  barbarous  as  it  was 
false,  that  one  community  could  only  advance  at  the  expense  of 
another.     The  benefits  of  trade  are  reciprocal. 

It  is  not  true,  that  we  at  the  South  are  deficient  altogether  in  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  improvement,  and  can  only  be  fed  by  the  labors 
of  our  fellows.  The  South  has  had  triumphs  enough  to  satisfy  us 
that  the  principle  of  progress  is  here,  though  latent  tor  the  moment, 
and  that  it  only  requires  the  proper  stimulant  to  be  brought  into  an 
activity  which  shall  know  no  rest  She  had  at  one  time  Sie  longest 
rail-road  in  the  world,  and  was  the  first  to  project  a  rail-road  across 
the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio ;  an  enterprise  considered,  at 
the  time,  the  most  stupendous  in  the  world.* 

The  West,  too,  full  of  youth  and  vigor,  has  a  high  destiny  before 

*  The  Charietton  and  Hamburg  and  LooiiriUe  Boad. — De  Bow* $  Review,  Ftbruanr, 
1851. 
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her.  She  finds  among  us  consumers  of  her  bread-^tufl^  and  provisions, 
tx>  an  enormous  extent ;  and  when  she  becomes,  as  she  is  destined  to 
be,  the  great  manufacturing  centre  of  the  world,  her  material  and  h&t 
markets  will  be  found  in  this  quarter,*  Her  interests  will  be  sub- 
served by  a  more  immediate  connection  with  us,  and  she  will  find  us 
ready  to  co-operate  heartily  in  every  enterprise  which  shall  make  for 
her  interests  and  progress.  New-Orleans,  in  every  period  of  her  his- 
tory, has  been  the  emporium  of  the  West,  and  New-Orleans  will 
only  give  up  that  distinction  after  the  most  unremitting  and  Hercu- 
lean struggles  have  exhausted  her  energies.  The  sceptre  has  not  yet 
departed,  and  if  her  dtizens  are  true  to  themselves,  the  sceptre  shall 
not  depart.  As  the  West  grows  in  population,  she  must  consume 
more  of  valuable  goods  £ftvorable  to  rail-roads ;  her  rivers,  in  &voring 
population,  are  rather  an  advantage  than  an  impediment  to  their  con- 
struction, and  roads  may  be  constructed  from  the  levels  existing,  at 
one-half  or  one-third  the  cost  of  the  roads  in  the  East. 

"  The  West  in  sixty  years  will  probably  contain  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  East  will  then  have  but  twenty  millions.  The 
West,  in  its  level  surface,  cheap  materials,  and  free  right  of  way,  may 
build  the  best  class  of  rail-roads,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
Eastern  rail-roads,  and  run  trains  on  them  at  a  greatly  reduced  ex- 
pense. The  West  offers  now  the  first  choice  of  routes — ^a  choice  that 
a  few  years  will  show  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  those  who  wisely 
avail  themselves  of  it  In  number  and  variety  of  exchangeable  pro- 
ducts, except  manufactured  goods,  the  Western  rail-roads  will  ob- 
viously have  the  advantage  of  the  Eastern,  for  freight,  and  in  manufac- 
tures the  prospects  of  a  great  increase  is  not  less  for  the  Western  than 
the  Eastern  states.  In  her  auxiliary  means  of  commerce,  her  naviga- 
ble rivers,  lakes  and  canals,  the  West  proffers  additional  inducements 
to  the  construction  of  roads." 

A  well  informed  authority  further  remarks  of  the  construction  of 
Western  and  Southern  roads.  "The  cost  of  constructing  in  the 
different  parts  of  our  territory,  containing  a  primitive  soil,  broken  by 
abrupt  hills  and  deep  valleys,  is  very  great.  Here  but  few  natural 
levels  are  to  be  found ;  and  the  excavation  for  their  tracks  sometimes 
widening  along  the  valleys  of  rivers,  thus  prolonging  the  distance  from 
point  to  point,  have  to  be  made  frequently  through  stony  hills, 
which  are  often  blown  up  at  great  expense ;  tunnels  are  to  be  seen 
through  solid  rocks,  and  viaducts  over  the  frequent  streams.  This 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  throughout  the  greater  part  of  New- 


•  The  facilities  for  manufactares  in  the  West,  from  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  of  food, 
die  abandance  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  saring  in  transportatum,  have  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  capitalists  in  New-England,  and  found  a  place  among  the  discussions  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  of  cotton  manu- 
factores  in  America  will  be  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  the  able  arguments  and 
itttisties  of  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Kentnckv,  have  unanswerably  shown  it  The  experiment 
•t  Cannelton,  Indiana,,  has  answered  tne  highest  expectations.  In  the  South-western 
States  manufactures,  under  die  new  and  liberal  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  dawning 
among  us,  must  be  stimulated  into  a  very  high  derelopment.  what  we  want  is  a  few 
judicious  heads  to  take  the  lead.  Even  a  single  resdute  and  enterprising  man  could 
work  a  rarolntion  b«re. 
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England  and  Eastern  New-York,  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania,  "where 
tracks  are  laid  out,  even  through  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact  throughout  the  South  and  greater  part 
of  the  West,  where  the  land  is  level,  and  an  alluvial  soil  easy  to  ex- 
cavate, prevails.  There  is  yet  another  great  advantage  possessed  by 
the  Southern  and  Western  roads  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  in  the 
circunastance  that  wood,  which  is  an  important  expense  in  the  item  of 
propelling  the  cars  at  the  East,  is  found  in  great  abundance  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  new  country ;  and  from  the  level  character 
of  the  soil,  the  tracks  of  the  rail-roads  may  be  run  in  direct  lines  from 
point  to  point.  The  soil  of  these  sections  of  the  territory  is  very 
mellow,  so  that  the  expense  of  excavation  will  be  comparatively  small." 
The  principle  laid  down  in  the  following  remarks  may  be  assumed 
to  be  correct,  not  only  for  New-Orleans  but  for  any  other  dty,  and 
should  underlay  any  system  of  works  which  may  be  commenced  in 
the  South-west. 

"The  sura  of  the  commerce  of  a  seaboard  city  is  regulated  by  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  interior  cities  representing  its  several  tributary 
basins ;  to  draw  ojf  the  tribute  of  one  of  those  cities  or  Suiru  is  to  diminish  the 
commerce  of  the  original  outlet  by  a  corresponding  amount. — If  the  Chattanooga 
Kail-road  draw  off  the  business  of  Nashville  to  Charleston,  the  commerce  of 
New-Orleans  is  diminished  by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  trade  of  the  Nash- 
ville basin.  On  the  other  hand,  to  extend  the  area  tributary  to  one  of  her  ijiterior 
cities — to  increase  its  production  or  stimulate  its  industry ^  is  a  gain  to  that  amount 
to  the  business  of  the  sea^board  city.  For  example,  to  extend  the  area  tributary  to 
the  city  of  Natchez  or  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  is  a  gain  to  the  amount  of  the 
extension  by  the  city  of  New-Orleans."* 

It  thus  occurs  that  the  interests  of  the  sea-board  city  are  as  much 
subserved  by  the  interior  rail-roads  as  if  their  ierminii  were  actually 
at  its  wharves,  and  that  a  sound  policy  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
contributions  only  to  roads  having  such  a  terminus.  It  is  possible  to 
receive  more  actual  benefit  from  a  road  100  or  even  500  miles  away, 
than  from  another  whose  locomotive  smokes  in  our  suburbs. 

There  are  three  classes  of  roads,  whose  discussion  belongs  to  the 
present  occasion,  and  which  we  shall  briefly  pass  in  review,  with  such 
statistical  details  and  information  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  enterprises,  present  and  prospective,  of  the 
South-west  and  the  West,  whether  of  a  character  tending  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  cities,  or  those  of  other  sections  of  the 
Union. 

I.  In  the^r*^  class  will  be  embraced  the  roads  in  the  states  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana,  as  forming  a  system  in  which  New-Orleans,  in  parti- 
cular, has  a  primary  and  paramount  interest 

II.  In  the  second  class  is  included  the  roads  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  constituting  a  system  in  which  New-Orleans  may  or  may  not 
he  beneficially  interested, 

in.  In  the  third  class  are  the  roads  of  Massachusetts,  New- York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  all  of  which,  in 

*  De  Bow's  Eeyiew,  Vol.  X.    New-Orleans,  1851. 
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tapping  the  resources  of  the  West  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are 
diuwing  upon  the  resources  hitherto  controlled  by  New-Orleans,  and 
may  thus  be  considered  antagonistic  roads^  to  that  extent^  though  the 
last  three  are  exerdsing  beneficial  tendencies  upon  the  whole  South. 

We  begin  with  the  first  class,  and  take  the  states  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  named  them  : 

1.  Kentucky^  which  has  at  present  but  the  short  road  connecting 
Louisville,  Frankfort,  and  Lexington,  proposes  to  extend  this  road 
so  as  to  intersect  the  Virginia  road  at  Guyandotte  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  connect  at  the  Ohio  with  the  Indianapolis 
and  Madison  Rail-road,  whose  ultimate  destination  is  on  Lake  Michi- 
gwi.  More  lately  a  proposition  is  in  discussion  for  the  construction 
of  a  road  to  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Memphis,  or  more 
directly  to  the  latter  point.  A  convention  has  been  called  to  deter- 
mine  upon  the  practicability  of  this  road.  In  behalf  of  the  road  it  has 
been  ably  urged— 7 

"  The  rail-roads  of  New- York  hold  Cincinnati  at  present  within  their  influ- 
ence ;  and,  operating  from  that  point,  New- York,  by  drawing  trade  in  the  op- 
Sosite  direction,  is  sapping  the  prosperity  of  Louisville.  An  extension  of  a 
[emphis  and  Nashville  road  to  Louisville  will  hold  tfade  to  its  original  direc- 
tion, and,  by  maintaining  Louisville  against  the  otherwise  ruinous  influence  of 
Cincinnati,  preserve  the  prosperity  of  Louisville,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  pros- 
perity of  New-Orleans.  All  the  trade  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  Mem- 
phis to  Nashville,  will  be  caught  on  its  rails  and  whirled  oflf  to  New-Orleans. 

"  On  every  consideration,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  Louisville  and  New- 
Orieans  Rail-road — a  road  of  370  miles,  in  reality,  though  a  road  of  700  miles  in 
result, — is  the  first,  as  it  is  the  best,  in  the  policy  of  New-Orleans. 

"  Louisville,  situated  at  a  point  where  much  of  the  business  of  the  upper 
country  must,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  take  the  rails,  on  its  way  to  New- 
Orleans,  will  necessarily  become,  under  the  influence  of  this  road,  the  greatest 
city  on  the  Ohio.  The  road  to  Memphis  being  the  only  means  of  preventing  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  trade  from  Cincinnati,  will  compel  that  city  to  pay 
tribute  to  Louisville  ;  whereas,  without  this  road,  business  following  the  direc- 
tion of  New- York,  Louisville,  absorbed  into  a  system,  in  which,  taking  the  part 
of  an  extremity  which  trade  flows  frotfij  rather  than  a  centre  which  trade  flows 
to,  must  inevitably  dwindle  into  a  tributary  to  Cincinnati.  The  importance  of 
this  road  to  Louisville  is,  perhaps,  even  greater  than  to  New-Orleans."* 

2.  ^e/in««M«  having,  in  course  of  construction,  or  nearly  completed, 
her  road  from  Chattanooga  to  Nashville,  to  connect  with  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  rail-roads,  and  another  road  from  the  same  point  to 
Enoxville,  intended  to  be  continued  to  Abingdon,  intersecting  there 
the  Abingdon  and  Lynchbui^  or  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  rail- 
road, whose  terminus  is  Richmond,  and  extending  still  further  to 
the  north-east,  to  intersect  the  Baltimore  and  Wheeling  road,  pro- 
poses in  addition  the  roads  we  have  referred  to  as  connecting  Nash- 
ville or  Memphis  with  Louisville,  and  a  road  from  Chattanooga  to 
the  city  of  Memphis.  This  last  road  has  been  advocated  in  New- 
Orleans,  as  one  greatly  to  her  interest  in  arresting  the  trade  of  North 
Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee,  from  its  present  direction  to  the 
Atlttitic  sea-board,  and  a  very  handsome  subscription  was  received 

.    •De  Bow's  Ee view,  Vol  X. 
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from  its  citizens.  Whether  the  road  will  have  that  effect  or  not,  maj 
admit  of  some  question.  It  would  seem,  at  the  worst,  that  the  road 
offers  but  the  choice  of  markets  to  the  planters  of  those  sections,  who 
otherwise,  from  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the  Mississippi  River,  might 
always  takethe  cars  to  Charleston  in  preference.  It  would  seem,  also, 
to  be  the  policy  of  New-Orleans,  that  every  rail-road  from  the  Atlan^ 
tic  sea-board  penetrating  the  valley,  should  find  its  terminus  invaria- 
bly at  the  river. 

3.  Arkansas, — ^This  now  prosperous  and  thriving  state,  with  a  pa- 
pulation of  209,641,  and  a  crop  of  100,000  bales  of  cotton,  has  not 
within  her  limits  a  single  mile  of  rail-road.  A  citizen  of  Memphia 
has  proposed  two  roads  for  the  people  of  Arkansas,  which  we  hare 
understood  meet  with  great  favor  in  that  state.  Ist. — A  road  from 
opposite  Memphis  to  St  Francis,  with  two  branches  from  that  point, 
one  into  the  heart  of  Missouri  to  Erie,  on  the  Osage  River,  and  the 
other  to  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  state.  2d. — A  road  from 
Little  Rock  to  Lagrange,  on  the  south-western  extremity  of  Arkan- 
sas, to  connect  with  a  road  at  that  point  extending  to  Natchea, 
Miss.  These  roads  form  a  system  for  Arkansas,  which  must  exert 
an  extraordinary  influence  in  developing  her  resources,  and  putting 
her  far  in  advance  of  fier  present  position  in  this  era  of  progress.  The 
arguments  in  their  favor  are  thus  strongly  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Hewson : 

"  The  road  from  Memphis  to  the  Osage  must  form  the  basin  of  a 
system  of  roads.  Though  only  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  it  suggests,  indeed  will  force,  junctions,  extensions,  branches,  to 
an  extent  much  greater  than  its  own.  The  branch  from  St.  Francis 
to  Little  Rock,  the  first  link  in  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific,  will 
be  90  miles  long.  A  branch  road  westward  from  Elizabeth  will  open 
up  the  country  to  the  head  waters  of  White  River.  A  northeasterly 
branch  from  Jackson,  or  Canton  in  Arkansas,  will  penetrate  the  great 
mineral  district  of  Missouri.  A  connection  at  Erie,  or  some  other 
point  in  the  valley  of  the  Osage,  will  tap  the  St.  Louis  "Pacific 
Kail-road"  on  its  route  easterly.  This  Osage  road  must,  necessarily, 
be  the  parent  of  all  these.  It  will,  therefore,  identify  New-Orleans 
with  the  great  future — ^lying  within  and  without  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Traversing  a  country  teeming  with  industrial  resources— coal,  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  iron — it  will  make  New-Orleans  the  market  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  city  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  namely,  the  city 
of  Memphis,  when  acted  on  by  this  road.  This  road  may  be  said  to 
be  not  so  much  a  work  of  development  as  of  creation — the  creation, 
however,  of  an  unequalled,  and  still  more  of  an  unassailable,  com- 
mercial greatness.  But  even  now  the  fiirmers  in  the  valleys  of 
White  River  and  of  Arkansas  River  are  crying,  like  Sterne's  star- 
ling, '  I  can't  get  out.'  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans,  pray  help  those 
thrifty  fellows  to  bring  grist  to  your  mill.  1,2;P0,000  dollars  will, 
most  likely,  build  a  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock.  A  land 
donation  from  the  government— obtainable  for  the  asking — ^may  be 
made  to  yield  (and  the  sales  should  be  made  on  the  condition  of 
settlement)  at  least  500,000  dollars ;  Arkansas  and  Memphis  will  sub- 
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scribe  300,000  dollars ;  and  surely  you,  gentlemen,  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  this  road  to  subscribe  the  balance — 400,000  dollars. 
You  will  not  trouble  yourselves  in  the  matter  ?  But  better  things 
are  to  be  hoped  of  you.  An  untamed  earthquake  tore  those  Ar- 
kansas  and  Missouri  riches  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  you ; 
speak  the  word,  and  a  tamed,  a  harnessed  earthquake,  shall  lay  them 
at  your  feet 

"  A  rail-road  from  Natchez,  by  way  of  Red  River  to  Little  Rock, 
recommends  itself  to  the  support  of  New-Orleans,  by  the  influence 
it  must  exert  on  the  development  of  the  whole  of  northern  Louisiana 
aad  southern  Arkansas ;  and  above  all,  in  the  advancement  of  the 
present  incipient  state,  inhabited  chiefly  by  that  interesting  people, 
Ae  Choctaws.  'Hiis  road  defines  a  system  of  roads  that,  under  its 
fostering  influence,  will  spring  up  immediately  on  its  completion  :  it 
bende  sufficiently  westward  to  unlock  the  trade  of  north-western 
Texas  by  a  brandi  road  :  it  runs  far  enough  towards  the  borders  of 
Arkansas  to  ensure  a  future  extenaon  to  the  upper  Arkansas,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Qierokees  and  Creeks :  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
Memphis  and  Litde  Rock  road,  its  upper  bend  runs  sufficiently  west- 
ward to  place  the  starting  point  of  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific  on 
the  borders  of  Texas." 

4.  Mississippu — ^With  only  the  short  road  which  connects  Jackson 
with  Vicksburg,  which  has  been  lately  extended  to  Brandon,  now  in 
operation  throughout  her  limits,*  Mississippi  proposes  to  extend  that 
road  still  further  to  the  Alabama  line,  and  thence  to  Montgomery, 
and  also  to  connect  Jackson  with  Holly  Springs  on  the  one  hand, 
through  the  richest  portions  of  her  territory,  and  on  the  other  with 
New-Orleans  by  whatever  route  shall  appear  most  advantageous. 
She  also  is  contributing  largely  to  the  construction  of  a  road  through 
her  eastern  limits  which  has  its  terminus  at  Mobile.  Of  the  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile  terminii  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

A  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  reports  to  die  convention 
which  lately  assembled  in  New-Orleans,  in  regard  to  the  Alabama 
road: — 

**  This  road  is  to  extend  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Montgomery,  and  will 
connect  at  Selma  with  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Biver  Rail-road,  by  which, 
and  the  roads  now  under  contract  and  in  contemplation,  a  continuous  railway 
commonication  will  be  opened- throngh  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  with  the 
lakes,— and  through  Tennessee  and  Virginia  with  all  the  Atlantic  and  Northern^ 
States,  and  at  Montgomery  will  connect  with  the  rail-roads  running  east  througb' 
Alabama,  Georda  and  South-Carolina.  It  will  pass,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
entirely  througb  the  counties  of  Rankin,  Scott,  Newton  and  Lauderdale;  ana  in 
Alabama,  before  it  reaches  Selma,  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee Rhrer  Bail-road,  it  will  pass  through  Sumter,  Marengo,  Perry  and  Dallas 
comities.  Nearly  all  of  these  and  the  contiguous  counties,  both  North  and  South, 
now  haul  in  wagons  their  cotton  and  other  articles  of  export  to  the  Tombigbee 
and  Alabama  rivers,  and  ship  them  thence  to  Mobile.  The  counties  of  Sumter, 
Marengo,  Perry,  Green  and  Dallas,  produce  annually  about  one  hundred  and  fifly 
thomaod  bales  of  cotton,  all  of  which  now  goes  to  Mobile,  but  much  of  which  will 
probably  be  turned  to  New-Orleans  by  means  of  this  road,    f  n  fact,  nearly  all 

'  The  few  other  Tcry  short  roads  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 
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the  products  of  East  Mississippi  and  Western  Alabama,  and  their  supplies  for  that 
region  of  country,  will  probably  find  their  way  upon  this  road,  and  the  branch 
extend  ins  througn  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mississippi.  The  Southern  routis 
then  will  become  the  great  thorough&re  of  northern  and  eastern  travel.  It  will 
develop  the  mineral  resources  of  North  Alabama.  Its  rich  and  inexhaustible 
mines  of  iron  are  now  worked  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  to  a  market, 
and  it  will  create  and  open  a  way  to  trade,  the  vast  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  We  think  it  within  bounds  to  assert,  that  200,000  bales  of 
cotton  will  probably  come  over  ihw  road,  and  the  branch  extending  through  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  Mississippi  to  New-Orleans,  not  one  bale  of  which  now  ever 
reaches  it.  Detailed  estimates,  made  by  an  engineer  who  has  surveyed  the  route 
from  Brandon  to  the  Alabama  line,  of  the  amount  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  road  that  flEir,  are  in  our  possession,  and  may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers 
at  one  million  of  dollars.  If  New-Orleans  were  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  building 
the  road  that  far,  it  would  return  to  her  in  the  increase  of  trade  alone,,  without 
estimating^  the  other  advantages,  a  handsome  profit  upon  the  investment.  But 
there  are  mducements  to  render  the  stock  of  this  road  valuable,  that  are  not  pre- 
sented by  any  other  rail-road  in  the  United  States.  From  Jackson  to  Brandon — 
fourteen  miles  and  a  half— the  road  is  completed,  and  in  profitable  operation. 
These  fourteen  and  a  half  miles,  with  the  cars,  locomotives,  fixtures,  depots,' town 
lots,  &c.,  attached  to  the  road  ;  sixty  choice  and  picked  negroes  ;  the  two  per 
cent,  fund  now  on  hand,  being  about  $12,000,  and  that  which  may  hereafter  be  re- 
ceived, now  the  property  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  valued,  upon  a  careful 
estimate  by  the  President  of  the  Southern  rail-road,  including  the  grading  and  la- 
bor done  east  of  Brandon,  at  $378,000,  are  all  offered  by  a  recent  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  a  bonus  for  the  organization  of  this  company,  and  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  the  Alabama  Ime  in  six  years.  This  act  was  passed  in  1850,  and  provides 
that  the  whole  property  shall  come  into  the  possession  of  the  company  so  soon  as 
twenty  miles  ot  the  road  beyond  Brandon  has  been  finished. 

'<  To  organize  the  company  requires  a  subscription  of  $500,000  of  stock,  with  a 
cash  payment  of  $50,000.  immediately  upon  which  the  company  becomes  the 
owner  of  nearly  a  half  million  more  of  valuable  and  active  property.  This  state- 
ment shows  of  itself  a  oondnsive  inducement  to  take  stock  in  this  road,  and  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  certain  that  it  will  be  valuable. 

"  But  there  are  other  causes  at  work  to  render  this  road  profitable  stock. 
Congrc  ss  has  already  displayed  a  liberal  spirit  in  the  donation  ot  public  lands  to 
similar  works,  and  tne  Senate  has  twice  passed  bills  in  behalf  of  this  road,  grant- 
ing lands  to  aid  in  its  construction,  worth,  at  the  government  price,  over  one  half 
million  of  dollars.  It  is  believed  a  similar  bill  will  become  a  law  at  the  next 
Congress." 

The  Holly  Springs  road  was  proposed  by  Col.  Walters,  who  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  in  the 
Convention,  and  sustained  them  in  a  speech  of  great  force  and  ability. 

Resolvedy  That  the  citizens  of  North  Mississippi  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
earnestly  solicited  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  that  state  a  charter  for  a 
rail-road  from  Jackson,  Miss,,  to  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

*  Resolved^  That  should  said  charter  be  procured,  that  the  citizens  of  New- 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Jackson,  Mississippi,  through  their  representatives  in 
the  Convention,  pledge  themselves  for  a  liberal  aid  (should  the  same  be  neces- 
sary) in  constructing  said  road. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Western  Tennessee  and  South  Kentucky  be, 
and  the^  are  hereby  earnestly  solicited,  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  their 
respective  states,  a  charter  for  a  rail-road  to  extend  from  some  point  on  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  Tenneasee,  to  some  point  in  Kentucky,  opposite  or 
near  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  should  said  charter  be  procured,  then  the  city  of  New-Orleans, 
through  its  representatives  in  this  Convention,  pledges  itself  for  a  very  liberal 
aid  in  the  construction  of  said  road. 

5. — Alabama, — ^The  rail-roads  of  this  state,  which  are  now  confined 
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to  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  road  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta, 
and  a  firagment  of  the  Charleston  and  Nashville  road,  open  out  into 
several  vast  and  important  projections,  which  are  pressed  by  the  peo- 
ple with  a  zeal  and  activity  that  are  the  guarantees  of  the  highest  and 
most  brilliant  success.  These  roads  are — The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Road;  The  Selma  and  Tennessee  Road;  The  Blakely  and  Oirardy 
or  Georgia  Road, 

And  first  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road :  This  road  has  a  total 
length  of  521.8  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $9,700,000.  Of  the 
distance — 

164  miles  are  in  Alabama. 

191     "        "    MissiflBippi. 

127    "        ««    Tennc8«ee. 

40    "        "    Kentucky. 

The  citizens  of  Mobile  have,  by  an  almost  unanimous  voice,  voted 
a  tax  upon  their  real  estate  of  $300,000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  road, 
and  it  is  now  proposed,  with  very  general  concurrence,  to  raise  this 
tax  to  2  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  all  the  real  estate  of  the  city  for 
^ye  years,  the  tax-payer,  as  now,  to  be  entitled  to  his  assessment  in 
stocks  of  the  company.  An  appropriation  of  one  million  acres  of 
public  domain  has  been  made  to  the  companv,  of  suflScient  value,  it 
is  thought,  to  iron  the  entire  line,  and  fiimish  it  with  ample  equip- 
ments for  a  large  through  business.  In  Mississippi  the  Boards  of 
Police  have  been  authorized  by  law  to  subscribe  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000  each,  to  the  road,  after  obtaining  the  vote  of  the  people. 
The  coimty  of  Noxubee  was  ^e  first  to  act  under  the  law  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  A  portion  of  the  iron  has  been  contracted  for, 
deliverable  at  Mobile,  for  $38  per  ton,  T  pattern,  of  65  lbs.  The 
principles  of  the  Mississippi  act,  allowing  the  counties  to  subscribe  in 
a  corporate  capacity,  extends  to  all  rail-roads  which  may  be  under- 
ti^en  in  the  state,  and  admits  of  the  issue  of  county  warrants  at  12 
montiis,  bearing  interest  to  meet  the  subscription. 
.  The  total  population  upon  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Koad 
is  estimated  at  725,322.     It  is  argued  for  the  road, 

1.  That  the  planters  on  the  route,  from  the  difficulties  of  river  navi- 
gation, are  kept  back  two  months  from  market,  and  pay  from  $3  50 
to  $7  transportation  on  a  bale  of  cotton,  whilst  the  rail-road  will 
fbmish  it  for  $2  50  to  $3  50 ;  that  com  will  be  delivered  to  these 
planters  from  Tennessee,  for  25  cents,  against  50  and  75  cents  at 
present,  and  bacon  at  half  the  present  rates,  and  so  of  other  articles 
of  consumption. 

2.  The  com,  wheat,  hemp  and  tobacco  growers  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  will  be  fiimished  with  a  steady  and  unintermpted  mai'ket ; 
the  iron  miners  of  Central  and  Western  Tennessee  will  enjoy  the 
same  facilities ;  and  the  100,000  bales  of  the  Tennessee  River  cotton, 
which  now  takes  a  voyage  of  1300  miles  to  a  market. 

3.  That  the  road  will  enjoy  much  of  the  transport  of  passengers 
and  merchandise,  now  passing  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Ohio,  or 
downwards,  by  250  steamers,  averaging  75  passengers,  and  400  tons, 
or  in  all,  375,000  passengers,  and  2,000,000  tons  freight  annually. 
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4.  That  the  road  win  be  a  great  trunk,  offering  a  safe  trandt  from 
theculf  to  the  lakes  in  44  hours  of  time. 

l£e  last  report  of  the  Companj  oontains  some  statistics  of  dis- 
tance, prepared  with  much  labor,  from  which  we  form  a  table,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  great  disadvantages  of  our  water  conveyances  at  New- 
Orleans,  in  comparison  with  rail-roads,  whether  to  Mobile  or  to  our 
own  city. 

TABLE  OP   COMPARATITB   RAIL-ROAD  AKD   WATIB  DISTANCES. 


JacksoD,  Bdssissippi  to  Mobile,  (BL  E.,)  SSI  To  New-Orieans,  by  Yicksb'g  and  rirer  420 

Vicksbnrg,      "  "  (via.  Jackson,)  868     "  ••  via.  river, S68 

TenneMoeBivertoMobile,(a.a.,)...  346     «  *«  «        «.    1345 

Memphis  to  Mobile,  via.  Lagrange  &.B^  4S8     '^  **  u        u    eo3 

»*"•«"  "  ^  •*  Savannah,  via.  R.  B., 625 

Hontsville  to  Mobile,  via.  DecamrB.E.  445     «  "  "       " 502 

u        u       u       u         u         u        u      «  NewOrleans, river, 1432 

Ounter's  Landing  to  Mobile, 462     "  Savannah,  E.  R. 429 

**  «        "        "  ••  Chariesion,  R.  a., 600 

Nashville  to  Mobile,  via.  river  and  E.R«  475     <' Savannah,  &.  R.,......^ 584 

"       "       •*       *•       a      u       i.  "  New-Orleans,  river, 1531 

Meath  of  Ohio  to  Mobfle,  R.  E., 492     «  <•  «•      1046 

"«•*«*  '*  Baldmore,  R.  R.,  ace., 1143 

**'*""  «  New-York,  by  river,  R.  R.  and  lake,1415 

"*«'•»  "  Philadelphia,  river  and  R.  R., 1296 

**«••»«*                     .  •*  Savannah, ▼!*.  Nashville  R.R.,....  770 

*•             "              a            11  "  Chaiieston, "          »'             "      ..-.789 

St  Lonis  to  Mobile, 696     *<  Baltimore, 1353 

"      "       "  «  New-Orleans,  (river,) 1256 

*'      ^       "              •  «  Baltimore,  by  river  to  Cincinnati 

and  Wheeling,  (R.  E,) 816 

Lemsville  to  Mobile,  R.  R., 700     ««  New-Orleans,  (river,) 1403 

Gbcmnati  to  MobSla,      '•     736     <l  <*  «• 1546 

"         **  "  *' Baltimore,  (R.  R.,) 65« 

"        •*  *«  ««  New-York,      *'       796 

"        "  •♦  «  •*  via.  Buflalo, 915 

«        **  -  '«  Boston,  (R.  R.,) 975 

**  "  "Richmond,"      970 

Chicago  to  Mobile,  R.  R., 867  "  New-Orleans,  (canal  and  river,)....  1624 

••  ••  "Boston 1087 

^  "  "  "New-York, 1025 

The  second  important  rail-road  projection  in  Alabama  is  the 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  Biver  Riul-road,  commencing  at  Selma,  and 
extending  to  Crunter's  Landing  on  the  Tennessee,  with  proposed 
branches  to  Chattanooga  and  Rome.  'Riis  road,  too,  has  been  advo- 
cated in  New-Orleans,  and  subscriptions  received  upon  the  ground  of 
immediately  shortening  the  route  of  travel  to  the  North,  Selma  is 
on  the  route  of  the  Vicksbui^  and  Jackson  road  extended  to  Mont- 
gomery. The  subscriptions  to  this  road  were  already  $923,000,  six 
months  since,  of  which  Mobile  had  taken  1200,000 ;  to  which  is  to 
be  added  an  appropriation  of  (238,806  from  the  legislature.  The 
cost  of  the  road  to  Uadsden  on  the  Coosa  River,  in  the  direction  of 
Rome,  is  estimated  at  12,198,696.  Large  labor  subscriptions  are 
counted  on,  and  appropriations  of  valuable  government  lands.  An 
independent  rail-road  has  already  been  chartered  from  Gadsden  to 
Gunter's  Landing  on  the  Tennessee,  and  the  two  companies  will 
combine.  Distance  from  Gadsden  to  Selma,  160  miles — ^from  Gmi- 
ter's  Landing  to  Selma,  200  miles.  The  Alabama  River  is  always 
navigable  to  Selma. 
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It  is  argued  ft>r  tbis  road,  that  it  will  shorten  the  distance  of  travel 
as  follows : 

Boston  to  Mobile  via  Richmond,  Quurleston,  Atlanta,  Montgomery,' 
etc,  1,808  miles. 

Boston  to  MobUe  via  Winchester,  Abingdon,  Va.,  Knoxville,  Ten., 
Rome,  Selma,  ete.,  and  Alabama  River,  1,582  miles. 

New- York  to  Mobile,  by  the  present  route  oi  travel  as  above  by 
Charleston,  etc.,  1,565  miles. 

New-York  to  Mobile  by  proposed  new  route  of  Selma  road,  1,844 ; 
Philadelphia  old  route  by  Charleston,  1,476 ;  by  Selma,  1,258 ;  Bal- 
timore old  route,  1879 ;  by  Selma,  1,158  to  Mobile. 

Of  course,  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  or  the  road  irom  Selma 
to  JadLsoQ  and  to  New-Orleans,  the  distance  will  be  shortened  in  a 
still  greater  degree  as  well  as  the  time.  The  road  intersects  an  abun- 
dant mineral  i^  rich  agricultural  country  in  the  gre^r  portion  of 
its  extent,  and  the  chief  engineer  says  : 

'*  It  is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  rail-roads  now  constmcted  and  projected 
on  the  most  direct,  shortest  and  most  expeditious  route  which  can  be  selected, 
to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  middle  and  the  North-eastern  Atlantic 
States  ;  a  route  which  will  present  one  continuous  line  of  rail-roads,  passing 
throQf  h  the  most  heakhy  and  picturesque  sections  of  the  Union. 

**  Tbiagtest  chain  of  rail-roads  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Portland,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  thence  to  extend  to  Boston,  New-Tork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  to  Winchester,  Virginia ;  up  to  this  town  the  line  of  rail-roads,  with  short 

Sps  of  steamboat  travel,  is  now  completed ;  thence  to  Staunton  and  to  Abingdon, 
roa^  the  great  valley  of  Viiffinia,  and  on  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  a  part  of  the 
route  18  und^  contract.  From  Knoxville  to  the  Georgia  Rail-roads,  the  connection 
by  rail-way  vnU  soon  be  completed.  From  the  Ueorgia  roads  the  connection 
with  vour  rail-road,  either  from  Rome  or  Chattanooga,  will  naturally  follow  the 
completion  of  your  enterprise ;  indeed,  it  may  be  anticipated,  charters  having 
been  obtained  at  the  last  sessions  of  the  Legislatures  of  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
for  a  rail-road  firom  JaoksonviUe,  in  Benton  county,  to  Rome,  or  to  some  point 
Cuther  south  on  the  Georgia  State  Road,  as  may  be  found  most  practicable." 

The  third  great  road  is  that  from  Blakely,  on  t^e  Bay  of  Mobile, 
to  Girard,  opposite  CJolumbns,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochie  River. 

Length  of  the  road  238  miles,  or  perhaps  230.  Estimated  total 
cost,  t2,931,81tJ.» 

This  route  proposes  to  connect  New-Orleans  and  New-York  in 
seventy-six  hours.     Thus : 

Miles.  Honrs. 

New-Orleans  to  Mobile,  steamer 160  ....  10 

Mobile  to  Girard,  (rail-road  proposed) 220  ....  1 1 

Girard  to  Fort  Valley,  (now  constructing) 71  3^ 

Thence  to  Macon,  (built) 26  U 

Macon  to  Augusta, (built) 160  ....      8 

Augusta  to  Branchville,  (built) 78  3f 

Branchville  to  Manchester,  (built) 46  2^ 

Manchester  to  Wilmington,  (to  be  built) 148  7i 

Wihnington  to  New-York,  (buUt) 694  29* 

1,497     ....     76 

•The  friends  of  the  road  say :— »« We  hare  no  disposition  to  disparage,  in  theleaat,Uie 
inponanc*  or  the  profitableness  of  die  Memphis  and  Charleston  road :  we  regard  it  as  an 
enterprise  which  is  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  one  which  promises  to  re* 
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6.  Texas. — ^We  are  not  aware  of  any  rail-roads  at  present  com- 
pleted in  Texas,  though  considering  the  fertility  of  many  parte  of  that 
state,  the  interruption  in  the  navigation  of  its  rivers,  and  the  growing 
population,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  her  immediate 
action.  The  people  of  New-York  are  already  controlling  the  trade  of 
Texas  by  her  gulf  ports.  A  route  for  a  road  has  been  examined  by 
Col,  Johnson,  trom  Lavaca  Bay  to  El  Paso,  on  the  Upper  Rio  Grande. 
We  are  confident  that  these  surveys,  when  completed^  will  show,  that 
the  southern  route  for  a  rail-road  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with 
the  Gulf  of  California,  extending  from  G^veston  or  Lavaca  Bay, 
by  El  Paso,  is  far  preferable  to  the  northern  route  through  Missouri 
It  is  shorter,  and  the  country  is  so  uniform,  rising  by  regular  grada- 
tions from  the  gulf  on  the  east  to  the  summit  of  the  table-lands  of 
the  Gila,  and  declining  by  equally  regular  gradations  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  that  the  cost  of  constructing  a  rail-road  on  this  route  will 
scarcely  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  on  the  northern  route. 

Texas  has  a  deep  interest  in  connecting  herself  with  the  great  pub- 
lic works  of  the  United  States,  and  she  has  public  domain  enough  to 
build  more  roads  than  are  in  all  New-England.  A  grand  trunk  road 
from  Austin,  with  branches  to  Houston  and  Galveston,  passing  in  the 
vicinities  of  Montgomery,  Washington,  San  Augustine,  Nacogdoches, 
would  enter  Louisiana  in  about  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with 
Alexandria,  and  connect  with  the  proposed  road  from  thence  to  New- 
Orleans.  In  the  other  direction,  her  roads  should  radiate  towards 
New-Mexico  and  the  valleys  of  the  Pacific.  The  committee  have 
been  instructed,  particularly  and  urgently,  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
Texas. 

A  rfdl-road  from  Brazos,  Texas,  across  to  Harrisbui^,  on  the  Buffeio 
Bayou  of  the  Bay  of  Galveston,  is  commenced,  and  20  miles  con- 
tracted to  be  finished  this  year.     Efforts  are  being  made  to  connect 

manerate  its  owners.  Our  only  object  is  to  expose  the  folly  of  the  pretensions  which  it 
makes  to  the  patronage  of  New-Orleaus  capital.  And  first,  as  to  the  claim  set  up  in  favor 
of  this  road,  on  the  CTound  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  most  direct  roate  between  New-Or- 
leans and  New- Yon.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  we  hare  jnst  seen,  intersects 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Crow  Creek,  which  is  forty  miles  west  of  Chatta- 
noojra.  From  that  point,  the  roate,  east,  is  bv  the  way  of  Dalton,  and  thence,  north,  by 
the  Dalton  and  Knoxville  Rail-road.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  road  will  be  charter- 
ed and  bailt  from  Chattanooga  to  Cleveland,  on  the  East  Tennessee  road,  which  would 
save  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  by  cutting  off  the  angle  made  in  running  down  to  Dalton. 
We  will  allow  that  road  to  be  built,  and  it  will  then  l^  seen  that  the  two  routes  from  New- 
Orleans  to  New- York,  the  one  by  the  way  of  Memphis,  and  the  other  by  the  way  of  Mo- 
bile, and  thence,  by  the  Mobile  and  Girard  road,  through  West  Point  and  Adanta,  will  in- 
tersect each  other  at  Cleveland,  on  the  East  Tennessee  Rail-road.  From  that  point  to 
New- York,  the  route  is  the  same  to  both.  In  estimating  the  comoarative  distance  of  t^e 
two  routes,  therefore,  we  have  only  to  take  into  consideration  t^e  aistance  from  Cleveland 
to  New-Orleans.  From  Cleveland  to  Memphis,  the  distance  is  351  miles,  and  allowing 
Gov.  Jones'  rates,  twenty -five  miles  per  hour,  the  time  required  is  fourteen  hours.  From 
Memphis  to  New-Orleans,  Gor.  Jones  allows  two  days  and  twelve  hours,  making  the  en- 
tire time  from  Cleveland  to  New-Orleans,  three  days  and  two  hours.  We  will  now  esti- 
mate the  time  over  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Rail-road,  and  through  West  Point,  Atlanta 
and  Dalton.  From  New-Orleans  to  Mobile  Bay,  fifteen  hours ;  from  Mobile  Bay  to 
Columbus,  nme  hours;  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  ten  and  a  half  hours,  making 
the  total  time  one  day  and  ten  and  a  half  hours — a  difference  of  forty  hours  in  favor 
of  the  lower  route !  A  difference,  which,  apart  from  the  greater  safety  and  certaintr 
of  the  lower  route,  would  always  command  tne  mail  and  the  great  body  of  thethrougk 
travel." 
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San  Antonio  with  the  coast.  Other  roads  with  great  merits  might  be 
constructed  from  Houston  to  Red  River,  near  the  head  of  the  Trinity, 
and  south-westwardly  through  Columbus  and  Seguin  to  San  Augustine. 
The  San  Antonio  and  Gulf  Road  has  already  been  chartered,  and 
$150,000  subscribed  towards  its  construction. 

7.  Missouri, — ^The  people  of  Missouri  already  display  a  degree  of 
enei^  and  enterprise  in  matters  of  rail-road  construction,  which 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  states  of  the  Union, 
There  are  now  two  projects  before  the  I^egislature,  one  to  authorise 
the  Pacific  Rail-road,  with  a  capital  of  $4,500,000,  and  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  Rail-road,  with  a  capital  of  $4,^00,000.  Total, 
♦9,000,000,  of  which  |600,000  is  to  be  raised  by  state  credit.  The 
last  bill  has  become  a  law.  The  St.  Louis  aud  Cincinnati  Rail-road 
is  another  great  project,  towards  which  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  sub- 
scribed $500,000.  Other  roads,  it  is  believed,  are  projected  in  the 
direction  of  Arkansas. 

8.  Louisiana, — ^Here,  fellow-dtizens,  would  be  the  proper  place  to 
introduce  some  remarks  upon  the  proposed  rail-road  enterprises  in 
Louisiana,  which  are  now  attracting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public 
attention,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  late  Jackson  and  Opelousas 
Bail-road  Conventions  were  it  not  that  the  committee  deem  it  desi- 
rable to  postpone  that  subject  to  the  closing  pages  of  this  pamphlet, 
where  it  can  be  treated  as  a  subject  complete  in  itself,  but  only  capa- 
ble of  being  thoroughly  understood  after  a  familiarity  with  the  de- 
tails of  many  other  matters  connected  with  the  rail-roads  of  the 
Great  West  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 

n.  The  second  class  of  roads,  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  New- 
Orleans  has  but  a  secondary  interest,  are  the  roads  of  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Ohio.  So  far  as  these  roads  are  seeking  an  Atlantic  termimis, 
they  militate  against  the  interest  of  New-Orleans ;  but  so  far  as  they 
are  employed  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  North-west,  increas- 
ing population  and  traffic,  may  be  made  a  part  of  our  own  proposed 
system  of  works,  they  are,  or  may  become,  of  positive  benefit  to  her 
and  to  Mobile,  perhaps  even  in  a  very  high  degree. 

1.  Ohio, — ^There  are  four  great  lines  constructed  east  and  west 
through  the  state.  There  are  four  lines  completed,  or  in  progress, 
from  north  to  south.  These  roads  are :  Tlie  Cincinnati  and  San- 
dusky, completed  218  miles ;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Columbus, 
203  miles  completed;  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  Newark  and 
Portsmouth  line,  221  miles,  completed  or  in  progress ;  Cleveland  and 
Wellsville  line,  88  miles,  constructing ;  Cmcinnati  and  Belpre  line,  204 
miles,  in  the  state,  constructing ;  Ohio  Central  line  to  the  Indiana  line, 
243  miles,  in  the  state  ;  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Rail-road  to  the 
bdiana  line,  263  miles,  in  the  state ;  Lake  Shore  line,  165  miles. 
Total,  23  roads,  1,705  miles ;  of  which,  572  miles  are  completed,  and 
748  are  in  construction.  The  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  road  will  pass  in 
its  greatest  extent  through  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Most 
of  these  roads,  in  addition  to  the  great  canals  to  the  Lakes,  are  en- 
gaged in  conducting  trade  to  the  East.    Several  of  them,  however, 
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will  oon&ect  with  the  roads  contemplated  from  the  South-west    Hie 
following  is  the  position  of  the  St  Louis  and  Qncinnati  Bail-K>ad: 

**  Several  years  ago,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  ineoipo- 
rating  a  company  to  construct  a  rail-road  from  Vincennes  to  Cincinnati.  This 
charter  was  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  Subscriptions  of  stock 
to  this  ro^d,  indudinf  the  amount  to  be  taken  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  have 
already  been  obtained  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millions  of  doUara.  The 
surveys  have  been  nearly  completed,  over  a  moet  fevorable  route,  and  we  believe 
the  lettings  of  contracts  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  have  already  been  made. 
At  all  events,  the  subscriptions  already  obtained  insure  the  early  completion  of 
the  road,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Two  years  ago,  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois refused  the  right  of  way  to  this  road  through  the  state ;  consequentfy,  the 
Indiana  charter  only  embraced  the  road  from  Vincennes  to  Cincinnati.  Bat  aft 
the  late  session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  more  reasonable  counsels  prevailed, 
and  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  continuation  of  the  road  from  Vincennes  to 
Illinois  town.  The  length  of  the  road  from  here  to  Vincennes  will  be  less  than 
160  miles,  and  from  Vincennes  to  Cincinnati  about  180  miles — making  the  en- 
tire distance  by  the  road  from  here  to  Cincinnati  less  than  830  miles.  It  is 
believed  that  the  entire  road  can  be  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $20,000  per  mile,  which  would  give  six  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  as  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  entire  road.*' 

2.  Indiana, — ^The  following  is  very  nearly  a  correct  list  of  the 
rail-roads  of  Indiana^  and  diows  very  &yorably  for  the  enterprise 
and  wealth  of  that  state : — 

Com-         Cod- 
Loaftli.   pUlod.   strnocinr. 

Madison  and  Indianapolis ^...  88  88  — 

Shelbyville  and  Edinburgh 16  16  — 

"             Knightoiown. 26  26  — 

Rusbvilie  and  Shelbyville 19  19  ~ 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefentaine. 83  28  55 

New-Albany  and  Salem 100  27  73 

Jeffereonvilie 66  8  58 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis 61  —  61 

Peru  and  Indianapolis... 70  —  70 

CrawfordsviUe  and  La&yette 26  —  26 

Evansville  and  Illinois.. 50  —  50 

Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis 87  —  87 

Junction 38  —  38 

Terre  Haute  and  Etichmond 141  —  141 

Richmond  and  Newcastle 50  —  50 

Martinsville  and  Franklin , 20  —  20 

Southern  Michigan 100  —  100 

Richmond  and  Ohio 4  —  4 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 160  —  160 

1205      213  993 

3.  Illinois, — ^Through  this  state  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  Rail-rosS  to  the  shore^of  Lake  Michigan.  A  point  in 
Illinois,  upon  the  Ohio  river,  is  claimed  as  the  centre  of  the  C/hion, 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  divert  the  terminus  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Rail-road  from  Cairo  to  that  point.  A  great  central  nul-road 
is  projected  through  the  state  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Michigan^  with 
several  branches ;  and  Congress  has  appropriated  2,500,000  acres  of 
land  in  aid  of  the  work.    ^*  This  road  is  part  of  that  great  chain  of 
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nul-roads  of  which  the  Erie  Eail-road  is  the  first  great  link.  The 
extension  of  the  Michigan  and  Southern  Bail-road  will  connect  Dun- 
kirk, New-York,  with  Chicago,  and  parts  of  this  connection  are 
already  constructed.'* 

III.  The  third  ekus  of  roads,  (Ssc,  to  which  we  refSarred,  and  dis- 
tinguished  as  directly  engaged  in  tapping  the  resources  of  the  Vi^lej 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  taking  away  from  the  cities  of  t^e 
South-west  the  elements  of  their  past  commercial  empire,  are  those 
of  Boston,  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore^  Richmond,  Qiarles- 
ton  and  Savannah.  With  so  many  drains  opened  at  once  upon  our 
resources,  and  without  corresponding  and  countervailing  efforts,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  greatest  prosperity  in  the  world  will  be  in 
the  end  sapped  and  destroyed.  We  shall  take  a  brief  review  of 
these  rival  routes. 

1.  Boston, — ^The  Great  Western  Road  of  Massachusetts  connects 
Boston  with  Albany — a  distance  of  200  miles.  At  this  point  it  in- 
tersects with  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  Road,  323  miles  in  length,  com- 
manding the  resources  of  Lake  Erie,  and  by  the  tributary  canals  and 
raO-roads  in  that  quarter,  much  of  the  resources  of  the  whole  North- 
wests This  road  has,  in  a  few  years,  given  extraordinary  prosperity 
to  Boston,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  expend  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  shortening  it  a  few  miles. 

2.  I^euh  York  having  realized  the  benefits  of  her  great  cansA  to 
Buf&lo,  and  finding  it  insufficient  for  the  enormous  demands  of  trade, 
has  constructed  by  its  side  her  great  Erie  and  Albany  Road.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  this  road  is  serving  as  a  feeder  for  Boston,  firom 
the  winter  obstructions  on  the  Hudson,  ^e  has  more  lately  completed 
a  road  extending  directly  from  her  doors  to  the  great  lakes.  The  canal 
is  also  to  be  widened  at  an  enonnous  cost,  so  as  to  become  adequate 
to  the  demands  upon  it.* 

3.  The  rail-roads  of  Philadelphia^  extending  westward,  are  the 
roads  to  Pottsville,  intersecting  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail-road,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  route  of  400  miles, 

•NEW.YORK  AND  NEW-ORLEANS  IN  WESTERN  TRADE. 

1.  Nwf-lork  Population..,  A%AO.,..  2,429,721 Canal  Trade....  66,303,892 

'*  «  1850....  3,093,813 **         *•      156,397,929 

Ab  increase  of  25  per  cent,  ia  population,  and  150  percent  in  trade,  by  canals,  in  ten 

years. 

2.  ProdmeBof  Wesi rtoeived by  New-York  Canals  ....  1842  ....  $22,751,013 

"  **  "  «  1850 65,474,937 

An  inorease  of  145  per  cent 

3.  Produce  of  West  received  ai  New- Orleaiu 1842  ....  $43,716,045 

"  «  *'  "  ^ 1850 96,897,873 

Or  an  increase  of  120  percent ;  or  a  comparative  increase  bv  New- York  of  25  per  cent, 
over  New-Orleans  in  western  produce  in  6  years!  In  the  three  yeaxs  1848,  1849,  and 
1850,  the  receipts  at  New-Orleans  by  river  were  2,312,121  bbls.  flour;  at  New* York, 
8,636,207  bbls.  Pork:  New-Orleans,  1,536,817;  New- York.  211,018  bbls.  Beef: 
200,901  bbls.  New-Orleans;  New-Yoik,  264,072  bbls.  Wheat:  New- Orleans,  852,497 
bushels  ;  New-York,  8,798,759.  Corn :  New-Orleans,  9,768,750  bushels ;  New- York, 
11,178,226  bushels.  Bacon  :  New-Orleans,  135  millions  pounds ;  New- York,  26  millions. 
Lard  :  New-Orleani,  292  millions  pounds ;  New- York  21  millioos.  Butter :  New<Or- 
I  OS,  8  miUioBB  p«iindt }  New-York,  97  millions,  &o.,  &c. 
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composed  partly  of  ndl-road  and  partly  of  canals.  "  The  tr^lic  oa 
Uiis  mixed  line  of  transport  is  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
nience and  expense  of  transhipment  of  goods  and  passengers  at  the 
successive  points  where  the  rail-ways  and  canals  unite.  The  canal 
boats  are  divided  into  segments  by  partitions  made  transversely,  and 
at  right  angles  to  tiieir  length,  so  that  each  boat  can  be,  as  it  were, 
broken  into  three  or  more  pieces.  These  several  pieces  are  placed 
each  on  two  rail-way  trucks,  which  support  it  at  its  ends,  a  proper  body 
being  provided  for  the  tni<^  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  bottom  and 


4.  Increassin  the  Buiinea  of  Roadt  and  CaiuUt  employed  in  taking  Produce  from 
the  Wat  to  the  AUantic  CUise. 

BSVXNUIB  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

184«.         1841.         1848.         1848.         IStO. 

New-York Ganali   .. ..  $2,756,103 3,635,381 . . . .3,859,313. . . .3,366,366. . ..3.296,903 

PeaasTlvania  works. . .     1,196,977  .  .  .  .1,395,494 . .  .  .1,587,995 1 ,633,377 1,713,848 

OWo  Canals 612,308....    805,019....    785,883 713,173 728,085 

niinois  "     ....      87,890....    118,849....    136,331 

Indiana"    ....    ....    108,104 134,659....    157,173 

Total  Canals $4,565,383 5,7^894 5,832,083 5,866,234 6,018,340 

Brie  Railroad #310,130....    348,330....    303,336 805,053....  1,600,700 

Little  Miami  da 116,053....    231,139 380,085 331,303 405,607 

Michigan  Central    ....        377.478....    347,555 373,931....    600,986....    860.559 

Georgia        "     400,935 383,863 583,014 636,813....    753,383 

Macon  ana  Western..        138,430....    147,768 161.569 198,517 907,040 

^mOTe*!^^.!?f.f^^^^^  568,555....  643,065....  638,103....  697,904....  687,700 
Reading  Railroad' '.".'.'.  1,900,115. .. .3,009,945.. ..l,69S,55t>..  ..1,933,590. ...9,360,786 
Baltimore  and  Ohio....        797.064 1,101,936. ...1,313,664. ...1,941,705.. ..1,343,805 

Total  eight  roads..  $4,398,759 . . . .5,096,691 . . .  .5,944,946. . . . 4,355,871 6,219.589 

These  main  roads,  as  well  as  canals,  hare  increased  their  revenues  50  per  cent,  in  die 
last  four  years,  mosUy  through  the  increase  of  produce  transported. — T,  P.  KetteU^  m  De- 
mocratic Revieio. 

5.  Up  to  1835  there  mav  be  said  to  have  been  but  one  route  to  connect  the  country  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  with  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  that  was  the  Erie  Canal.  There  are  now 
four  in  ooeration,  and  still  another  in  course  of  construction.  The  following  are  ^ese 
lines,  wito  their  cost  and  revenue : 

Wim.  Oort.  ,  IUtmiim,  1830.  IxpMM.  Snrplm 

Brie  Canal 364.... $7,1 43,789 3,926,817....    420.000.... 9^6;81 7 

Pennsylvania  CanaL 395 19,381,894 1,550,555....    996,599 553.963 

BrieR.R. 450 90.393,581....  1,063,950 513,419 545.538 

NorthemLine,  N.  Y 397 14,669,159. ...9,896.049. ...1,005,948. ...1,890,094 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R...     179....    7,997,400 1,397,000 800,000 587.000 

Total,  5  routes. 1,715 61,745,746 9,794,364 3,735,959.... 6,083,4 19 

Western  Mass.  R.R. 150 7,963,701....  1,4 17,571....    607,549 Q10,039 

The  rovenueof  the  Erie  Canal  in  1835,  the  year  the  Pennsylvania  canals  were  oi>ened, 
was  $1,392,130,  and  that  represented  all  the  tolls  collected  on  western  trade.  ThU  last 
year  that  trade  has  paid  on  the  five  lines,  to  tide  water,  a  sum  greater  by  $8,410,000,  or 
nearly  seven  times  greater;  and,  if  we  remember  that  the  tolls  aro  now  very  much  less 
than  then,  we  ran  ^fely  estimate  that  the  trade,  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  with  the  Atlan- 
tic slope,  was  ten  times  greater  in  1850  than  in  1835.  Considerable  quantities  of  coods 
now  pass  over  Lake  Champlain  to  New- York,  and  over  the  railroad  to  Boston ;  ana  the 
Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  already  174  miles,  will  open  another  route  to  the  West. 

6.  Distances  on  Northern  and  Southern  Routes. — As  computed  from  Cincinnati,  the 
distsnces  to  the  ocean  are  as  follows : — To  Richmond,  by  Virffinia  improvements,  893 
miles;  to  Baltimore,  by  Wheelbg  road,  d:c.,  941 ;  to  Philadelphia,  bv  Pennsvlvania  im- 
provements, 967  miles  ;  to  New- York,  by  Erie  Canal,  1,030  miles ;  to  New-Orleans,  1,611 
miles.  In  a  comparison,  says  Mr.  Flagg,  of  New-York,  between  New-Orleans  and  New- 
Yorit  from  Cincinnati,  there  ia  a  diflference  of  500  miles  in  favor  of  New- York,  yet,  on  the 
untaxed  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  a  barrel  of  flour  is  carried  1,500  miles  in 
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keel  of  the  boat.  In  this  manner  the  boat  is  carried  in  pieces  with 
its  load  along  the  rail-ways.  On  arriving  at  the  canal,  the  pieces  are 
united,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  boat,  which,  being  launched,  the 
transport  is  continued  on  the  water.  On  arriving  at  the  rail-way, 
the  boat  is  again  resolved  into  its  segments,  which,  as  before,  arc 
transferred  to  the  rail- way  trucks,  and  transported  to  the  next  canal 
station  by  locomotive  engines." 

4.  Baltimore  has  projected  a  great  line  of  Western  railway  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  near  Wheeling.     The  road  is  already  com- 


t  flat  boat  for  50  cents,  being  leM  than  the  toll  chai|^(l  by  the  utates  of  Ohio  and  New- 
York  on  613  miles  of  canals,  besides  the  sum  required  to  remunerate  the  person  for 
transporting  the  barrel  for  1,000  miles,  and  the  inconvenience  and  delay  occasioned  bv 
1,239  feet  of  lockage.  The  charge  of  transit  on  the  Ohio  river,  by  steamboats,  is  about  half 
cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  New  Orleans  route  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Virginisy 
many  of  which  are  capable  of  being  removed,  and  all  are,  no  doubt,  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  dangers  of  Mississippi  navij^tioo,  and  higher  rates  of  insurance  uereon— storms  and 
hxn'ricanes  of  Gulf  of  Mexico— injurious  effect  of  New-Orleans  climate  on  produce,  Ac 
He  says  the  mercantile  men  of  Richmond  had  better  pay  2  cents  per  ton  to  Richmond 
than  come  tree  to  New-Orleans,  because  of  climate,  rates  of  drayace,  storage,  insurance, 
commission,  dec. ;  and  even  freights  from  New- Orleans,  which  are  ouen  50  percent,  higher 
than  from  Richmond.    This  is  the  Virginia  account  of  it. 

The  rates  of  tolls  upon  New-York  canals,  on  western  produce,  are  2,  3,  and  4  mills  per 
«ile  on  each  thousana  pounds. 

7.  Tonnage  New-York  ErieCanaL 

ArriTing  ftl  Tide-water.       Qciagtnm  TId«-wstor.  Total. 

1836 696,347 133,796 830,143 

ia37 611,781 122,130 733,911 

1838 640.481 142,808 783,289 

1839 602,128 142,035 744,163 

1840 669,012 129,580 798,592 

1841 774.344 162,715 937,059 

1842 666,676 12.3,294 789.970 

1843 836,861 143,595 980,456 

1844 1,019,034 176,737 1.195,831 

1845 1,204,943 195,000 1,399,943 

1846 1,362,319 213,815 1,575,134 

1847 1,744,283 288,267 2,032,550 

1848 1,447,905 329.557 1,777,462 

1849 1,579,9^6 315,550 1,895,496 

1850 2,033,863 418,370 2,452,223 

In  a  report  of  the  Erie  Canal  appears  a  table,  showing  the  cost,  to  the  road,  of  transport 
npon  normem  roads  per  ton  per  mile,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — Boston  and 
Worcester  road,  9  mills  per  ton  per  mile ;  Fichburg  road,  9  4-10  mills ;  cost  of  train  |)er 
mile,  93  to  66  cents,  with  useful  load  of  102  or  103  tons.  The  cost  on  Western  road,  with 
grades  of  83  feet,  11  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  cost  of  train  per  mile,  83  cents,  with  useful 
load  of  52|  tons.  The  Reading  road,  its  managers  assert,  can  carry  coal  at  a  cost  of  6 
mills  the  ton,  their  train  being  fully  loaded  both  ways.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road 
contracted  at  I J  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  while  their  ordhaary  traffic  was  costing  over  2^ 
cents  per  ton.  *'  It  is  no  doubt  true,  with  a  lar^e  business,  and  under  experienced  ma- 
nagement, average  loads  of  100  to  150  tons  may  be  carried,  heavy  grades  excepted,  at  a 
speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  a  cost  of  5  to  8  mills  per  mile  per  ton,  rejecting  the  inte- 
rest on  investment"  *♦  Flour  is  now  taken  from  Detroit  to  Ogdensburg  for  30  cents  per 
bbl.  ;  from  Ogdensburg  to  Boston,  380  miles  by  rail-road,  at  8  mills  per  too  per  mile,  will 
be  33  cents  more,  making  60  cents  cost  without  dividends.  By  the  Erie  Canal  last  year 
the  average  charges  were— Detroit  to  Buffalo,  12  cents ;  Buffalo  to  Albany,  54  cento ; 
Hudson  Hiver,  10  cents ;  in  all  76  cents.  The  Hudson  and  Buffalo  Railroad,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  take  flour  from  Detroit  to  New-York  at  54  cents.  The  average  charffe  per 
ton,  through,  on  the  Erie  Canal  last  year,  varied  from  $4  44  to  $6  94.  By  the  enlarged 
canal  it  is  proposed  to  bring  this  dovm  to  $2  40  per  ton  through !"— [See  the  Statistics  of 
the  Erie  danhL  in  that  valuable  work,  the  RaUroad  JoumaU  New- York,  which,  as  a  mas* 
axine  of  information  upon  snch  points  as  these,  every  man  in  this  age  of  steam  should  haveT] 
12  VOL.   I. 
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pleted  to  Cumberland)  and  is  being  vigorously  pressed  towards  its  ul- 
timate terminus. 

5.  Virginia  has  aroused  herself  in  the  general  rivalry  of  the  times, 
and  garners  her  resources  for  the  great  canal  she  has  projected,  for  the 
connection  of  the  James  River  and  Richmond  with  tie  waters  of  the 
Ohio.  It  will  touch  the  Ohio  at  a  favorable  point  for  navigation,  and 
destroy  the  competition  of  northern  routes  during  the  winter  season, 
when  their  works  are  arrested.  A  canal  boat  at  Ck)lumbus,  Ohio, 
says  Governor  Floyd,  laden  with  pork,  hemp,  tobacco,  or  iron,  would 
greatly  prefer  going  to  Norfolk  upon  this  canal,  to  passing  through 
the  lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal,  to  New-York,  if  the  market  was  as  good 
at  one  place  as  the  other,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  distance 
would  be  greatly  shorter,  and  the  navigation  much  safer  from  inter- 
ruption by  ice,  and  from  the  dangers  of  the  lake.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  such  trade  as  would  prefer  water  carriage,  and  as  now 
reaches  New- York,  from  the  heart  of  Ohio,  would  find  its  way  through 
Virginia  by  means  of  her  canal.  It  is  now  completed  to  buchanan, 
194  miles,  leaving  a  distance  of  174  miles  to  be  constructed  to  the 
great  Falls  of  the  Kanawha. 

"  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road  will,  when  completed,  form  one  link 
in  a  chain  of  road  from  New-York  to  Mobile  and  New- Orleans,  most  of  which  is 
already  determined  upon,  and  over  which  will  pass  a  greater  amount  of  travel 
than  this  country  has  ever  witnessed.  It  is  the  great  line  which  must  convey  the 
travel  to  and  from  California,  from  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  partly  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  over  which  much  of  the  commerce  intended  for  the  Pacific 
by  the  Tehuantepec  route  will  likewise  be  transported.  It  is  worthy  of  all  aid 
from  the  Commonwealth.  When  it  shall  be  completed  to  the  Tennessee  line,  it 
will  have  penetrated  a  country  of  higher  capabilities  and  greater  extent  than  that 
through  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  now  passes  to  Cnmberlaud. 
And  should  the  Central  rail-road  decido  to  go  to  Cincinnati  by  Guyandotte  in- 
stead of  to  Louisville,  then  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  RaiUroad  will  form  a  com- 
mon stem  for  a  branch  either  from  New  river,  through  Giles,  Mercer,  and  Taze- 
well, to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  or  from  Abingdon  through  the  county  of  Russell  to 
the  same  city.  The  advantages  of  this  connection  I  developed  sufficiently  at 
length  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  therefore  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here.  There  was  a  mistake  made  in  the  state''s  subscription  to  this  work, 
which  ought  to  be  recti6ed,  and  which  [  eamestljf  recommend  to  be  done  at  once. 

**  Should  the  Central  Rail-road  reach  Cincinnati,  it  will  form  the  shortest  line  of 
road  between  that  great  city  and  tide-water,  and  will  of  course  command  an  im- 
mense amount  both  of  trade  and  travel.  It  is  a  truly  great  work,  and  will  be  ul- 
timately productive  of  great  benefits  to  the  slate." 

Towards  their  fellow-citizens  of  Louisiana  and  of  New-Orleans,  in 
particular,  the  Committee  feel  that  they  have  an  important  duty  to  dis- 
charge. Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  with 
its  thousands  of  miles  of  tributaries  connecting  with  the  most  fertile, 
and  wealthy,  and  thriving  regions  that  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon  ; 
besides  being,  in  her  own  agricultural  facilities,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
vored states  in  the  Union,  the  progress  of  Louisiana  has  been  but 
slow  in  comparison  with  many  of  her  sisters,  whilst  New-Orleans, 
which  was  once  the  proud  emporium  and  mart  of  the  immense  em- 
pire of  the  West,  sees  her  trade  taken  away  by  piece-meal,  by  a  host 
of  sleepless  rivals,  until  her  rank  is  fast  passing  from  her,  and  the 
grass  threatens  to  grow  again  in  her  once  crowded  thoroughfares. 
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Fellow-citizens,  had  New-Orleans  been  true  to  herself,  she  could 
not  now  be  occupying  a  position  of  so  much  hazard ;  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  such  appeals  as  we  are  making  to  you  would  never  have  been 
necessary.  In  the  day  of  her  pride  and  her  power,  she  deemed  that 
the  Deity  had  lent  her  armour,  and  that,  the  child  of  fortune  and  of 
destiny,  she  must  be  forever  invulnerable.  Already  the  evil  time 
has  come,  and  her  enemies  mock  at  her,  and  at  the  doom  which  her 
apathy  is  threatening  to  bring  upon  her.  With  a  position  the  most 
favored  in  the  world,  New-Orleans  should  have  been  the  Queen  of 
the  South  and  the  West,  elected  by  the  unanimous  voices  of  subjects 
whom  she  had  conciliated  and  attached  to  herself  by  the  liberality  of 
her  spirit,  and  the  extent  of  her  enterprise.  Instead  of  this,  she  has 
preferred  to  sit  in  her  isolation,  without  sympathy  or  co-operation  in 
the  works  of  her  neighbors.  It  is  thus  that  these  neighbors,  on  their 
way  to  the  seaboard,  leave  us  without  one  parting  symptom  of  re- 
gret 

We  have  been  deceived,  fellow-citizens,  by  the  voices  of  those 
among  us,  who,  without  any  permanent  interest  in  the  city,  or  only 
interested  to  abstract  the  most  out  of  it  to  be  expended  abroad,  or 
to  build  up  mammoth  estates  by  rapacious  exactions,  have  continu- 
ally, and  upon  all  occasions,  been  crying  out  that  "  all  is  well  /" 
"  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  the  old  father  of  waters  is  garner- 
ing for  us  wealth  unbounded,  and  is  altogether  the  greatest  and  cheap- 
est, and  most  magnificent  rail-road  in  the  world."  We  have  been  de- 
ceived. Had  all  been  well,  New-Orleans  would  have  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  West,  as  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  Boston,  have 
grown ;  and  we  should  have  had  a  population  of  200,000  or  250,000, 
and  received  in  produce  already  $300,000,000  per  annum.*  Ask 
yourselves,  however,  what  are  the  facts  ?  How  many  buildings  are 
now  untenanted  in  New-Orleans  ?f  Within  a  few  days  we  have  seen 
a  tributary  region  slip  away,  which  gave  us  100,000  bales  of  cotton, 
and  100,000  to  200,000  bales  promised  to  go  in  the  same  direction  ! 
Thus  our  receipts  will  be  diminished  at  least  one-half,  and  what  will 
be  the  value  of  the  rent-rolls  of  New-Orleans  ?  Let  property  look  to 
its  position  of  peril !  Real  estate  cannot  survive  the  broken  sceptre 
of  trade.  It  cannot  escape  to  other  places  like  personal  property. 
With  trade  it  lives,  and  without  trade  it  perishes.  To  the  griping, 
penurious,  and  usurious  holder  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  lots,  and 
tenements,  and  enormous  rent-rolls,  dreading  a  little  public  expendi- 


*  RKLATIYX  OROWTH  OF  NEW-ORLEANS  AND  THE  WEST. 

In  tlie  last  ten  years  the  West  has  more  than  doubled  its  populadoo,  whilst  New-Or- 
leans has  not  increased  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent.  The  average  increase  of  produce 
at  New-Orleans  has  not  doubled  in  ten  years,  thongh  the  products  of  the  Wes^  as  the 
receipts  at  Boston,  New- York,  &c.,  show,  have  quintupled. 

t  NO.  YACANT  HOUSES  IN  3ND  MUNICIPALITT,  MARCH,  1851. 


1st  Ward 39 

2nd    "     45 

3rd     "      68 

4th     "      17 

5th      '«      34 


6th  Ward 23 

7th      "      73 

Total 299 
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ture  more  than  the  Asiatic  cholera — if  such  men  there  be  among  us, 
which  God  forbid,  we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ : 
"  Let  him  that  thinhtth  that  he  stands^  take  heed  lest  he  falV^ 

What  then  must  be  done  for  New-Orleans  ?  She  must^  by  a  wise 
and  liberal  stroke  of  policy,  regain  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
trade  she  has  supinely  lost,  and  open  new  sources  of  opulence  and 
power,  which  are  abundant  all  around  her.  She  can  do  this  by  chang- 
ing and  modifying  her  laws  bearing  unequally  or  hardly  upon  capital 
afid  enterprise  ;  by  cheapening  her  system  of  government ;  by  affording 
greater  facilities  and  presenting  less  restrictions  to  commerce ;  by  esta- 
blishing manufactures,  opening  steamship  lines  to  Europe,  and  con- 
ducting a  foreign  import  trade  ;  and  finally,  and  what  is  of  first  impor- 
tance, and  should  precede  every  other  effort,  by  munificent  appro- 
priations TO  RAIL-ROADS  BRANCHING  TO  THE  WEST,  AND  THE  NORTH, 
AND  THE  EAST,  FROM  A  TERMINUS  AT  HER  CENTRE,  OR  FROM  TER- 
MINI   ON     SUCH     INTERIOR     STREAMS   AND   RIVERS   AS   ARE   NECESSARILY 

TRIBUTARY  TO  HER.  Now  is  the  acccptcd  time  for  action.  To-mor- 
row will  be  too  late  ! 

The  concern  of  this  committee  is,  however,  entirely  at  present, 
with  rail-roads ;  and  having  discussed,  with  some  elaboration,  the 
various  routes  connecting  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  their 
duties  will  be  performed  by  a  reference  to  the  routes  now  in  projec- 
tion in  Louisiana,  with  the  view  of  connecting  her  with  her  neighbor 
states,  and  more  particularly  with  the  great  lines  of  public  works 
radiating  through  every  section  of  the  Union.    These  routes  are — 

1.  The  New- Orleans  and  Jackson  {Mississippi)  Hail-road,  with  an 
ultimate  destination  to  Holly  Springs,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the 
Ohio  river. 

2.  The  New- Orleans  and  Opehusas  Rail-road,  with  an  ultimate 
destination  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  de- 
mands of  population  or  of  industry  may  warrant. 

1.  And,  first,  of  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road.  This 
road  has  been  advocated  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  upon  grounds 
which  entitle  it  to  the  highest  favor,  and  several  conventions  have 
been  held  for  promoting  its  construction.  A  most  favorable  charter 
has  been  procured  in  Mississippi,  authorizing  the  counties  on  the  line 
to  subscribe  for  stock  by  taxation;  and  a  similar  charter,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  which 
meets  in  January  next.  Meanwhile  a  company  has  been  formed, 
and  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  stock  has  been  promised. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  plans  and  pro- 
jects of  said  road  : 

"  A  large  majority  of  the  committee  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  two 
general  plans  for  the  connection  of  New-Orleans  via  Jackson,  with  the  great 
systems  of  railroads  now  under  construction,  and  projected,  in  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee,  have  been  presented. 

By  one  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  continuous  railroad  from  New- 
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Orieaofl  to  Jackson ;  by  the  other,  a  rail-road  from  MadisoiiTille  to  Jackson,  and 
thence  to  a  connection  with  New-Orleans,  by  steam-ferry  boats  being  used  for 
bringing  the  trains  of  rail-A>ad  cars  down  the  Chefuncte  river,  and  across 
Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  landing  of  the  Pontchartrain  Rail-road. 

The  distance  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  via  Pontchartrain  Rail-road,  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  Madisonville,  is  173  miles,  of  which  distance  about  30  miles 
will  be  steam-ferry.  By  the  located  line  of  the  old  Nashville  Rail-road  the  dis- 
tance is  192  miles.  By  a  route  recently  surveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  passing  above 
Lake  Mauripas,  the  distance  vnll  be  about  200  miles  ;  and  by  a  proposed  line 
up  the  river,  to  the  vicinity  otBaton  Rouge,  the  distance  from  New-Orleans  to 
Jackson  will  be  about  213  miles. 

The  latter  route  avoids  difficult  swamps,  expensive  drawbridges  across  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  passes  through  a  fertile  and  well  improved  country. 

Estimating  30  miles  per  hour  for  passenger  trains,  on  a  level  and  straight 
rail-road,  the  time  of  passing  over  each  of  the  routes  will  be  as  follows  : 

1st.  By  the  Pontchartrain  Rail-road,  steam-ferry  and  Madisonville  route-^ 
hours  15  minutes. 

2d.  By  the  old  Nashville  Rail -road — 6  h.  24  minutes. 

3d.  By  the  line  above  Lake  Mauripas — 6  h.  40  m.  ;  and  by  the  route  near 
Baton  Rouge — 7  h.  5  m. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  road  via  Baton  Rouge 
may  be  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner  from  New-Orleans  to 
Jackson  for  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  shorter  lines  would  not  cost 
materially  less.  The  cost  of  the  road  from  the  state  line  of  Louisiana  to  the 
town  of  Jackson,  will  be  the  same  on  either  route,  and  may  be  estimated  sepa- 
rately at  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  strenuously  opposed  to  any  interruption 
of  a  continuous  rail-road  communication  between  New-Orleans  and  neig[hbor- 
ing  states.  The  time  allotted  to  the  committee  will  not  permit  a  report  in  de- 
tail, but  the  majority  feel  well  assured  that,  on  a  simple  statement  of  the  case, 
the  Convention  will  not  hesitate  in  adopting  an  unbroken  line  of  rail-road  com- 
munication.   On  behalf  of  the  majority, 

Glbitot  "BirsKB,  Chairman.^* 

11.  The  Neio- Orleans  and  Opehtisas  Bail-road, — ^The  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  on  this  road,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  present 
conunittee,  will  be  found  reported  in  detail  in  the  number  of  De 
Bow^s  Review  for  August,  1851,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  other  con- 
ventions are  published  in  previous  numbers.  The  number  of  dele- 
gates was  large,  comprising  the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm throughout  the  country  is  beyond  all  precedent. 

The  construction  of  these  two  roads  is,  then,  the  first  great  matter 
upon  which  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  of  New-Orleans  must  be  en- 

;ed  to  regain  their  lost  position,  and  acquire  that  rank  in  the 
irs  of  the  nation  which  nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  for 
them. 

By  the  one  our  <aty  will  be  connected  with  that  great  and  growing 
region  of  Texas,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  empire  State  of  the 
South,  and  the  trade  of  which  will  compensate  for  many  losses  in- 
curred by  us  in  other  quarters.  In  the  progress  of  population  the 
road  will  be  extended  further,  and  still  further  to  the  westward,  until, 
in  less  than  a  generation,  it  is  no  chimera  to  suppose  it  with  a 
terminus  upon  (he  Pacific^  and  conducting  the  commerce  of  the  two 
hemispheres !  The  grand  conception  of  such  a  road  is  worthv  of 
America;  and  judging  from  the  great  conventions  that  have  been  held 
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In  its  advocacy,  it  is  an  idea  that  has  taken  too  deep  hold  upon  the 
public  mind  ever  to  be  eradicated.  » 

The  Jackson  Road,  on  the  other  hand,  in  seeking  to  connect  us 
with  the  North-western  States  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  with  New- 
England  and  the  North,  through  the  North- Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  improvements,  is  another  great  work  entirely  worthy  of 
New-Orleans.  This  road  will  greatly  facilitate,  cheapen,  and  render 
safe  travel  in  either  direction,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statistics : 

KBW-ORLKAKS     DIPROVBMENTS. 


1. — lASTBRN   ROUTB. 

N.  0.  to  Jackson 212 

"    "  Columbnavia.  Branch....   322 
*<    «  Qunter*8  Landing,  Tennes- 
see River 452 

"    "  Knoxville 600 

"    "  White  Sulphur  Springs 770 

From  the  White  Sulphur  to  Rich- 
mond, Washington,  or  Baltimore, 
about  200  miles  by  roads  already 
completed;  say  then  in   all,  from 

New-Orleans  to  Baltimore 1000 

(Forty  hours.) 


2. — NORTH  WESTERN  AND  LAKE  ROVTR. 

N.  O.  to  Bonnet  Carre 24 

"    *•  Donaldsonville. 55 

"    "  Branch  to  Baton  Rouge 70 

**     "StateLine 110 

•'     "  Jackson,  (Miss.) 212 

"    "  Tennessee  Line 382 

'.*    "  Ohio  Riyer,  (Cairo) 530 

"    "  Chicago 830 

'"Thirty-six  hours) 
No  grades  or  inclinations  exceeding 
fifteen  feet  per  mile,  nor  curves  of  less 
radii  than  10,000  feet,  equal  nearly  to 
level  and  straight— (JZcnfMy.) 

3. — WESTERN,   TEXAS,    AND    CALIFORNIA    ROVTR. 

From  New-Orleans  to  Plaquemine. . .............       60  mites,  (lUver.) 

'*  "      .     "   Opelousas 110      "        «' 

"  *'  "   Sabine  River 210      **        " 

"  "  «   Paso  del  Norte 710      " 

*•  «  "   Gulf  of  California 1350      **        ** 

A  distance  to  be  attained  in  sixty  hours,  as  there  are  no  snows  to  be  en- 
countered, nor  heavy  grades. 

The  CJommittee  cannot  close  their  labors  without  referring  to  a 
principle  which  has  been  lately  resorted  to  in  many  quarters  in  the 
construction  of  rail-roads,  and  which  has  been  recommended  with 
much  unanimity  in  both  of  the  conventions  which  have  assembled  in 
New-Orleans.  The  principle  is  thus  stated  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Robb:— 

Resolvedf  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  this  state,  pray- 
ing the  passage  of  an  act  providing  substantially  as  follows,  viz.  : 

That  the  several  municipal  councils  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  Po- 
lice Juries  of  the  respective  pariahea  situated  on  the  line  of  the  road,  be  em- 
powered to  levy  a  special  tax  on  the  real  estate  lying  within  their  respective 
limits,  to  be  called  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road  tax  ;  provided  that 
no  ordinance  thus  passed  shall  be  binding  until  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  of  the  locality,  at  a  special  election  called  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  the  tax  thus  paid  by  any  individual  shall  entitle  him  to  an  equal  amount  of 
stock  in  the  company. 

Tins  principle  has  been  resorted  to  in  Kentucky,  parts  of  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  the  city  of  Mobile,  &c.,  with  more  or  less 
modification,  and  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  it  has  been  sus* 
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tuned  in  an  elaborate  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky. 
(Talbot  vs.  Dent,  9  B.  Monroe's  Reports,  p.  536,  538.  1849.)  The 
case  decides : 

1.  The  legifllaturehaTe  constitutional  authority  to  pranttotown  corporations 
power  to  tax  the  property  of  towns  or  cities,  for  the  construction  of  works  of 
internal  improvement,  for  facility  of  access  to,  and  transportation  to  and  from 
the  town  or  city.  8  LtigKs  Rep.  120  ;  16  Can.  Rep.  476  ;  Ten.  Sup.  Court.  A 
rail-road  to  a  city  is  such  a  work, 

2.  Taxation  by  a  local  corporation  for  a  local  purpose,  and  tending  to  promote 
the  local  prosperity,  is  within  the  scope  of  the  corporate  powers  of  city  cor- 
porations, when  sanctioned  by  the  legislatiTe  authority,  though  not  consented 
to  by  each  individual  to  be  affected  thereby  ;  the  will  of  a  majority  is  to  govern 
when  it  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  those  to  be  affected'. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  principle  are  these :  It  throws  upon  real 
estate  the  onus  of  those  improvements  which  most  certainly  and 
speedily  are  felt  by  it  in  an  appreciation  of  value.  It  causes  all  such 
property  to  contribute  equally  ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  stock  into 
small  parcels,  gives  the  whole  comrnunity  a  direct  and  practical  in- 
terest in  the  results  of  rail-road  improvements,  and  thus  insures  greater 
vigilance  and  responsibility.  It  renders  rail-roads  practicable  in 
quarters  where,  from  the  obstinacy  or  ignorance  of  the  largest  pro- 
prietors, they  otherwise  would  not  be,  and  removes  from  the  enter- 
prising the  necessity  of  being  at  the  whole  expense  of  improvements 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  whole  public  in  the  long  run,  though, 
perhaps,  immediately  unprofitable,  it  is  more  unexceptionable  than 
methods  of  state  and  corporation  loans,  or  pledged  credits,  and  does 
not  trench  upon  any  principle  whose  inviolability  is  essential ;  since 
under  proper  regulation  and  limitation,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
chance  of  abuse.  In  the  South-west,  the  large  majority  are  land  pro- 
prietors, and  must  tax  themselves  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  that  they  tax  others,  and  men  are  not  generally  so  fond  of 
the  tax  eoUector,  that  they  will  willingly  and  rashly  adventure  them- 
selves within  reach  of  his  rapacious  hands.  Under  this  system,  pro- 
perty will  be  altogether  as  safe  and  well  guarded,  as  under  republi- 
can institutions  in  general. 

Finally,  fellow-citizens,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  he  astir  in  the 
great  movements  of  the  age^  and  let  us  meet  together  in  one  genial  con- 
vention for  an  exchange  of  views  and  plans  ;  for  a  combination  of 
these,  where  it  is  practicable  ;  for  a  wider  co-operation  and  a  more  gene- 
rous rivalry  ;  and  for  heartily  pledging  each  other  a  bold,  vigorous 
and  sustained  effort  throughout  all  the  future,  in  developing  our  re- 
sources and  our  power,  and  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  fraternity  and 
of  concord  between  us. 

New-Orleans  invites  you  here,  wid,  in  the  awakening  spirit  of  en- 
terprise throughout  her  limits,  tells  you  that  she  is  in  heart  with  you, 
and  will  do  her  whole  duty. 

Errata.— In  the  Address  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Rail-road  Conven- 
tion,  published  in  this  number,  an  error  is  made  in  calculating  the  relative  raii- 
foad  facilities  North  and  South.  It  should  have  been  stated,  ''the  ^^^J^ 
twelve  Hmes,  or  including  Texas,  eighteen  times  the  extent  of  rail-road  to  ms(tu^ 
miU-Hind  eojch  miU  of  northern  territory  has,  on  the  average,  expended  thtrty  times 
MS  math  as  each  mile  of  southern  territory,^* 
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INSECURITIES  AND  LOSSES  ON  WESTERN  STEAMERS. 

NotCyp,  145. — Such  has  been  the  frightful  loss  of  life  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
enormous  loss  of  property  on  western  rivers,  and  so  hopeless  appears  to  be  the  case  of 
all  remedy,  that  alniost  any  possible  mode  of  communication  would  be  at  once  preferred.. 
Public  confidence  has  been  shaken  in  the  whole  system  of  western  boating,  and  men 
begin  to  feel  that  the  chances  of  the  battle-field  might  rather  be  encountered  than  tfae8«. 
Nothing  is  safe,  nothing  secure.  We  lie  down  at  night  upon  a  Yolcano,  which,  in  an  in- 
stant, may  hurl  death  and  destruction  in  our  midst.  It  is  idle  then  to  say  that  rail-roads 
cannot  compete  with  steam  upon  these  rivers.  Upon  their  very  banks  the  travel,  and  mudi 
of  the  trade,  would  be  at  once  taken  off  by  such  roads. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  St.  Louis,  furnished  a  year  or  two  ago  the  list  of  steamboat  accidents 
in  twelve  months,  which  showed  59  steamers,  or  more  man  one  a  week,  destroved  ;  245 
lives,  and  $590,000  property,  exclusively  of  personal  effects.  This  was  a  favorable  year^ 
as  the  loss  of  life  has  since  reached  5M  or  more.  The  dreadful  experience  of  New- 
Gtrleims  is  in  confirmation.  How  fireqaenUy,  within  the  last  few  months,  has  the  work  of 
death  been  consummated  at  our  levees.  The  whole  number  of  steamers  built  on  west> 
em  waters,  from  1830  to  1847,  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Report  to  Congress  on  "  Boiler 
Explosions,"  is  1,915.  The  losses  by  explosions  alone*  amount,  according  to  the  returns, 
(admitted  to  be  altogether  imperfect,)  dnring  the  same  period,  te  198,  or  about  10  per 
cent 

PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Note,  p.  145. — Government,  by  virtue  of  its  proprietaiy,  being  benefited  by  the  con- 
stmction  of  roads,  has  pursued,  to  some  extent,  the  liberal  system  of  donating  alternate 
sections,  &c.,  in  their  aid.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  many  splendid  donations  have 
been  maide,  particalarly  to  the  Central  Road  of  Illinois  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road.  The 
whole  amount  donated  in  this  way,  up  to  1847,  was  6,693,781  acres,  which  has  since  been 
swelled  to  ten  or  twelve  millions.  Tne  aid  to  be  obtained  from  public  lands  for  rail-roads 
is  special  to  the  southern  and  western  states,  and  is  an  element  m  immense  consideration, 
since,  by  the  latest  report  we  have  access  to,  there  were  remaining  25  millions  acres  pub- 
lic lands  in  Ohio,  about  the  same  in  Indiana,  38  millions  in  Miehiffan,  16  millions  in  Iowa, 
47  millions  in  Wisconsin,  35  millions  in  Illinois,  43  millions  in  Slissouri,  33  millions  in 
Arkansas,  30  millions  in  Mississippi,  28  millions  in  Louisiana,  32  millions  in  Alabama, 
34  millions  in  Florida.  Toul  in  Oiese  sUtes,  nearly  400,000.000  acres,  which,  by  the  late 
war  bounty  and  other  grants,  has  been,  perhaps,  reduced  to  300,000,000  acres. 


RAIL  ROAD  PROGRESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Note,  p,  146.— The  total  amount  of  rail-roads  now  opcpad  in  Gbeat  Britain  (1851)  ia  be- 
tween SIX  and  seven  thousand  miles.  The  total  miles  in  the  world,  in  1849,  was  18,656^ 
having  cost  nearly  92,000,000,000.  It  is  estimated  there  were  at  the  same  time,  in 
progress  of  construction,  a  further  extent  of  7,829  miles,  the  cost  of  which,  when  com- 
pleted, would  be  Xl46,750,000.  Thus,  when  these  latter  lines  shall  have  been  brouaht 
mio  operation,  the  population  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  (for  it  is  there  onl\  that 
railways  have  made  any  progress)  will  have  completed,  within  the  period  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  26,485  miles  of  railway — that  is  to  say,  a  greater  length  than  would 
completely  surround  the  globe,  at  a  cost  of  aboat  X500,000,00u  sterling.  To  accomplish 
this  stupendous  work,  human  industry  must  have  appropriated,  out  of  its  annual  savings^ 
JC20,000,000  sterling  for  25  successive  years !  Of  uiis  prodic^ous  investment  the  small 
spot  of  thedobe  which  we  inhabit  has  had  a  share,  which  will  form  not  the  least  striking 
fact  in  ournistory.  Of  the  total  length  of  railways  in  actual  operation  in  all  paru  of  the 
globe,  97  miles  in  every  100  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  !  But  the  proportion  of  the 
entire  amount  of  railway  capital  contributed  by  British  industry  is  even  more  remark- 
able.    It  appears  that  of  the  entire  amoont  of  capital  expended  on  the  railvraysof  the 
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world,  £54  in  every  XlOO,  and  of  the  capital  to  be  expended  on  those  in  progress, 
£68  in  every  XlOO,  are  appropriated  to  British  railways  ! 

In  about  twenty  years  there  nave  been  constructed  nearlv  7,000  miles  of  rail-road  in  the 
United  States,  and  those  in  progresi  will  probably  swell  tLe  amount  10,000  miles.  The 
amount  expended  already  reaches  8S00,000,000.  Of  these  roads  1,000  miles  centre  at 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  reauired  an  outlay  of  $49,221,400.  Our  whole  public  works  con- 
structed, including  every  aescription  in  the  same  lime,  would  perhaps  reach  $500,000,000. 
Great  Britain,  meanwhAe,  has  built  5,000  miles  at  a  cost  of  $550,000,000,  and  projects 
4,000  additional  miles,  swelling  the  aggregate  to  $1,000,000,000.  Her  great  north, 
western  road,  42d  miles  in  lengUi,  exhausted  $104,000,000  in  its  construction,  sniBcientto 
build  our  way  from  ocean  to  ocean.  France  has  expended  $137,000,000,  Qermanv 
168,000,000,  Holland  $39,000,000,  and  even  Russia,  despotic  Russia,  is  on  her  ^-ay  witL 
hrec  stupendous  routes,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  to  Moscow,  to 
Odessa,  to  connect  the  Volga  and  the  Duna!  The  passengers  increased  on  British 
roads  from  23,466,896  in  1843,  to  57,965,070  in  1846,  or  more  than  double,  and  the  re- 
ceipts from  them  in  the  last  period  was  £5,720,382,  or  about  $30,000,000.  The  total  re- 
ceipts from  passengers  and  goods  had  augmented  in  six  years  from  £4.535,189  to 
£9,933,531,  or  from  20  to  $50,000,000.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of  British  railways 
is  £56.S1 5,  or  $275,000,  the  Blackwall  road  having  cost  nearlv  $1,500,000  per  mile !  Her 
locomotives  have  reached  67,  and,  in  one  instance,  70  miles  tne  hour ;  the  average  loss  of 
life  being,  in  1847,  1  out  of  2,887,053  passengers  carried,  and  in  1848,  1  in  6,428,000 ; 
the  German  roads  giving  only  1  in  25,000,000 1— i>c  Boic'f  IJw.,  Vol.  VIII.,  226. 


TEHUANTEPEC  AND  FLORIDA  PENINSULA  RAIL-ROADS. 

Tbe  project  of  a  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehoantepec,  is  one  in  which  the  people 
of  the  whole  South  and  West  have  a  direct  and  practical  interest,  higher  than  that  of 
other  sections  of  the  Union.  Though  temporarily  suspended  by  the  difficulties  interposed 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  the  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest,  but  ever^  effort,  consist- 
ent with  peace  and  good  will  towards  Mexico,  sbonid  be  brought  in  requisition  to  carry  it 
through.  The  road  will,  practically,  make  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  upon  it  the 
basis  of  future  operations  in  the  Pacific,  until  some  overland  communication  through  the 
continent  has  been  achieved. 

The  Florida  Peninsula  road  is  also  one  of  great  interest,  and  shotdd  be  properly  re- 
presented in  the  proposed  Convention.  In  Florida  it  has  been  advocated  with  much 
zeal,  and  a  citizen  of  that  state,  (Mr.  Fairbanks,)  in  DeBow'f  Review t  connects  it  insepa- 
rably with  the  Tehuantepec.    We  give  an  extract : — 

**  The  Tehuantepec  route  is  135  (160  or  170)  miles  in  length,  and  is  as  practicable,  lo 
far  as  cost  and  time  of  construcdon  is  concerned,  as  that  to  Panama.  Tne  advantage 
^BTered  by  the  Tehuantepec  route,  to  compensate  for  its  increased  length,  is  the  saving  of 
tea  distances  from  each  direction  to  its  termini  on  the  Gulf  and  Pacific,  being  1,200  miles 
north  of  Panama.  This  saving  in  sea  distance  is  estimated  at  1,700  miles,  inmakin?  the 
trip  from  New-Orleans  to  San  Francisco ;  the  distances  being  stated  at  5,000  miles  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama,  and  as  being  only  3,300  by  way 
of  Tehuantepec ;  and  heing  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama, 
5,858  miles,  and  by  way  of  Tehuantepec  only  4,744  miles— being  a  saving,  by  Tehuan- 
tepec, of  1,100  miles.  This  immense  difference  in  the  sea  distances,  other  things  being 
equal,  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  Tehuantepec  route.  But,  by  the  con- 
struction, in  connection  widi  this  Tehoantepec  route,  of  a  rail-road  across  the  Peninsula  of 
Florida,  a  still  greater  saving  of  sea  distance  would  be  made  in  the  distance  from  New  • 
York.  These  two  projects  of  constructing  rail-roads  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
of  135  miles,  and  saving  1.700  miles  in  the  passage  to  San  Francisco,  and  across  the 
Peninsnla  of  Florida  135  miles,  and  saving  1,000  mUes  in  the  passage  to  New- York  and 
Europe,  would  be  achievements  in  the  progress  of  communication,  worthy  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  New-Orleans  and  the  Memphis  Con- 
vention. These  coAiections  made,  and  you  will  see  that  New-Orleans  would  become  the 
great  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  of  a  continent.  Without  the  Tehuantepec  route  New- 
Orleans  is  lefl  far  to  the  northward  of  the  great  stream  of  trade  and  commerce  tending 
towa^  the  Pacific.  Without  the  rail-road  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  the  steam- 
ships connecting  between  New- York  and  Tehuantepec  or  Panama,  will  be  compelled  to 
leave  her  to  the  northward,  or  lose  several  hundrea  miles ;  %hile,  with  both  these  roada 
constructed,  (and  the  Florida  route  is  estimated  at  less  than  $1,000,000,)  she  becomes  the 
great  central  point  of  the  commerce  of  two  oceans.  It  is  a  magnificent  idea  to  dwell 
upon,  that,  by  the  construction  of  270  miles  of  rail-road,  New-York  and  San  Francisco  are 
Drought  within  4,300  miles  of  each  other,  and  New-Orleans  within  3,000  miles ;  thus  cut- 
ting off  nearly  10,000  miles  of  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  And  it  will  not  be  deemed 
an  extravagant  supposition,  that,  when  constructed,  20  days  will  suffice  to  reach  San 
Francisco  from  New  York,  and  16  days  from  New-Orleans. 
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WESTERN  CANALS. 

Whilst  referring  to  Ae  processes  by  wbich  trade  is  being  carried  from  the  Western 
States  to  the  East,  we  neglected  to  refer  to  the  numerous  canals  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion.   In  addition  to  the  Great  Erie,  there  are — 

1.  lilinais  and  Michigan  Canals  96 1  miles  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep;  locks 
17 ;  total  locka^,  158  feet.  It  connects  the  Chicago,  which  empties  into  Lake  Michigan, 
with  the  Illinois  at  La  Salle,  213  miles  from  the  Mississippu  The  Illinois  is  navigable 
all  the  year  in  flat-boats,  and  4  months  by  steam  (the  ice  season  being  excluded) . 

2.  }V/d>a«k  and  Erie  Canal. — This  extends  from  Lafayette,  i^ut  378  miles  above  the 
Wabash  mouth,  where  it  enters  the  Ohio,  to  Toledo  on  the  Maumee,  adjacent  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  187  miles  long.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  canal  from  Lafayette  to  the 
Ohio  River.  At  a  place  called  Junction  this  canal  intersects  the  Miami  Canal  from  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  probable  the  Wabash  and  Brie  Canal  is  now  complete  to  Terre  Haute,  on 
the  Wabash.  The  MttsJking^m  Improvement  extends  to  the  Muskingum  River,  at  or 
near  Zanesville,  and  is  91  miles  long. 

3.  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  connecting  the  Beaver  River  with  the  lake  from  the 
Ohio.  4.  Mahoning  Canal,  being  a  cross  canal  of  83  miles  long.  There  is  a  canal 
called  the  Beaver  and  Erie,  136  miles  long,  connecting  with  the  Ohio  28  miles  below 
Pittsburg.  The  connection  with  Lake  Ontario  is  by  the  Welland  Canal  in  Canada,  and 
with  Ontario  and  Champlain  by  the  New- York  canals.  The  poinU  of  union  of  those 
csiials,  then,  with  the  Mississippi,  are  as  follows : — mouth  of  Illinois  on  the  Mississippi,  40 
miles  above  St.  Louis  ;  mouth  of  Wabash,  on  the  Ohio,  130  miles  from  the  Mississippi ; 
Cincinnatij  on  the  Ohio,  550  miles  from  ftCssissippi ;  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio,  589  miles 
from  Mississippi ;  mouth  of  the  Hocking,  on  the  Ohio,  756  miles  from  Mississippi ;  Mari- 
etta, on  the  Ohio,  783  miles  from  ^sissippi ;  at  month  Little  Beaver,  on  Ohio,  924 
miles  from  Mississippi. 

4.  The  Slate  of  fri$eon$in  is  now  connecting  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  which 
empty  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes  by  a  canal  of  very  short  length.  An  exchange 
remarks : — "  The  above  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  public  improve- 
naents  ever  made  in  the  United  States.  The  connecting  the  great  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  by  a  route  navigable  by  steamers,  must  form  an  era,  even  in  our  present 
advanced  state  of  internal  communication.  A  boat  may  theu  load  at  Buffalo  for  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  the  Yellow  Stone,  or  New-Orleans.  Tne  producu  of  the  great  Mississippi 
valley  will  have  a  direct  and  cheap  route  to  the  Atlantic  ciues  by  way  of  the  Lakes.  Emi- 
grants may  then  embark  at  Buffalo  or  Oswego,  and  be  carried  by  the  same  steamer  to  the 
spot  where  they  wish  to  settle.  A  new  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  the  bunds  of  our  Union  made  the  stronger  by  the  openuig  of  this  new  route, 
which  is  soon  to  rival  all  other  artificial  lines  of  water  communication  opened  in  this 
country. 


ART.  V.-THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI.* 

PROCLAMATION   AND    LETTERS   OF   WINTHROP   SARGENT,   FIRST   GOVERNOR 
AND    ORGANIZATOR   OF    THE    TERRITORY. 

The  long  disputed  boundary  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
having  been,  at  length,  amicably  established,  the  subjects  of  his  Cath- 
olic Majesty,  who  were  unwilling  to  fraternize  with  Republicans, 
quietly  retired  from  the  Natchez  District  General  Wilkinson,  with 
the  view  of  ensuring  future  tianquillity,  established  a  military  post  at 
Loftus-heights,  (afterwards  named  Fort  Adams,  in  compliment  to  the 
President,)  and  other  posts  along  the  line  eastward,  with  a  small 
garrison  in  each*  His  own  head-quarters  remained  at  Natchez,  oppo- 
site to  which  a  new  Spanish  fort  was  erected.  A  convention  between 
Gayoso  and  General  ^Wilkinson  provided  for  the  mutual  extradition  of 
deserters  across  the  boundary,  or  across  the  river.  A  most  amica- 
ble spirit  prevailed  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
two  provinces,  in  commemoration  of  which,  the  Spanish  fort  opposite 

*  Cootinaed  irom  June  number. 
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to  Natdiez  received  the  name  of  "  Fort  Concord,"  from  its  com- 
mandant, Don  Jose  Vidal.  The  parish  of  Concordia,  and  town  of  Vi- 
dalia,  owe  their  names  to  the  fort  and  its  courteous  commandant. 

Nevertheless,  sreat  jealousy   was  entertained  by  the  Spanish 
Government  of  American  immigrants,  especially  to   such  as  had 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.     Though,  in  the  war,  Spain  had 
favored  the  Americans  out  of  hatred  to  Great  Britain,  yet  she  had 
not  then  fully  realized  the  possibility  of  her  dominions  coming  in 
conflict  with  those  of  the  republic ;  and,  in  truth,  she  was  induced  to 
conquer  the  Natchez  District  and  the  Floridas  only  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  holding  perpetual  possession  of  them,  and  rendering  the  In- 
dian tribes  a  perpetual  barrier  between  her  American  possessions  and 
tliose  of  the  United  States.     This  policy  was  openly  avowed  by  her 
at  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  and,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  was  espoused  by  the  French 
Grovemment,  and  only  frustrated  by  the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  the 
American  ministers,  Afr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams.    This  policy  was  now 
rendered  impossible  by  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez  District,  and  in 
the    rapid  influx  of  American  population  into  it,  occasioned  by 
its  transfer  to  the  United  States.    She  saw  foreshadowed  that  des- 
tiny by  which  she  was  ultimately  driven  from  the  American  conti- 
nent-    The  most  stringent  regulations  were  adopted  to  discourage  the 
immigration  into  her  territory,  of  any  other  than  her  own  subjects. 
Every  immigrant  was  required  immediately  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Spain,  and  to  domiciliate  in  some  old  Spanish  settlement, 
under  the  eye  of  a  Spanish  commandant.     No  foreigner,  without 
money,  slaves,  or  other  valuable  property,  could  receive  a  grant  of 
land  until  he  had  lived,  and  been  honestly  employed,  for  the  space 
of  four  years,  within   the  colony.      For  want  of  equally   salutary 
restrictions  on  the  American  side  of  the  line,  the  worthy  governor, 
Winthrop  Sargent  (who  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws,)  was  greatly  troubled  by  turbulent  and  irresponsible  men,  as  his 
letters  hereafter  to  be  exhibited  to  the  reader,  will  abundantly  show. 
The  Ordinance  of  1787 — the  provisions  of  which  (except  the  clause 
interdicting  slavery)  had  been  extended  by  Congress  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  required  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  secretary, 
three  judges  and  other  civil  officers,  and  provided  for  a  General 
Assembly,  to  consist  of  the  governor,  a  council  of  Jive,  and  represen- 
tatives of  counties,  and  one  delegate  to  Congress. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1799,  passed  an  act  appointing  justices 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  limited  extent,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  parties  affected  by  their  judgments.  (Hutch,  Code, 
ch.  1  <Sc  50.)  The  governor,  by  proclamation,  divided  the  district  into 
the  counties  of  Adams  and  Pickering,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Secretary  of  State.  The  district  *  extended  about  100 
miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  about  25  miles  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  comprised  about  6,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
'  more  than  1,000  were  slaves.  The  territory  north  of  this,  for  500 
miles,  was  inhabited  by  Indians.  The  Natchez  District  having  been 
surrendered  to  the  United  States  as  part  of  Georgia,  the  consent  of 
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that  state  had  been  previously  obtained  to  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government,  by  Congress,  over  it.  This  consent  was  fol- 
lowed several  years  afterwards  by  an  act  of  cession  by  Georgia  to  the 
United  States  (in  1802)  of  all  her  lands  south  of  Tennessee,  in  con- 
sideration of  $1,250,000  of  the  first  nett  proceeds  of  the  ceded  lands, 
the  United  States  recognising  all  grants  of  land  made  by  Georgia  to 
inhabitants  thereof  prior  to  27th  October,  1795.  All  the  land  so 
ceded  was  afterwards,  by  act  of  1804,  attached  to  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  which  thus  comprised  the  whole  territory  now  composing 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  from  the  31  st  to  the  35th  degree  of  north 
latitude. 

The  confidence  in  the  federal  government,  exhibited  by  Georgia, 
in  thus  readily  conceding  to  the  former  all  jurisdiction  over  a  country 
which  she  herself  was  incapable  of  protecting,  presents  a  favorable 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Texas,  in  reference  to  that  portion  of  New 
Mexico  claimed  by  her.*  The  increasing  power  of  the  federal 
government  was  then  a  source  of  pride,  and  not  of  jealousy,  to  the 
old  states,  who  had  established  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  their 
previous  weak  and  inefficient  confederation.  The  reverence  with 
which  the  federal  authority  was  then  regarded,  is  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  style  of  Governor  Salient's  letters  to  the  Executive  depart- 
ment They  are  replete  with  courtesy,  and  profound  sense  of  duty 
and  obedience.  Though  they  may  exhibit  too  much  of  this  (quality, 
yet  such  a  style  is  far  preferable  to  that  affectation  of  equality  and 
parade  of  independence  which  will  not  admit  even  of  that  subordi- 
nation which  difference  of  official  rank  requires  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion, but  desires  to  merge  all  distinctions  in  the  title  of  "  citizen" — a 
title  which,  during  the  French  Revolution,  raised  every  human 
butcher  to  a  level  with  the  purest  patriot 

To  some  extent,  these  French  notions  of  equality  obtruded  them- 
selves within  American  circles,  and  so  far  had  the  insolent  appeals  of 
Citizen  Genet  to  the  "  Democracy"  of  the  country  betrayed  men  into 
forgetfulness  of  what  they  owed  to  the  character  of  General  Washing- 
ton, and  the  dignity  of  the  first  magistrate,  that,  at  a  public  dinner 
fiven  by  the  "  Democratic  Society"  at  New- York,  on  the  Fourth  of 
uly,  the  President  was  toasted  as 

''Citizen  George  Washington!" — 

without  an  additional  word  indicative  of  respect  for  his  station,  or 
gratitude  for  his  services.  It  was  even  discovered  that  courtesy  to 
the  fair  sex  was  incompatible  with  sound  republicanism,  and,  although 
good  democrats  still  married,  the  more  scrupulous  were  careful  that 
the  public  journals  should  designate  the  bride  as  "  Citess,"  instead 
of  "Miss."  Such  were  the  pains  then  taken  to  ingraft  these  French 
extravagancies  on  American  manners.f 

*  Of  course  we  are  entirely  at  *' swords  points"  with  our  friend  Mr.  Chilton  in  this  mat- 
ter.—[Ed.J 

t  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay.    VoL  i,  p.  319.  (a.) 

(ff.)  A  plea  miffat  be  pat  in  for  this  demoeratie  affectation,  if  wo  remember  the  passion  for  titles 
irhich  had  beffun  to  dev elope  itself  in  other  quarters,  and  which  in  "  Hit  Strine  Bi^hmMf/* 
etc.,  etc,  soagbt  to  fratiiV  the  prevailing  tsste.  (See  some  Interesting  pages  on  this  point  in 
Hihireth's  History  of  the  Administration  of  Washington ;  also,  Garland's  Life  of  John  Randolph.) 
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But  there  was  no  French  familiarity  (of  the  revolutionary  sort)  in 
tJie  letters  of  old  Winthrop  Sargent  He  entertained  a  profound  re- 
spect for  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  and  not  only  was  not  ashamed 
to  express  it  himself^  but  made  it  the  test  of  fidelity  to  government 
in  others,  llie  following  letter  is  an  exemplar  of  his  respect  for 
saperiors : — 

CiNCiirNATi,  May  21,  1798. 

••  Mt  Deae  Sib  : — I  have  just  now  received  your  favor  of  4th  instant. 
The  confidence  and  good  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
(personal  respect  and  admiration  even  out  of  view,)  would  be  in  a  high 
degree  grateful.  I  can  know  no  greater  happiness  with  the  sentiments  that 
I  possess  for  Mr.  Adams,  than  is  communicated  by  his  honorary  distinction 
of  confidence ;  and  next  to  my  desire  of  aspiring  to  an  elevated  station  in 
the  mind  of  the  President,  I  assure  yon,  sir,  is  my  wish  of  being  thought 
well  of  by  yourself.        •        •        i 

*•  I  am,  indeed,  m^  dear  sir,  extremely  sick,  and  perhaps  too  much  de- 
bilitated to  engage  m  those  duties  that  might,  even  in  better  times,  be  to 
me  arduous.  However,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if 
the  appointment  is  made,  I  should  accept  it.  This  also,  I  must  suppose  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  President,  and,  in  consequence,  1  shall  implicitly  be 
governed  by  your  instructions ;  if  I  can  believe  it  amongst  the  probabili- 
ties that  my  state  of  health  may  possibly  admit  of  my  discharge  of  those 
dudes  which  shall  be  assigned  to  me.        •        •        • 

♦'Before  the  arrival  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  I  was  making  my  arrangements 
for  leaving  the  territory.  *  *  My  situation  was  critical,  and  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  upon  a  northern  journey — a  voyage  to  the  sea-coast, 
as  most  congenial  to  my  feelings.  I  have  deposited  the  public  records 
with  a  Captain  Harrison,*  a  young  gentleman  of  Virginia,  of  education, 
son  to  a  former  governor  of  that  name,  long  in  the  family  of  General 
Wayne  in  a  contidential  character,  and  who,  for  seven  years,  has  sus- 
tained a  fair,  indeed  unblemished  reputation  as  a  military  officer.  A  few 
weeks  since  he  resigned,  and  from  faith  in  the  goodness  and  propriety  of 
his  principles  and  his  ability,  I  had  placed  in  him  the  confidence  before 
expressed ;  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  he  will  not  betray  any  trust  with  which 
government  may  honor  him.  Indeed,  I  think  him  a  very  deserving  young 
man. 

'•  In  case  of  my  appointment,  will  it  not  be  proper  T  should  be  fur- 
nifihed  with  a  military  escort  ?  I  hope  government  may  be  pleased  to 
consider  that  my  expenses  at  taking  possession  of  the  new  country  must 
be  considerable,  and  make  some  provision  therefor.  The  movement  not 
having  been  calculated  by  me,  has  not  by  me  been  provided  for.  I  leave 
home,  and  those  little  conveniences  that  have  enabled  me  to  live  on  my 
former  salary ;  and  I  believe  no  man  in  the  administration  will  be  unwif- 
licg  to  confess  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  must  be  actually  due  to 
me  for  my  services  to  this  country. 

»•  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem, 
sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"Winthrop  Sargent. 
"  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,'' 

The  disrespect  to  the  Premdent,  involved  in  the  title  of  "Oititen,"  has,  perhapt,  been  equalled 
dnce.  Witness,  a  few  years  ago,  the  dinner  of  the  New-York  Merehnnts,  at  which  "  Her  Mqjesty 
the  Qaeen"  was  toasted  with  load  applause,  and  **His  Excellency  the  President,"  (Mr.  Tyler,) 
dmnk  in  silence. — [Editcb.] 

*  Since  that  time,  President  W.  H.  Harrison.  The  Governor  displayed,  in  this  instanee, 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  all  his  confidence  having  been  fully  redeemed  by  his  protegd, 
in  his  Bubsequent  life. 
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.  In  his  next  letter,  the  governor  acknowledges  receipt  of  hb  commis- 
sion as  Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  pledges  himself 
most  earnestly,  to  "  act  with  integrity,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability," 
but  urges  his  bad  health  as  a  plea  in  advance  of  all  omissions,  ikc. 
He  also  regrets  being  compelled  to  visit  the  terrritory  without  the 
judges^  but  expresses  his  intention  immediately  to  depart.  This 
letter  is  dated  May  29th,  1798. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  says : — 

^*  I  do,  indeed,  accept  your  remarks  in  good  faith,  and  yon  cannot  con- 
fer on  me  a  greater  obligation  than  by  continuing  them.  They  may  be 
honorable  to  myself  and  useful  to  the  new  goremment.  The  footing  on 
which  Governor  Gayoso  lived  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Natchez,*  it 
may  not  be  exactly  m  my  power  to  observe,  from  the  difference  between 
the  American  and  Spanish  appointments,  and  which  must  be  as  well  or 
better  known  to  you  than  to  myself.  It  shall  be  my  study  to  conciliate 
and  attach  all  parties  to  the  United  States. 

**  The  opposition  to  my  appointment,  and  the  news  which  had  preceded 
the  same,  was  more  than  a  little  mortifying  to  me ;  as  it  was,  however, 
only  because  I  have  been  an  Eastern  man,  the  effects  thereof  are  done 
away  with,  and  to  declare  myself  honestly,  (which,  perhaps,  I  am  too 
prone  to,)  I  should  have  felt  myself  infinitely  more  honored  in  one  single 
nomination  to  a  dignified  trust,  than  dishonored  or  mortified  by  half  a 
dozen  rejections,  notwithstanding  my  high  respect  for  many  members  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  every  day  thank  God  for  this  branch  of  our  government. 
May  I,  sir,  solicit  you  to  present  my  acknowledgments  to  the  President  1 
His  moments  are  too  precious  for  my  immediate  address ;  and  with  all  the 
respect  and  admiration  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  feel  for  the  most  digni- 
fied character  in  the  Union,  I  should,  I  believe,  be  always  compelled  to 
silence,  because  I  would  not  hazard  intrusion. 

*♦  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  &c., 

"WiNTHROP   SaBOENT." 

In  a  postscript  to  the  foregoing  letter,  he  says — 

•*  You  have  had  enough  to  do  with  them  to  know  they  are  a  very 
troublesome  and  expensive  people. 

**  Are  the  Spaniards  to  be  courted,  (with  due  respect  to  ourselves,)  or 
kept  at  a  distance  ?  Will  it  not  be  advantageous  that  an  early  attention 
be  given  to  the  land  claims  upon  the  Mississippi  ?  I  am  told  Gayoso  was 
extremely  liberal  in  grants  ere  his  departure.'*! 

In  a  letter  of  June  4th,  1798,  the  governor  wrote : — 

*»  It  will  be  my  special  duty  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  white  and 
red  people,  and  1  will  endeavor  to  perform  it.  The  latter  are,  in  num- 
bers, very  frequently  at  Natchez ;  and  I  believe,  expect  to  be  fed  by  a 
patronizing  country,  as  well  as  to  receive  some  small  presents." 

On  the  16th  June,  the  governor  wrote,  just  before  starting  to 
Natchez,  as  follows : 

*  The  reader  has,  in  a  former  ornnber,  already  learned  what  the  goremor  wat,  at  the  dato 
of  this  letter,  ignorant  of. 

t  None  of  these  grants  were  valid,  except  when  allowed  by  United  States  Coaunb- 
sioners. 
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'*  I  mention  the  state  of  my  health  to  impress  on  yon  more  strongly  the 
necessity  that  the  officers  of  the  government  should  speedily  repair  to  the 
territory.     Thepreaenceof  the  judges  cannot  he  dispensed  with. 

*•  From  the  best  intelligence  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  there  prevails 
in  the  country  of  our  destination  a  refractory  and  turbulent  spirit,  with 
parties  headed  by  men  of  perverseness  and  cunning.  They  have  run 
wild  in  the  recess  of  government,  and  every  moment's  delay  in  adoption  of 
rules  and  regulations,  after  the  ordinance,  6cc.  shall  be  promulgated 
amongst  them,  must  be  productive  of  growing  evils  and  discontent. 

••  I  am  anxious  to  know  who  is  the  first  judge,  and  that  he  should  be  on 
his  way  to  this  country.  I  trust  he  will  be  a  law  character  of  strictest 
integrity,  of  converse  with  all  the  states  national,  and  a  man  unconnected 
with  land  speculations,  and  that  shall  make  the  duties  of  hU  office  the 
primary  consideration. 

"  The  Supreme  Court,  from  whose  judgment  there  can  be  no  appeal, 
should  no  more  lack  legal  information  than  integrity.      •     •     * 

•*  I  most  earnestly  pray  that  a  regular  communication  by  post  may  be 
established  between  the  general  government  and  Natchez." 

On  the  2d  July,  1798,  the  governor  was  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio, 
(now  Louisville,)  on  his  way  to  Natchez ;  and  on  the  20th  August, 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  United  States,  announcing  his  arri- 
val, and  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory. In  this  letter,  as  in  many  successive  ones,  he  still  earnestly 
prays  for  the  appointment  of  judges,  the  want  of  whom  he  declares 
to  be  a  source  of  great  uneasiness.     He  says : 

••  I  pray  God  Mr.  McGuire  may  soon  arrive,  or  some  law  character.  In 
a  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  most  certainly  there  should  be  law 
knowledge.  Judge  Bruin,  a  worthy  and  sensible  man,  is,  beyond  doubt, 
deficient,  and  Judge  Tilton  cannot  have  had  more  reading  and  experience. 
Under  these  circumstances,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  make  some  com- 
pensation to  some  gentleman  learned  in  the  law,  as  an  attorney  for  the 
United  States  and  territory  ? 

•*  To  one  act  I  have  been  constrained  since  my  arrival  here.  •  •  • 
Mr.  Cox  was  at  large  within  the  territory,  and  an  armed  party  at  his  com- 
,  mand.  Before  my  arrival  his  coming  was  talked  of  among  some  few  dis- 
affected persons  here  ;  and  that  he  was  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  He  is  now  in  close  confinement,  but  with  every  in- 
dulgence that  a  state  prisoner  could  expect,  for  I  am  not  disposed  to  tor- 
ture even  a  criminal. 

"  We  have  no  printing  office  in  this  countiy .  We  are  remote  from  all 
others ;  and  under  such  circumstances  I  shall  find  it  impracticable  to  ditfuse 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  other  useful  matter  without  the  aid  of  gov- 
ernment. A  small  traveling  press,  sufficient  'for  half  a  sheet  of  post 
paper,  which  would  give  four  pages,  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  of 
the  territory,  and  I  would  myself  contrive  to  manage  it,  if  we  may,  through 
your  goodness,  be  indulged. 

**  At  this  place  the  Choctaw  Indians  frequently  visit,  and  are  sometimes 
troublesome  to  the  inhabitants,  by  killing  their*  cattle,  &;c.  It  might  be 
well  to  keep  them  in  good  humor,  by  a  little  bread,  beef  and  liquor,  and 
•onle  trifling  presents,  &c.  •  «  •  I  cannot  make  advances  myself,  as 
my  own  expenses  will  be  greater  than  I  had  an  idea  of;  living  is  higher 
than  I  had  expected,  and  even  house  rent,  I  find,  is  estimated  at  $300  a 
year." 
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ART.  n-HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  REPUBLIC,  AND  THE  POSfflON  OF  THE 
SOUTH  IN  THE  UNION. 

EMANCIPATION ABOLITION NATURAL   LAW  OF    SLAVERY PHYSICAL 

CHARACTERISTICS   OP   THE   NEGRO— FATAL  RESULTS   OF    SUB8TITUTINQ 
WHITE  LABOR  FOR  BLACK  AT  THE  SOUTH,  ETC. 

[Samuel  A.  Cartwright,  M.  D.,  of  New-Orleans,  long  known  and  distinguished 
for  his  profound  investigations  upon  the  subject  of  Southern  Slavery  and  the 
physiological  character  of  the  negrOy  has  prepared  for  our  pages  the  following 
most  able  paper,  which  we  hasten  to  present  to  our  readers,  though  necessarily 
attended  with  an  enlargement  of  the  number.  It  is  too  valuable  to  be  post- 
poned a  single  day. 

The  paper  referred  to  by  Dr.  Cartwright  as  having  been  prepared  by  him  for 
the  Medical  Convention,  will  be  found  in  our  July,  August,  and  perhaps  subse- 
quent numbers  of  this  year.] — Editor. 

To:  ^-M.*.'    .^i/r^   •  New-Orleans,  July,  1851. 

Dear  Sir, — There  is  shut  up  in  the  archives  of  the  science  of  medicine 
eooagh  of  hidden  knowledge  to  save  the  Union  now  and  forever,  if  it  were 
brought  to  light. 

Knowledge  is  not  power,  unless  it  is  made  active  by  being  set  free.  Im- 
prisoned in  the  dissecting  room,  or  in  the  student^s  closet,  it  is  like  light 
under  a  bushel.  To  be  made  an  element  of  political  power,  the  aid  of  the 
politician,  the  greater  the  better,  is  needed  to  give  it  an  impulse  that  will 
send  it  to  the  cottage  of  every  voter.  The  object  of  this  communication, 
and  of  the  first  article  in  the  Medical  Journal,  I  herewith  send  you,  is  re- 
spectfully to  call  your  attention  to  the  result  of  some  scientific  investiga- 
tions  that  1  faintly  hope  may  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of  good  to 
assist  in  saving  the  Uoion,  if  brought  upon  the  political  arena  at  this  im- 
portant crisis. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  appointed  by  the  Medical  Association  of  Louisiana 
lo  make  a  report  on  the  diseases  and  peculiarities  of  the  negro  race.  lo  * 
performing  that  dutv,  the  third  of  a  century's  experience  in  treating  dis- 
eases in  a  section  of  country  where  the  white  and  black  population  are 
nearly  equal,  lent  me  its  aid.  A  vast  number  of  facts,  standing  thickly  and 
closely  along  the  obscure  by-paths,  that  none  but  Southern  physicians 
travel,  have  been  interrogated,  and  the  important  truth  demonstrated, 
**that  the  same  medical  treatment,  under  the  same  external  circum 
stances,  which  benefits  or  cures  a  white  man,  often  injures  or  kills  a  negro, 
and  vice  versa^  It  may  not  be  unworthy  a  great  statesman  to  inquire,  if 
what  is  true  in  Mediciue  may  not  be  true  in  Government,  and  to  investi- 
gate the  question,  whether  the  laws  and  free  institutions,  so  beneficial  to 
the  white  man,  may  not  be  detrimental  and  deteriorating  to  the  negro  ? 
That  a  great  difiference  exists  between  the  organization  of  the  white  and 
black  man,  has  long  ago  been  proved  by  anatomists. 

Soemmerriog,  for  instance,  a  learned  author  of  the  last  century. — Differ- 
ence in  physiolo^  also  implies  difference  in  structure.  The  practice  of 
negroes  in  exposmg  their  bare  heads  and  backs,  through  choice,  to  the  rays 
of  a  sun  hot  enough  to  blister  the  skin  of  a  white  man,  proves  that  they 
are  under  different  physiological  laws  from  him — not  from  habit — (as  such 
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habits  caoBOt  be  acquired,)  but  from  difference  in  structure.  Comparative 
Aoatomy,  physiology,  and  the  phenomena  drawn  from  daily  observation, 
preve  the  fallacy  of  an  hypothesis,  that  foreign  writers,  chiefly  English, 
have  been  very  industrious  in  propagating  in  this  country,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  :  **  That  there  are  no  internal  or  physical  differences  in  mankind, 
whether  white  or  black."  The  reception  of  this  hypothesis,  as  if  it  were 
%a  established  truth,  by  a  considerable  number  of  our  people,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  those  political  troubles  that  endanger  the  Union  ;  as  it  takes 
for  granted  that  the  personal  freedom,  so  ennobling  and  bene^cial  to  the 
white  man,  would  be  equally  so  for  the  negro.  When  this  hypothesis  was 
first  announced  by  Qregoire,  in  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  Robes- 
pierre, to  stifle  all  objections,  cried  out,  **  Perish  the  colonies^  hut  save  that 
principle.^*  The  prosperous  colony  of  Haiti,  with  a  population  equaling  a 
third  of  the  United  States  of  that  day,  was  torn  from  France,  not  so  much 
by  the  negroes  in  rebellion,  as  by  the  French  army,  under  Southonax,  hav- 
ing been  instructed  by  the  Home  Government  to  carry  out  Robespierre's 
principles.  Under  that  abolition  principle,  Haiti  became  a  free  negro  re- 
public and  instead  of  going  up,  pari  passu,  with  us,  immediately  began  to 
perish,  and  continued  to  perish,  until  it  voluntarily  threw  itself  into  the 
arms  of  despotism.  The  British  East  India  Company  got  the  indigo  cul- 
ture transferred  from  Haiti,  then  making  three-fourths  of  all  the  indigo  in 
the  world,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  have  ever  since  monopolized  it.  The 
negroes  got  liberty,  and  after  shamefully  abusing  it  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  voluntarily  gave  it  up  as  a  thing  of  no  value  to  them. 

Nowhere  were  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution  more  strongly 
denounced  than  in  Great  Britain  ;  yet,  after  the  practical  workings  of  those 
doctrines  were  found  to  enrich  the  British  East  India  possessions  with  a 
monopoly  of  the  Indigo  culture,  the  same  doctrines  were  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  in  almost  every  English  book,  newspaper  and  periodical,  urging 
OS  to  give  the  negro  liberty  :  the  same  thing  as  to  urge  us  to  give  up  our 
cotton  and  sugar  culture,  and  let  British  Asia  monopolize  it  as  well  as  that 
of  indigo. 

None  know  better  than  our  friends,  the  British,  that  free  negroes  will 
not  work,  (having  tried  the  experiment,)  and  that  white  people  cannot  en- 
dare  the  hot  sun  of  a  cane  or  cotton  field.  To  give  an  hundred  millions 
per  annum  for  a  second-hand  abstraction  of  Jacobin  coinage,  would  be  pay- 
ing too  dearly  for  a  whistle  to  amuse  the  North,  and  a  sword  to  pierce  the 
South.  The  hypothesis  that  would  place  the  negro  on  a  political  and 
social  equality  with  our  free  white  citizens,  is  urged  upon  us  by  a  foreign 
people,  who  have  neither  social  nor  political  equality  among  themselves, 
and  whose  laws  and  usages  make  distinctions  where  Nature  makes  none. 
Yet  without  annulling  the  artificial  distinctions,  dividing  her  own  subjects 
into  classes.  Great  Britain  has  permitted  her  pulpit  to  be  desecrated,  and 
her  literature  corrupted,  to  break  down  the  distinctions  that  Nature  has 
made  between  the  white  and  the  black  races  inhabiting  the  United  States ; 
her  subjects  preaching  a  false  French  hypothesis  to  us,  as  a  sound  Chris- 
tian and  republican  doctrine,  and  taunting  us  daily  as  being  only  halfway 
Christians  and  republicans,  because  we  do  not  receive  it.  Having  profited 
by  the  dissensions  springing  from  the  seed  of  their  own  sowing  in  the  East 
Indies  and  elsewhere,  the  East  India  Company,  the  lords  of  the  loom  and 
those  in  their  interest,  have  almost  out- Yankeyed  the  Yankees,  (as  they  call 
all  Americans,)  being  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  back  American  manufactures 
to  England,  and  the  cotton  and  sugar  culture  to  its  old  home  in  India,  by 
humbugging  us  with  abolition  literature,  abolition  divines  and  agents,  like 
George  Thompson,  to  give  up  our  glorious  Union  for  a  vain  abstraction  of 
Jacobin  origin.     Great  Britain  would,  no  doubt,  form  most  favorable  and 
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highly  friendly  commercial  sUiances  with  any  seceding  state  or  states,  just 
as  long  and  do  looger  than  it  would  take  a  bitter  and  bloody  civil  war  be- 
tweeu  the  North  and  the  South  to  break  up  American  manufactures,  and 
to  tninsfer  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  ^Soulh  to  British  Asia,  where 
she  has  already  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  (according  to  Leonard 
Wray,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  *'  East  India  Sugar  Planter,"  a  late  work 
published  in  London)  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton,  the 
experiments  with  Hiudou  laborers  not  having  been  satisfactory.  But  the 
by  ])othesis  which  is  undermining  our  Union,  ''  that  the  negro  u  a  uhile  man 
only  painted  blacky"  \\h^  no  {o\xu^fk\\on  in  Truth  or  Nature.  All  history 
disproves  it.  The  science  of  comparative  anatomy  bears  positive  testi- 
mony against  it;  the  dark  color  not  being  confined  to  the  skin,  but  per- 
vading, to  Q  certain  extent,  every  membrane  and  muscle,  tinging  all  the 
humoi-s,  and  even  the  brain  itself,  with  a  shade  of  darkness. 

The  statue  of  the  negro  in  Westminster  Abbey,  kneeling  before  that  of 
Mr.  Fox,  is  at  once  recognized  as  a  veritable  son  of  Africa,  although  made 
of  the  same  white  marble — thus  disproving,  by  the  artist's  chisel,  the  mis- 
chievous sophism,  which  makes  color  the  only  difference. 

Observation  also  proves  that  the  negro  is  under  different  physiological 
laws  from  the  white  man.  The  Bible  declares  the  same  thing,  as  it  gave 
him  the  significant  name  Canaan  or  (*'  Submissive  knee  bender,^')  to  ex- 
press his  nature,  and  doomed  him  to  slavery,  as  a  condition  the  most  con- 
sonant to  that  nature.  That  book  gave  him  but  one  commandment,  to 
serve  his  brethren,  to  be  their  servant  of  servants— clearly  implying  that 
they  are  responsible  for  his  observance  of  the  other  ten.  Domestic 
slavery  is  made  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  the  Ethiopian  or  CHnaanite 
race  by  a  different  conformation  of  body,  cast  of  mind,  and  turn  of  thought, 
imparting  to  that  race  a  fitness  for  that  institution,  and  an  unfitness  for  any 
other.  Hence  justice,  mercy,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  slave  race 
suffered  no  violution,  (as  Voltaire  vainly  thought  and  rejected  the  Bible  as 
a  fable  on  that  ground,)  but  was  promoted  by  Joshua  taking  their  country 
from  them,  and  reducing  them  to  bondage ;  inasmuch  as  theiy  organiza- 
tion, not  less  than  that  of  children,  rendered  them  unfit  for  independence. 
If  both  the  North  and  the  South  were  to  study  the  African  character  more 
closely— the  natural  history  of  the  Ethiopian  or  Cnnaanite,  and  what  the 
Bible  reveals  concerning  him — our  happy  and  prosperous  confederacy  would 
be  in  no  danger  of  dissolution.  The  former  would  see  that  personal  free- 
dom is  in  opposition  to  the  negro's  nature — and  the  latter  would  perceive, 
that,  by  the  action  of  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  or  anything  that 
fanaticism  can  do  in  the  Union,  or  out,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  his 
leaving  servitude,  provided  it  be  the  proper  kind  of  servitude,  to  go  in  quest 
of  liberty,  than  the  ox  his  straw  in  search  of  animal  food. 

The  consciences  of  many  of  our  Northern  people  are  very  tender,  be- 
cause Amei'ican  liberty,  equality,  and  republicanism  do  not  come  up  to 
the  abstract  notions  of  British  and  some  other  writers  of  what  such  things 
ought  to  be.  Our  admirable  system  of  government  is  founded  on  the  Ba- 
conian philosophy  carried  into  politics,  and  not  on  impracticable  abstrac- 
tions. It  would  not  reach  the  ideal,  impracticable  standard  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  republicanism,  if  the  negroes  were  turned  loose,  until  the 
women  and  children  were  allowed  to  vote,  and  all  political  and  domestic 
restrictions  removed  from  them.  Natural  distinctions  in  society  is  the 
rock  on  which  American  R(  publicanism  is  built — built  on  any  other  foun- 
dation, it  never  has  stood,  and  never  can  stand.  By  virtue  of  those  dis- 
tinctions, that  Nature  alone  has  made,  women,  children,  and  negroes  are 
assigned  to  such  places  only  as  bast  suit  their  physical  peculiarities  and 
natural  capacities ;  nor  could  a  female  or  a  baby  become  the  head  of  oar 
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gorernmeott  as  females  and  babies  sometimes  do  in  those  tottering  go?ern- 
BientB  founded  on  RrtiBcial,  instead  of  natural  distinctions  in^ociety.  Nor 
is  oar  slavery,  slavery  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  like 
bondage  in  Algiers,  nor  like  want  created  to  diminish  wages,  stalking  about 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  begging  senrice  from  door  to  door,  withoct 
food  or  shelter ;  but  it  is  only  a  relation  in  conformity  to  the  natural  ada|>- 
tations  of  the  persons  consigned  to  that  condition.  Nor  are  women  and 
children  in  slavery  among  ns,  as  crazy  theorists  have  asserted,  but  only  in 
a  relation  or  state,  in  conformity  to  their  nature,  as  the  negi^oes  are.  To 
break  up  this  fitness  of  things  would  be  to  break  up  the  goverr.ment.  The 
restraints  of  the  domestic  or  fireside  government  having  been  removed  by 
the  predominance  of  impracticable  notions  of  liberty  in  France,  mobs  of 
women  and  boys  overawed  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles,  in  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  At  a  later  period,  J^olivar,  foolishly  try- 
ing to  improve  on  the  model  government  left  by  Washington,  turned  loose 
the  negroes  of  the  republic  of  Colombia.  Where  is  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia ?  It  is  not  on  the  map  of  the  world.  It  was  there,  and  you  remember 
when.  It  has  gone.  To  know  how  and  why,  let  Nature  be  called  on  to 
answer.  She  will  say.  that  it  was  when  political  fanaticism  violnted  her  by 
disregarding  the  distinctions  which  she  had  made,  that  the  French  Republic 
foil,  and  Colombia  was  blotted  out  from  her  place  among  the  nations. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  to  break  up  our  confederacy  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  negroes,  or  even  of  all  Africa,  at  the  expense  of  the  white  race  ;  but  it 
would  be  madness  to  do  so  to  impose  on  them  a  thing  that  has  always  been 
ratsbane  to  their  minds  and  morals. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  nie  to  apprise  you,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  North  and  South,  of  both  political  parties,  view  with  pride  and  ad- 
miration your  patriotic  efiurts  in  the  cause  of  Union,  and  that  you  are  ac-  ' 
knowledged  here  and  elsewhere,  as  everywhere  within  its  boundaries,  as 
the  chief  defender  of  the  Union,  the  laws,  and  the  Constitution.  Your  ar- 
guments are  amply  sufficient  to  preserve  the  Union  against  the  action  of 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is,  nnd  are  only  anxious  that  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  it  be  respected  by  the  people  of  all  the  states.  But  they 
have  no  tendency  to  restrain  that  portion  of  the  people  at  the  North,  who 
believe  the  Union  does  too  much  fur  the  slaveholding  interest  in  remand- 
ing fugitives  fram  service  back  into  bondage ;  nor  those  of  the  Sooth,  who 
believe  it  does  too  little,  or  worse  than  nothing,  and  is  about  to  be  pervert- 
ed into  an  engine  to  crush  them. 

Both  these  parties  are  growing  parties,  and  will,  if  not  checked,  soon 
out-number  the  constitutional  or  Union  party.  The  belief  is  industriously 
propagated  at  the  North,  by  George  Thompson  ic  Co.,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion tolerates  injustice  in  authorizing  the  enactment  of  laws  to  restore  fugi- 
tives to  the  bondage  from  which  they  fled — and  that  all  such  enactments  are 
vwlences  offered  to  the  conscience  of  a  moral  and  religious  people,  being  con- 
trary to  the  higher  law  of  God.  Great  numbers  are  inclined  to  fuvor  such 
opinions,  who  are  not  with  Thompson  and  his  abolitionists,  but  are  willing  to 
carry  out  the  laws  in  good  faith,  until  they  have  an  opportunity  to  alter  or 
change  them.  Even  your  eloquence  cannot  long  make  the  Northern  people 
love  an  Union  requirin^r  them  to  do  violence  to  their  conscience  in  obey- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  laws  done  under  it,  if  by  so  doing  they  believe 
they  are  viclating  a  higher  law  of  God.  Nor  could  you  restrnin  such, 
even  among  your  neighbors,  from  agitating  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  although  you  were  to  lift  the  curtain  of  time,  and  make  them  be- 
hold with  their  eyes  the  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  their  trade 
and  manufactures  destroyed,  the  South  locked  against  them,  their  pockett 
drained  to  support  a  war  against  their  former  best  friends  and  customerSt 
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ftod  their  best  blood  flowing  in  the  unnatural  strife.  Yoa  know  that  the 
sons  of  the  Pilgrims  are  made  of  that  stuff  to  lose  all  these  to  save  their 
conscience — conscience  is  the  same  whether  pinned  to  a  false  Jacobinical 
French  hypothesis,  asserting  the  negro's  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  or 
to  the  eternal  word  of  truth,  derived  from  Nature,  and  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  denying  that  right  Fanaticism,  true  religion  and  patriotism  are 
alike  in  some  respects,  being  insensible  to  the  dollar  argument,  and  alike 
unappalled  by  the  fire  or  the  sword  obstructing  the  cause  that  either  has 
espoused.  Although  your  eloquence  has  as  much  power  in  the  South, 
yea  more  than  any  other  man.  it  cannot  long  keep  up  the  love  of  union 
among  our  people,  if  that  political  compact  be  perverted  from  it«  original 
intention  of  securing  peace  and  equali^  into  an  instrument  of  aggression, 
in  the  hands  of  an  unbridled  majority,  to  rob  us  of  our  equality,  and  to 
kick  us  into  a  comer  to  dwell  as  submissionists,  until  the  iron  heel  of 
power  treads  us  into  the  dust.  Here,  if  not  five,  as  Mr.  Clay  would  say, 
are  two  bleeding  wounds  requiring  to  be  stanched  to  save  the  Union,  if  not 
from  immediate,  from  ultimate  dissolution,  and  who  are  to  stanch  them  ? 
The  sovereign  people  ?  They  have  long  been  trying,  but  they  work  awk- 
wardly, not  having  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  body  po- 
litic, and  not  understanding  its  internal  organization  sufficiently  to  know, 
that,  from  the  laws  of  necessity,  some  parts  of  the  complex  machinery  must 
be  made  to  honor  and  others  to  dishonor ;  some  to  gather,  and  others  to 
consume  the  products  gathered — that,  like  the  human  system,  it  is  com- 
posed of  elementary  organs,  as  different  in  their  nature  and  structure,  as 
the  brain  from  the  stomach,  or  the  muscles  from  the  bones,  and  that  the 
stimulus  that  moves  one  will  not  another — ^being  endowed  with  different 
kinds  of  sensibility.  By  going  deeply  into  the  organization  of  our  political 
institutions,  it  will  be  found  that  domestic  slavery  is  not  a  blot  or  excres- 
cence upon  them,  but  a  component  part  of  their  structure,  and  cannot  be 
excised  or  cast  off  without  destroying  the  organism  uniting  all  the  parts  of 
this  confederacy  into  a  grand,  wonderful,  and  progressive  whole,  such  as 
the  world  never  saw  before.  The  reason  is,  that  the  African  is  not  con- 
stituted in  mind  or  body,  in  the  skin  or  under  the  skin,  like  the  white  man, 
but  is  a  being  peculiar  to  himself,  and  unlike  any  other  kind  of  man.  So 
different  was  he  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  that  when  our  fathers 
brought  him  into  the  Union,  they  retained  him  in  the  same  position  he  oc- 
cupied anterior  to  his  admission  into  it.  Nor  did  the  Revolution,  the  State 
Constitutions,  or  that  of  the  Federal  Union,  make  any  change  in  the 
government  of  women  and  children — no  political  power  being  accorded  to 
them — nor  did  they  want  it — nor  would  they  have  accepted  of  it  had  it 
been  offered  to  them,  because  its  exercise  would  have  been  unsuitable  to 
the  sex  of  the  one  and  the  tender  age  of  the  other.  As  they  were  in 
colonial  times,  so  are  they  now,  and  so  are  the  negroes — each  of  these 
parties  being  left  to  move  in  those  paths  wherein  it  has  always  found  its 
greatest  happiness. 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  cotton  and  sugar  interest,  grown  up 
since  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution,  has  perpetuated  domei^tic 
slavery  in  the  South,  which  otherwise,  ere^his,  would  have  been  volun- 
tarily relinquished.  The  extension  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  culture,  so  far 
from  being  misfortunes  to  the  slaves,  has  tended,  more  than  anything  else, 
to  nmellorate  their  condition  ;  because  the  product  of  their  labor  is  thereby 
sufficiently  valuable  to  enable  their  masters  to  supply  them  with  all  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life,  being  prompted  thereto,  if  not  by  humanity,  by 
the  motives  of  interest.  The  most  efficient,  and,  of  course,  the  most  pro- 
fitable laborers,  are  those  who  are  the  most  active,  healthy,  happy  and  con- 
tented.    To  be  active,  healthy,  happy  and  contented,  there  is  a  higher 
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law,  which  says,  their  grieft  shall  be  inquired  into,  their  troubles  remoTed, 
iiad  they  shall  be  well  fed,  lodged  aod  clothed.  Interested  motives,  if 
nothing  else,  would  force  the  roaster,  whose  slaves  are  profitable  to  him, 
to  protect  them  from  what  are  called  the  abuses  of  slavery,  and  to  bestow 
on  them  every  comfort  and  attention  that  the  most  tender  humanity  would 

five.  Everything  which  enhances  the  value  of  the  slave  improves  his  con- 
ition ;  as  it  brings  the  self-interest  of  the  master  the  more  strongly  to  bear  in 
protecting  him  against  abuses,  and  in  adding  to  his  comforts.  On  the  other 
hand,  everything  that  diminishes  his  value,  or  that  of  his  labor,  whether 
it  be  the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers  into  India,  or  the  exclusion  of 
slave  labor  from  any  state  or  territory  where  it  would  be  profitable,  operates 
injuriously  against  the  interests  of  the  slave,  who  may  with  truth  say, 
**  Save  me  from  my  friends,  and  the  laws  of  God  will  make  it  my  master's 
interest  to  take  care  of  me."  Slavery,  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  our  present  Union,  wbs  not  as  good  a  condition  for  the  blacks  of 
the  South  as  it  is  now,  because  the  profits  of  that  kind  of  labor  were  not 
sufficient  to  afford  the  laborers  the  comforts  of  life  they  now  enjoy. 

Their  value  was  also  so  inconsiderable  that  self-interest  was  not  so 
watchful  as  now,  to  protect  them  against  gross  personal  abuses.  But  if 
their  labor  were  ever  so  unprofitable,  they  would  not  be  emancipated  in 
the  South,  as  they  have  been  in  the  North,  for  the  plain  reason,  that,  if 
turned  loose,  they  would  be  a  tax  and  a  nuisance  too  heavy  for  the  white 
population  to  bear,  and  a  war  of  extermination  would  be  the  consequence. 

The  few  that  were  emancipated  in  the  northern  states  have  been  a 
nuisance,  a  tax,  and  a  burden  to  the  white  inhabitants,  half  filling  the 
northern  prisons*  penitentiaries,  and  alms-houses.  The  white  population 
of  the  southern  states  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  keep  them  in 
slavery,  or  to  drive  them  out,  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  them, 
or  go  out  themselves,  and  leave  their  fair  land  to  be  converted  into  a  free 
oegro  pandemonium.     But  why  not  keep  them  in  slavery  7 

The  white  and  the  red  ants  make  slaves  of  the  black  ants,  yet  they  are 
the  very  insects  to  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  refer  us  to  learn  wisdom. 
For  every  negro  in  slavery  in  the  South,  there  are  more  than  an  hundred 
thousand  negro  ants  in  slavery  in  the  same  region. 

Slavery,  therefore,  of  the  black  to  the  white  man  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  economy  of  Nature.  The  institution  cannot  be  founded  in  sin, 
or  we  would  not  have  been  referred  to  the  insect  slaveholding  sinners  to 
learn  wisdom.  The  products  of  slave-labor  form  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity,  not  only  of  our  entire  republican  confederacy, 
but  of  the  world  at  large ;  a  single  product  of  that  labor  furnishes  a  cheap 
clothing  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  who,  having  less  to  pay  for  cloth- 
ing, have  more  to  expend  in  purchasing  knowledge,  and  more  time  to 
spare  in  cultivating  the  moral  virtues.  If  it  be  a  sin,  it  is  unlike  any  other 
sin,  in  doing  good  to  the  whole  work!  instead  of  evil.*  To  dispense  with 
the  products  of  slave-labor  would  not  be  much  unlike  dispensing  with  the 
offices  of  the  liver  in  the  human  system,  because  it  is  a  dark,  ugly  organ, 
gathering  and  distributing  black,  sluggish  blood,  without  a  drop  in  the  por- 
tal  dTcuLaiiony  (as  it  is  technically  called,)  reaching  the  free  vital  air,  as 
every  drop  of  blood  in  every  other  part  of  the  system  is  continually  doing 
in  the  lungs.  Yet  unlike  every  other  organ  in  the  human  body,  the  liver 
thrives  by  digesting  that  which  every  other  part  rejects,  and  sends  from  it 
to  be  vivified  by  the  free  air  in  the  lungs  before  it  will  drink  it  in.  It  it 
worthy  to  be  remembered  that  our  fathers  were  practical  men,  and  founded 

*  See  Family  Library  for  Natural  History  of  the  AnU  and  their  slavery  iiistitntioiM. 
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our  goreroment  on  the  ti-uths  taught  bj  experience,  nnd  rejected  the 
•ophisms  of  the  a  priori  logic  of  the  lllominati.  Unfortunately  those 
•ophisms  have  outlived  the  manj  repablics  they  have  killed. 

One  of  those  sophisms  which  teaches,  that  *'the  negro  is  only  a  Hinip- 
Macked  white  man  debased  by  slavery,'*  has  led  many  of  our  northern 
people  to  believe  that  slavery  is  sin,  and  has  made  some  of  them  but  too 
willing  to  kill  the  worId*s  last  hope  of  republican  institutions,  to  get  rid  of  a 
•?n  that  has  no  existence  as  a  sin,  from  anything  said  against  it  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament;  but  is  only  inferred  to  be  a  sin  by  a  Jacobinical  soph- 
ism picked  up  amongst  the  roics  it  so  largely  helped  to  make  of  repub- 
lican institutions  in  France,  and  from  thence  exported  to  America  bj 
British  agency — particularly  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  cha- 
rity towards  us,  in  making  us  sensible  of  a  new  and  unpardonable  sin  of  the 
deepest  dye,  which  the  Bible  winked  at  and  tolerated,  would  be  rewarded 
by  a  monopoly  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  culture  in  their  vast  conquests  in 
Asia.  Are  not  the  very  parties  who  are  now  urging  our  northern  people 
to  set  at  de6ance  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  to  agitate  its  repeal,  the 
very  parties  in  the  interest  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  first  stimu- 
lated our  northern  people  to  commence  a  system  of  aggression  against  the 
southern  states  some  fifteen  years  ago,  by  establishing  anti-slavery  socie- 
ties in  this  country,  similar  to  those  in  Great  Britain,  which  played  such  a 
eonspicuous  part  in  sacrificing  the  West  India  planters  to  promote  the  ag- 
grandizement of  British  Asia  ? 

The  slave*  labor  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  coming  in  competition  with 
East  India  sngar,  it  was  policy  to  give  it  up  to  encourage  the  larger  in- 
terest. Hence  slavery  was  abolished  over  a  territory  about  half  as  large 
as  South  Carolina,  (the  whole  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  only 
having  seventeen  thousand  square  miles,  that  of  South  Carolina,  thirty- 
three  thousand,)  and  containing  a  population  not  exceeding  a  sixth  or 
seventh  rate  state  in  our  Union,  in  order  to  open  a  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sngar  culture  on  a  grand  scale  in  a  vast  sugar  region  in  Asia, 
having  a  territory  of  upwards  of  one  million  of  square  miles,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

The  experiment  is  succeeding.  To  succeed  with  cotton,  and  every 
other  southern  product  in  British  Asia  and  New  Holland,  it  is  foreseen 
that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  but  the  associated  or  slave-labor  of  the 
United  States.  Brazil  and  Cuba.  Already  do  the  East  Indies,  accord- 
fog  to  Leonard  Wray,  Esq-,  produce  more  sugar  than  the  United  States 
and  the  British  West  India  Islands  together.  The  same  parties,  who 
moved  the  British  Parliament  to  sacrifice  West  India  interests,  have  been 
for  more  than  fif^n  years  sovring  the  speds  of  discord  between  the  North 
and  the  South  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  No  sooner  was  the  policy  of 
abolishing  that  inslituUon  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  to  extend  the 
culture  of  sugar,  (throughout  a  country  that  a  line  from  Boston  to  New- 
Orleans  would  not  reach  across,^  carried  into  eflfect,  than  forthwith 
Qeorge  Thompson,  member  of  Parliament,  the  British  Anti-Slavery  Socie- 
ties, and  all  the  writers,  lecturers  and  agents  in  the  interest  of  the  East 
India  proprietors,  with  one  accord,  nmde  a  simultaneous  movement 
on  the  United  States,  proclaiming  war  against  slavery.  They  boldly 
planted  the  anti-slavery  banner  in  our  northei*n  states,  and  instigated  the 
formation  of  abolition  societies  in  our  country,  bound  by  their  organization 
to  wage  an  uncompromising  warfare  against  the  institutions  of  the  South. 

Has  the  foreign  influence,  that  presumed  to  meddle  with  American  in- 
stitutions, been  moved  thereto  by  motives  of  humanity  ?  Malcom,  the  cele- 
brated Baptist  preacher  of  our  own  country,  who  traveled  all  over  the  East 
Indies,  found  there  ten  millions  of  people  in  the  most  odious  personal  bond- 
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age,  whom  the  West  Indin  emROcipation  act  expressly  reserved  in  slavery 
mt  the  very  time  that  the  above  mentioned  parties  were  prosecuting  the 
most  violent  hostilities  agniiist  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The 
greater  part  of  those  persons  in  our  country,  who  would,  if  permitted,  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  have  the  political  aggrandizement  of  that 
island,  the  happiness  and  best  interests  of  its  inhabitants,  at  heart.  Can 
the  same  be  said  of  George  Thompson,  member  of  Parliament,  and  the 
vast  multitudes  whom  Great  Britain  has  so  long  permitted,  if  not  incited,  to 
interfere  with  American  affHirs,  in  trying  by  every  means  to  break  down 
a  political  institution  in  the  United  States,  which,  if  they  could  succeed  in, 
that  great  foreign  power,  at  peace  with  us,  can  hardly  help  knowhig,  will 
rend  oar  Union  into  fragments,  destroy  our  political  strength  as  a  nation, 
break  op  oar  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  and  convert  our 
happy  land  into  a  field  of  desolation  ? 

The  foreign  enemies  of  American  republicanism  and  the  interested  East 
India  proprietors,  long  ago  found  out  that  the  conscience  of  the  Puritans 
is  particularly  tender  on  the  subject  of  Southern  slavery  ;  hence  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  continually  stinging  it  by  upbraiding  them  as  guilty  of 
sto  for  being  in  the  Union  with  slaveholders,  and  for  not  resisting,  by  vio- 
lence and  blood,  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  northern 
people  do  not  want  the  fugitives  as  constituent  parts  of  their  own  society  ; 
they  had  rather  not  have  them,  if  their  conscience  was  not  continually 
stong  and  gored  by  such  John  Bulls,  as  George  Thompson,  the  East  In- 
dia piv»prietors,  and  the  members  of  the  British  and  Canadian  Anti-Sla- 
very Societies,  to  keep  the  poor  fugitives  as  a  sign  of  their  having  washed 
their  liands  of  the  sin  and  guilt  of  slavery — a  sign  they  know  would  be, 
as  matters  now  stand,  the  death  warrant  of  our  Union.  Aggressions 
on  southern  rights  and  interests,  thus  brought  about,  have  awakened 
the  South  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  effectual  means  of  re- 
pelling them.  Hence  have  arisen  all  the  differences  between  the  two 
sections.  The  southern  mind  has  adopted  the  a  posteriori  method  of 
reasoning  on  the  slavery  question,  and  the  northern  the  a  priori.  These 
two  methods  of  considering  the  subject  have  brought  the  two  sections 
to  exactly  opposite  conclusions.  An  admixture  of  the  two  modes  of 
reasoning  for  a  long  time  gave  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  North 
and  South,  mixed  and  indefinite  notions  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  a  priori  logic  leading  them  to  look  upon  domestic  slavery  as  an 
evil,  while  the  fucts,  observations,  and  experience  of  the  inductive  mode  of 
investigation  clearly  proved,  that  if  it  be  an  evil,  it  is  one  of  those  theore- 
tical evils  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  without  incurring  greater  evils — 
in  other  words,  no  evil  at  all.  Yet  the  admission  of  its  being  an  evil,  by 
distinguished  southern  men,  prevented  the  merits  of  the  question  from 
being  looked  into  by  the  public.  Such  persons  contented  themselves  in 
waiting  on  time  and  circumstances  for  some  safe  and  effectual  method  of 
removing!  the  evil,  like  many  good  people  are  waiting  for  the  millennium  to 
remove  the  evils  incident  to  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice,  pai-ent  and 
child,  husband  and  wife.  While  Mr.  Jefferson  was  casting  about  for  some 
remedy  to  remove  the  evil  of  hllving  the  country  filled  with  a  slow-mo- 
tioned, inefficient,  profitless  black  population,  who,  for  want  of  brisk  mo- 
tion of  the  body  and  attention  of  mind,  could  not  compete  with  the  white 
man  in  the  ordinary  tranches  of  industry  and  of  the  arts,  and  who  were 
half  naked  and  starved  near  his  own  door,  the  rich  cotton,  cane  and  rice 
fields  were  opened  in  the  burning  South,  where  free  white  labor  is  much 
farther  behind  slave  labor  in  efficiency,  than  the  latter  behind  the  former 
in  other  branches  of  industry  in  a  cold  climate.  The  slow-motioned,  sleepy 
headed  oegro  population,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  know  what  to  do 
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wHh,  and  to  nee  a  cointnon  eipressioD,  (**  could  not  earn  their  sah,*')  rad- 
deoly  became,  by  the  introductioD  of  the  cultivatioD  of  cotton,  cane  and 
rice,  superior  to  the  white  man  in  efficiency — benefiting  themselves,  en- 
riching their  roasters,  the  whole  South,  and  the  entire  Union.  The  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor  being  thrown  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  became  a 
new  and  important  basis  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  wealth — pro- 
ducts which  their  labor  alone  could  produce,  in  sufficient  abundance  and 
cheapness  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind. 

Neither  party,  North  or  South,  has  viewed  the  question  of  negro  sla- 
very in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  It  has  been  mere  experience  oo 
the  one'side,  and  mere  theory  oo  the  other.  You  and  the  rest  of  our 
statesmen  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the  working  of  our  political 
system,  that  you  and  they  seem  to  have  been  content  to  direct  and  guide 
it,  without  looking  into  comparative  anatomy  for  the  physical  differences 
in  the  population  that  would  explain  the  paradox  of  slavery  in  a  free  re- 
public, and  demonstrate  the  reason  and  justice  of  our  political  institutions, 
in  not  according  to  all  classes  the  same  privileges.  Much  of  the  know- 
ledge, in  regard  to  the  physical  differences  between  our  white  and  black 
population,  is  confined  to  a  few  scientific  men  in  private  life,  and  to  those 
persons  in  the  South  who  have  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  ob- 
servation, but  have  not  the  requisite  acquirements  and  opportunities  for 
diffusing  it. 

Knowledge,  to  be  diffused  among  the  mass,  and  to  be  brought  into  prac- 
tical use,  must  first  pass  through  the  alembic  of  some  superior  intellect  to 
be  refined  and  purified.  I  cherish  the  opinion,  that  if  you  were  to  seek 
for  that  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  (touching  the  true  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  our  negro  population,  and  on  which  our  peculiar  southern  insti- 
tutions rest  as  a  basis,)  that  you  coul()  find  it,  and  when  found,  could  diffuse 
it.  Its  diffusion  would  be  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  quieting  the 
conscience  of  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  at  least  starting  a 
new  train  of  thought,  that  would  naturally  lead  the  Northern  mind,  step 
by  step,  to  a  quiet  conscience  and  freedom  from  responsibility  for  negro 
slavery  in  the  South.  Northern  agitation  and  aggression  would  cease,  and 
southern  agitation  and  secessionism  would  also  cease,  as  soon  as  the  provo- 
cations causing  them  should  be  removed,  or  even  a  fair  prospect  of  their  re- 
moval, by  a  new  train  of  thought  started  in  the  North  by  a  northern  political 
chieftain  renouncing  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  coming  out  boldly 
and  plainly  for  the  truth.  South  Carolina  would  not  now  stand  alone 
with  secessionism  on  hor  banner,  if  you,  a  northern  statesman,  whose 
politics  have  heretofore  been  in  opposition  to  the  southern  majority,  had 
not  taken  the  noble  stand  you  did  take  on  the  laws  and  Constitution,  and 
boldly  faced  northern  fanaticism. 

Believe  roe,  your  course  in  facing  political  death,  in  defying  fanaticism 
in  the  North,  and  touching  it  with  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  has  restrained 
the  hands  ready  tn  unfurl  the  secession  banner  in  almost  every  state  south, 
and,  but  for  you,  would  have  been  unfurled  ere  this.  One  step  further, 
and  you  restrain  South  Carolina  herself,  not  by  drawing  the  sword,  but 
by  diffusing  thought.  By  diffusing  thought  you  defended  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution,  by  bringing  northern  patriots  into  the  field  to  repel  the 
aggressions  of  northern  fanaticism. 

By  diffusing  thought,  you  could  bring  over  America  to  your  standard,  in 
defending  the  foundations  on  which  republicanism,  the  laws,  the  Constiro. 
lion,  and  the  Union,  are  constructed.  To  co  into  an  analysis,  or  to  invite 
an  analysis  of  the  slavery  material  in  that  foundation,  so  aa  to  ascertaiD 
its  different  composition  and  nature,  would  be  to  take  the  desired  step, 
that  would  do  more  to  strike  down  the  secession  banner  in  South  Caro- 
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lina,  dian  could  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  that  was 
erer  mastered  into  the  service  of  the  UDited  States. 

If  South  Carolina  were  to  see  the  northern  people,  under  a  northern 
leader,  discarding  Jacobinical  sophisms,  and  examining  into  the  question, 
as  our  fathers  did,  for  the  best  political  position  for  the  black  population, 
by  the  light  of  experience  and  the  inductive  method  of  arriving  at  truth 
she  would  pause  long  and  deliberately  before  making  the  fearful  experi- 
ment of  secession,  because  there  would  be  grounds  of  hope  that  that 
method  of  investigation  would  ultimately  revolutionize  northern  political 
opinion,  by  demonstrating  that  the  negro  is  not  a  white  man  painted  black, 
as  they  have  heretofore  supposed,  but  a  different  being,  of  a  different 
nature  ;  and  affected  in  directly  opposite  directions  from  the  white  man 
by  the  things  called  liberty  and  slavery.  The  public  sentiment  so  predo- 
minant at  the  North,  that  the  negro  can  be  toashed  white  by  personal  free- 
dom, political  and  social  equality,  and  that  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  Christ- 
ianity, republicanisrh  and  humanity,  to  let  him  remain  so  long  unwashed, 
has  led  to  a  system  of  fanatical  aggression  at  the  North,  which  South 
Carolina  believes  will  bring  swift  and  sure  destruction  upon  her,  if  she 
remains  in  the  Union,  and  hence  she  is  preparing  to  leap,  as  from  a  ship 
on  fire,  into  the  gulf  of  secessionism.  She  is  deaf  to  the  recital  of  the  dan- 
gers she  may  encounter  out  of  the  Union,  believing  that  sure  d  estruction 
awaits  her  in  it.  But  if  public  sentiment  North  could  be  directed,  by  the 
force  of  some  strong  and  commanding  intellect,  into  another  channel  of 
thought,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  truth  she  would  have  hope — hope  would 
make  her  pause,  as  she  only  leaves  the  Union  because  she  sees  no  hope  of 
safety  in  it.  The  North  could  not  object  to  ^a  consideration,  of  the  ques- 
tion on  the  higher  law  basis,  and  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  our 
fiithers,  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  during  that  period  and  at  the  formation 
of  our  present  Constitution,  kept  the  negro  under  the  same  institutions  he 
is  still  under  in  the  South.  These  reasons  will  be  found,  not  so  much  in 
thb  inferiority  of  mind,  as  in  a  marked  difference  in  his  disposition 
and  nature  from  either  the  white  man  or  the  Indian. 

Observing,  that  by  the  operation  of  some  higher  law,  that  he  was  essen- 
tially different  from  any  other  human  being,  they  retained  him  under  in* 
stitntions  compatible  to  him,  but  incompatible  to  either  the  white  man  or 
he  Indian.  Without  taking  sides  in  the  controversy,  either  for  the  North 
or  the  South,but  only  for  the  truth,  you  might  render  the  country  a  great 
service,  by  directing  public  attention  to  the  only  safe  and  sure  mode  of 
finding  the  truth.  The  truth  found  would,  no  doubt,  put  South  Carolina 
and  Massachusetts  where  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  ^ower,  and  progress.  A 
misunderstanding  between  the  North  and  the  South  has  arisen,  and  those 
who  were  foremost  in  the  Revolution  for  union  and  concert  to  make 
America  strong,  are  now  foremost  in  those  measures  of  disunion  and 
strife,  that,  if  persevered  in  much  longer,  will  make  her  weak  and  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  one  party  claims  as  rights  what 
the  other  party  does  not  regard  as  rights — the  right  of  property  in  man— 
the  right  to  hold  man  in  bondage. 

The  one  claims  the  right  by  virtue  of  Nature's  laws,  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  laws  of  necessity.  The  other  denies  the  right  on  the 
abstract  principle,  that  presumes  that  all  men  are  alike,  and  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities. 

Both  parties,  except  that  portion  under  anti-republican  and  foreign  in- 
flueoce,  desire  the  truth.  Both  want  justice,  and  nothing  more.  Both 
are  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  negro,  and  wish  to  reach  it  without  destroy- 
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ing  their  own — the  one  contendiDg  that  his  welfare  lies  in  slavery,  and  the 
other  in  freedom.  As  the  preno'ses  cannot  be  settled  by  the  parties  them- 
selves,  it  would  be  better  to  refer  them  to  the  umpirage  of  comparati?e 
anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  history.  Comparative  anatomy,  if 
interrogated  whether  the  organization  of  the  white  and  the  black  ntan  be 
the  same  or  not,  could  put  the  question  beyond  controversy,  and  leave  the 
North  and  the  South  nothing  to  dispute  about.  Physiology  could  say 
whether  the  laws  governing  the  white  and  black  man*s  organism  be  the 
same  or  different.  Chemistry  could  declare  whether  the  composition  of 
the  bones,  the  blood,  the  flesh,  skin  and  the  secretions,  be  composed  of  the 
same  elementary  substances,  in  the  same  proportions  and  combinations,  ia 
the  two  races,  or  in  different  proportions  and  combinations. 

History,  likewise,  could  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  of  what  has 
proved  best  for  the  negro.  Mr.  Seward  and  the  higher  law  advocates  in 
the  North  could  not  consbtently  object  to  your  recommending  the  higher 
law  mode  of  investigation,  and  settling  for  ever  this  vexed  question.  I 
venture  to  predict  that  it  would  show  him  the  higher  law,  which  keeps 
the  negro  in  servitude,  written  in  his  organization.  The  abolition  divines, 
who  preach  the  higher  law,  could  discover  the  same  thing  that  anatomy 
will  reveal,  written  in  Hebrew  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  in 
other  places  in  the  Bible.  The  common  higher  law  abolitionists,  who 
have  not  time  to  devote  to  the  dissecting-room  or  to  the  Hebrew,  could  see 
the  higher  law  anv  night  of  their  lives,  by  looking  at  a  negro  asleep, 
breathing  the  mepbitic  air  called  carbonic  acid  gas,  manufactured  in  his 
own  lungs,  being  caught  and  confined  by  the  covering  the  higher  law  com- 
pels him  to  put  around  his  face.  The  effect  of  confining,  by  covering  his 
face,  his  own  breath,  to  breathe  over  and  over  again  the  whole  night  and 
every  night  of  his  life,  produces  certain  effects  upon  the  blood  and  the 
brain  requiring  the  chemist  and  physiologist  to  explain.  But  that  expla- 
nation would  only  be  repeating  what  comparative  anatomy  discloses,  his- 
tory tells,  chemistry  proves,  and  the  Bible  reveals,  that  by  a  higher  law 
than  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  or  any  other  human  enactments,  the 
neffro  is  a  slave. 

The  negro  being  a  slave  by  Nature,  no  legislation  is  necessary  to  regu- 
late slavery,  or  to  say  where  it  shall  exist  or  where  it  shall  not  exist.  The 
institution  will  regulate  itself  under  the  higher  law  of  Nature,  if  that  law 
be  not  obstructed  by  unwise  legislation.  Under  the  higher  law,  and  not 
by  any  act  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  was  abolished  in  the  northern 
states.  It  proved,  by  experience,  to  be  an  evil  in  those  states,  because, 
from  the  nature  of  the  products  and  the  climate,  it  was  found  to  be  much 
less  expensive  to  purchase  free  white  labor  than  to  be  burdened  with  the 
cost  and  care  of  supporting  such  inefficient,  wasteful,  and  slow-motioned 
laborers,  as  negroes  were  found  to  be. 

Hence,  after  the  black  population  were  somewhat  diminished  by  being 
sent  South,  the  balance,  not  veiy  numerous,  were  emancipated.  The 
Emancipation  Acts  of  the  northern  states  were  supererogatoiy,  as  in 
most  cases  the  northern  masters  were  glad  to  let  their  slaves  go  free  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  by  law,  finding  them  to  be  a  tax  and  a  vexation. 

Delaware  and  Maryland  are  now  in  a  transition  state,  preparatory  to  be- 
coming free  states — selling  their  slaves  to  southern  planters,  until  their 
numbers  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  make  emancipation  of  the  balance  safe 
and  practicable. 

But  if  they  had  no  outlet  open  for  thinning  out  their  negro  population, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  keep  them  in  slavery,  and  encounter  the  evils 
of  a  somewhat  more  inefficient,  careless  and  expensive  class  of  laborers,  than 
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iDCDr  the  greater  eTiIs  of  beioff  o?errun  by  a  heavy  population  of  disorderly, 
worthless,  aod  uDprodactive  free  negroes. 

Negro  slavery,  from  natural  laws,  if  not  interfered  with,  must  allimately 
be  confined  to  that  region  of  country  South,  where,  from  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  nature  of  the  cultivation,  negro  labor  is  more  efficieDt* 
cheaper,  and  more  to  be  relied  on  than  white  labor.  Virginia  is  a  slave 
state,  yet  natural  canses  have  almost  excluded  slavery  from  the  larger 
half  of  her  territory.  Why  not,  therefore,  give  the  whole  subject  up  to 
the  higher  law  of  Nature  to  regulate  ? 

If  negro  slavery,  from  mistaken  notions,  be  carried  into  a  state  or  terri-^ 
tory  where  slave  labor  b  less  efficient  and  profitable  than  white  labor« 
natural  causes  will  correct  the  mistake,  as  they  have  done  in  the  northern 
states  and  in  Alpine  Virginia,  by  forcing  it  out  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  good,  but  much  evil,  will  result  from  prohibiting 
slavery  in  any  state  or  territory,  where,  from  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the 
products  of  the  country,  no  other  kind  of  laborers  can  do  the  required 
drudgery- work  in  the  sun  and  lite.  The  labor,  requiring  exposure  to  a 
mid-day  summer's  sun,  from  the  laws  of  the  white  man's  nature,  cannot 
be  performed  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  region  without  exposing  him  to 
disease  and  death ;  yet  the  same  kind  of  labor  experience  proves  to  be 
only  a  wholesome  and  beneficial  exercise  to  the  negro,  awakening  him 
from  his  natural  torpor  to  a  new  life  of  pleasure  and  activity.  In  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  experience  proves  that  negroes 
will  not  labor  unless  compelled  by  the  authority  of  a  master.  The  ques- 
tion is,  shall  the  white  man  bring  disease  and  death  upon  himself  by  per- 
forming  drudgery -work  in  the  sun,  or  make  the  negroes  do  the  work — the  sun, 
which  sickens  and  kills  him,  being  a  luxury  to  them  ?  He  in  the  shade,  labor- 
ing and  managing  for  their  benefit  as  well  as  his  own  ;  they  in  the  sun,  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  common  household,  of  which  they  form  a  part— 
constitutes  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  an  institution  desijined  by 
Nature  to  be  beneficial  to  both  parties  and  injurious  to  neither.  Here,  in 
New- Orleans,  the  larger  part  of  the  drudgery -work,  requiring  exposure  to 
the  sun,  as  rail-road  making,  street-paving,  dray-driving,  ditching,  building, 
&c.,  is  performed  by  white  people.  The  sickness  and  mortality  among 
that  class  of  persons  who  make  negroes  of  themselves  in  this  hot  climate, 
are  frightfully  great — while  the  mortality  among  all  those  classes  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear,  is  not  greater — is  not  as  great — as  among  an  equal  number  in  your 
own  city  of  Boston.  Oar  tables  of  mortality,  compared  with  the  cities  of 
the  northern  states,  prove  that  the  mortality  among  children  is  not  at 
great  here  as  there.  Thus  showing  that  the  great  aggregate  mortality  of 
New-Orleans,  above  that  of  the  northern  cities,  is  not  owing  to  the  climate 
or  locality  being  unfriendly  to  human  life,  but  is  mainly  owing  to  a  large 
class  of  persons  in  this  city  violating  Nature's  laws  by  making  negroes  of 
themselves.  Our  tables  also  show,  that,  in  all  over  fifty,  the  mortality  is 
less  than  at  the  North.  For  the  plain  reason,  that  neither  children  nor  old 
persons  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  Lest  it  be  thought,  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  nnight,  at  least,  be  attained  for 
what  you  call  the  colored  people,  if  emsncipated  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, permit  me  to  inform  you,  that  emancipation  in  this  cily,  many 
years  ago,  took  place,  from  time  to  time,  on  quite  a  large  scale.  Great 
numbers  of  the  colored  people  were  not  only  set  free,  but  were  left  hand«^ 
some  fortunes  likewise.  All  of  the  pure  blood,  unlike  the  slaves,  diminish 
in  numbers,  and  those  of  the  mixed  race  promise  ere  long  to  become  ex- 
tinct. 
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The  excessive  mortality  io  this  city  is  derived  from  the  free  colored 
persons,  who  have  do  masters  to  take  care  of  them ;  from  the  half  free 
slaves  without  masters  to  look  to  them,  who  are  permitted  to  wander  about 
and  hire  their  own  time,  as  it  is  called  ;  from  the  foreigners  who  arrive 
here  in  a  sickly  condition  from  Europe ;  but  mainly  from  the  white  people 
who  make  slaves  of  themselves  by  performing  drudgery- work  in  the  sud. 
When  the  mortality,  occurring  among  these  different  classes  of  the  popula- 
taout  is  subtracted  from  the  aggregate  deaths,  the  result  is,  that  there  is  less 
mortality  among  all  that  large  class,  both  of  the  white  and  the  black  popula* 
tioD,  who  hold  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  than  among  an  equal  number 
in  the  northern  cities.  This  brings  me  to  a  very  important  truth  I  wish  to 
communicate  to  you,  although  I  know  your  prejudices,  in  common  with  a 
large  number  of  the  Northern  people,  are  very  strong  and  bitter  against  the 
institution  of  negro  slavery  in  the  South.  Yon  have  no  doubt  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  South  as  very  sickly  and  unfriendly  to  buraan  life 
in  comparison  to  the  North,  without  divining  the  true  cause  for  its  bad  re- 
putation for  unheal thiness  abroad.  Thirty-three  years  of  observation  and 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  region, 
have  enabled  me  to  generalize  facts,  and  to  discover  the  important  truth,  not 
less  important  in  a  political  than  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  that  among  all 
that  large  portion  of  the  Southern  population  holding  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  that  the  sickness  and  mortality  are  not  greater  than  among  an 
equal  number  of  people  at  the  North.  In  other  words,  negroes,  who  have 
masters  to  take  care  of  them,  are  as  healthy  in  the  South  as  any  people 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  white  people  in  the  South,  who  have  negroes  to 
work  for  them,  enjoy  generally  about  as  good  health,  ctettrii  paribus,  as 
those  of  Pennsylvania  or  New- York.  On  the  other  hand,  all  those  ne- 
groes who  have  no  masters  to  take  care  of  them,  and  all  those  white  people 
who  have  no  slaves  to  work  for  them,  but  make  negroes  of  themselves  by 
doing  drudgery- work,  exposed  to  the  hot  summer's  sun  of  the  cotton  and 
sugar  region,  are  cut  down  by  disease  and  death  like  grass  before  the  scythe 
of  the  mower.  Hence,  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  re- 
gion, Nature  has  ordained  that  the  negro  shall  serve  the  white  man,  and 
the  white  man  shall  take  care  of  the  negro. 

Obedience  to  this  law  being  rewarded  with  the  health,  comfort,  peace 
and  happiness  of  both  parties — the  security  of  the  state,  and  its  strength  in 
war — and  disobedience  punished  with  disease,  death  and  anarchy — I  will 
close  this  long  communication,  too  long,  I  fear,  for  your  patience,  but  too 
short  for  the  subject,  by  an  illustration  from  an  actual  matter-of-fact  occur- 
rence. A  company,  in  making  a  neighborhood  rail-road,  running  through 
the  battle  ground  below  this  city,  had  a  standing  order  for  fifty  laborers  to 
be  sent  every  day  durine  the  hot  season  of  the  year  to  supply  the  places  of 
the  sick  and  the  dead.  Yet  a  much  larger  number  of  negroes  in  the  same 
vicinity,  at  similar  kind  of  work  in  the  same  hot  sun,  were  as  healthy  as 
any  people  in  your  native  New-Hampshire. 

Vou  are  thus  told  everything  in  a  word,  that  I  have  been  trying  to  tell 
you,  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  negro  slavery  in  the  South — whether  in 
the  Union  or  out — law  or  no  law,  abstractly  right  or  wrong,  it  is  a  question 
with  the  people  of  the  South  they  will  not  debate,  as  it  is  a  qnestion  of  life 
or  death.  But  where  does  this  illustration  of  the  important  truth  of  the 
deadly  effect  of  practical  abolitionism,  in  putting  the  white  man  in  place  of 
%the  negro  at  haH  drudgery-work  in  a  hot  Southern  sun,  come  from  ?  It 
comes  as  a  still,  small  voice,  to  whisper  to  northern  prejudices  that  black 
slavery.  South,  is  better  than  white,  from  the  field  of  American  glory,  from 
the  very  spot  where  the  physical  power  of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth. 
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imposingly  displayed  in  a  well  organized  and  vast  invading  armyi  fell  shat- 
tered before  the  American  rifle.  Without  taking  part  for  or  against  sla- 
very in  the  South,  (for  which  you,  nor  no  other  Northern  man  is  responsi- 
ble, or  have  any  right  to  meddle,)  but  only  for  the  truth  and  the  Union,  the 
truth  supports,  you  have  only  to  make  that  voice  heard  and  understood  by 
your  countrymen  to  gain  a  greater  victory  over  the  snaky-haired  Discord, 
that  an  artful  foreign  diplomacy  has  engendered  between  the  North  and  the 
South,— than  you  gained  over  Hulseman  and  the  Austrians,  or  than  did 
Andrew  Jackson  over  our  country's  invaders  on  the  same  holy  ground  that 
18  DOW  speaking  to  yon. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SAML.  A.  CARTWRIGHT. 

To  Hoif .  Daniel  Webster, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 

l.-EXPORTS  SUGAR  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

1.— EXPORTS  FROM  1ST  JULT,  1849,  TO  30tH  JUHI,  1850. 

Brown.  White,  clayod  Loaf  and 

WhUh«r  Exported.  11m.  Value.       or  powder'd.     Value,    otb'er  refin'd.    Value. 

RuMia 365,264. .$21,911. .1,157,002. $78,216 

Sweden  and  Norway  377,038..   15,295 

Denmark 77.004..     3,176 

HanseTowns 2,807,804..  109,210 

HoUand.^ 174,667..     6.891 

England 822.264..  30,693 

Gibraltar 352,637..   17,165 

MalU 6,026..        300 

British  West  Indies.     34,416..     1,716 

BritUh  Honduras...     42,809..     2,473 

Canada 3,935, 948..  120,902 79,384        4,283 

Brit.Amer.  Col 1,011,650..  43,318 

Fr'ce  on  Atlantic...  1,099,369..  46,684 

France  on  the  Medit..  223,667..   16,6.56 

French  West  Indies.     83,962..     4,420 

Italy 868,217..   15,811..       84,066       6,860         

Sardinia 87,648..     3,600 

Tuscany 4,000  360         ..^- 

Trieste,  <8tc 368,999    22,000 

Turkey,  Levant,  etc.  149,034. .     8,125 6,768  440 

New  Grenada 17,472..        833 

Argentine  Republic,        20,028       1,602         

Chili 102,223..     6,118..       35,698       2,350     199,926       12,600 

Africa  generally....     63,916..        231..       11,191  821         

S.  Seas  and  P.  Ocean      3,300..  26,667 

Total, . . .  12,186,1 13.  .476,005. .  1,680,874. 111,202.  .286,078       17,223 

Entitled  todrawb'ck.2,960.040..  106,191..       24,841   ..2,046 

Notent'ldtodrb'ck.     264,984..   11,609 

From  warehouse. ..8,964,089. .369,305. .1,666,023. 109,166         
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8.— czpoRTt  raoM  isr  ntf,  1848,  to  30th  jnin,  184A. 

Brown. 
WbUber  Esportftd.  lb*.  Value.  Refined.  VelM. 

Swedish  We«t  Indiea 10.183 $838 

Danifch  West  Indies 2,948 $206 73,326 5.704 

Dutch  West  ladies 18,632 1,506 

England 12,154 737 

Gibraltar 3,980 267 

Malta 57,034 3,826 

British  East  Indies 6,125 490 

Honduras 2,133 105 17,852 1,290 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 28.239 M81 4,859 432 

Canada 293.913 19,248 722.997 39,964 

British  American  Colonies..    2,497 200 52,742 3,948 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. 1,944 156 

France  on  the  Atlantic. 600 ?9 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 1,911 134 

Tuscany 4,564 285 

Turkey,  Levant,  etc 11903 833 

Hayti 18,300 1,057 110,498 9,055 

Mexico 11,339 490 

Republic  of  Central  Amer 4,987 400 

New  Grenada 5,249 301 8.198 688 

Brazil 4,296 357 

Cisplaline  Republic 9S4 54 26,552 1.783 

Argentine  Republic 191,861 13.C79 

Chili .....474.623 32,766 

China 18,720 1,408 

Asia  generally 34.137 2,438 

Africa  generally 48.372 3.139 

SouthSeasaudP.  Ocean...  20,803 1,288 45,999 3,415 


399,209 24,906 1,956,895 129,001 

SUGAB. 

1848-49.  184&-50. 

Imports  foreign  Sugars, lbs.  259.326,584 218,439.055 

Exports 2,356,104 14.153,065 


Consumption 256,970,480 204,28  ,990 

Crop  of  Louisiana 242.000,000 269,769.000 

Consumption,  exclusive  of  Florida,  Texas — 

molasses  and  maple  sugars 498,970,9ft0 470,054,990 

Imports  molasses galls.,  23,796,806 25.044.835 

(From  Ckampomier*9  Report.) 

IMPORTS  SUGAR  INTO  UNITED  STATES. 

3. — IMPORTS  FROM  THI  1ST  JULY,  1848.  TO  30TH  JUNK,  1849. 

Brown.  Whitr.  clay'd  Loaf  end 

Whence  Imported.  Ibi.  Value.       or  powder'U.   Value,    other  refin'd.    Vahie 

Danish  W.  Indies....  2,695,899  $97,689 

Holland 36.710  1,255      75,182     $3,595  340,870  $29,346 

Dutch  W.Indies....  737.855  17.459 

Dutch  East  Indies...  122,836  5,428 

Dutch  Guiana- 209,755  4,239    '     .. 

Belgium ..  84,603     4,226 

British  Bast  Indies..  32,705  1,374 

British  West  Indies..  1,245,492  30,749 

Brit.  Amer.  Colonies.  1,637  42         ..            ..             1,700          111 

Canada 12,927  529 


White,  e)«7*d 
or  powder'd. 

LoAfind 
Valoa.  other  reflnU  Valne. 

7G 

••               •>            •> 
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Brown. 

Wbeoce  Imported.                 Ibt.  Yalae. 

French  W.  Indies....  1,983 

PWU"^1'::|     6"».132      200,434 

Cuba 179,754.020  5,600.621  3,257,724  152.073     5-2,961      3,460 

Other  Span.  W.IodicB  51,412,387  1,437,936       70.779       1,820       .. 

Bicily ...              ..             ..            4,338      1,152 

Hayii 4,617  76         ..  

Mexico 212  16 

New  Grenada 15,493  1,020 

Venezuela 302,206  8.941 

BrazU 9,516.004  355,764  1,615,453    59,492        96                 9 

China 1,060,372  29,824 

Asia  generally 2,983  135 

8,  Seat  &  P.  Ocean..              260  10 


253.815,485  7,793,616  5,103,741  221,206  400,015    34,078 

Candy  fmHanse  Towns.      4,859  458 

CuboSy'pofS'grCane        2,458  378 

Cuba  Candy 26  3 

7,343  839 

4.— IMPORTS  FBOM  THI  IST  JULY,  1849,  TO  30TH  JU:CE,  1850. 

Brown.  Wbite,  clay'd                   Loaf  and 

Whence  Imported.                Iba.  Value,     or  powder'd.    Value,    other  refiu'd.     Value. 

Danish  West  Indies...     1,599,457  $58,526 

Hanae  Towns. ..  ..             ..             ..              3.249     $202 

Holland 538,393  31,790         ..             ..           348,381  22,014 

Dutch  West  Indies..         799,562  20,201 

Datch  East  Indies. ..      1,289,320  37,650 

Dutch  Guiana. 647.157  14.758 

Belgium ..               9.859      $624  398,547  23.397 

England 1.700  57         157,040      6,072    26.406     1,865 

British  K.Hst  Indies....          30.284  1.494               816          58      .. 

British  West  Indies..        200,519  5,908 

Brit.  Amsr.  Colonies.        201,169  8,034 

Canada 8,119  354 

French  Guiana 270  4 

French  West  Indies.                230  8 

Bourbon 15.341  342 

?h";S",""uia°'d:."}    ".OO'-^^  333.830        86.279       2.507       ..         .. 

Cuba 127,707,543  4,399.213  16,055,646  711,353     19,321     1,172 

Other  Span.  W.Indies    44,937,052  1,410,052 

Hayti 1,148  52 

Bep.  of  Central  Amer.              160  5 

New  Grenada 1,471  69         ..             ..             --           ^. 

Venezuela 532.534  17.104 

Brazil 7,033.366  292.664    3,007,072     126,325         180            9 

China 944.060  27,023         ..             ..                 133            5 

W.  Indies  generaUy.            15,015  346 

197,651,819  6,059,543  19,977,312  846,939  796.217  48,664 

Candy  fmHanse  Towns.       1,607  120 

Cimdy  from  France. . .          6,684  2  825 

8,291  3,951 
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3.— HISTORY  OP  BANKING  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  WAR  OF  1812,  Etc. 

The  first  settlers  in  America  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
to  serve  as  a  circulating  medium.  Hence  other  materials,  such  as  tobacco  add 
com,  were  in  some  of  the  states  occasionally  employed  as  money.  In  the  year 
1618,  Gov.  Argall,  of  Virginia,  ordered  "  that  all  goods  should  be  sold  at  an  ad- 
vance of  25  per  cent,  and  tobacco  taken  in  payment  at  three  shUlinga  per  pounds  and 
not  more  or  less,  on  the  penalty  of  three  years^  servitude  to  the  Colony."  In  1641, 
the  General  Court  of  Mausachusetts  '*  made  orders  about  payment  of  debts, 
setting  corn  at  the  usual  price,  and  making  it  payable  for  all  debts  which  should 
arise  afler  a  time  prefixed."  In  1643  they  also  ordered  that  Wampomheag,  (an 
article  of  traffic  with  the  Indians,)  should  pass  current  in  the  payment  of  debts 
at  a  certain  fixed  price.  In  Virginia,  young  men  (and  old  ones  too)  bought 
wvoes  payable  in  tobacco.  Maryland  also  passed  an  act  as  late  as  1732,  making 
tobacco  a  legal  tender  at  one  penny  a  pound,  and  corn  at  twenty  pence  per 
bushel. 

Afterwards  ffold  and  silver  became  more  plentiful.  The  first  mint  was  es- 
tablished in  Maryland  in  1652,  and  coined  snillings,  sixpences  and  half-penny 
pieces.  In  1645  Virginia  prohibited  dealings  by  barter^  and  established  the 
Spanish  piece  of  eight,  at  six  shillings,  as  the  established  currency  of  that 
colony.  In  all  the  colonies  the  money  of  account  was  English,  but  the  coin 
was  chiefly  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  But  the  different  colonies  established 
different  values  to  the  dollar,  which  have  continued  to  this  day.  The  first  paper 
money  was  issued  by  Massachusetts  in  1690,  and  the  first  payable  bank  was 
estabUshed  in  South  Carolina  in  1762,  and  issued  £48,000  to  be  lent  at  interest, 
and  sunk  at  the  rate  of  £4,000  per  year.  Pennsylvania  first  issued  paper  money  in 
1723,  but  Virginia  does  not  appear  to  have  issued  any  paper  money  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  money  was  issued  upon 
the  authority  of  Congress.  The  money  was  called  Continental  money.  The  first 
issue  was  dated  May  10,  1775,  but  the  notes  were  not  actually  in  circulation 
until  the  following  August.  It  slowly  increased,  and  in  one  year  it  amounted 
to  $900,000.  No  sensible  depreciation  was  experienced  the  first  year  or  two, 
but  the  issues  began  to  increase,  and  it  finally  became  a  natural  consequence. 
In  April,  1778,  it  amounted  to  $30,000,000,  and  the  depreciation  was  as  6  to  1. 
About  this  time  the  alliance  with  France  was  made,  and  confidence  being  re- 
stored in  a  great  measure,  the  depreciation  was  only  as  4  to  1,  notwithstanding 
the  issues  had  increased  to  $45,000,000. 

From  April,  1778,  to  February,  1779,  the  issues  had  increased  from  $35,000- 
000  to  $115,000,000;  and  the  depreciation  as  30  to  1. 

The  largest  amount  out  was  $200,000,000,  and  although  the  issues  were  dis- 
continued, and  a  part  was  absorbed  by  loan  officers  and  taxes,  yet  the  depreciation 
increased,  and  was,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  as  80  to  1  ;  and  when  Con- 
gress, in  March  following,  acknowledged  the  depreciation,  and  offered  to  ex- 
change the  old  for  the  new  paper  at  the  rate  of  40  to  1,  the  old  sunk  in  one  day 
to  nothing,  and  the  new  shared  the  same  fate. 

On  the  3l8t  May,  1781,  they  ceased  to  circulate  as  money,  but  were  after- 
wards bought  on  specvilation.  at  various  prices,  varying  from  400  to  1.  up  to 
1000  fori.  r  J    ^  r 

In  .the  year  1781,  Congress  granted  a  charter  to  be  called  the  "Bank  of 
North  America."  It  was  acconlingly  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced business  on  January  7th,  1782.  The  charter  was  given  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  offer  assistance  to  the  states  in  carrying  on  the  war.  It  proved 
very  profitable,  and  its  earliest  dividends  ranged  from  12  to  16  per  cent.  The 
state  government  repealed  its  charter  in  September,  1775,  upon  an  allegation 
that  the  bank  had  produced  evil  effects.  But  the  bank,  however,  continued  its 
business,  claiming  the  right  so  to  do  under  the  act  of  Congress.  In  1787  the 
bank  was  re-incorporated,  and  thus  continued — its  operations  being  confined  to 
Pennsylvanfa. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  in  1789,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  soon  after  organized.      On  the  14th  December,    1790,  Alexander 
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Hamilton  reported  to  Congress  the  plan  of  a  bank.  The  bill  passed  in  Febnia- 
Tjj  1791,  and  was  presented  to  Gen.  Washington  for  his  approval,  who,  after 
considerable  consultation  with  his  cabinet,  approved  it  25th  Februaiy,  1791. 
The  idea  of  this  institution  was  conceived  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  founder 
of  our  system  of  finance.  Its  continuance  was  limited  by  the  charter  to  the  4th 
March,  1811,  at  which  time  it  expired,  as  Congress  refused  to  renew  the  charter. 

lU  capital  was  limited  to  10,000,000,  in  26,000  shares  of  $400  each,  payable 
one-fourth  in  gold  and  silver,  and  three-fourths  in  public  securities,  bearing  an 
interest  of  three  and  six  per  cent.  The  corporation  was  restricted  from  holding 
property  exceeding  $15,000,000  in  value. 

The  subscriptions  were  filled  as  soon  as  opened.  The  government  taking 
5,000  shares,  equal  to  $2,000,000  ;  and  the  bank  went  into  immediate  operation. 
I'he  stock,  a  large  part  of  which  was  held  abroad,  soon  rose  considerably  above 
par  ;  and  during  the  twenty  years*  continuance  of  its  charter,  the  average  annual 
dividend  amounted  to  8^  per  cent. 

In  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  against  England,  and  by  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1814,  all  the  banks  South,  and  not  of  New- England,  had  suspended  specie 
payment.  The  cause  of  this  suspension  it  is  difficult  at  this  lapse  of  time  to 
iiilly  understand.  But  the  following  are  probably  some  of  the  most  important. 
Ailer  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1811,  our  country  was 
deprived  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  foreign  capital,  which  had  been  invested 
in  that  stock,  and  which  was  remitted  abrtMul  during  the  year  preceding  the 
war.  The  great  number  of  banks  which  were  established  throughout  the  inte- 
rior part  of  uie  states,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  did  not  create  new, 
capital,  but  withdrew  what  might  have  been  lent  to  government. 

The  fact,  also,  that  the  loans  made  to  government  during  the  war  were  from 
the  Middle  States  principally,  is  important  in  this  connection ;  for  the  proceeds 
of  loans  (exclusive  of  treasury  notes  and  temporary  loans)  paid  into  the 
treasury,  ifrom  the  commencement  o(  the  war  to  the  end  of  the  year  1814, 
amounted  to  $41,000,000 ;  of  that  sum  : 

Eastern  States  lent $2,900,000 

New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia,  35,790,000 

The  Southern  and  Western  States 2,320,000 

Total $41,010,000 

The  floating  debt  (not  including  the  above)  amounted  on  January  1st,  1851,  to 
eleven  million  two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars,  about  four-fiUhs  of  what 
were  also  due  to  the  Middle  States.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  large  amount 
loaned  to  government  by  these  states  was  advanced  by  the  cities  of  New- York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Another  cause  which  tended  to  the  suspension, 
was  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  British  government  bills  were  sent  to  this 
country  from  Canada,  and  sold  at  a  discount  of  20  to  34  per  cent.  The  average 
depreciation  on  bank  bills  was  about  17  per  cent.,  the  banks  being  perfectly 
independent  of  each  other,  and  refusing  to  take  each  oiher^s  bills,  boin  was 
out  of  the  question.     Confusion  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Taxes  could  not  be  collected  b^  the  government  without  great  difficulty.  The 
disorder  became  so  general  that  it  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.     This  bank  went  into  operation  January  1/ 1817. — Wall-street  Journal, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

l.—THE  EMPIRE  OF  BRITISH  FACTORIES. 

MAKUFACTURINO   PROGRESS   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN   IN   COTTON,  WOOL,   FLAX 

AND  LINEN,  SILK,  ETC.,  WITH  PRODUCTIONS  AND  PERSONS   EMPLOYED. 

Returns  have  iost  been  published,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  Hooae 
of  Oommons  of  the  15th  August,  1850,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pilkin^ton,  the 
member  for  Blackburn,  which  possess  very  great  interest,  as  an  authentic  record 
of  several  of  the  most  important  bi*anche8  of  our  national  industry.  We  pub- 
lished in  our  last  the  Summaries  of  the  Returns  under  each  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, for  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  a  Summary  of  the  whole ;  and  this 
week  we  publish  the  details  of  the  same  for  the  coanties  of  England  and  Wales, 
by  which  the  localities  of  the  various  manufactures  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
may  be  better  understood.  These  are  the  most  complete  series  of  returns  ever 
issued,  of  the  number  and  power  of  the  factories  in  the  textile  manufactures,  with 
the  number,  age  and  sex  of  the  persons  employed  in  them.  They  are  not  in  ex* 
actly  the  same  form  as  the  returns  made  in  1834,  which  are  to  bo  found  in  the  vo- 
lume of  "  Tables  of  Revenue,  Population,  and  Commerce"  for  that  year.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  compare  the  two  series  at  all  points.  But  in  the  most  impor- 
tant particulars  they  correspond,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  institute  a  compartsoo, 
and  to  show  the  remarkable  progress  that  has  been  made,  in  the  space  of  sixteen 
years,  in  these  great  departments  of  industry.  To  a  very  considerable  propor- 
*  tion  of  our  reader?  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  advances  made  in  the 
branches  with  which  they  themselves  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  connected, 
and  to  compare  the  several  branches  among  each  other.  01  course,  these  re> 
turns  apply  only  to  the  operations  carried  on  in  factories,  and  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Factory  Inspectors,  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  include  the  auxiliary 
branches  of  the  manufactures,  such  as  band-loom  weavers,  dyers,  manufacturers 
of  lace,  hosiery,  &c. 

We  shall  look  first  at  the  largest  branch  of  our  manufacturing  industry  under 
the  head  of  the 

COTTON   FACTORIES,   UNITED   XINODOM. 

In  1834  the  number  of  cotton  factories  was  1,304 ;  in  1850,  it  was  1,932;  in- 
crease, 628  factories,  or  48  per  cent. 

In  the  hands  employed  there  was  a  somewhat  greater  increase — namely,  from 
220.134  in  1834,  to  330,924  in  1850;  increase,  110,790,  or  50  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  steam  and  waterpower  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  is 
much  greater.  These  particulars  are  not  given  in  the  returns  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  1834,  but  they  were  furnished  by  the  Factoiy  Inspectors  to 
Mr.  Edward  Baines,  for  his  *'  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,"  published  at 
the  beginning  of  1835,  and  we  extract  them  from  that  work,  (p.  394.)  In  1834, 
the  horse-power  was  30,853  of  steam,  and  10,203  of  water — total,  41,056  horse- 
power. In  1850,  the  horse-power  was  71,005  of  steam,  and  11,550  of  water — 
total,  82,555;  being  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 

The  number  of  spindles  used  in  the  cotton  manufactures  was  not  given  in  any 
returns  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  in  1834  ;  but  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  E.  Baines, 
on  a  comparison  of  the  authorities  of  Burn,  Kennedy,  &c.,  at  9,333,000,  (p.  383.) 
In  1850,  the  number  was  20,977,017  ;  being  an  increase  of  102  per  cent. 

The  number  of  power-looms  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Baines,  in  1834,  at  100,- 
000 ;  it  is  given  in  1850  as  249.627  ;  increase,  149,627,  or  150  per  cent  In  1834 
there  were  believed  to  be  250,000  hand-loom  weavers ;  we  have  no  means  of 
stating  the  number  in  1850. 

The  import  of  cotton  wool  increased  from  303,656,837  lbs.  in  1833,  to  755,469,- 
008  lbs.  in  1849  ;  being  an  increase  of  451,812.163  lbs.,  or  148  per  cent.* 

Thus,  as  might  have  Been  expected  from  the  improvements  in  machinery,  and 
the  soeediog  of  the  machines  since  1834,  the  increase  in  the  hands  employed  is 
less  than  the  increase  in  the  steam  and  water  power,  or  in  the  spindles,  and  this 

•  In  this  and  all  the  subsequent  comparisons  of  imports,  &c.,  we  take  the  years  1833 
and  1649,  in  order  to  have  an  interval  of  sixteen  years,  which  is  the  inlerral  between  the 
Factory  Retoros ;  the  trade  accounts  for  the  year  ]  850  are  not  yet  made  ap. 
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agaiQ  II  leas  than  the  increase  in  the  cotton  wool  consumed.  The  increase  of 
bands  has  been  50  per  cent.,  of  steam  and  waterpower  100  per  cent.,  of  spindles 
102  per  cent,  of  power-looms  150  per  cent.,  and  of  cotton-wool  consumed,  148 
per  cent.  Thus  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  has  immensely  increased ;  but, 
owing  to  the  mechanical  improvements,  the  productiveness  of  each  workman, 
and^  the  machinery,  has  increased  far  more ;  of  course,  the  consumer  gains 
greatly  by  the  reduction  that  necessarily  takes  place  in  the  price  of  the  manufac- 
tured arucle ;  the  consumption  increases,  and  this  reacts  upon  and  increases  the 
manufacture. 

We  give  the  particulars  in  a  tabular  form : — 

Increue 
In  1834.  In  1850.  per  cent. 

Mills 1,304 1,932 48 

Persons  employed 220.134 330,924 50 

Steam-power,  (horses) 30,853 71,005  )  -^^ 

Water-power,    (do.) 10,203 11,550  5 

Spindles 9,333,000 20,977,017 102 

Power-looms 100,000 249,627 150 

Cotton  wool,  imported, lbs. 303,656,837... 755,469,008 148 

The  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  are  shown  by  the  numbers  of 
fiiotory  operatives  in  different  counties.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  330,924, 
there  are  ibund  215,983  in  Lancashire,  35,772  in  Cheshire,  18,691  in  Yorkshire, 
22,759  in  Lanarkshire,  and  7,884  in  Renfrewshire;  the  rest  are  scattered  over 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

WOOLLEN   AND  WORSTED   FACTOfilBS. 

In  1834,  these  two  branches  of  manufacture,  which  are  kindred,  yet  distinct, 
were  put  together  under  the  general  head  of  *'  wool."  They  are  now  given  se- 
parately* In  1844,  there  were  1,322  mills;  in  1850,  there  were  1497  woollen 
mills,  and  501  worsted  mills — total,  1,998;  increase  676  mills,  or  51  per  cent. 

The  hands  employed  were,  in  1834,  71,274;  in  1850,  there  were  74,443  em- 
ployed in  the  wuollen  mills,  and  79,737  in  the  worsted  mills — total,  154,180 ;  in- 
crease, 82,906  hands,  or  116  per  cent. 

There  is  no  document  or  authority,  so  £u-  as  we  know,  giving  the  steam  or 
water-power  of  the  mills,  or  the  number  of  spindles  employed,  in  either  branch 
of  this  manufacture,  in  1834.  The  quantity  or  foreign  and  colonial  sheep's  wool 
retained  for  home  consumption  in  1833  was  39,065,620  lbs. ;  in  1849,  the  quantity 
imported  was  75,100,833  lbs.  of  sheep's  wool,  and  1.655,300  lbs.  Alpaca  wool* 
total,  76,756,133  lbs.;  of  which  12,324,415  lbs.  sheep's  wool,  and  126,082  lbs. 
Alpaca  wool  was  re-exported, — ^leaving  for  home  consumption,  64,305,836  lbs.  of 
both  kinds.  Increase  since  1833,  25,239,016  lbs.,  or  64  per  cent.  There  are  no 
materials  for  stating  the  quantity  of  British  wool  consumed  at  the  two  periods. 
Mr.  M'CuIloch  estimates  the  quantity  of  British  wool  used  annually,  (eight  or 
ten  years  since,)  at  110,000,000  lbs. ;  but  we  cannot  offer  any  opinion  on  the  com^ 
parative  quantities  in  1833  and  1849 ;  though  it  ma^  be  said  that  the  increase  can- 
not be  anything  approaching  to  the  increase  in  foreign  and  colonial  wool. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mills  in  the  woollen  and 
woTBtea  manufactures  since  1834,  is  51  per  cent. ;  the  increase  in  the  hands  em- 
ployed 1 16  per  cent. ;  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  and  colonial 
sheep's  wool,  which  forms  less  than  one  half  the  wool  consumed,  is  64  per  cent 

We  give  the  facts  in  the  tabular  form  thus ; — 

In  1834.     . Id  1850. .         InerosM 

Woollen.        Worsted.        Total  perct. 

Mills 1,322 1,497 501 1,998 51 

Persons  emploved 71,274. ..74,443 79.737.. ..154,180 116 

8 team-Power  (horses) — 13,455 9,890 23,345 — 

Water-Power,  (do.) — 8,689 1,625....  10,300 — 

Spindles —...1,595,278....  875,830.. 2.471, 108 — 

Power  looms — 9,439 32,617 42,056 — 

For.  and  Col.  wool  consum- 
ed;  lbs. 39,066,620 64,305,636 64 
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The  woollen  millB  are  scattered  oyer  a  greater  namber  of  counties  in  England^ 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  than  any  other  description  of  mills ;  but  of  74,443  bands 
employed,  there  are  found  40,6 11  in  Yorkshire,  8,816  in  Lancashire,  6,043  in  Gloa- 
cestershire,  2,867  in  Wiltshire,  and  2,175  in  Somersetshire. 

Of  the  worsted  mills,  by  very  far  the  largest  number  are  in  Yorkshire.  Out  of 
79,737  hands  employed,  70,905  are  in  this  county,  chiefly  in  die  parishes  of  Brad- 
ford, Halifax,  Keighley,  and  Bingley. 

The  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  worsted  manufacture  since  1834,  has 
been  much  greater  than  in  the  woollen  manufacture 

FLAX  ABD  LINEN  FACTORIES. 

In  1834  there  were  347  flax  mills;  in  1850,  there  were  393 ;  increase  46,  or 
12  per  cent. 

But  the  hands  employed  were  33,283  in  1834,  and  68,434  in  1850;  increase, 
35,151,  or  105  percent. 

The  raw  material  imported,  flax  and  tow,  or  codila  of  flax  and  hemp,  was  in 
1833,  1,159,633  cwts.;  and  in  1850  it  was  1,806,786  cwts;  increase,  677,153 
cwts.,  or  60  per  cent. 

Increase 
In  1834.  In  1850,  percent. 

Mills 347 398 12 

Persons  employed 33,283 68,434 105 

Steam-power  (horses) — 10,905 — 

Water-power  (horses) -^ 3,387 — 

Spindles — 965,031 — 

Power-looms — 1,141..... — 

Fhix,&c.,  imported,  (cwU.) 1,129,633 1,806,786 60 

In  this  manufacture  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  the  advantage  over  Eng- 
land ;  whereas,  in  1834,  England  had  nearly  as  many  hands  employed  in  the 
trade  as  both  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  England,  out  of  19,001  hands  employed, 
11,515  are  in  Yorkshire,  and  2,724  in  Lancashire.  In  Scotland,  out  of  28,312 
hands  employed,  16,264  are  in  Forfarshire,  4,300  in  Fifeshire,  and  2,899  in  Aber- 
deen. In  Ireland,  out  of  21,121  hands  employed,  11,657  are  in  Antrim,  (Belfast,) 
and  4,336  in  Down.  The  soil  of  Ireland  appears  to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
linen  manufacture,  which  has  existed  in  Ulster  for  centuries.  Until  lately,  how- 
ever, the  spinning  by  machinery  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  England  anc  Scotland ; 
but  an  amazing  start  has  been  made  in  Ireland  in  this  respect ;  in  1834  only  3,681 
hands  were  employed  in  flax  mills  in  Ireland,  and  in  1850  the  number  was 
21,121 ;  being  an  increase  of  17,440  hands,  or  4.74  per  cent,  in  sixteen  years. 

SILK  FACTOaiES. 

In  1834  the  number  of  silk  mills  was  263 ;  in  1850  it  is  277  ;  increase  14  milk, 
or  5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  was  30,682  in  1834,  and  42,544  in  1850 ;  in- 
crease, 11,862  hands,  or  39  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  waste  silk  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1833  was  4,417,- 
627  lbs.,  and  in  1850  it  was  4,518,132  lbs. ;  increase,  100,504  lbs.,  or  2  per  cent. 
The  import  of  thrown  silk  was  229,119  lbs.  in  1833,  and  614,689  lbs.  in  1849  ;  in- 
crease, 168  per  cent. 

In  1834.  In  1850.       Inc.  per  cent. 

Mills 263 277 5 

Persons  employed 30,682 42,544 39 

Steam-power  (horses) — 2,858 — 

Water-power    (do.) — 853 — 

Spindles — 1,225,560 — 

Power-looms — 6,092 — 

SUk  (raw)  imported,  lbs 4,417,627 4.518.132 2 

Do.  (thrown)  do 229,119 614,689 168 

The  chief  seats  of  the  silk  &ctories  are  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire; 
Warwickshire  and  Yorkshire. 
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The  view  given  of  our  maDafaotnring  indoBtry,  in  the  several  departments  of 
onr  textile  manufactures,  by  comparing  the  returns  of  1850  with  those  of  1834, 
is  extremely  satisfactory.  The  number  of  mills  has  increased,  within  the  last  six- 
teen yeara,  from  3,236  to  4,330,  or  34  per  cent ;  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  them  from  355,373  to  596,082 ;  being  an  addition  of  240,709  operatives, 
or  68  per  cent. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  persons  employed  were  295,629  in  1834,  and  495,- 
TW  in  1850 ;  being  an  increase  of  200,078,  or  67  per  cent 

In  Scotland,  the  persons  employed  were  50,180  in  1834,  and  75,688  in  1850; 
being  an  increase  of  25,508,  or  51  per  cent 

In  Ireland,  the  persons  employed  were  9,564  in  1834,  and  24,687  in  1850 ;  be- 
iBgan  increase  of  15,123,  or  158  per  cent 

PXBSOMi   KMFLOTXD  IH   MILLS. 

locresM 
In  1834.  In  1850.  per  wax. 

In  England  and  Wales 295,629.... 495,7 07 67 

In  Scotland 50,180 75,688 51 

In  Ireland 9.564 24,637 158 


Total ^ 355,373...  596,082 68 

MILLS   IN  THE   UNITED  KINODOM,    1850. 

England  and  Scotland.  Ireland.  TotaL 

Walet. 

Mills 3,699 550 91 4,330 

Spindles 22,859,0 10....  2,256,408...  532,303..  25,638,7 16 

Fower-looms 272,586 28,811 2,517 298,916 

Bloving  power, — — — — .. 

Steam  (horses) 91,610 13,857 2,646 103,113 

Water  (do.) 18,214 6,004 1,886 26,104 

The  entire  moving  power  of  steam  and  water,  is  equal  to  134,217  horses,  which, 
redconing  the  power  of  a  horse  to  be  eouai  to  5^  men,  shows  an  aggregate  me- 
chanical power  used  in  the  textile  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  equal  to 
738,103  men.  If  we  add  the  596.082  human  beings  emploved  in  directing  this 
machinery,  it  would  appear  that  the  factories  of  the  kingdom  employ  a  power 
equal  to  1,334,275  persone,  besides  ministering  to  the  support  of  many  hundred 
thousands  of  persons  in  dependent  and  auxiliary  branches  of  manufacture  and 
trade. 

Only  one  other  point  calls  for  attention — ^namely,  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the  fac- 
tory operatives.  In  1834  there  were  under  13  years  of  age  27,774  boys  and 
19,681  girls— total  56,455 ;  in  1850,  there  were  under  13  years  21,137  boys,  and 
28,638  girls — total,  30,775;  showing  a  decrease  of  6,637  boys,  and  9,043  girls — 
total  15,680,  or  28  per  cent  The  effect  of  the  Factory  Acts  has,  therefore,  been 
fireatly  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  juvenile  labor  in  the  mills.  This  is  considered 
by  some  an  advantage ;  but  in  order  to  be  sure  of  that,  we  ought  to  know  how 
the  children  who  are  excluded  from  the  mills,  are  employed  or  engaged.  The 
number  of  males  from  13  to  18  years  of  age,  was  43,482  in  1834,  and  67,864  in 
1850;  increase,  24,382,  or  56  per  cent 

In  1834,  the  number  of  females  from  13  to  18  years  of  age  was  64,726,  and 
above  18  years  of  age,  103,411— total.  168,137.  In  1850  no  distinction  was 
made,  as  all  females  above  13  years  of  a^e  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations; 
their  number  was  329,577 ;  showing  an  increase  above  1834  of  161,440,  or  96 
percent 

The  number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age  was  87.299  in  1834,  and  157,866 
in  1850  ;  showing  an  increase  of  70,567,  or  81  per  cent. 

There  has,  therefore,  been  a  decrease  of  28  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children 
employed  between  1834  and  1850 ;  an  increase  of  56  per  cent  in  males  from  13 
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to  18  years  of  age;  an  increase  of  96  per  cent  in  females  above  13  years  of  ass; 
and  an  increase  of  81  per  cent,  in  Uie  male  adults.  Balance  of  increase  on  me 
aggregate,  68  per  cent. 

PERSONS  XMPLOTSD   IN   MILLS,    1834  AND    1850. 

In  1834.  la  1850.  deereaM 

per  cent 

Children  ander  13  years  of  age 56,455 40,775. ...28  decrease 

Males  from  13  to  18 43,482 67,864 56  iocrease 

Females  above  13 168,137 329,577 96decrea8e 

Males  above  18 37,299. ...157 ,866-.. 8J  ] 


355,373.... 596,082 68  increase 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  the  two  great  mannfactoring  counties,  and  the 
following  are  the  number  and  classes  of  &ctory  operatives  found  in  them  respec- 
tively : — 

OperatiyM  in  In  Lancashir*.  In  Yorkshire. 

Cotton  mills 215,983 18.691 

Woollen  do 8,816 40,611 

Worsted  do 1,821 70.905 

Flax        do 2,724 11,515 

Silk         do 8,208 1,688 


237,552  143,410 

It  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  progress  of  our  manufactures  and 
commerce,  if  we  state  that,  in  the  year  1833,  the  real  or  declared  value  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported,  was  £39,667,347,  and  in  1849,  it 
was  £58,848,042— increase  £19,180,695.  or  49  per  cent 

The  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1833,  was 
2,648,841  tons  entered  inwards,  and  in  1849,  it  was  6,071,269  tons — ^increase, 
3,422,428  tons,  or  125  per  cent 

Thus  our  manufactures  and  commerce  are  advancing  together;  and  all  the 
figures  we  have  given  afford  a  very  gratifying  view  of  the  industrial  reaoorces 
ami  prospects  of  tne  country. — Leedt  Sfereury, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

l.-SUQAB,  PLANTING. 

It  is  the  impression  of  man^  of  the  best  planters  in  this  parish,  that  cane 
planted  six  feet  apart,  and  a  single  stalk  in  the  rows,  is  quite  a  sufficiency  of 
plants  to  the  ground—- 1  mean,  of  course,  when  the  plant  is  perfectly  sound.  But 
It  may  be  asked  with  much  show  of  reason,  whv,  if  this  is  the  case — and^  plant 
cane  so  vitally  important — is  cane  so  frequently  planted  double,  and  even  triple  in 
the  row  f  The  reasons  are  the  following: — In  the  first  place,  two  thirds  of  the 
planting  of  cane  is  entrusted  to  overseers,  who,  from  want  of  experience,  do  not 
really  know  the  nature  of  the  cane  plant  And,  again,  much  of  the  reputation 
of  the  overseer  depends  upon  the  appearance  of  the  cane  in  the  spring,  when 
nothing  makes  it  look  so  flattering  as  a  very  thick  stand. 

The  overseer,  or  manager,  therefore,  insists  on  the  thick  planting,  and  in  spite 
of  the  greater  experience  and  better  judgment  of  his  employer,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  gets  his  own  wa^.  They  are  well  called  managers,  as  they  oversee 
the  negroes  and  manage  their  employer. 

Besides  the  very  natural  desire  which  every  overseer  has  to  have  his  crop  look 
well  in  the  spring,  a  thick  stand  is  the  first  thing  which  strikes  any  one  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  a  plant,  and  unfortunately  a  large  portion  of  the  overseers  are 
either  young  men,  or  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  other  things- 
such  as  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  or  com,  to  which  cultivation  the  quantity  of  seed  Is 
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of  no  oonaeqaence ;  ftud  the  stand  of  the  last  two,  cotton  and  corn,  is  afterwards 
regulated  by  the  process  of  thmoing — a  thing  impracticable  with  the  cane  plant. 
Of  all  the  principles  of  agriculture,  after  getting  the  grain  or  seed,  or  plant  up, 
the  most  important  is  the  regulation  of  the  proper  distance.  If  too  wide  apart 
for  the  nature  of  the  plant,  some  ground  is  lost ;  but  if  too  close,  the  whole  crop 
is  deteriorated.  Let  any  one  leave  cabbage,  mustard  or  turnips  too  thick  on  the 
groxmd,  and  he  will  soon  iind  the  advantage  of  proper  distance  between  the 
plants.  Mustard,  for  instance,  will  grow  four  feet  high,  planted  at  proper  dis- 
tances; but  if  left,  as  it  frequently  is,  thick  as  oats  in  the  field,  it  will  not  grow 
higher  than  four  inches.  The  larger  and  more  succulent  the  plant  is,  the  greater 
the  distance  required  to  be  left  between  the  shoots.  What  plant  can  then  re- 
quire more  than  the  sugar  cane-— a  plant  throwing  forth  a  quantity  of  vegetation 
pronoonoed  by  HomboLdt  to  be  nnequaled  by  any  other— and,  indeed,  when  we 
reflect  that,  from  six  to  eight  thousand  gallons  of  juice  must  have  been  obtained 
finom  some  acres  of  the  soil  of  Louisiana,  we  can  well  believe  it  And  yet  this 
pLwit  is  allowed  to  grow  in  the  row  about  four  times  as  tljick  as  Indian  com — a 
plant  not  yielding  a  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  its  juice — and  a  reed  also  which 
we  know  is  dwarfed  and  rendered  altogether  unfruitful  by  being  left  too  thick. 
Of  this  fact,  however,  yon  cannot  convmce  a  child  or  a  negro — and,  year  after 
-'ear,  CufTy  leaves  five  and  six  stalks  in  a  place  instead  of  two,  and,  year  after  year, 
lis  com  fires,  and  makes  him  nothing  but  nubbins.  Corn  and  cane  are  both  reeds 
requiring  the  same  cultivation,  and  secreting,  to  a  great  degree,  the  same  vegeta- 
ble principles.  There  has  been  this  season  great  complaints  uf  the  want  of  seed 
cane,  and  yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  seed  cane  planted  in  this 
parish  had  been  planted  at  proper  distances  in  the  row,  and  between  the  rows, 
the  quantity  of  sugar  made  from  it  would  have  been  at  least  double.  I  asked  a 
plantar  some  time  since  what  he  would  do  if  he  saw  his  overseer  hauling  half  of 
his  seed  cane  to  the  bayou,  and  coolly  throwing  it  in.  His  reply  was — *'  I  wonla 
dismiss  the  d — -d  fool  on  the  instant."  **  Well,*'  replied  I,  *'he  is  doing  far 
worse  with  your  plants,  for  he  is  putting  them  triple  in  the  row ;  he  will  thus  re- 
quire thrice  the  proper  quantity  of  hauling  from  the  mat ;  thrice  the  time  of 
planting  or  dropping;  not  get  a  better  stand:  (for  it  is  a  fact  that  three  canea 
planted  together  seldom  produce  more  good  eyes  than  one  good  cane,  from  the 
soil  not  bem^  able  to  lie  as  close  up  to  the  plant,  and  thus  produce  that  curious 
vegetative  stimulus  afforded  by  the  close  contact  of  the  earth  to  the  seed,  well 
known  to  all  men  of  any  experience  in  vegetable  physiology,)  exhaust  the  land 
more  by  producing  hard  woody  fibre  instead  of  juice;  and,  after  all,  not  make 
as  much  sugar  to  tne  acre,  and  of  an  inferior  quality.**  Now,  as  vouchers  that 
the  above  statements  are  facts,  I  could  give  the  authority  of  many  of  our  best 
living  planters — and  more  especially  three  of  the  very  best  (universally  acknow- 
ledged as  such)  of  this  parish — alas !  now  no  more.  The  late  Agricol  Fnselier, 
the  late  Honore  Carlin,  and  the  late  Charles  Gravemberg. 

As  a  general  rale,  cane  should  be  planted  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  and  the  thick- 
ness in  tne  row  graduated  by  the  capacity  of  the  soil ;  for  the  common  prairie 
soil,  a  single  cane  is  sufl5cient ;  the  wood  lands  will  support  one  and  a  half,  and 
some  of  them  two.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  new  lan<l  to  plant  two  rows  of  cane  and 
two  of  com  alternately ;  but  it  does  not  suit  old  ground,  where,  in  fact,  the  rows 
ooght  to  be  somewhat  narrower,  so  as  to  shade  the  earth,  the  sooner  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  during  the  burning  summer  months, 
rendering  the  cane  hard  and  joiceless. 

I  can  remember  when  the  cane  was  planted  two  feet  apart,  anddouble  in  the 
row.  In  a  wet  season  it  could  not  be  cultivated,  and  the  cane  ^ew  not  much 
higher  than  the  crop  grass  that  sprung  up  with  it.  The  following  calculations 
may  serve  to  show  the  planter  the  small  number  of  large  succulent  cane  that  is 
required  to  make  a  hogshead  of  su^r :  A  cane  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  will  weigh  some  six  or  seven  pounds,  and  yield 
one  half  gallon  of  juice.  One  gallon  of  good  juice  will  make  a  pound  of  sugar, 
nearly  so— it  does  it  easily  in  the  West  Indies — so  that  it  only  requires  2,000 
canea  to  make  1,000  weight  of  sugar.  Thus  4,000  canes  on  an  acre  would  give 
2,000  weight ;  this  taking  the  rows  at  six  feet,  would  not  require  as  much  as  two 
canes  to  the  foot. 

I  feel  confident,  Mr.  Editor,  in  advancing  the  above  opinions,  as  to  the  frequent 
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great  waste  of  plant  cane,  from  many  experiments  of  my  own,  and  from  the  opi- 
nioDs  of  the  very  beat  planters  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted. 

A  Creole  Plantee* 

2.— MODE  OF  PLANTING  COTTON. 

There  are  as  many  different  ideas  about  the  culture  of  cotton  as  there  are  va- 
rieties of  the  plant.  We  have  already  published  the  plans  of  two  successful 
planters,  aud  we  present  below  the  plan  of  a  Mississippi  planter.  We  wish  to 
collect  information  on  this  important  subject  from  every  quarter,  that  in  the  mnl- 
titnde  of  suggestions  we  may  uhimately  arrive  at  truth.  We  invite  planters  to 
correspond  with  us  as  to  their  plans  and  results. — Soil  of  the  SotUh, 

I  will  now  give  my  mode  of  preparing  land,  and  cultivating  cotton,  which  I 
have  tried  for  several  years.  Alter  pursuin?  different  plans,  I  have  fallen  hwk. 
on  the  old  one  as  the  best.  About  the  middle  of  January  or  1st  of  FebmaTy,  I 
commence  throwing  four  furrows  toffether  with  a  turning  plow — rows,  of  coarse, 
laid  off  agreeably  to  the  strength  of  the  land ;  about  the  last  of  March,  I  com- 
mence taming  out  the  middles,  which  makes  the  ridge  complete  and  new  nearly 
to  the  top;  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  April,  I  plant,  by  opening  the  ridge  with 
a  very  small  scooter,  covering  with  a  wooden  harrow,  which  leaves  the  whole 
ridge  clean  and  clear  of  clods.  About  the  time  half  the  seed  make  their  appear- 
ance  above  the  ground,  T,put  every  hand  to  scraping  it  out  with  the  hoes.  I  ge> 
nerally  finish  in  ten  days,  or  two  weeks  at  furthest.  Meanwhile,  I  work  out 
my  com,  and  then  return  to  my  cotton  with  turning  plows,  and  bar  it  off;  follow 
with  the  hoes,  chop  throush,  leaving  about  two  stalks  in  a  place,  and  take  all  the 
grass  from  the  drills,  the  plows  covering  up  all  in  the  middles.  I  then  return  to 
n|y  corn,  and  work  it  out.  By  this  time  my  cotton  is  large  enough  to  receive 
dirt  I  put  the  mould-board  to  the  cotton,  and  throw  the  dirt  back,  and  plow 
out  the  middles,  following  with  the  hoes ;  thin  it  very  nearly  to  a  stand,  and  cover 
up  what  grass  there  may  be  left  in  the  drill  by  the  plows.  Thenceforward  I 
manage  it  according  to  the  season.  If  dry,  1  ran  sweeps  until  laid  by ;  if  wet,  I 
endeavor  to  keep  my  ridges  well  up  with  the  turning  plows,  so  as  to  keep  the  wa* 
ter  drained  from  the  cotton.  About  the  first  of  August  I  top  it,  wet  or  dry,  which 
I  consider  a  great  advantage,  checking  the  growth  of  the  sitelk,  causing  the  forms 
to  stick  better,  and  bolls  to  mature  sooner. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  to  all  those  pretending  to  cultivate  eighteen  and 
twenty  acres  to  the  hand,  to  drop  six  or  eight  acres,  and  sow  it  in  oats  for  their 
stock,  which  will  answer  a  double  purpose — resting  their  land,  and  keeping  their 
mules,  cows,  and  year  old  hogs  in  good  order,  (giving  them  salt,)  until  frost.  My 
oat  field  is  as  valuable  to  me  as  the  same  land  would  be  in  com. 

I  omitted  to  say,  in  its  place,  that  in  scraping  my  cotton  out  with  hoes,  it  gave 
my  team  a  good  resting  spelt,  very  much  need^  about  that  time. 

Yours,  &;c, 

£.  Jenkiks. 

Choctaw  County y  Mia.,  Jan.,  1851, 

3.— TOPPING  COTTON—EXPERIMENT  H. 

Topped  two  rows  and  skipped  two,  throughout— in  all  thirty-six  rows,  141 
yards  long. 

Topped.  Untopped. 

First  pickmg 125  pounds 134  pounds. 

Second.-.- 80        •' 86        " 

Third 42        " 43         ** 

Lost 11        " ....di      " 

Total, 258 272^ 

258 

Showing 14i  poanda 

difference  in  favor  of  not  topping.    Which  is  about  5.3  per  cent,  loss  by  topping. 
The  season  from  the  time  of  topping  until  the  crop  was  matured  was  dry. 

The  cotton  was  picked  over  once  in  August,  before  the  rows  for  experiment 
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were  stacked  off,  and  as  I  bad  no  ccm6deiice  in  *he  accoracy  of  the  remit,  I  ez- 
chided  it  from  the  account  giyen  above. 

In  looking  over  my  communication  of  last  year,  I  perceive  that  the  difference 
per  cent,  was  calculated  upon  the  whole  ennount  of  cotton  in  the  experiment, 
when  it  should  have  been  calcolated  upon  the  largest  of  the  two  amounts  in  each 
experiment.  When  calculated  properly,  the  difference  per  cent,  would  be  in  the 
first  experiment  2.55  per  cent.,  instead  of  **  1.3  per  cent./'  and  in  the  last  (the 
one  of  1849)  1.9  per  cent,  instead  of  '*  0.96  per  cent.*' 

In  the  experiments  for  the  years  1848  and  1849,  the  cotton  was  topped  the 
10th  of  August.  Tbinkinff  that  this  was  too  late,  I  topped  in  the  expenment  of 
1850,  the  15th  of  July.  The  loss  was  more  than  in  1849  in  proportion  of  5.3  to 
1.9  per  cent. 

In  1849,  the  "  season  was  very  wet,"  and  there  was  a  loss  of  1.9  per  cent.  In 
1850,  the  season  was  **  very  dry,"  and  there  was  a  loss  of  5.3  per  cent.  Now, 
air,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  planter  not  only  loses  his  labor  in  topping,  but  loses  from 
two  to  six  per  cent.,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  season.  I  shall  not, 
however,  cease  experimenting,  but  continue  for  several  years  to  come,  should  I 
live,  and  hope  that  others  may  be  indnced  to  make  similar  experiments,  and  let 
the  planting  public  know  the  result.    I  would  again  insist  upon  accuracy. 

One  friend  wrote,  asking  me  to  pull  ofi  the  suckers,  saying  that  he  had  been 
greatly  benefited  by  topping  cotton  in  Stewart  county,  and  pulling  off  all  the 
suckers.  I  did  not  do  this,  as  I  knew  that  southern  planters  would  not  take  this 
trouble,  for  It  would  require  quite  as  much  labor  as  to  pick  the  cotton  after  it  was 
open. 

The  friend  alluded  to  spoke  of  the  latitude  of  Athens,  supposing,  doubtless, 
that  the  experiments  were  made  in  or  near  that  place.  My  family  residence  is 
in  Athens,  but  my  planting  interest  is  in  the  upper  part  of  Crawford  county, 
about  a  degree  and  a  half  below  Athens,  in  latitude  32  deg.  30  m. 

Williams  Rutherford,  Jr. 

Crawford  County,  Jan.  9,  1851. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.— THE  DISEASES  OF  NEGROES— PULMONAEY  CONGESTIONS, 
PNEUMONIA,  Ac. 

No.  II* 

Ohk  of  the  most  fbrmidable  complaints  among  negroes,  more  fatal  than  any 
other,  is  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  or,  what  European  writers  would  call  false 
pleurisy,  or  peri-pneumonia  notha.  It  is  often  called  cold  plague,  typhus  pneu* 
monia,  bilious  pleurisy,  &c.,  according  to  its  particular  type  ^id  the  circumstances 
attending  it  ;^  sometimes  the  head  complains  more  than  any  other  part,  and  it  Uien 
bears  the  misnomer,  "  head  pleurisy."  It  occurs,  mostly,  in  winter  and  spring, 
but  is  met  with  at  every  season  of  the  year,  when  cold  nighu  succeed  to  warm 
days.  It  is  more  common  among  those  who  sleep  in  open  houses,  without  suffi- 
cient fires  to  keep  them  warm  and  comfortable.  It  is  seldom  observed  among 
negroes  who  inhabit  log  cabins,  with  cemented  or  clay  floors,  or  warm  houses 
made  of  brick,  or  any  material  to  exclude  the  cold  wind  and  air.  The  frame 
houses,  with  open  weather-boarding  and  loose  floors,  admitting  air  both  at  the 
sides  and  from  oelow,  are  buildings  formed  in  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  physiolo- 
gical laws  of  the  negro's  organization,  and  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  many  of  his 
most  dangerous  diseases. 

Want  of  sufficient  fires  and  warm  blankets,  is  also  another  cause  of  thoracio 
complaints.  The  negro's  lungs,  except  when  the  body  is  warmed  by  exercise, 
are  very  sensitive  to  the  impressions  of  cold  air.  When  not  working  or  taking 
exercise,  they  always  crowd  around  a  fire,  even  in  comparatively  warm  weather, 
and  seem  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  breathing  heated  air  and  warm  smoke.  In 
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cold  weather,  instead  of  sleeping  with  their  feet  to  the  fire»  as  all  other  kinds  of 
people  do,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  they  tarn  their  head  to  the  fire — evi- 
dently for  the  satisfaction  of  inhaling  warm  air,  as  congenial  to  their  lungs,  in  re- 
pose, as  it  is  to  infants.  In  bed,  when  disposing  themselves  for  sleep,  the  ^oong 
and  old,  male  and  female,  instinctively  cover  then:  heads  and  faces,  as  if  to  insure 
the  inhalation  of  warm,  impure  air,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor. 
The  natural  effect  of  this  practice  is,  imperfect  atmospherization  of  the  blood — 
one  of  the  heaviest  chains  that  binds  the  negro  to  slavery.  In  treating,  therefore, 
their  pulmonary  affections,  the  important  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  cold  air  is  inimical  to  the  lungs  of  healthy  negroes  when  the  body  ib  in  repose 
and  not  heated  by  exercise,  and  consequently  more  prejudicial  in  the  diseases  of 
thoso  organs.  A  small,  steady  fire,  a  close  room,  and  plenty  of  thick  blanket  cov- 
ering, aided  with  hot  stimulating  teas,  are  very  essential  means  in  the  treatment 
of  the  pulmonary  congestions  to  which  their  lungs  are  so  prone.  An  accurate 
diagnosis,  whether  the  complaint  be  a  mere  congestion,  pleuritis  or  pneumonia, 
is  not  of  much  practical  importance  in  the  first  instance,  because,  wnether  it  be 
one  or  the  other,  warm  air  is  equally  essential,  and  warm  stimulating  teas  to  de- 
termine to  the  surface.  It  is  proper  first  to  warm  the  body  by  external  means 
and  stimulating  drinks,  after  which,  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  pur^tivo  of  a  mild 
kind,  will  be  DKoneficial.  When  there  is  pain  in  taking  a  full  inspiration,  a  mode- 
rate blood-letting  fix>m  the  arm,  followed  by  half  grain  or  gram  doses  of  tartar 
emetic,  repeated  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  combined  v^ith  a  little  ano- 
dyne, to  prevent  its  running  off  by  the  bowels,  will  be  found  a  very  effectual 
remedy  in  subduing  inflammation  and  promoting  expectoration.  In  the  typhoid 
forms  of  pneumonia,  the  quinine,  in  efficient  doses,  combined  with  camphor,  aro- 
matics  and  calomel,  is  generally  the  best  practice.  Bleeding  is  not  admissible  in 
this  form  of  pneumonia,  otherwise  they  bear  blood-letting  in  chest  complaints 
much  better  than  any  others.  But  even  in  these,  they  will  not  bear  repeated 
blood-letting,  as  the  white  race  do. 

BILIOUS   AND    ADYNAMIC   FEVERS — REMITTENTS  AND   INTERMITTENTS. 

The  next  class  of  complaints  to  which  they  are  mostly  liable,  are  bilious  and 
adynamic  fevers — ^remittents  and  intermittents.  Evacuating  the  stomach  and 
bowels  by  a  mild  emetico-cathartic,  combined  with  a  weak  anodyne  carminative, 
to  prevent  its  excessive  action,  is  generally  the  best  medicine  to  begin  with; 
for,  whatever  be  the  type  of  the  fever,  as  negroes  are  hearty  eaters,  it  will  be  an 
advantage,  in  the  after  treatment  of  the  case,  to  have  the  prima  via  cleared  of 
their  load  of  undigested  food,  and  the  superabundant  mucosities  poured  out  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  of  a  people  so  phlegmatic,  when  attacked  with  a  fever  sus- 
pending digestion  and  interrupting  absorption. 

For  this  purpose,  a  combination  of  ipecacuanha,  rhubarb  and  cream  of  tartar, 
each  half  a  drachm,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  paregoric,  in  ginger  or  pepper  tea,  is  a 
very  safe  and  effectual  medicine.  It  will  vomit,  if  there  be  bile  or  much  mucosi- 
ty,  and  will  afterwards  act  on  the  bowels,  promote  secretion  of  urine,  and  deter- 
mine to  the  surface ;  after  which,  a  dose  or  two  of  quinine  will  eenerally  effect  a 
cure.  Calomel  is  used  too  indiscriminately  in  the  treatment  of  their  diseases ; 
nevertheless,  in  obstinate  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  Negroes  are  very 
liable  to  become  comatose,  particularly  after  watery  operations,  or  in  torpid  states 
of  the  liver.  Such  cases  are  best  treated  hj  a  combination  of  calomel,  camphor, 
oapsicum,  quinine  and  laudanum,  and  a  bbster  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Gold 
water  to  the  head  is  dangerons.  Nearly  all  their  complaints  bear  stimulating, 
aromatic  substances  much  better  than  similar  affections  among  white  people, 
and  will  not  tolerate  evacuations  so  welL  The  pure  anti-phlogistic  treatment 
by  evacuations,  cold  air,  starvation  and  gum  water,  so  effectual  in  the  inflamma- 
tory complaints  of  the  hematose  white  man,  will  soon  sink  them  into  hopeless 
collapse.  Even  under  the  use  of  anti-phlogistics  in  their  inflammatory  complaints, 
pepper  or  ginger  tea,  or  some  stimulsoit,  is  necessary  to  support  the  vital  actions, 
which  would  soon  fail  under  such  insipid  drinks  as  gum  water.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  fluids  and  all  the  secretions  are  more  acrid  than  those  of  the  white 
man.  In  the  latter,  the  lungs  consume  more  oxygen;  the  blood  is  redder  and 
more  stimulating,  and  all  the  fluids  more  bland  and  sweet ;  whereas,  in  the  ne- 
gro, the  deficient  hematoais  renders  the  blood  less  stimulating,  and  requires  acrid 
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and  piqoant  sabstances  sddresied  to  the  digeitive  syitem  to  supply  the  rtimoliift 
that  would  otherwise  be  derived  from  the  air  in  the  lan^s.  Although  they  are 
so  liable  to  congestiTo  and  bilioas  foyers — remittents  and  intermitteuts — they  are 
not  liable  to  the  dreaded  el  vomtto,  or  yellow  fever.  At  least,  they  have  it  so 
lightly,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  negro  die  with  black  vomit,  although  I  have  wit- 
n^sed  a  number  of  yellow  fever  epidemics.  This  is  a  strong  proof  against  the 
identity  of  yellow  fever  and  the  other  fevers  just  named. 

SCROFULA,  BTO. 

Like  children,  negroes  are  very  liable  to  colics,  cramps,  convulsions,  worms, 
glandular  and  nervous  afiections,  sores,  biles,  warts,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Scrofula  is  very  common  among  them.  Rickets,  diseases  of  the  spine  aad  hip- 
joint,  and  white  swellings  are  not  uncommon.  They  are  also  subject  to  the  goitre. 
All  very  fat  negroes,  except  women  who  have  passed  the  prime  of  life,  are  un- 
healthy and  scrofulous.  The  great  remedy  for  the  whole  tribe  of  their  scrofulous 
afiections,  without  which  all  other  remedies  do  very  little  good,  is  sunshine.  The 
solar  rays  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  therapeutic  agents  in  the  treatment  of  many 
other  affections  to  which  they  are  liable.  A  good,  wholesome,  mixed  diet,  warm 
clothing,  warm,  dry  lodgings  and  inunction  ofthe  skin  with  oleaginous  substances, 
and  occasional  tepid  baths  of  salt  and  water,  are  also  very  necessary  remedies. 
The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  details  of  familiar  treat- 
ment, as  the  use  of  iodine  and  the  usual  remedies. 

VftAMBJESIA,    PI  AN,   OB   TAWS. 

The  Frambs&sia,  Plan,  or  Yaws,  is  a  disease  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  negroes. 
I  have  seen  it  in  its  worst  form  in  the  West  Indies.  I  have  occasionally  met 
with  it  in  its  modified  form  in  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  where  it  is 
commonly  mistaken  for  syphilis.  It  is  a  contagious  disease,  commimicable  by 
oontact  among  those  who  greatly  neglect  cleanlmess.  Ohildren  are  liable  to  it 
as  well  as  adtuts.  It  is  supposed  to  be  communicable,  in  a  modified  form,  to  the 
white  race,  among  whom  it  resembles  pseudo-syphilis  or  some  disease  of  the 
nose,  throat  or  larynx.  Further  observations  are  wanting  in  regard  to  it.  It  is 
said  to  be  very  provident  in  Tamanlipas  in  Mexico,  attaokmg  the  nose  and  throat, 
in  the  first  instance,  very  similar  to  secondary  syphilitic  affections,  without  ever 
having  appeared  on  the  genital  organs  at  all,  except  in  the  shape  of  a  slight  herpes 
prepatialis.  According  to  my  experience,  no  other  remedies  nave  been  found  to 
make  the  least  impression  upon  it  but  the  dento-chloride  of  mercury,  combined 
with  guaiacum  and  dulcamarcu  Our  planters  do  not  go  to  the  North  or  to 
Burope  to  learn  the  art  of  making  su^r,  cotton,  nee,  and  tobacco,  but  they 
send  their  sons  there  to  study  medicine  m  the  hospitals,  where  nearly  all  the  dis- 
eases they  see  arise  from  causes  unknown  on  our  plantations — want  of  food,  fire, 
and  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Very  good  physicians  they  might  be,  if  they 
staid  there ;  but,  on  returning  home,  they  have  to  study  medicine  over  again  in 
the  school  of  experience,  before  they  can  practice  with  success,  particularly 
among  negroes.  It  would  be  very  strange,  that  among  the  whole  multitude  of 
medi^  schools  in  the  United  States,  there  is  not  one  that  has  made  any  special 
provision  for  instruction  in  regard  to  three  millions  of  people  in  the  Southern 
states,  representing  half  the  value  of  Southern  property,  differently  organized  in 
mind  and  bod^  from  any  other  peoole,  and  having  diseases  requiring  peculiar 
treatment, — if  it  were  not  for  the  well-known  fact  ofthe  predominance  of  a  most 
erroneous  hypothesis  among  statesmen,  divines,  and  other  classes  of  people  nearly 
everywhere,  *  That  there  are  no  radical  or  physical  differences  in  mankmd,  other 
than  those  produced  by  external  circumstances,  and  that  the  treatment  applicable 
to  the  white  man  would  be  just  as  sood;  under  similar  external  oircnmstances, 
for  the  negro.*  This  false  hypothesis  is  at  the  root  of  the  doctrine  that  the  liberty 
and  political  institutions  so  bsneficial  to  the  white  man,  would  be  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the  negro— that  there  is  no  internal  or  phpical  difference  between  the 
two  races.  The  every-day  experience  of  the  Southern  people,  where  the  two 
races  dwell  together,  prove  this  hypothesis  to  be  unfounoed ;  whereas  its  fallacy 
is  Dot  so  apparent  to  the  people  of  the  North  and  of  Euvope,  where  only  one  race 
of  mankind  is  found  in  numbers  sufficient  to  make  comparisons  between  the  two. 
Hence  they  have  not  the  data  to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  nothing  to  correct  the  errone- 
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OQS  views  that  a  false  do^a  has  giyen  them  in  regard  to  negro  slayery.  But  it 
is  most  strange  that  oar  ustitations  for  medical  learning,  South,  should  be  doing 
nothing,  with  such  ample  materials  around  them,  to  overtum  an  hypothesis  foono- 
ed  in  gross  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  African  race— an  hy- 
pothesis threatening  to  cause  a  disruption  of  our  federal  government,  one  that 
could  be  disproved  and  put  down  forever  at  the  dissecting  table ;  as  it  also  could 
be  by  contrasting  the  phenomena  drawn  from  daily  observations  taken  among 
three  millions  of  negroes  in  health  and  disease,  with  the  phenomena  already  drawn 
from  observationsof  the  white  race;  and  thereby  proving  the  difference  of  organi- 
zation in  mind  and  body  between  the  two  races.  Stranger  still,  that  our  South- 
ern schools  in  Medicine  should  be  content  to  linger  behmd  those  of  the  North, 
without  even  the  hope  of  rivaling  them  in  the  numbers  of  their  students,  when  a 
provision  for  including  in  their  coarse  of  instruction,  the  three  millions  of  people  in 
our  midst  not  cared  for  by  any  school,  would,  in  time,  put  them  far  a-head  by  at- 
tracting the  current  of  students  South,  who  have  heretofore  been  attracted  to  the 
North.  Some  provision  in  our  schools  especially  devoted  to  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  our  negroes, — to  the  treatment  of  their  diseases,— to  the  best  means 
to  prevent  sickness  among  them, — to  improve  their  condition,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  them  more  valuable  to  their  owners,  and  governed  with  more  ease  and 
safety, — would  be  sending  science  into  a  new  and  wide  field  of  usefulness  to  reap 
immense  benefits  for  the  millions  of  both  races  inhabiting  the  South. 

NEGRO  CONSUMPTION. 

Negro  consumption  is  a  disease  almost  unknown  to  medical  men  of  the  Noiw 
thern  states  and  Europe.  A  few  Southern  physicians  have  acquired  some  valu- 
able information  concerning  it  from  personal  experience  and  observation ;  but 
this  knowledge  is  scattered  in  fragments  about,  and  has  never  be  en  condensed  in  a 
form  to  make  it  of  much  practical  utility.  Some  physicians,  lookins  upon  negro 
consumption  through  Northern  books,  suppose  it  to  be  a  variety  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis— but  it  has  no  form  or  resemblance  to  the  {>hthisis  of  the  white  race,  ex- 
cept in  the  emaciation,  or  when  it  is  complicated  with  the  relics  of  pneumonia  or 
a  badly-cured  pleurisy.  Others  regard  it  as  a  dyspepsia  or  some  disease  of  the 
liver  or  stomach  ;  the  French  call  itmal  d^estomac.  But  dyspepsia  is  not  a  disease 
of  the  negro ;  it  is,  par  excellence,  a  disease  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  have 
never  seen  a  well-marked  case  of  dyspepsia  among  the  blacks.  It  is  a  disease 
that  selects  its  victims  from  the  most  intellectual  of  mankind,  passing  by  the  igno- 
rant and  unreflecting. 

The  popular  opinion  is,  that  negro  consumption  is  caused  by  dirt'eaiing.  The 
eating  of  dirt  is  not  the  cause,  but  only  one  of  the  effects— -a  mere  symptom,  which 
may  or  may  not  attend  it.  As  in  pica,  there  is  often  a  depraved  appetite  for  sub- 
stances  not  nutritious,  as  earth,  chalk,  lime,  etc. ;  butoftener,  as  in  malacia,  a  de- 
praved appetite  for  nutritious  substances  to  a  greater  degree,  than  for  non-nutri- 
tions. In  negro  consumption  the  patients  are  generally  hearty  eaten  of  all  kinds  of 
food ;  but  there  are  exceptions. 

The  disease  may  be  detected,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  existence,  by  the  pale, 
whitish  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  gums  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth,  lips  and  cheeks :  so  white  are  the  mucous  surfaces,  that  some  overseers 
call  it  the  paper-gum  disease.  It  can  be  detected,  however,  in  its  incipient  state, 
by  making  the  patient  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs ;  the  pulse  will  be  accelerated  from 
eighty  or  ninety  beats,  to  an  hundred  &ud  thirty  or  forty.  All  kinds  of  active  ex- 
ercise will  ffreatly  accelerate  the  pulse,  that  of  walking  up  hill  or  up  stairs  more 
than  any  other.  The  skin  is  ashy,  pale  and  dry ;  the  veins  of  the  head  are  dis- 
tended and  show  more  than  in  health;  occasionally  during  the  day,  there  is  some 
heat  of  the  skin  and  febrile  excitement ;  the  blood  is  poor,  pale  and  thin,  in  the 
advanced  stages,  containing  very  few  red  globules ;  but  the  pathognomonic  symp- 
toms of  the  complaint  are  tne  acceleration  of  the  pulse  on  exercise  and  the  white* 
ness  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  lips  and  gums ;  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  eye-lids  is  also  pale  and  whitish.  It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  pathog- 
nomonic signs  in  its  early  stages,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  treatment,  but  to  detect 
impositions,  as  negroes  afflicted  with  the  complaint  are  often  for  sale ;  the  acce- 
leration of  the  pulse  on  exercise  incapacitates  them  for  labor,  as  they  quickly  give 
out  and  have  to  leave  their  work.     This  induces  their  owners  to  sell  them» 
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although  they  may  not  know  the  caose  of  their  inability  to  labor.  Many  of  the 
negroea  broagbt  South  for  sale  are  io  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease ;  they  are 
fonnd  to  be  inefficient  laborers,  and  are  sold  in  conseqaence  thereof. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  prevent  or  care  any  malady,  it  is  necessary  to  know  its 
cause  and  its  seat.  The  seat  of  neg^ro  consumption  is  not  in  the  lungs,  stomach, 
tiyer,  or  any  organ  of  the  body,  but  in  the  miua,  and  its  canse  is  gener^ly  misman- 
agement or  bad  government  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  superstition  or  dis- 
ntisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  ne^.  The  patients  themselves  believe  that  tbev 
are  poisoned ;  the^  are  right,  but  it  is  not4he  body,  but  the  mind  that  is  poisoneo. 
Negroes  are  very  jealous  and  suspicious ;  hence,  if  they  are  slighted  or  imposed  on 
in  any  way,  or  over-tasked,  or  do  not  get  what  they  call  their  rights,  they  are  apt 
to  &11  into  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  with  sulkiness  and  dissatisfaction  very  plainly 
depicted  in  their  countenances.  It  is  bad  government  to  let  them  remam  m  this 
sulky,  dissatisfied  mood,  without  inquiring  into  its  causes  and  removing  them ; 
otherwise,  its  long  continuance  leads  to  the  disease  under  consideration.  They 
&ncy,  that  their  fellow-servants  are  against  them,  that  their  master  or  overseer 
cares  nothing  for  them  or  is  prejudiced  against  them,  and  that  some  enemy  on  the 
plantation  or  in  the  neighborhood  has  tricked  them,  that  is,  laid  poison  for  them 
to  walk  over,  or  given  it  to  them  in  their  food  or  drinks.  On  almost  every  lar^e 
plantation  there  is  one  or  more  negroes,  who  are  ambitious  of  being  considered  m 
the  character  of  conjurers — in  order  to  gain  influence  and  to  make  the  others  fear 
and  obey  them.  The  influence  that  these  pretended  conjurers  exercise  over  their 
fiellow  servants  would  not  be  credited  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  super- 
stitious mind  of  the  ne^o.  Nearly  all,  particularly  those  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  puberty,  are  at  times  kept  in  constant  dread  and  terror  by  the  conjurers. 
Tnese  impostors,  like  all  other  impostors,  take  advantage  of  arcumstances  to 
swell  their  importance  and  to  inculcate  a  belief  in  their  miraculous  powers  to 
bring  good  or  evil  upon  those  they  like  or  dislike.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
old  superstition  about  conjuration  has  passed  away  with  the  old  stock  of  native 
Africans ;  but  it  is  too  deeply  radicated  in  the  negro  intellect  to  pass  away ;  in* 
telligent  negroes  believe  in  it,  who  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it.  The  effect 
of  such  a  superstition — a  firm  belief  that  he  is  poisoned  or  conjured — upon  the 
patient's  mind,  already  in  a  morbid  state  and  his  health  affected  from  hard  usage, 
over-tasking  or  exposure,  want  of  wholesome  food,  good  clothing,  warm,  comfort- 
able lodging,  with  the  distressing  idea,  that  he  is  an  object  of  hatred  or  dislike, 
but  to  his  master  and  fellow  servants,  and  has  no  one  to  befriend  him,  tends  di- 
rectly to  generate  that  erythism  of  mind,  which  is  the  essential  cause  of  negro 
consumption.  This  erythism  of  mind,  like  the  erythism  of  the  gravid  uterus  in 
delicate  females,  often  causes  a  depraved  appetite  for  earth,  chalk,  lime  and  such 
indigestible  substances.  The  digestive  passages,  in  both  cases,  become  coated 
with  acescent  mucosities  or  clogged  with  saburricious  matters.  Natural  instinct 
leads  such  patients  to  absorbents  to  correct  the  state  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  depraved  appetite  caused  by  pregnancy,  or  in  young  women  afl3icted 
with  leocorrhcea,  true  art  improves  upon  instinct,  or  the  natural  medication  of 
the  patients  themselves,  by  substitutug  magnesia,  cathartics,  bitters  and  tonics. 
But  for  the  same  morbid  appetite  in  negr9  consumption,  the  natural  medication, 
resorted  to  by  the  instinctive  wants  of  the  patient,  is  mistaken  for  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  It  is  not  only  earth  or  clay  that  the  patients  have  an  appetite  for,  but, 
like  chlorotic  girls,  they  desire  vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  and  stimulants.  Their  skins 
are  dry,  proving  want  of  cutaneous  exhalation ;  very  little  aqueous  vopor  is  thrown 
off  from  the  lungs,  owing  to  their  inability  to  take  exercise.  Consequently,  de- 
fluxions  occur  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  digestive  passages,  from  want  of  action 
of  the  skin  and  lungs ;  the  mucosity,  lining  the  intestinal  canal,  interrupts  the  ab- 
sorption of  chyle— the  blood  becomes  impoverished,  and  the  body  wastes  away 
from  interstitial  absorption  and  want  of  nutriment. 

As  far  as  medication  is  concerned,  I  have  found  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic 
half  grain,  capsicum  five  grains,  a  teaspoonful  of  charcoal,  a  tablespoonful  of 
ffom  goaiacum,  three  times  a  day,  a  good  remedy ;  also,  rubbing  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  over  vrith  some  oUy  substance.  But  there  are  various  other  rem- 
edies, as  pur^tives,  tonics,  &c.,  should  be  assisted  by  removing  the  original  cause 
of  the  dissatisfaction  or  trouble  of  mind,  and  by  using  every  means  to  make  the 
patient  comfortable,  satisfied  and  happy. 

(To  be  condnded  in  our  next) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

EAIL-aOAD   CONVENTION   IN   NEW-OULE ANd. 

NKW-ORLBAMS  A5D  ATTA1LAPA8  RUL-ROAD. 

We  chronicled  in  oar  nombert  for  June  and  Jnly  the  partictilarB  of  ihe  very  interesting 
Kail-Road  Conrention,  which  waB  held  in  April  last,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
rail-road  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  but  which  was  afterwards  enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  tha 
consideration,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  many  other  tributaries  and  contiguous  routes. 

We  have  now  the  delightful  satisfaction  of  adverting  to  another  great  movement  In 
Louisiana,  and  of  detailing  the  particulars  of  another  great  convention,  seeking  to  coo- 
nect  the  city  of  New-Orleans  with  the  interior  and  north-west  parishes  of  the  state,  and 
with  Texas.  This  convention  assembled  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  June,  and  included 
representatives  from  many  of  the  richest  parishes  of  the  state,  and  in  numbers  highly  re- 
spectable. We  question  if  so  much  wealth  was  ever  before  brought  together  in  the  per- 
sons of  a  rail-road  delegation.  Scarcely  a  man  whose  fortune  was  not  ample.  Many 
were  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  Louisiana.  The  sum  totals  of  these  properties 
could  not  have  fallen  short  of  $10,000,000.  It  more  likely  reached  $15,000,000,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  buHd  the  rail-road  ten  times  over ! 

But  what  was  far  more  agreeable  to  us  than  anything  else,  was  to  find  that  the  men 
were  citizens  of  the  state,  bom  on  her  soil,  identical  with  her  in  interest,  clinging  to  her 
with  all  the  pride  of  state  love  and  attachment, — Creoles  alike  of  Frendi  and  American 
extraction,  uniting  heart  and  band,  without  jealousy  or  rivalry,  and  for  one  great  purpose. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  epoch  over  which  to  rejoice.  Hitherto  we  were  told  that  Northern  en- 
terprise had  done  everything  for  Louisiana ;  that  without  it  she  must  relapse  back  into 
her  quagmires  and  her  swamps.  Well,  the  tide  has  turned.  The  Creoles  have  come 
up,  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  aud  with  one  accord,  to  the  rescue  of  the  city  and  the 
state  from  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  decline.  Qod  bless  you,  gentlemen.  There  is 
other  enterprise  in  the  world  than  that  which  is  imported,  and  yon  are  proving  it.  Ad- 
here to  the  good  work.  Through  evil  or  through  good  report,  your  destiny  is  here.  In 
the  day  of  tribulation  yoUt  at  least,  cannot,  if  you  would,  fly. 

We  proceed  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  Convention's  doings : 

President — Mauniel  Whito,  Esq. 

yice-Presidents— Judge  Overton,  St.  Landry;  Gen.  Declouet,  St  Martin;  Gov.  MoatoD,  La- 
fayette ;  O.  Cornay,  Esq.,  St.  Mary's ;  J.  W.  Tucker,  Lafourche ;  W.  Jukinor,  Terrebonne ; 
Dr.  Kirtndge,  AMumption :  D.  F.  Kenner,  Ascension ;  Ambrose  Lanfear,  St.  Charles ;  A.  D. 
CroMoian,  First  Municipality;  L.Mathews,  Socuod  Municipality  ;  E.  Lesxeps,  Third  Municipal- 
ity; A.  Boutec,  Gretna;  A.  B.  Segar,  Algiers;  H.  E.  Lawrence,  City  of  Lafayette ;  Judge  Wood* 
ruff,  Parish  of  Jefferson ;  G.  Leroy, . 

Secretariea — John  E  King,  of  St.  Landry;  Robert  Taylor,  Lafayette  i  Dr.  Hawkins,  Lafky- 
ette;  John  Burns,  New-Orleans;  Frederick  L.  Gates,  St.  Martia 

Col.  White,  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows  : 

Qentlemen—l  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  high  honor  of  beii^  called  on  to  preside 
over  this  largo  and  iutelligimt  body.  1  shall  endeavor  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  on  me  with 
Gdelity,  and  all  the  ability  I  can  command.  The  subject  which  assembles  you  together  is  one  of 
rreat  importance,  not  only  to  the  city,  but  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  whole  Southwest. 
1  trust,  gentlemen,  in  view  of  its  importance,  that  you  have  come  here  to  act,  act,  act !  A  few 
months  a^,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  a  Convention  which  assembled  at  Memphis,  fbr 
the  purpo«e  of  constructing  a  rail^road  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
That  road  has  not  yet  been  started,  and  this  state  and  city  have  now  an  opportunity  of  laying  the 
first  rails  of  this  great  road,  by  carrying  through  the  great  enterprise,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  Convention  to  further  and  promote.  Let  us  then,  gentlemen,  co-operate  in  this  great  enter- 
prise with  ardor,  enthusiasm,  and  determination.  Let  us,  too,  after  having  performed  the  duties 
for  which  we  are  convened,  go  home  to  our  constituents,  and  urge  them  to  action  on  this  subject. 
Let  us  bestow  our  votes  on  no  candidates  for  office,  who  are  not  committed  in  favor  of  this  enter- 
prise.   Gcutlemen,  I  trust  your  proceedings  will  be  harmonious  aud  satisfactory. 

M.  M.  Cohen,  on  behalf  of  his  co-delegates,  submitted  the  following  resolutions : 

Retolved,  That  a  Rail-Road  shall  be  built  from  New-Orleans  to  Washington,  in  the  parish  of 
SL  Landry. 
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9.  That  a  Committee,  to  be  called  tbe  "  PermanMit  Committee  of  the  Opelootae,  Attakapaa 
■ad  New-Orleans  Rail  Road,"  l>e  appointed  by  the  Presideiit  of  thic  Convention,  whoee  i&em^ 
ben  shall  consist  of 

3w  That  said  Committee  shall  be  apporti<med  among  the  several  parishes,  represented  in  this 
Convention,  on  the  basis  adopted  for  voting. 

4.  That  they  shall  procure  surveys  of  the  route,  and  estimate  of  costs  of  constructing  the 
road  ;  and  devise  the  ways  and  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  surveys  and  estimates, 
and  of  all  the  preliminary  expenditures  to  be  incurred  in  promoting  tbe  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

5.  That  they  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  such  legislation  as  may  be  required  in 
the  premise. 

6.  That  they  shall  frame  a  provisional  act  of  incorporation,  and  apply  to  the  police  jury  of 
each  parish,  and  to  the  municipal  corporations  of  New-Orleans,  for  grants  proportionate  to  their 
intaresU  in  the  Opelousas,  AttalLapas  and  New-Orleans  Rail-Road,  for  the  purpose  of  defi-aying 
Che  expenses  contemplated  by  the  fourth  resolution, 

7.  That  when  the  Company  shall  be  incorporated  and  organized,  said  Committee  shall  resign 
their  trust,  and  place  the  said  surveys  and  estimates,  with  the  amount  of  their  expenditures,  in 
tile  haiads  of  the  stoclcholders,  or  their  proper  representatives,  who^shall  have  authority  to  de- 
cide the  precise  line  of  the  road. 

Judge  Moore,  of  St.  Mary's,  then  took  the  stand,  and  addressed  the  Convention. 

He  said  that  tbe  object  of  the  Convention  was  an  iroporlant  one,  and  the  time  for  action  had 
arrived.  The  people  of  the  South  have  slumbered  until  the  North  has  gone  far  ahead  of  us  in 
the  making  of  canals  and  rail-roads,  and  otber  portions  of  the  South  have  far  out-stripped  us  in 
the  great  race  of  competition.  Passing  fVom  generalities  to  particulars,  he  would  stale  that  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  Convention  was  the  building  of  a  rail-road,  from  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  opposite  this  city,  to  Washington,  six  miles  beyond  Opelousas.  The  disUnce 
was  ni  miles  ;  90  of  that  was  on  a  prairie  country,  presenting  few,  if  any  obstacles;  and  even  in 
the  other  portion  of  the  road  the  engineering  difficulties  were  extremely  slight.  The  whole  of 
the  route  was  said  to  be  a  better  one  than  could  be  found  for  the  laying  of  a  road  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  appeared  to  have  been  especially  designed  by  Providence  for 
that  use.  The  expense  of  making  the  road  was  put  down  at  $1,600,000— a  largo  estimate  in  his 
opinion.  The  Jndge  then  made  a  rough  calculation  of  the  travel,  the  business  it  would  command 
in  the  conveyance  of  sugar,  molasses,  cattle,  and  otber  articles,  from  the  interior  of  tbe  country, 
and  estimated  that  the  profiu  of  the  road,  after  its  completion,  would  be  at  least  12  per  cent. 
over  and  al>ove  tbe  expense  of  transportation.  Judge  Moore  then  rpoke  of  the  various  plans  which 
had  been  suggested  for  the  raising  of  the  required  fund.*,  and  concluded  by  referring  to  the  im- 
provements wbich  had  taken  place  within  tbe  period  of  his  recollection. 

When  he  first  ascended  the  Mississippi,  there  was  not  a  wbite  inhabitant  living  on  its  banks — 
save  at  New  Madrid— all  the  yrny  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  In  1812,  the  first  steamboat 
landed  at  the  New-Orleans  Levee,  and  he  (the  speaker)  was  one  of  her  passengers.  Then  there 
were  but  a  few  thousand  inhabitanU  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  now  existed 
a  happy  population  of  at  least  ten  milliona    Such  had  been  the  improvement  which  had  taken 

Elace  within  a  few  years,  under  the  sanction  of  our  great  and  glorious  Union— a  Union  which, 
e  trusted,  would  be  perpetual. 

Jndge  Moore  took  his  seat  amid  loud  applause. 

Governor  Mouton,  being  loudly  called  for,  was  determined  not  to  tire  the  patience  of  the  Con- 
vention by  a  long  speech. 

He  liked  tbe  way  things  had  thus  far  been  condncted.  It  augured  well  for  the  contemplated 
project.  Speeches  will  not  make  railroad*!,  and  as  to  acts,  wo  of  the  country  are  iu  earnest. 
Our  people  believe  in  the  feasibility  of  the  contemplated  road ;  ihoy  believe  that  the  business 
which  would  sprinr  up,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  f^irnisli  it  an  adequHie  support,  and  so  be- 
lieving, they  are  willing  to  contriboto  their  full  quota  of  the  funds  required  for  its  conetructiou. 
Fun  of  this  faith  and  these  assurances,  they  say,  tax  u» !  Tax  us,  because  we  are  sure  that  the 
result  will  be  to  our  advantage.  Tax  ns,  because  we  are  willing  to  hazard  something  where  the 
prospect  of  so  great  a  boon  is  held  out  before  us.  We  wish  to  meet  the  city  half-way  in  this 
great  enterprise  >  we  wirh  to  contribute  our  share,  and  let  her  contribute  her  share.  If  she  re- 
fhses,  we  may  build  a  road  to  Berwick  Bay,  and  the  Yankees  will  come  with  their  schooners  and 
notions,  and  meet  us  there  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this ;  we 
have  somethicg  of  a  state  pride,  and  according  to  that,  we  wish  the  road  to  be  extended  to  this 
eity.— the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  South. 

After  a  few  further  remarks,  Gov.  Mouton  coucluded,  amid  loud  applause^ 

Mr.  King,  of  St  Landry,  read  the  following  names  of  the  members  composing  the  Permanent 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Cohen 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Convention : 

First  Municipality,  M.  O.  H.  Norton  and  J.  B.  Bellocq ;  Second  Municipality,  M.  M.  Cohen 
and  J.  W.  Stanton;  Tnird  Municipality,  Buckner  H.  Payne  and  Alex.  Lesseps;  Algiers,  R.  F. 
Nichols  and  J.  Bernard ;  Gretna,  S.  Beuoit ;  Jefferson  Parish,  Benj.  Buisson  and  Prof.  C.  Forshey; 
St.  Charles,  Ambrose  Lanfear  and  Judge  Laliranche ;  Ascension,  Duncan  F.  Kenner  and  John 
Thdiank  :  Lafayette,  A.  Mouton  and  Joaquin  Revillon ;  St  Landry,  E.  H.  Martin  and  J.  C.  An- 
derson; St.  Martin,  Alex.  Dedouet  and  John  Moore-,  St.  Mary's,  F.  D.  Richardson  and  John 
B.  Murphy  •  Terrebonne,  J.  C.  Potts  and  J.  H.  Hanna;  Lafourche,  Geo.  S.  Guion  and  A.  Collins. 

Pater  Conrey,  Jr.,  with  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  on  be- 
half of  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  New-Orleans,  Lafayette,  Algiers  and  Gretna*. 

Ruolved^  That  the  delegates  from  New-Orleans,  Lafayette,  Algiers  and  Gretna,  have  witness- 
ed, with  great  gratification,  the  manifebtaiions  of  zeal  evinced  by  their  co-delegates,  from  the 
other  parishes  represented  in  the  Convention. 

RiM^lvtdt  That  the  delegates  from  the  above-named  places  will  most  the  delegates  from  dis- 
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Unt  paiishas  with  heart  and  hand,  and  will  cordially  eo-operata  with  them  ia  pnunotinf  tha 
object*  of  the  ConTeotion. 

Resolved^  That  the  delegate!  from  New-Orleani,  Labette,  Algiers  and  Gretna,  doubt  not  that 
the  pariahee  of  Orleans  and  Jefferson  will  fulljr  aitd  faithfully  sustain  their  representatives  ia 
pledging  them,  as  we  now  do,  to  a  geoorous  and  equitable  contribution  towards  the  constructioa 
of  the  New>Orleans,  Attakapaa  and  Opelousas  Haii'Road. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

J.  H.  Uanna,  of  Terrebonne,  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolotioa  : 

Whereas,  the  probable  route  of  the  rail>road  through  the  parish  of  Terrebonne  will  laaTO 
Houma  about  seven  miles  south ;  be  it 

Reaolvtdt  That  the  Permanent  Committee  be  instructed  to  provide  for  a  branch  road  to  said 
town,  as  it  would  develop  a  section  of  the  parish  now  producing  five  thousand  hogsheads  of  su- 
gar, and  will  be  the  means  of  uniting  the  whole  parish  iu  support  of  the  main  road,  and  therd>y 
secure  the  means,  promptly  and  certainly,  that  said  pariah  should  contribute  to  its  constructioii. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimonsly  adopted. 

There  being  calls  for  Mr.  Buckner  Payne,  that  gentleman  briefly  addressed  the  Convention- 
He  said  it  was  a  matter  of  sreat  gratification  to  bim  to  witness  the  unanimity,  and  prompt  and  baai> 
nesa-Iike  manner  with  which  they  had  so  far  prosecuted  the  objects  of  the  Convention.  It  would 
convince  the  people  of  other  states  that  Louikiana  knew  bow  to  carry  out  a  businesiuoperation 
with  promptness.  He  felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  gentlemen  from  the  country  for  the  kindueas 
extended  to  him  while  among  tbem.  He  bud  often  addressed  them  already,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  call  upon  another  person  to  speak,  with  whose  views  they  were  not  so  familiar  as  with  h^ 
He  had  already  made  up  his  mind  that  the  New -Orleans,  Attakapas  and  Opelousas  Rall-Boad 
would  be  constructed. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Lafayette,  here  came  forward,  and,  with  a  few  introductory  remarka,  ra«d 
the  following,  which  was  received  with  evident  good  feeling,  and  not  a  little  amusement : 

To  the  People  of  Loninanoj  the  Delegates  of  th*  iVeto- Orleans,  Attakupoi  amd  OptUmtag  JIcfl> 
Road,  amd  Uu  Citixen$  of  Jfew-Orleans : 

1  request  respectftiUy  to  submit  to  your  deliberation  and  mature  consideration,  the  following 
resolutions : 

I .  I  hereby  propose  and  agree  to  construct  a  rail-road  from  the  city  of  New-Orteans  to  tho 
Texas  boundary,  running  through  Attakapas,  Opelousas  and  Red  River,  to  be  finished  and  oom> 
pleted  to  Opelousas  in  three  years,  to  the  Texas  line  in  seven  years,  from  the  ist  of  July,  I85SL 

a.  I  hereby  propose  and  agree  to  coostruct  a  rail-road  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  to  the 
Mississippi  line,  towards  the  town  of  Jackson,  by  such  route  as  the  people  may  decide  upon,  to 
be  half-Onisbed  within  three  years  from  the  1st  of  July,  lt53,  and  completed,  and  the  cars  nu- 
niog  over  it,  in  six  years  from  said  date. 

3.  I  propose  and  a^ree  to  make  a  strong,  substantial  and  permanent  embankment  or  levee,  oa 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  the  Mississippi  line  to  below  the  lowermost  plantation 
on  said  river,  to  be  constructed  according  to  rational  and  practical  plaus,  to  be  furnished  by  tho 
Lerislalure,  said  Icvoos  to  be  completed  within  seven  years  from  1st  July,  1853. 

And  to  guaranty  the  faithful  performance  of  the  above  proposed  work,  I  do  bind  mjrself  to  Atr- 
nish  good,  solvent  and  responsible  security  for  any  amount  that  may  be  re<^uired. 

And  in  consideration  of  the  immense  pecuniary  advantages  that  must  arise  to  the  state,  and  U> 
every  inhabitant  of  the  state,  upon  the  successful  carrying  out  of  these  great  and  useful  inB> 
provemenis,  1  do  require  that  the  Legislature  do  cause  to  have  passed  such  laws  as  will  give  the 
usual  facilities  necessary  to  carry  out  such  underukings  to  a  successful  conclusion  ;  and  1  do 
Airthormore  require  that  the  state  shall,  on  accepting  my  offers,  transfer  to  my  credit  all  of  the 
swamps  and  other  public  lands,  now  in  possession  of  the  suie  of  Louisiana,  as  a  bonu*  for  the 
carrying  out  of  our  great  rail-road  undertaking  ;  and  also  we  require  that  the  state  shall  use  all 

e roper  influence  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  endeavor  to  have  the  land 
ill  passed,  as  introduced  at  the  last  Hession  of  Congress,  granting  and  donating  all  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  United  Stales,  lying  in  Louisiana,  to  our  state;  which  said  lands  shall  also  be 
ceded,  patented  and  transferred  to  me  and  my  associates,  as  an  additional  boiuu  for  the  inuaenae 
advanta);es  to  bo  derived  by  these  great  undertakings  being  carried  into  operation  aod  succewsfnl 
completion.  These  said  rail-roads  shall  be  granted  for  the  term  and  period  of  twenty-five  yean, 
with  a  privilege  of  renewal  of  twenty  additional  years,  and  the  state  to  purchase  the  roads  and 
improvements,  fixtures,  ScCf  at  a  fair  valuation,  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 

H.  E.  Lawsxkcb. 

Glcndy  Burke,  Esq.,  offired  a  series  of  resolutions  providing  for  the  call  of  a  General 
Rail- Road  Convention  at  New-Orleans,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next,  which  reso- 
lutions we  have  published  in  preceding  pages  of  this  number.  He  briefly  urged  the 
propriety  of  a  large  sympathy  on  the  part  of  New- Orleans  with  the  movements  of  her 
sister  communities,  and  knew  of  nothing  which  could  effect  more  good  than  a  General 
Convention  of  the  South  and  West.  It  would  be  in  time  to  operate  upon  our  legisla- 
ture in  January. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  seconded  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  speech  upon  the  import- 
ance of  railway  communication,  and  alluded,  with  pride,  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
iheprcsent  Convention. 

He  believed  that,  like  Rome,  New-Orleans  could  not  be  made  nor  saved  in  a  day ; 
that  we  should  not  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  sympathies  of  the  South  and  the  West ; 
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fiiit  oar  morementB  mast  be  on  a  gigantic  scale,  to-be  conunenanrate  with  oar  duties  and 
omr  danfera.  We  mast  send  ont  oar  emissaries,  like  Mobile,  Boston,  and  New- York, 
into  all  the  interior  states ;  that  we  had  pledged  to  them  aid  and  capital ;  that  two  or 
three  nnOians  were  nothing;  if  twen^  millions  were  necessary,  we  mast  give  it*  Mr. 
De  Bow  proceeded  at  lenfpui  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  resolutions. 

It  was  nothing  to  boild  a  rail-road  to  Opeloosas  or  to  Mississippi,  if  we  stop  there. 
The  prelections  are  imnerfect  in  themselves.  The  Opeloasas  roaa  looks  westward  into 
Texas  and  CRlifomia,  thus  realising  the  grand  scheme  of  an  ultimate  Pacific  connectioo. 
The  Jackson  road  finds  its  fruition  at  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  shores  of  Li^e  Michigan,  or 
smoDff  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  These  require  the  co-operation  of  other  states.  We 
sbooia  look  even  into  Arkansas,  and  penetrate  Missouri  through  her  limits.  Here  is  a 
grand  programme  laid  out  for  the  future  labors  of  New-Orleans.  Let  her  arouse  like  a 
strong  man  from  his  slumbers.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  at  her  heart,  which  needs  but  to 
be  excited  to  beat  high  and  strong.  This  is  no  time  to  mince  words.  The  danger  is 
pressing.  We  are  surrounded,  and  about  to  be  cut  off*.  The  enem^  thunders  at  the 
— ^  All  is  not  lost — no,  not  lost,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise, 
,  like  men,  to  be  sud  of  us  that  we  "foremost  fighting  fell,"  than  to  yield  without  a 


■r.  Backner  H.  Payne  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  the  adoption  of  the  resolutioiM^ 
as  he  had  a  motion  to  make  Mnendatory  of  them.  A  short  time  ago,  some  gentlemen  from  Texas, 
irihile  on  their  way  to  the  North,  celled  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  makin|r  some  inquiries  regard- 
bf  the  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail- Road.  The  people  of  their  section  of  Texas  had  heard 
of  the  enterprise,  and  it  created  considerable  excitement  among  them.  They  requested  those  gea> 
tlensn  to  q>eak  to  him,  (Mr.  Payoe,)  and  ascertain  the  course  the  people  of  Louisiana  were 
likely  to  punue  in  regard  to  the  rail-road,  and  if  it  could  not  be  continued  to  Texas,  by  the  co- 
eparation  of  the  people  of  thai  state.  The  legislature  and  people  of  Texas  were  prepared  to 
do  their  part,  and  would,  no  doubt,  construct  their  end  of  the  road.  He  would,  therefore,  move 
that  the  resolutions  be  amended  so  that  a  special  invitation  be  given  to  the  people  of  Texas  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Convention,  which  would  assemble  in  New-Orleans  next  January. 

Jadge  Moore  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which,  with  the  res<^utioB  of  Mr.  Barks, 
were  carried  mttamtmouMljf. 

RtMobftd^  That  the  said  Committee  be  requested  to  correspond  with  the  authorities  of  Texas, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  inviting  that  state  to  divert  her  public  works  so  as  to  meet  the  extension  of  the 
New<OrkaBs,  Attakapas  and  Opelousas  RailRoad. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Hawkins,  of  St.  Mary,  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 


J  That  the  Convention  do  earnestly  recommend  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Lonis- 
jaaa  to  enact  such  laws,  at  iu  next  session,  ss  will  submit  the  question  of  taxation,  for  the  build- 
ing of  rail-roads,  to  the  people  of  the  different  parishes  interested  in  their  construction. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  tendered  to  CoL  Maunsel  White,  for  the  able  manner  in 
wUek  he  prided  over  their  deliberations. 

Judge  Moore,  In  seconding  the  motion  of  thanks,  paid  a  just  and  etoqaeat  tribute  to  tke  cnar- 
aod  public  spirit  of  Col.  White. 

Mr.  KiniTt  of  St.  Landry,  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  expressive  of  the  satisfac- 
tion experienced  by  the  country  delegations,  at  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  were  received  in 
New-Orleans.  He  introduced  the  resolution  with  a  few  happy  and  appropriate  remarks,  which 
were  loudly  applauded. 


Tbaaks  were  voted  to  the  members  of  the  press,  to  the  Oas  Company,  for  the  light  fhmlshed 
by  them,  and  to  the  Second  Municipality  Council,  for  the  use  of  the  UalL 

The  Comrentkm  Uwa  adjourned,  to  aieet  again  in  this  city,  on  the  second  Monday  of  January 


The  Cornirrittee  of  five,  appointed  by  &e  chair,  under  the  resolutions  of  Glendy  Burke, 
Beq^  are — 

1  Glendy  Burke,  Esq ,    ^ 
Gov.  Alex.  Moaton,      I      j^^uiaruL. 
Hon.  A.  D.  Grossman,  f     ^^^^^^^^"^ 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,         j 
Col.  C.  8.  Tarpley,  MissUsippL 

Buckner  H.  Payne,  Agent  to  Textu. 

Thus  dosed  this  interesting  Convention,  after  a  sitting  of  two  days,  characterised  bj 
the  reign  of  decorum  and  order,  and  the  utmost  gentlemuily  propriety.  Long  may  its  ia- 
floeooes  be  felt  upon  Loaisiana.  We  shall  have  occasion  irequently  to  refer  hereafter  to 
tbe  progress  of  the  movement,  and  will  present  all  the  statistics  and  facts  that  we  can 
— '    V. 
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In  the  progress  of  our  sketches  of  citizens, 
distinguished  throughout  the  South  for  their 
practical  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  we 
had  designed  presenting  together  in  this 
number  the  names  of  Jaues  Hobb  and 
Glemdt  Burke,  more  particularly  for  the 
active  and  important  part  they  have  taken 
in  promotion  of  the  enlarged  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  upon  which  our  city  is 
now  about  to  embark,  and  which  was  so 
ably  and  satisfactorily  enunciated  at  the  late 
New-Orleans  and  Jackson,  and  Opelousas 
Rail-Road  Conventions. 

Circumstances  will,  however,  compel  us 
to  forego  this  immediate  connection,  and 
take  up  Mr.  Robb  later  in  the  series,  to- 
gether with  other  leading  merchants  of  the 
city,  of  whom  it  is  our  intention  to  present 
brief  biographies  and  portraits.  Entirely 
separated  from  personal  or  party  prefer- 
ences or  considerations,  we  have  but  the 
•ingle  purpose  to  effect  in  this  series — A 
public  recognition  of  services  in  hehcdf  of 
the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  eounlryj 
with  the  view  of  stimtUating  those  services, 
emd  presenting  a  high  and  proper  incen- 
tive to  the  rising  generation. 

Glendy  Burke  presents  another  instance 
of  the  power  of  industry  and  energy  in  tri- 
umphing overall  the  obstacles  induced  by 
poverty,  and  in  carving  out  high  and  dis- 
tinguished results  from  humble  beginnings. 
He  was  bom  in  Baltimore  at  the  close  of 
1805,  and  remained  in  that  city  until  the 
completion  of  hifl  education.    At  this  period 


so  vitally  interesting  in  the  career  of  youth 
it  was  discovered  that,  like  another  South 
Sea  Bubble,  the  grand  mining  schemes  in 
Mexico,  which  had  allured  so  many,  and 
which  were  regarded  among  the  most  pro- 
mising  speculations  of  the  day,  were  on  the 
eve  of  exploding,  and  of  carrying  with  them 
many  private  fortunes.  Among  the  unfer 
tunate  individuals,  when  the  crisis  came  at 
last,  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Thus  thrown,  at  an  early  period,  entirely 
upon  his  own  resources,  Mr.  B.  was  not 
long  in  deciding  upon  the  course  to  be  pur> 
sued.  He  must  become  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes,  and  the  world  was  a  theatre 
.wide  enough  for  this.  At  what  point  should 
the  struggle  begin?  The  first  resolution 
was  for  Mexico,  but  subsequent  reflectioii 
decided  his  course  to  New-Orleans,  then  an 
El  Dorado  of  adventure ;  and  he  accordingly 
landed  on  our  Levee  in  the  autumn  of  1626, 
almost  entirely  without  friends,  and  pen- 
niless. 

By  a  fortunate  turn  of  affairs,  Mr.  Borke 
obtained  a  situation  soon  after  in  the  flour- 
ishing house  of  A.  Fisk  &  Ca,  at  a  mode< 
rate  salary.  With  the  firm  purpose  of  grap- 
pling with  fortune,  or,  if  possible,  of  bend- 
ing her  to  his  will,  he  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  this  post,  and  by  constant  assidnitiea 
and  exhaustless  labors,  by  day  and  by  night, 
worked  his  way  upwards  in  the  house  until, 
at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  his  salary 
had  reached  the  very  large  figure  of  $5,000 
per  annum !    In  the  fifth  year  he  was  ad- 


*  The  othor  numbers  of  the  series  are  Charles  T.  Jamra ;  Daniel  Pratt,  of  Alabama ;  William 
Gregg  and  Henry  W.  Connor,  of  South  Carolina;  John  G.  Winter,  of  Georsia;  Charles  I*©- 
Baron,  of  Mobile  :  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Kentucky.  We  shall  follow  with  Edwin  K.uffin,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  James  Robb,  of  New-Orleans ;  Absalom  Fowler,  of  Arkansas  ;  V.  K.  Stevenson,  of  Ten- 
nessee; and  Col.  Tarpley,  of  Mississippi,  who  has  the  merit  of  being  the  earliest  adooeate  tf 
mr  proposed  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  RaiURoad ;  Gen.  James  Jones, S.  C. ;  Gov.  A.  B.  Roman, 
Africa Iturisi,  Louisiana  ;  Mr.  Brinkley,  of  Mempbif,  etc.  The  order  will  not  be  observed,  as 
we  are  at  the  disposition  of  the  engraver.  We  shall  be  tbankAil  for  suggestions  in  r^ard  to 
leading  practical  citizens,  throughout  all  the  Southern  and  Western  Sutes. 
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mitted  as  a  partner,  and  finally,  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  the  elder  partners,  became  the 
head  of  the  house,  a  position  he  has  con- 
tinned  to  occupy  until  the  present  time* 

Mr.  Burke  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  in  1836, 
and,  subsequently,  to  the  Council  of  the  2d 
Mnnidpality  and  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
■fate.  In  the  Legislature  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Fitumcet  which  has  in  charge  the  whole 
rabject  of  the  revenues  of  the  state.  Here 
he  carried  out  several  important  measures. 
He  introduced  and  carried  through  bills  to 
establish  work-houses  in  New-Orleans  and 
to  suppress  vagrancy,  and,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Gov.  Roman,  became  one  of  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  Charity  Hospital,  when  that 
very  useful  institution  was  in  great  destitu- 
tion, and  the  State  Treasury  unable,  ade- 
quately, to  relieve  it.  As  administrator,  he 
occupied  himself  actively,  for  several  years, 
in  maintaining  its  usefulness,  and  did  not  re- 
lire  until  it  was  placed  in  a  condition  of 
comparative  independence,  by  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  operation  of  the  passenger 
law,  adopted  for  its  benefit  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  prominent  measure  of  Mr.  Burke's 
legislative  career,  however,  and  the  one 
which  shoald  ever  enshrine  his  memory  in 
the  hearU  of  the  people  of  New- Orleans,  as 
a  public  benefactor,  was  the  origination  of 
the  admirable  system  of  Common  Schools^ 
so  happily  operating  in  our  midst,  and 


than  ten  pupils,  and  in  some  there  were 
none  at  all.  In  the  Parish  of  Orleans, 
where  $10,000  per  annum  were  appropria- 
ted and  expended,  it  was  difiScult  to  find  a 
person  who  even  knew  of  the  existence  of  a 
place  called  a  school,  in  Conde-street,  or 
had  heard  that  at  some  other  obscure  points 
in  the  upper  faubourg,  there  was  an  occa 
sional  collection  of  half-a-dozen  or  more  of 
pupils.  This  matter  attracted  at  once  the 
attendon  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  Council  and 
in  the  Legislature,  and  with  the  experience 
of  the  Common  Schools  in  Baltimore,  (with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  in  that  city,)  to 
guide  him,  he  introduced  and  carried  through 
the  law  organizing  the  system,  as  it  now 
stands,  and  as  it  has  conferred  such  inesti- 
mable benefits  upon  our  city.  Already  5,000 
scholars  are  receiving  the  daily  benefits  of 
one  of  the  most  perfect  systems  of  public 
schools  in  America. 

Mr.  Burke  has  been,  at  difierent  times,  a 
director  in  several  of  our  banks,  and  in  1841 
was  elected  president  of  the  Canal  Bank  of 
New- Orleans.  The  financial  condition  of  this 
insutution  was  then  deplorable,  and  its 
immediate  dissolution  was  looked  npon  as 
beyond  contingency.  Without  yielding  for 
a  moment  to  the  pressing  discouragements, 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  were  at  once 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  credit  and 
usefulness  of  the  bank.  By  virtue  of  these 
exerdons  and  the  employment  of  bis  private 
means,  the  charter  was  saved  from  forfeiture, 
at  the  general  resumption  of  payments  by 


distinguishing  tis  from  every  other  Southern    ^\\  the  banks,  in  1841.     In  his  administra- 
community.  tion  of  eight  years  the  stock  of  the  bank 

The  public  school  system  of  the  state  was  |  appreciated  in  value  from  $10  to  $80,  and 


then  a  chaotic  and  costly  machinery,  entirely 
barren  of  results  that  were  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  rising  generation.  Within  every 
parish  in  the  state  the  law  required  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  schools,  and  appro. 


at  this  date  sells  at  par  ($100.)t 

Having  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Cansl  Bank  in  1849,  Mr.  Burke  has  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  business  of  his  house, 
which  has  now,  as  it  ever  has  had,  extensive 


priations  from  the  public  treasury  were  an- 1  commercial  relations  vrith  tho    planters  of 
nually  made  for  their  support;  but  it  was  i  Louisiana  and  the  neighboring  slates, 
rare  to  find  in  any  parish  a  school  of  more  | 


•  Amid  the  universal  financial  criMs  of  1817,  Mr  Burke's  house,  with  almost  every  other,  was 
forced  into  a  suspension  of  payments,  with  outsiandin?  Uabiliiies  to  the  amount  of  three 
ndllions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  every  cent  of  which,  with  interest  included,  has  sub- 
qaenily  beeu  paid  by  him,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  onco  such  an  umver- 

t  WUhoiU  entering  into  any  of  tho  discussions  which  pn-ceded  the  retircmont  of  Mr  Burke 
from  the  bank,  wo  will  simply  mske  an  extract  from  Mr.  Burke's  pamphlet,  goinyto  show  the 
condition  «f  the  institution  iu  1841,  this  being  Uie  only  source  of  information  upon  the  point 
that  we  now  have  at  command :  .         ,    .      j         •.    .    u.  ....^...i. 

-Upon  taking  poswssion  of  Uie  bank,  an  examination  showed  the  deposiu  to  bs  extremely 
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MINERALS  OF  L0U18IAHA. 

Really  less  is  known  of  the  geology  of  I 
Loaiaiana  than  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  the  sute,  we 
have  nerer  had  a  scientific  exploration.  A 
reconnoissance  was  once  made  at  consider- 
able public  expense,  though  the  public  have 
always  been  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of 
the  results.  We  may  at  least  hope  for  more 
success  another  time. 

The  following  extract  from  the  diary  of  Dr. 
Claudian  Peck,  of  Sicily  Island,  La.,  1833- 
1834,  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and  has  been 
kindly  famished  us,  by  Professor  Riddle,  of 
the  University : 

**  Minerals  are  rare  in  the  flat  and  level  part 
of  the  island.  The  most  common  one  is  a 
round  jaspery  stone,  from  three  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter ;  a  little  homstone ;  and  in  one 
place  in  the  bed  of  a  drain,  is  a  bed  of  hard 
pan,  (or  gravel  with  an  iron  cement,)  the  soil 
in  the  adjoining  field  being  mixed  with 
gravel ;  in  this  neighborhood,  and  on  the  pine 
hills,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  different 
colored  pebbles,  (jasper,  &c.)  mixed  in  the 
clay  and  sand  soil.  On  those  hills  there  is 
sandstone  rock  in  abundance,  (it  forms  their 
basis,)  and  fine  specimens  of  nodular  iron 
ore.  On  several  plantations  on  the  island, 
in  digging  wells,  about  thirty-five  feet  below 
the  surface  there  has  been  found  a  great 
deal  of  mica  in  very  fine  pieces  mixed  with 
the  sand.  Occasionally  some  fine  specimens 
of  quartz  are  ploughed  up  in  difierent  places. 
On  the  tops  of  those  pine  hills  there  is  a  kind 
of  rotten  lime  stone  often  met  with,  projecting 
out  like  stag's  horns,  as  the  country  people 
express  iL  Z.&.  K.  gave  me  some  apeci- 
mens  of  sulphate  of  lime  from  the  Ouachita 
Biver,  and  a  crystal  quartz,  also  a  shell. 


I     Geological  remarks  on  digging  a  well  am. 
the  island :    Soil  10  to  12  inches . 
!     Yellow  clay,  6  feet. 

Red  clay,  8  to  10  feet 

Dark  clay.  8  to  10  feet. 

Coarse  dark  sand,  3  to  4  feet 

Pair  colored  sand,  2  to  3  feet,  with  white 
or  yellow  pebbles  intermixed— pure  water/ 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  TKXAS. 

We  have  received  a  well-written  pam- 
phlet upon  the  subject  of  Texas  debt,  and 
proposed  means  of  liquidation.  The  author 
we  do  not  know.  Whilst  one  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  state  advocate  the  full  par  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  about  $13,000,000,  (for 
which,  however,  the  state  has  but  $10,000-, 
000,)  anodier  class  advocate  the  scaling  of 
the  debt,  and  payment  only  of  so  much  as 
the  state  has  actually  received.  The  pam- 
phlet before  us  proposes  a  compromise,  viz., 
to  assume  the  whole  debt  at  par,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  creditors  invest  the  amount 
in  promotion  of  the  internal  improvement 
and  other  industrial  operations  of  Texas.  If 
this  were  a  voluntary  agreement  upon  their 
part,  induced  by  no  coercive  measures,  we 
would  think  it  presented  a  very  practicable 
mode  of  settling  the  whole  question.  There 
are  many  interesting  passages  in  llie  pam- 
phlet which  we  have  marked  for  future 
insertion. 

UNITERSITT    OF  LOTTISIAKA.— ACADKMICAI. 

dbpartmeut,  new-orlxaks. 

We  were  really  very  much  gratified  in 

auending  the  late  public  examination  in  this 

institution,  and  believe,  that  for  thorough 

scholarship,  no  other  in  the  South-west  can- 


small,  with  eighteen  htndred  dollars  in  the  vaults,  to  moot  a  circulation  of  about  $60,000.  as  ao. 
peared  from  tbe  books.  *^ 

"Scarcely  had  the  now  Board  organized,  before  a  clamorous  crowd  of  hungry  note-holden 
were  besieging  the  doors,  demanding  specie.  After  a  protracted  session,  tbe  then  President  felt 
binuelf  justified  in  declaring  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  except  to  *lot  the  rotten  insti- 
tution go.*  Etrerythiug  was  dismay  aad  confusion.  The  hour  for  opening  the  bank  had  p«Bsed  • 
there  was  no  helping  hand,  and  thejirst  vnpaidfioe  dollar  note  would,  under  tbe  law,  briuz  with 
it  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter. 

"The  then  proddent,  seeing  no  hope  of  assistance,  and  justified  by  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board,  proposed  to  resign  his  port.  Believing  luUy  in  the  eventual  solvency  of  the 
bank,  I  volunteered  to  interpose  my  pcmonal  means  aod  exertions  between  the  bank  and  ruin 
My  offers  were  accepted.  Withdrawing  from  other  banks  a  sura  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
which  was  standing  to  the  credit  of  my  hou^,  I  returned  with  the  notes  to  tbe  bank,  of  wbicbl 
had  so  recently  become  a  director,  not  having  time  to  obtain  the  specie  ;  exchanged  these  notes 
for  those  presented  at  the  counter,  until  the  run  was  stopped,  every  one  satisfied,  and  order  re- 
stored. The  interests  of  the  stockholders,  and  the  gratification  of  a  natural  feeling  of  prid*^  for 
the  character  of  the  institution  with  which  I  was  connected,  formed  the  tola  inducement,  mm 
they  did  the  only  compensation,  for  the  responsibility  I  thus  incurred.** 
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•swel  it.  If  oar  people  would  only  have  faith 
at  large  at  a  muttard-teed  in  their  own 
tcboola  and  colleget,  we  thoold  soon  have 
the  beat  in  the  world.  Bat,  perhaps,  this 
it  "ulcraitm,"  "  secessionitm,"  ''soatheni' 
itm/'  or  tomething  else,  that  it  very  odioot 
and  very  anpopular;  therefore,  we  will  say 
no  more,  except  to  recommend  the  Academy 
and  itt  inttructors. 

Dr.  BadcHfie,  the  Professor  of  Latin,  is  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a 
teacher  of  long  experience.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  a  scholar  of 
elegant  attainments,  not  only  in  the  ancient 
elastics,  but  in  general  philology.  His  skill 
at  a  teacher  was  abundantly  evinced  during 
the  late  examination,  in  the  ditplay  made  by 
his  classet.  The  whole  city,  we  believe,  is 
cognizant  of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Roux,  as  a 
teacher  of  French ;  and  his  high  reputation 
was  amply  sustained  in  the  thorough  exami- 
nation of  hit  classes.  Mr.  C.  W.  Sears,  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  was,  as  we 
learn,  for  some  time  connected  with  the  corps 
of  Topographical  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

xxcvRsroir  to  red  ritkr. 

Being  a  little  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  business  on  the  approach  of  summer,  and 
having  long  entertained  a  desire  to  visit 
that  portion  of  northwest  Louisiana  which 
if  drained  by  the  waters  of  Bed  River,  and 
of  which  the  denizens  of  New-Orleans  have 
in  general  but  little  knowledge,  we  left  the 
city  in  the  comfortable  packet  R^ckaway, 
Capuin  Davis,  about  the  middle  of  June. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  we 
were  safely  landed  at  Shreveport,  which  is 
distant  about  700  miles  from  New-Orleans. 
This  town,  which  has  now  a  population  of 
over  2,000,  and  receives  nearly  40,000  bales 
of  cotton,  has  grown  up  within  a  few  years, 
almost  without  observation  from  abroad, 
stimulated  by  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
adjacent  parishes  of  Louisiana  and  of  Texas. 
In  the  busy  season  the  streets  exhibit  a  de- 
gree of  life  and  activity,  which  is  seldom 
surpassed  by  any  interior  town.  At  least 
5.000  wagons,  drawn  by  40,000  oxen,  will 
arrive  and  depart  with  freighto.  The 
amountt  expended  by  this  wagon  and  in- 


terior trade  at  Shreveport,  will  at  least 
equal  half  the  value  of  the  cotton  received  ; 
to  wit,  about  $1,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  re- 
sults of  the  commission,  and  forwarding  ba« 
siness,  &c.,  and  the  profits  on  cotton,  and  a 
very  handsome  sum  total  it  attained  for  tuoh 
a  population. 

The  constant  tide  of  emigration  which 
hat  been  setting  for  the  last  year  or  two 
into  Texas,  has  also  been  felt  at  Shreveport 
in  the  amounts,  however  small,  expended  by 
the  emigrants  arriving  by  steameit,  or  com- 
ing over  land  from  the  Mississippi,  and 
crossing  Red  River  immediately  above  the 
town.  No  record  has  been  preserved  of 
this  emigration,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  thousand  persons  have  passed.* 

Shreveport  receives  its  name  from  Capt. 
Shreve,  who  waa  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  removing  the  Red  River  raft,  and 
who,  in  company  with  several  other  gentle- 
men, were  the  first  proprietors  and  founders 
of  the  town,  about  the  year  1834,  or  1835. 

*  XMIOBATION  INTO  TtXAt. 

Mb.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow : 

Deab  Sir— At  your  request,  I  herewith  fur- 
nish you  a  stalemeot,  showing  the  amount  of 
emigration  passing  this  place,  according  to  a 
memorandum  kept  by  me,  embracinir  a  period 
from  the  15ih  October  to  Ist  Dec,  1850. 

343  familios,  making  3915  souls,  of  which 
number  1556  were  negroes. 

Emigration  itill  continued  fWnn  the  saaie 
sources  till  about  the  1st  of  February,  during 
which  time  I  kept  no  memorandum,  but  the 
amount  is  fully  equal  to  that  having  pasaed 
during  the  fore  part  of  th9  season. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  emigration  that  ar- 
rived here  by  water  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  which  I  have  estimated  at  10,000 ;  mak- 
ing in  all  18,000,  having  passed  this  place. 

1  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain,  as  uear 
as  practicable,  the  amount  of  emigration  crosM- 
ing  Red  River  at  other  poinu  above  and  below 
this  place ;  and,  from  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  tbink  it 
will  not  vary  very  far  from  the  following — 
Say  at  Alexandria,  2,000;at  Grand  Ecore,  8,000, 
(and  arriving  at  Grand  Ecore  by  water.)  4,000 ; 
at  a  ferrv  near  tbe  mouth  of  Sulphur  Fork,' 
1,000;  arpultDu,  8,000*.  at  Lanesport.  S,000 :  at 
the  mouth  of  Kiamichi,  6,000}  and  at  other 
points  above,  8,000;  making  a  total  of  nearly 
(>0,000  having  gone  to  Texas  by  the  way  of  Red 
River  in  one  year. 

This  immense  amount  of  emigratioB  has 
nearly  all  settled  east  of  Trinity  River,  the 
trade  of  which  naturally  and  necessarily  points 
to  Red  River. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  Lkoivabd. 

Shbkvspobt,  June  91, 1851. 

From  other  inquiries,  we  learn  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  estimate  one  half  the  amount  as 
slaves.  At  tbe  more  northern  eroesings  tiM 
whites  predominate^— Ed. 
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Dbeaie  and  death  did  sad  work  among  the 
first  settlers,  antil  the  place  was  considered 
the  grave-yard  of  the  South.  Its  progress 
was,  consequently,  slow  and  intermpted. 
Latterly,  huweTer,  the  health  of  the  place 
has  greatly  improved,  and  now  compares  fa- 
vorably with  any  other  position  on  the  river. 

Like  all  new  places,  Shreveport  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  have  a  fixed  and  permanent 
population,  and  an  established  society.  The 
amount  of  capital  is  also  small,  and  far  be- 
low the  necessities  of  the  place.  This  capi- 
tal has  been  the  creations  of  its  own  indus- 
try, very  little  having  been  brought  here. 
Most  of  the  settlers  were  unfortunate  in 
other  places,  and  begun  life  anew.  This 
state  of  things,  though  favorable  in  some 
respects,  is  very  unfavorable  in  others.  Ca- 
pital is  greatly  needed. 

There  are  two  business  streets  in  the 
town ;  the  one  along  the  Levee,  containing 
many  large  warehouses,  is  employed  in  the 
grocery  and  c<rtton  business ;  the  other,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Texas  road,  is 
very  neatly  built  up  in  stores  for  the  retail 
dry  goods,  and  other  country  business. 
There  are  several  hotels.  The  one  kept  by 
Mr.  Heame.  we  found  pleasantly  located, 
and  admirably  provided  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travelers.  The  "  Palmetto  House" 
opposite,  receives  also  a  very  large  and  libe- 
ral support,  which  it  deserves.  There  are 
tuany  handsome  private  residences  scatter- 
ed over  a  wide  area.  The  courthouse  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  place-  The  Episcopalians 
worship  in  it  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Presby- 
terians are  building  a  fine  Church.  The 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  already  built 
There  is  a  handsome  school-house  under 
charge  of  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  and 
scholar,  G.  Wyche  Rives,  Esq.  A  new 
jail  has  been  constructed.  There  is  but  one 
newspaper,  the  "Caddo  Gazette,"  edited 
by  Baule  &  Mitchell ;  though  not  decided 
in  politics,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  wholly 
and  entirely  SoutJiem,  which  is  the  highest 
and  best  of  all  politics. 

Shreveport  b  the  point  of  shipment  of  an 
immense  amount  of  Texas  cattle  for  the 
markeu  of  New-Orleans.  There  are  five  ' 
or  six  packets  regularly  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  town  for  about  eight  months  of 
th«    year,   when   die   river    is   navigable 


through.  About  fifty  miles  above  is  the 
location  of  the  great  **  raft,"  which  consti- 
tutes the  limits  of  navigation  for  large  bo^t. 
This  raft  causes  the  water  of  Red  River  to 
spread  very  widely  over  the  country,  and 
gives  rise  to  many  broad  and  deep  lakes, 
navigable  by  boats  from  Shreveport.  The 
removal  of  the  raft  would  have  a  tendency 
to  drain  these  reservoirs.  Navigation  may, 
however,  be  carried  around  it,  in  small 
boats,  for  many  hundred  miles.  The  great 
"Red  River  Raft,"  of  which  everybody 
has  heard  so  much,  is  caused  by  the  ob- 
struction, in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river,  of 
trees  floating  down  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  becoming  embedded  and  matted  toge- 
ther by  their  roots  and  branches,  until  a  so- 
lid way  is  formed,  which  is  altogether  im- 
passable. A  mile  or  more  will  be  formed 
in  this  way  annually.  At  one  period  the 
raft  extended  down  as  low  as  Natchitoches, 
and,  perhaps,  at  Alexandria,  which  is  only 
100  miles  from  the  mouth.  Its  first  forma- 
tion is  thought  by  some  to  date  from  the  pe- 
riod when  Red  River  left  its  ancient 
channel  of  the  Alchafalaya,  and  was  broken 
in  upon  by  the  Mississippi,  whose  back  wa- 
ter caused  the  first  obstructions. 

The  raft  was  cut  up  and  destroyed,  at  an 
expense  of  $300,000,  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  1834-5 ;  but  no  pains  being  taken 
to  keep  it  cleared,  on  the  first  high  waters 
it  rapidly  filled  again.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  since,  and  large  sums  ex- 
pended, but  nothing  whatever  gained.  Con- 
gress is  annually  solicited  for  another  appro- 
priation of  $100,000.  It  would  seem  to  us 
better  for  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Tex^s 
and  Arkansas  to  undertake  the  work.  Per- 
haps a  company  could  be  organized  for  the 
purpose,  with  the  right  of  toll.  Though  if 
Congress  must  indulge  in  internal  improve- 
ments, this  is  a  fair  and  worthy  field,  consi- 
dering the  extraordinary  extent  and  fertility 
of  the  country  to  be  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion. 

G.  W.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Assistant  Engineer 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  a  late  number 
of  our  Review,  proposes  what  he  conceives 
a  better  mode  of  improving  Red  Hiver  na- 
vigation than  the  removal  of  the  raft,  which 
he  thinks  only  tends  to  obstruct  the  naviga- 
tion below  by  snags  and  willows,  and  over- 
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flow  tbe  eonntry  there  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles — the  rad  immediately  forming  again. 
He  tfainkfl  that  the  channel  through  Dooly's 
Bayou,  which  ia  four  miles  abore  the  pre- 
sent raft,  now  enlarging  rapidly,  may  be 
deepened  and  increased,  so  as  to  change 
the  channel  of  the  river  entirely.  This 
bayon  already  admits  the  passage  of  large 
boats.  The  work  wonld  be  heavy,  but  a 
strong  current  wonld  assist,  having  a  descent 
of  nearly  a  foot  a  mile.  This  «  cut  off" 
wonld  reclaim  the  valley  to  the  East,  relieve 
Bossier  Parish,  and  preserve  the  river  below 
free  of  snags.  The  space  between  the  pre- 
sent raft  and  Dooley's  Bayou  would  receive 
the  floating  timbers  for  several  years,  and 
afterwards  these  gathering  elements  of 
"rafts"  could  be  diverted  without  very 
great  labor  or  trouble  into  the  various  con- 
tiguons  lakes.  "  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
all  the  raft  that  ever  will  come  down  can  be 
disposed  of  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
route  recommended."  The  next  step  would 
be  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  drift  from  above. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  clearing  the 
trees  on  the  banks  for  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  hundred  miles,  and  deadening  the  tim- 
ber stUl  further  back  for  the  same  distance. 
This  deadened  timber  would  have  rotted 
before  the  banks  of  the  river  could  have 
encroached  upon  them.  Mr.  Bailey  also  re- 
commends that  the  river  be  cleared  from 
snags,  and  all  timber  beneath  its  banks,  from 
the  raft  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  a  canal 
or  channel,  fifty  feet  wide,  be  cut  through 
the  falls  at  Alexandria.  Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  will  be  sufficient,  he  says, 
for  all  of  these  works ;  bnt  less  than  half 
the  sum,  judiciously  used,  will  give  a  good 
navigation  to  the  upper  Red  River. 

The  people  of  Shreveport  are  jusdy  anx- 
ious about  the  ftiture  of  their  town.  With- 
in the  last  year  a  thriving  rival  in  Texas  has 
sprang  up,  which  has  taken  several  thou- 
sand bales  of  its  cotton,  and  much  of  its 
trade.  It  is  likely  that  the  opening  of  the 
raft  would  cause  several  such  competitors 
to  spring  up,  though  the  increased  trade 
would  greatly  compensate.  The  Texas 
trade,  which  is  now  such  a  source  of  wealth, 
b  very  uncertain.  The  opening  of  the  Sabine 
or  the  Trinity  rivers  would  diyert  to  Gal- 
veston die  most  of  it  Against  such  a  com- 
petition cotton  cannot  be  brought  to  Shreve- 


port at  from  $5  to  $10  a  bale,  to  be  carried 
to  New-Orleans  at  an  expense  of  $1  to  $3 
more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time.  A 
plank  road  towards  the  Trinity  would,  no 
doubt,  for  a  while  greatly  promote  the  in- 
terests of  Shreveport;  but  it  is  quite  un- 
likely that  even  this  could  compete  with  tbe 
rivers.  Or,  supposing  it  possible  that  these 
rivers  cannot  be  made  susceptible  of  free 
navigation,  considering  the  resources  and 
energy  of  Texas,  and  the  northern  capital 
sha  can  control,  it  is  not  probable  she  will  be 
long  without  rail-roads  into  the  interior  from 
her  sea  ports,  and  where  then  will  be  the 
plank  road  competition  and  its  large  invest- 
ment ?  The  more  we  look  into  the  matter, 
the  more  we  are  satisfied  that  a  rail-road 
into  Texas  is  the  only  permanent  salvation 
of  Shreveport,  and  this  her  cidzens  will 
soon  realize,  though  at  present  she  am  look 
little  farther  than  her  oxen  and  her  wagons. 
The  same  principle  would  prefer  fiat-boats 
to  steamboats,  or  hand  loom  weaving  to  ma- 
chinety !  But  Shreveport  need  not  think 
the  other  parts  of  Louisiana — ^New-Orleans 
and  Texas,  will  share  in  this  passion  for  ox 
teams  and  tinkling  wagon  bells.  We  be- 
gin to  prefer  the  snort  of  the  locomotive,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  we  can  go  into  Texas 
at  some  more  southern  point,  with  equal,  if 
not  greater,  advantage,  and  that  we  will  go 
in  that  way  from  Opelousas,  or  some  point 
upon  Red  River,  if  she  prefer  to  rest  upon 
her planJk  road.  The  people  and  the  Le- 
gislature of  Texas  will  co-operate  in  this 
movement,  since  it  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  they  can  be  connected  with  the  great 
public  works  of  the  United  States,  which 
centralize  upon  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
Our  stay  at  Shreveport  was  necessarily 
short,  but  we  formed  many  agreeable  and 
pleasant  acquaintances,  and  had  the  plea 
sure  of  taking  part  at  a  public  meeting, 
which  was  the  first  ever  held  here  for  the 
promotion  of  a  rail-road  into  Texas.  We 
give  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
shall,  in  our  next  number,  continue  our  de- 
scription of  the  Red  River  country,  and  the 
Attakapas,  which  we  proceed  to  visit 

KAiL-moxD  vunrmta. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Slireveport, 
held  at  the  court-house,  Dr-  W.  W.  George 
was  called  to  tlie  chair,  and  R.  P.  Trabue  ap- 
pointed secreury.    The  ebair  explained  that 
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«h«  object  of  the  meetiDf  WM  the  prelimiDary 
•rsanizatioa  of  a  movement  for  the  coutruc- 
tioo  of  a  a  rail-road  to  the  watera  of  the  Trinity 
te  Texas.  He  introduced  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of 
Bfew-Orleans,  who  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of 
the  rail-road,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate action.  He  was  followed  by  J.  M.  Lan- 
druni,  Esq.,  who  eloquently  pressed  views  of  a 
similar  character. 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  offered  by  H.  O. 
Battle,  Esq.,  and  adopted,  pledging  the  sympa- 
thies and  exertions  of  the  people  of  Rhreveport 
and  Caddo  parish  in  aid  of  tne  work,  and  ap> 
pointing  fifty  delegates  to  the  Convention  in 
January  next  at  New-Orleans ;  and  also  a  com- 
mitte^  of  Col.  H.  Douglass,  L.  P.  Crain,  B.  M. 
Johnson,  Dr.  C.  G.  Young,  Dr.  B.  B.  Smith,  Dr. 
W.  W.  George,  J.  M.  Laodrum,  and  C.  G. 
Mitchell,  to  correspond  with  the  people  of 
Tftzas  and  the  New-Orleans  Conmoittee  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  so  as  to  prepare  matter  for 
the  Convention. 


CAWB  GRACCHUS: 

A  Tragedy  in  five  acts.     By  Louisa  S-  Mc- 

Cord,  of  South  Carolina. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of 
this  production,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  Carolina's  most  diatingaislied  and  illnstri- 
ous  daughters.  Mrs.  McCord  is  the  daugh. 
tor  of  Langdon  Cheves,  whose  name  is 
identified  with  every  thing  that  i«  chival- 
rouB  in  honor,  elevated  in  statesmanship,  and 
incorruptible  in  patriotism — and  wife  of  D. 
J.  McCord,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  high  character 
in  that  state.  The  daughter  possesses  many 
of  the  high  characteristics  of  the  distinguish- 
ed aire.  We  remember  her  translation  of 
H.  Bastiat's  work  upon  Free  Trade  and 
Ptotection,  which  has  high  rank  among  poli- 
tical economistft.  She  has  alao  contribnted 
aome  able  articles  upon  the  rights  and  duties 
dt  the  South.  In  the  work  before  us,  her 
pen  is  worthily  engaged  in  depicting  the 
noble  patriotism  of  the  Gracchi,  and  of  that 
glorious  woman,  Cornelia— the  mother,who8e 
great  heart  knew  no  other  thought  than  that 
of  Uome,  and  in  the  language  of  her  son, 

**  From  the  offisrs  of  a  kingdom  turning 
Gave  heart  and  hand  to  a  plebeian  Roman, 
AmI  son  and  brother  to  a  Gracchus  made  me." 

There  are  many  fine  passages  in  the  play 
from  which  we  would  be  pleased  to  extract 
Thus,  in  the  fifth  act,  is  shown  die  devotion 
of  the  wife,  Licinia : 

**  I  am  a  coward — ay — a  very  hare 
For  panting  fearfulne^s,  and  yet  methinks 
I  could  for  Gracchus  east  my  life  away, 
E'en  as  a  worthless  straw.    I  heard  last  night, 
When  he  believed  me  sleeping,  sighs  burst  forth 
With  groans  of  bitter  anguish,  as  his  heart 
Would  burst  itnelf  io  the  uttering.  On  his  brow 
1  laid  ■qraootUng  hand,    *   *    -    * 


I  rose  and  pressed  my  lips  to  his,  which  bumod 
With  a  hot  fever— quivering  too,  they  seaMd, 
All  tremulous,  as  nerved  with  agony. 
Clinging,  1  hoped  to  cool  them  with  my  breath ; 
Big  tear-drops  then  came  conrsh^  from  bis  eyee 
Slowly  as  thunder  drops  before  the  Btom ;        ' 
*    *    *    It  was  fearful  thus  to  see 
The  strong  man  in  his  agony." 

Again,  Gracchus  being  about  to  roeh  «poo 
certain  death  by  meeting  and  ooafronting  lu* 
enemies— resists  the  powerful  and  pathetie 
appeals  of  Licinia,  who,  in  her  frenzy,  draws 
down  Cornelia  to  her  knees,  aa  she  be- 
seeches Gracchus  to  fly  for  safety.  In  *^t 
hour  of  agony,  which  none  but  a  modier  eaft 
know,  the  great  heart  of  the  Reman  matros 
is  still  stem  and  true : 

Gbao.  Mother,  have  pity  I  Rise,  remember  now 
Your  oft  spoke  lesson.  Death  is  nothing,  standitar 
Close  elbowed  by  dishonor.    Kneel  not  to  me. 

Coa.  I  do  not  kneel  to  yoo.  Hear  bm,  ye  Gods ! 
My  supplications  are  to  ym  for  this 
My  last,  best  hope  in  life ;  my  oulf  mm  / 
I  pray  you  now  to  give  himrtrength  to  bear 
This  heavv  trial ;  parting  worse  than  death, 
From  the  heart-st  ricken  loved  ones  f  Go,  my  ae* 
rha9t  no  word  to  ttop  you  !    If  your  life 
Without  dishonor  can  be  saved,  remember 
You  owe  it  to  your  wife  and  to  your  boy 
Farewell  f 


FCRI0DICAL9. 

(Vegtem  Journal,  Si.  Loms.    Tarver  Sl 

Risk,  June,  1651. 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  June,  1851. 
IrUemoHonal  Magazine,  June,  1851.    J. 

C.  Morgan,  New  Orleans. 
Southern  Planter^  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Banker's  Magazine,  Boston,  June,  1851. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  May,  1 851. 
RailRoad  Journal,  New-York. 
Literary  Worlds  New- York. 

We  have  on  so  many  occasions  called  at- 
tention to  the  sterling  merita  of  the  Western 
Journal  at  St.  Louis,  that  it  cannot  be  necea- 
sary  for  ns  to  add  another  word.  The 
amount  of  Western  statiatics  which  it  em- 
bodies, is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
publication. 

The  subscription  list  of  Harper's  Montlily 
ia  said  already  to  exceed  60,000,  and  the  pub- 
lishers expect  to  re^ch  lOOtOOO.  We  venture 
to  say,  that  no  work  in  the  world  has  eqaalled 
this  succeaa,  and  none  have  sprang  at  once 
into  such  maturity  of  excellence.  It  mnat 
diiye  out  of  circulation  Ktany  of  the  ligktar 
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and  ephemeral  magazines.  We  cannot  pass 
OTcr  this  enormoos  circnladon  of  a  Northern 
work  without  the  remark,  that  no  Southern 
work  ever  exceeded  one-twentieth  of  the 
amount,  and  roost  of  them  have  not  reached 
OM-fiflUtk.  We  have  been  toilingnight  and 
day  for  five  years  to  attain  5,000,  and  are 
yet  far  from  it.  If  only  one  planter  in  fifty 
dirongfaont  the  South  cared  about  sustaining 
a  Southern  Journal,  devoted  to  the  interests 
and  industry  of  the  South,  we  should  have 
10,000  subscribers,  and  make  one  of  the  best 
monthlies  in  the  world ! 

The  SouiAem  Planter,  at  Richmond,  is  a 
small  monthly  of  30  pages,  and  has  a  very 
high  reputation,  having  reached  the  eleventh 
volume.    It  ccmtains  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  £dwin  Rnffin,  among  others. 
Contenu  of  June  No.,  Banker's  Magazine: 
Orgaukation  of  a  New  Bank. 
Gilbart's  Treatise  on  Banking. 
The  Bank  of  England. 
London  Private  Bankers. 
California  Gkld. 

Banking  System  of  Massachusetts. 
Insurance  Law. 

Banking  Statistics  of  the  different  States. 
Bank  items,  etc 

The  May  number  of  Blackwood  contains, 
"Some  American  Poets;'*  "My  Novel;" 
*' Trans- Atlantic  Tourists;"  "Onward  Ten- 
dendes ;"  *  Papal  Aggression  Bill ;"  "  Book 
of  the  Farm ,"  «« State  Trials  ;'*  "Dinner  to 
Lord  Stanly,"  etc.  Republished  by  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co.,  New- York.    $3  per  annum. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
Rail-Road  Journal  m  terms  of  praise,  and 
find  it  an  indispensable  aid  in  conducting 
our  editorial  labors.  In  this  age  of  progress 
at  the  South-west,  the  paper  should  have  a 
large  circulation  among  us.  The  terms  are 
$5  per  annum. 

The  Literary  World  has  been  published 
weekly  for  several  years,  at  $3  per  annum. 
It  is  at  once  a  journal  of  society,  literature, 
science  and  art,  and  contains  original  papers 
on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day ;  Reports  of 
loceedings  of  learned  it  scientific  societies; 
Reviews,  with  full  extracts  of  American  and 
Foreign  publications  ;  Sketches  of  Society ; 
Essays;  Poems;  Literary  Gossip.  Cata- 
logues of  all  new  books  published  in  the 
United  States,  or  Europe.  Edited  by  E.  A. 
&  G.  L.  Dnyckinck,  New- York. 


J  O.  MOROAirS  LITBRART  DEPOT. 
Exchange   Place,   adjoining    the    Post- 
0£5ce,  New-Orleans.       New  Books  re- 
ceived, firom  June  14th : 
Tka  Conquest  of  Florida  ;  by  Hernando  de 

Soto.  By  Theodore  Irving,  M.  A. 
Rotunue  Du$t  from  the  Hittorie  PUeer.    By 

Wm.  SeDay,  author  of  the  "  Berber,"  Ac 
A  Practical  Treati—  on  Banking.    By  James 

Wni.Gilbart 
JBTts^  Arthur:    A  Poem.     By  Sir  E.  Lytton 

Bulwer. 
A  Commentary  on  EccUHaotce.     By  Moses 

Stewart 
The  Strpeut  SfbU  in  America,      By  E.  G. 

Squier,  A.  M. 
Otio'  Exchange  TabUo.    New  Edition. 
Sindiet  of  AnimaU.    By  F.  N.  Otis. 
MacauUof'o  Miocellameo.      New  and  revised 

edition. 
Tho  Alhambra.    By  Washington  Irving. 

Norelt. 
ifeU  Gwynn :  or,  The  Court  ot  the  Stuarts. 
Wing  and  Wing.    By  Cooper     Fine  Library 

Edition. 
The  Two  Admiralt,    By  Cooper.    Fine  Library 

Edition. 
Second  Love:  or,  The  World's  Opinion.    By 

Martha  HartelL 
The  Heir  of  Watt  Wofland.    By  Mary  Howitt 
Coneuelo.    By  George  Sand.    Fresh  supply. 
Pope  Joan.    By  Reynolds.    Fresh  supply. 
The  Girlhood  of  Shaktpeare**  Heroinee.    Parts 
three  and  fonr— Helena  and  Desdemona. 
Magasinea. 
Appleton'o  Mechanice^  Magnine. 
Edinhurgh  Reviem. 
London  Qnarterfy  Reniew, 
Graham'o  Me^anne. 
London  Lancet. 

No.  30,  Dictionarf  ofMechanico  and  Engineer- 
ing, etc 


THE  MBXIOAir  WAB. 

The  War  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  illustrated ;  embracing  Pictorial  Draw- 
ingf  of  all  the  principal  conflicts.  By  Carl  Nebel, 
author  of  "  A  Pictorial  and  Archsological  Voy- 
age in  Mexico ;"  with  a  description  of  each  bat' 
tie.  By  Geo.  Wilkins  Kendall,  author  of  the 
'*  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition." 

^p*  A  few  copies  of  this  rich  and  augBifi- 
cently  got  up  work  have  been  received,  and 
may  be  found  at  the  office  of  the  Picayune,  and 
at  the  principal  book-stores.  Price,  in  elegaat 
portfolio,  $38;  half  bound,  $40.  To  those  who 
wi«b  to  purchase  for  fWuning,  the  text  and  platas 
wiU  be  sold  for  $34. 
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VIRaiNIA  BOOKS. 
J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
offen  for  tale,  in  any  quantity,  the  following: 
Judgt  H.  SU  Q.  Tucker'*  CommentariM  on  the 

Law*  of  Virginia. 
Thomtu  Jeier90tC»  Memoiri,  Corrcipondence, 

and  Miscellaneous  Papera.    Boards. 
Proceedingt  and  Debates  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention. 
A  Quide  to  CommisBioners  in  Chancery. 
Tkoma*  Jeftr»mC9  Reportt  of  Cases  determined 

in  the  General  Court  of  Virginia. 
Th»  yirginia  ReporU  of  1799,  touching  the 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 
Profittor  Dew*»  Lectures  on  the  Restrictive 

System. 
Judge  H  St.  O.  Tucker's  Lectures  on  Constitu- 
tional Law. 
A  Second  EdUitm  of  an  Essay  on  Slavery.    By 

Thomas  R.  Dew. 
Muafard^e  ReporU  of  Cases  Determined  in  the 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia. 
Randolph'*  Reports  of  Cases  Determined  in  the 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia. 
Oaee*  Decided  in  the  General  Court  of  Virginia. 
HaiVo  Digested  Index  to  the  Virginia  Reports, 
Branch  if  H*ning'»  Collection  of  Maxims. 
Construction  Construed,  and  ConHiUUions  Fin' 

dieated.    By  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline. 
Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 
Edgar*s  American  Race  Turf  Register. 
WeUs' FtLtaily  Companion. 
The  Laie§  of  Good  Breeding. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  has  published  a  catalogue 
of  bis  stockf  with  sise,  binding,  and  price  of  each 
book,  which  may  be  had  by  applying  at  No.  121 
Main-street,  Richmond. 

OOOFER'S  WELL. 
Trs  undersigned  having  made  considerable 
improvement  this'  season  for  the  accommoda* 
Cion  of  visitors,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  all 
who  are  disposed  to  pay  a  visit.  From  the 
repuuiion  of  the  water,  no  comments  are 
necessary. 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week $10  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  day 3  00 

J^*  Horses  taken  care  of  on  moderate  terms. 

INMAN  WILUAMS,  Proprietor. 
*/  The  means  of  access,  only  37  miles  from 
Vicksburg  to  the  Well,  are  by  rail-road  to  Ray- 
mond, 33  miles,  and  4  miles  staging  from  Ray- 
mond to  the  Well. 

^*  General  McMakin,  late  of  the  PrenUss 
Hottse,^  Vicksburg,  will  officiate,  and  every 
exertion  will  be  made  to  render  our  gueste  com. 
'ortable. 


PRBMIUM  OOTTOV  QtlSZ. 


E.  T.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  proprietors  of  the 
Columbus  Cotton  Gin  Manufactory,  have  the 
satisfkction  to  announce  to  their  patrons  and  the 
planters  generally,  throughout  the  cotton-grow- 
ing region,  thstthey  are  prepared  to  supply  any 
number  of  their  celebrated  Premium  Gtas. 

Where  these  Gins  have  been  once  used,  it 
would  be  deemed  unnecessary  for  the  manulhc- 
turers  to  say  a  word  in  their  favor,  as  they  feel 
confident  the  machines  have  been  brought  to 
mich  perfection, that  their  superior  performance 
will  recommend  them,  in  preference  to  all  other 
Gins  now  in  use.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  have  not  used  the  Gins,  and  are  unac- 
quainted with  their  reputation,  the  proprietors 
need  only  say  that  the  first  premiums  have  been 
awarded  to  them  for  the  best  Gin  exhibited  at 
the  great  State  Fair  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  also, 
at  the  Alabama  and  Georgia  Agrieultaral  and 
Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at  Columbus ;  and  at  the 
Annual  Fair  of  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  at 
Charleston.  The  cotton  ginned  on  these  Gina 
received  the  first  premiums  at  the  exhibition 
held  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  every 
Fair  where  samples  of  cotton  from  them  have 
been  exhibited. 

The  proprietors  have  in  their  possession  na> 
merous  certifies tes  from  planters,  cotton  brokers, 
commission  merchants,  and  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods,  testifying  that  the  performance  o  f 
the  Gins,  and  the  samples  produced  by  them,  can- 
not be  excelled  by  any  Gins  ever  manufactured . 
AU  orders  for  Gins,  givoneither  to  our  travel- 
ing or  local  agents,  or  forwarded  to  the  pro- 
prietors by  mail,  will  always  receive  prompt 
attention.  Gins  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

These  celebrated  Gin  Stands  can  be  procured 
of 

GREENWOOD  &  MORRIS, 
113  TehoupitouUs-street,  Ifeto-Orledns. 
Oolmsnbus,  Go.,  JlfercA,  1851. 


Hadvxk,  Taylor  &;  Co.,  New-York,  have   removed  their  Clothing  Maaufactory  from 
e9  John  Street,  to  249  Pearl  Street,  where  they  continue  to  supply  Clothing  to  the  trade  ol 
qnalitiea,  which  they  warrant  made  in  the  latest  styles,  and  m  the  best  manner,  and  on 


hbciid  tenos. 


TAYLOR,  BADSSlf  A  CO., 

35  Maoaziax  Stbeit,  New-Orleans, 

I  by  the  packet- ships  from  their  manufactory.  New- York,  every  week,  fresh  supplies 
lo  their  extensive  stcck  of  clothing,  which  enables  them  to  fill  orders  with  fresh  and  (asnion- 
able  goods  at  all  times,  at  the  lowest  New- York  prices,  both  to  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers. 

T.  H.  &  Co.  always  warrant  their  clothing,  and  give  their  customers  the  privilege  to  retnrD 
inch  (within  a  reasonable  time)  as  do  not  give  satis  action. 

MADDEN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

249  Pearl-street,  New- York. 
TAYLOR.  HADDEN  &  CO., 
«  35  Magazine-street,  corner  Gravier,  New  Orleans. 


BAKER'S  IMPROVED  STEAM-BOILER  FURNACE. 


la  offering  this  improvement  to  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  and  otliers  using  steam-power,  the 
sobscribers  do  so  with  the  fullest  assurance,  that  it  combines  with  cheapness  of  construction,  the 
highest  ecooomy  in  consumption  of  fuel  yet  attained  by  any  form  of  furnace  for  cylinder  and  flue- 
boders,  which  has  been  introduced.  The  most  thorough  and  complete  trials  of  its  efficiency  have 
been  made  in  many  parts  of  the  United  8tatepy  in  England,  and  in  France,  resulting  in  entire  suc- 
c^«.  Tried  in  England  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  engineers  in  the  world,  it  was  found  to  sur- 
pass the  Cornish  arrangement  which  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  British  Board  of 
Admiraltv,  as  the  best  furnace  known  in  toat  country.  It  has  been  tried,  and  is  now  in  bse  on 
several  plantadoos  in  Louisiana,  and  in  considered  by  ihose  using  it.  as  the  best  furnace  ibcy  have 
ever  used,  both  as  regards  the  rapid  generation  of  steam  and  economising  of  fuel.  The  expense  of 
c<M»tmcting  this  furnace  new,  is  very  litde  more  than  for  the  common  one  in  hse  h|ire|,and  the  cost 
"^  •**"^"""  an  old  furnace  is  small.    The  results  from  those  furnaces  now  in  ase  on  plantations,  indi- 


cate that  the  sarinjg  in  fuel  wiU  more  than  repay  the  whole  cost  of  a  furnace  in  a  single  season. 

PUiu  of  construction,  and  any  information  relative  to  the  furnace,  may  be  obtained  on  application  lo 
J.  L.  CHANDLER,  No.  74  Ganal-street,      I      STILLMAN,  ALLEN  &  CO., 
or  BONNER  &  SMITH,  No.  35  Camp-st.  Novelty  Iran  Workn,  Ncio-York, 

NeW'Orieans,  April  lOthj  1851.  |  Agents  for  the  Uniled  Stales, 


of 


THOMPSON  &  NIXON'S 
FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

Vo.  19  O  AMF-STHEET,  opposits  Hewlett's  Exchange, 

XxxF  eoustuNly  on  hand  a  large  and  siimHor  stock  of  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING,  AND  GENTLE- 
MEM'd  FURNISHING  GOODS,  coroprisiug  nearly  every  article  pertaiuiug  to  a  geDtleroan's  wardrobe. 

MATTEAWAN    MACHINE   WORKS. 

Locomotive  EnfHnes  of  every  size  and  pat- 
tern. Also,  tenders,  wheels,  axles,  and  otner 
railroad  machinery.  Stationary  engines,  boil- 
ers, &c.,  arranged  for  driving  cotton,  woolen  and 
other  mills.  Cotton  and  woolen  machinerv  of 
every  desctiption,  embodying  all  the  modern 
improvements.  Mill  geering, Trom  probably  the 
most  extensive  assortment  of  patterns  in  Uus 
Une,  in  any  section  ef  the  country.  Tools,  turn- 
ing lathes,  slabbing,  planing,  cotting  and  drilling 
machines.  Together  with  all  other  tools  re- 
qaired  in  machine  shops. 

Apply  at  the  Matteawan  Co.  Works,  Fishkill 
Landing,  N.  Y.,  or  at  No.  66  Beaver-sireet, 
New- York  City,  to 

WILLIAM  B.  LEONARD, 
Agmi. 


JOHN    ROACH, 

OFTICM^JTf 

No.  79  Nassau-Striet, 

NEWYORK, 

Murafiictares  Sarveyiog^  and  Arehitectti- 
ral  liistniroenta,Tbermome(er99  Pressure  and 
Yacaam  Oaoges  for  Steam  and  Sugar  Boil- 
ers. Galvanic  Batteries^  MUi*ary9  Naval  and 
Astronomical  Telescopes,  6lc  &a 


^ 


PROSPECTUS  TO  DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 

VOLS.    IX.    AND    X. 

ADAPTED   TO   THE   SOtJTHERN   AVD  WESTERN  STATES   OF  THE   UNION. 

Including  Slatittlts'of  Forefgn  and  Domettio  Indastry  and  Bntcrprise. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  NEW-ORLEANS,  AT  $5  PEE  ANNDM,  IN  ADVANCE. 


^  ^^  Complete  sets  of  the  work^  eight  volumes,  bound  handsomely,  are  for  sale  at 

I  the  office,  New  Orleans,  and  vnU  be  supplied  on  order,  deliverable  in  any  of  tfie  large 

/  citiei  or  towns.     They  are  an  invaluable  repository  of  practical  information  regard^ 

^  ing  our  country,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  public  and  private  library.    A 

<  few  sets  only  remain. 

/  Thi  Bbyiiw  is  now  rapidly  j^rowing  in  circulation,  and  will^exhibit  man^  great  im- 

i  provements  in  the  coming  year,  in  size,  matter  and  appearance.*  The  following  are  its 

\  leading  diTiaionB : 

j  I.  Literature. — Criticism,  easays,  poetry,  sketches  of  fact  and  fancy,  summariea  of  for- 

I  eign  and  domestic  news,  movements  in  New-Orleans,  &c. 

^  IL  Commerce. — Its  history,  laws  and  statistics,  commodities,  shipping,  navigatioo, 

^  treaties,  tariffs,  e:^port8  and  imports,  trade  of  the  South  and  West,  home  and  forei^  tr&de. 

'^  1II.---AGRICULTURE. — Discossions  upon  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  iWKan  com, 

^  wheat,  {arming  and  planting  interests,  statistics,  slavery  and  slave  laws.  &c. 

;;  IV.  MaKdfactures. — Progress  of  Manufactures  in  the  South  and  West. 

^  y.  Internal  Improvements. — Canals,  railroads,  plankroads,  general  intercommnnica- 

l  tion  South  and  West — in  the  Union  and  abroad. 

I  VI.  Statistics. — Complete  tables  upon  ail  of  the  above  heads— of  population,  resonr- 

!>  ces,  wealth,  mortality,  blacks  and  whites,  &c. 


B^  Three  months^  notice  of  discontinuance  required  from  subscribers. 


Payjnenta  ia  June,  1851. 

MitsissiPPi.— A.  R.  PcpuM.  $10.— 1>,  G.  Humphreys,  C.  T.  Alexander,  Jf.  Brown.  $27  50.— Johu  H.  De 
Loach,  G.  W;^imgloy,  $10,— W.  H.  McGchco,  Ewfnjf  &  Neal,  Chaa.  Kopporl,  Wheelli  &  Crawford,  Jno. 

!    D.  McLeraore,  Kersk  Sc  Gerson,  Dr.  W.  L.  Codffan,  $10.— Sitopherd  St.  Uoage,  Johnson  A  Lea,  Dr.  H.  tf . 

'    Weir,  J.  O.  Youi^^,  Br.  Charlea  Smith,  W.  H.  McCarrolI,  AlbrWge  Sc  Jonw,  H.  Allen,  jr.,  S.  W.  Land,  J.  C. 

'■    Gray,  9.  W.  White.  $10.— A.  S.  Brown,  $10.— Jamea  Parker,  J.  A.  Binford,  J.  M.  Cook,  $10.— H.  A.  RIddick, 

;    A.  Rognreuberger,  B.  D.  Neighbors,  I'hoiuas  L.  Dunlap,  Rodger  Barton,  $10.— Dr.  A.  P.  WUlia,  #10.-^. 

\    Bank  Mississippi. 

LoOTSiANA.— CarraiDe  Zeringue,  Jjidge'Moore,  $6.— F.  Mathieson,  R.  Taylor,  $10.— A.  E.  Mouton,  $20.— 

'    A.  Vauderslice,  $3.— B.  W.  Lyons,  $8.— Greenwood   &  Morris,  ^.—Harvey  Hopkins,  Boyle  ft  ^hunway, 

;    $3  Sa— Petor  Scoit,  Roht.  Preaux,  J.  L.  Chandler,  $25.— W.  McCrackeh,  $6.— Hon  H.  Bry,  J.  W.  Andrews, 
J.  R.  Moad,  W.  C.  Martin,  Walmsky  Sc  Brothers,  W.  Hanrut  W.  A.  Drake,  Chnrtopher  Adams,  $i:rX-J. 

;    T  Alexander,  W.J.  Lysle,  C  -H.  iTIower,  $10.— C.  C.  8.  Parrar.  Dr.  W.  Wilcox,  John  Whitman,  T.  B. 

'    Smith,  Isaiah  Garrett,  John  Ray,  $i0.— G.  W.  Copley,  $10.— Dr.  P.  W.  CaUihan,  MiUer  &.  Tibbetta.  W. 

^    Brashear,  $10. — Henry  Hoskius. 

;;        Alabama.— A.  R.  Manning,  $28.— F.  W.  Jourdan,  Reading  Room,  Charles  Jones,  W.  P.  Smith,  Edward 

;    Corning,  P.  Taylor,  $20.— John  Rudolph. 

>  Abkansab. — Wm.  Cloay«<r,  R.  Davidson,  Silas  Craig. 

;;        TxxAS.— Forbes  St  Co.,  J.  C.  Shaw,  B.  H.  Epperson,  A.  F.  James,  $30 — Doswell,  HiU  Sl  Co.  $15.— Harriet 

^  Gautier,$15.— Dr.  R.  Peebles. 

}        Missouu.— A.  R.  McNair.  $10.— G.  W.  Ooode,  J.  P.&  P.  B. Garasche,  W.  H.  Belcher,  Charles  L.  Tncker, 

;  J.  E.  Yeatroan,  J.  M.  Greely,  $2.— John  Lee.  Hon.  Ed.  Bates,  $10.— J.  M.  Krum,  $10.— F.  F.  Risk,  $S0l— R. 

>  Jennings,  $10.— W.  Pesch,  P.  Rich,  R.  Galloway. 

>  Tennkssbb.— R.  C.  Brinckley,  Hon.  J.  Bell,  $15.-R.  T.  Meigs.  $10.— J.  A.  McCampbell,  $15.- A.  Rkh- 
]    ard,  N.  Church,  R.  Cauftaan,  C.  D.  Porter,  $30. 

^  GBoaof  A.— Jos.  H.  Burroughs,  J.  H.  Welman,  J.  H.  Waring  A  Co.,  P.  Wilbergor  St  Son^ 

J  South  Cabclina.— Bank  ot  Georgetown,  $20. — J,  W.  Calhoun. 

I  NoETH  Carolina.— James  Maasett. 

>  Florida.- John  G.  Gambles,  $10.— Charles  Winter,  A.  J.  Collins. 

^  KBirrucKT.— James  Guthrie,  $10.— D.  H^  Davis,  $10.— G.  W.  L.  Marr,  $10.— J.  C.  Darby. 

<  Rhoob  Island.-  Charles  T.  James,  $30. 

f'  CoNWKcnctrr.— R.  Lee,  $2  50. 

;!  Nbw-Yobk.- A.  X.  San  Martin,  La  Chronica,  $10. 

I  Pbnnsylvania. — John  Grigg. 

>  DisraiCT  or  Columbia.— Congress  Library,  $3a 
ViBGiKiA.— Sute  Library,  $10.— J.  U.  Anderson.- R.  PiUunaon. 


^ 


•«■♦_*  Our  regular  travelling  agents  are  S. 


.     _  C.  Martyn,  J.  M.  Brabasoo,  J.  L.  Jourdas,  Ed.  Floyd  and  A.  B. 

Isaacson.    No  others,  without  a  special  power  with  oar  signature.    Mr.  Barnwell,  eoiuieeted  with  the  edho 
rial,  will  travel  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.     If  collections  are  not  acknowladged  on  cover  withia  thre« 
months,  subscribers  will  give  notice  to  the  office,  to  prevent  mbtakea. 
^^ Orders  for  bound  sets,  Hon.  R. McDonald,  Alabama. 


WBoua  xnrMBsa,  unzz. 
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DE  BOW'S  REVIEW 


OF    THE 


i  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES:; 

A  Monthly  Industrial  and  Literary  Jonmal ;  ^ 

COMMERCE.  AGRICULTURE.  MANUFACTURES, 

{  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  STATISTICS-HOME  AND  FOREIGN,  &C.  < 


"Commerce  C«  Hfnfl.*'— Carltlk. 


TABZ.1I  or 

ARTICLES. 

1.  AiCEBTCANSTEAMCoaiafUNICATIONWiTII 

Zm  MKOITK&IIAPrEAN 227 

By  C.  Edwards  Leiiter.  of  New-York. 
II.  Mi8»T98irPi.    By  J.  M.  Cbilton,  of  Miss.  2  {3 
HI.  HwTomiojU:.  and  Statistical  Sketches 
OF  LouisiAKA.     By  Judge  Carrixhaa .  . .  2o2 

IV.  STATIITICaL  AWO  llrsTOAICAL    COLLKC- 

Tfopia  or  Louisiana.     By  Dr.  James 

B.Peacoke 2fi:j 

V.  MmouKT 2t;>i 

VI.  iNTJCBioa  VAU.Eir  OF  NoBTii  America.  2?3 

D^artmtnt  of  AgrievHturc—Sn^  Mod«»  of 
Waier-roitiii^  Hemp;  Tea  Culture  in  the 
Southern  Slates  ;  Product  of  Turpentiuo  at 
the  Sooth;  History  and  Cultivation  of  Rice  ; 
Cottou  and  it*  Prospects 30-1 

Dtpartmemi  of  Commerce. — Commcrco  of  tin* 
United  States;  Free  Banking  Law  ;  Increase 
of  Bankingr  Capital  313 

Defortment  of  Ma»vfSctHres  and  Minrs  — E  x- 
tension  of  Cottou  and  Wool  Factories  at  the 


OONTBNT9* 

South;  Slave   Powijr  in  Cotton   Fdctorics;  315 
Coal  in  Arkansas ;  A  Silver  Mine  in  Vir;? inia,  !j 

Department  of  Internal  Improvementt.—Scw-  < 

Orleans  and  Mi*sibsi|tpi  Rail-Iload;   Louisi*  '< 

ana  and  Texas  RailKoad,  <&:c 32*2   ^ 

Miscellaneous   Department. —  DiFen<jc8  and  Po- 

culij.rities  of  the  Ncffro  Race  ;  Present  and 

Future  of  Texas;  Our  Land,  it«  Length  and 

Breadth  ;  Statistical  History  of  Mobile  ;  The 

i         Races  of  Man 331    ' 

QaUtry  of  Industry  anil  Enterprise. — R.  C. 
Hi  inkley,  Lsq.,  of  Mom|i!ii«,  Tenn.,  with  a 
Portrait 339 

Editorial  and  fjiterary  Corrrsponilrnce,  ffC. — 

General  Rajl-Roaii  Convention  of  the  .South-  ^, 

ern  and  Western  States;  L'uivcrsities.  Col- 
leges, Sec. ;  Cotton  Faitory  at  Now-Orleaus  ; 
Late  Puljlicalions — Reviews,  Ma:ra^inc8, 
&c. ;  Fennor'ti  Southern  Medical  Reports; 
Drs.  Rarton  nntl  Sinioiid's  Vital  Statistics  t 
Edttqri.ll  Notes — Contril)Utors;  Our  SnUscri- 
licrs:  Newspaper  and  other  Exchunirfs ; 
Medical  College  of  Louisiana  ;  The  World's 
Fuir 340 


J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

PROFESSOR  OF   TOMTICAL   ECON'OMT,   ETC.,   IN   THE   UMVERSIFT  OF    LOUISIA.VA. 


NEW-ORLEANS 


Published  by  J.  D.  8.  DE  BOW, 

a  EXCHANGE  PLACE,  Opposite  Post  Office, 

New  Orleans. 


8.   F.  DE  BOW,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
CORNER  OF  BROAD  .IND  BAY  STREETS. 

M.  BouLMET,  Mobile, 


NjnT'YuRX:    Berford  &  Co.  and  Bartlytt  &  Co.     Boston:    Rcddin?  it  Co.    Cinci.vNati:  Post  &  Co. 
8r.  Loun:     Arden  R  ^Smith,   Na^iivillk:  5  York  &,  Co.   Richmo.vd  :  J.:W.  Randolph.   Phil. 
AOKLPOXA :  T-  B.  Peterson,  Baltimore*  Wm.  Taylor  &,  Co.  Washixgto.v,  D.  C.  :  Frank  Taylor. 


P08TAGB   3   CZ2NT8. 


EAGLE  GIN-STAND, 

MAliUFACTURED    DV 

BATES,   HYDE   &   CO.,   BRIDGEWATER,   MASS. 

Geo.  II.  GRAY-&  Co.,  Boston.  J.  Heaud  &  Co.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Tufts  it  HoUAUT,  New-OrlennsjLn.  '  HAK^iis,  Memi>bis.  Tcim. 

JoH.f  Philips,  Mobile,  Ala.  Edward  Hocae,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Bakkr  &  Little,  Natchez,  Miss.  James  Hir.UAiiu,  NaiK»leon,  Ark. 

Taylor,  Hu.st  «5c  Co.,  Vick^bur^h,  do.  Wm.  Flagg,  BaoLelor's  Bond,  Miss. 

The  OTulersicned,  Mnniifarturers  of  the  Eaglk  GinStakd,  reppcrtlully  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Cotton  Piaxuers,  and  others  interested,  U)  s^tn^e  of  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  their  Gin-Standa  now  uliered  for  sale  : 

The  frame  of  the  macliine,  wljlch  is  po  es.<?entlnl  to  the  dornbiliTy  an<]  accnrate  worlvins; 
of  ilie  parts,  is  cousuucicd  in  a  more  pennahciit  and  puhstantinl  manner  ilian  forn;erly, 
having  eight  pests  or  stands,  and  is  permanently  secured  and  bound  totjetiier  witli  joint 
bolts. 

The  "Detached  Grates,"  which  have  been  in  exteiitiive  use  for  many  years,  have  b.een 
improved  in  tbrm,  and  adapted  to  other  parts  of  the  improved  maiiiine  ;  tliey  are  chilled 
or  hardened  where  most  exposed  to  Ji-iction,  and  in  their  preseiit  form  are  believed  to  be 
superior  in  many  respects  to  any  other  foiTii  of  srnte. 

The  "  Improved  Patent  Brusli,"  recendy  adde<]  to  the  Eaf^le  Gin-?tand,  is  believed  to 
combine  all  the  advnntnge.s  of  the  eyiinjer  or  close,  and  the  winged  or  open  brushes, 
avoiding  the  objection  to  which  both  these  forms  are  liable  ;  the  whole  supply  of  air  for 
the  draft  of  the  Staml  is  received  through  openings  in  ilic  Brush-heads,  and  forced  on t 
between  the  rows  of  bristles.  In  this  way,  a  more  full  and  uniform  current  ia  egtablifih* 
ed  ;  the  motes,  dirt  and  false  seeds  are  more  elVeclually  discncagcd  from  tlie  fibres,  and 
the  ginned  cotton,  when  delivered  into  the  lint-room,  has  tliut  peculiar  "combed'"  or 
"carded"  appearance  bo  well  known  to  dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  improvements,  not  neces.^ary  to  be  mentioned  in  this  circular, 
which  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  machii:e. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  satisfnciory  operations  of  these  Gins,  may  be  obtained  from 
their  agents, 

I^'  Ordera  aihlressed  to  us  directly,  or  to  either  of  oui-  agents,  will  receive  immediate 
attention. 

BATK9,  nVBE  St  €•. 
Bridffewafcr,  Mass* 


IV.  Billicnx'M  l!tii|car  Appnratua.IIoivnrd'ii  Tncanni  Paii«. 

To  Planters  who  wi^h  to  make  their  Sugars  entirely  by  steam,  the  X  RUlieux  Jpparatug  i!« 
known  to  l)C  the,  cheapest  ihai  h.ois  yr,i  hocii  introduced,  and  it  is  iicknnAvlc^ljrcd,  even  by  those 
persons  using  other  kind>i,  ns  britig  f  uprrior  as  rPL'iirtla  bimphrify,  ocon(>n)y  of  fuel,  and  hi  the  per- 
fection of  the  sugars  ma<lo  by  it.  Merrick  &.  Son  innke  cisbt  sizes  of  this  Apparatus.  Each 
Apparatus  Is  conipo?c«l  of  three  vacuuai  pan*,  a  puinpuijcr  enirinc,  the  syrup  aud  cnne-juice  clari- 
tferflbone  blank  filicrg  required  fir  each  nizT  two  l>lo\v-ups  for  molasses,  wrought  iron  vats 
for  filtered  cano-juice.  j^yrup  aud  n>olaMe«,  all  ih«?  cotinectinp  pipp*.  trouuhs.  valve*,  cocks,  Sec. — 
o  bono  black  revivifirr  and  *niall  steam  engine  to  carry  it.  The  whole  set  up,  complete  and 
ruutdug,  at  the  following  prices: 

The  Term?.— One-tenth  cash  on  delivery,  h\u\  the  balance  out  of  the  firkt  and  second  crops. 
Size  No.  1,  capable  of  makuig  in  21  h.      ^OUO  lb«.  first  sugars,     S7..500 

do 2 do 6!i00 do 11,000 

do 3 do «»ono do ,14.500 

do 4 do 12000 do l-^.OtJO 

do 5 do 15IM'0 do. 21,500 

do (> do li=or.O do..- .2."i,M0 

do 7 do 21000 do '2^.'>tK» 

do 8 do 24,000 do ;^2,0€0 

These  Apparatus  do  not  require  more  room  than  kettles,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  uew 
building  for  them.  The  brick  and  carpenter's  work  is  to  be  done  af  the  expense  of  the  planter, 
and  does  not  exceed  five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  above  jiricc  for  each  .Apparatus. 

Wesurs.  Merrick  Sc  Tuwne,  the  builders  of  these  Apparatus,  havlna  all  the  tools  and  necewnry 
facilities,  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  planters  any  other  kind  of  complete  Steam  .Apparatus  that 
they  muy  wanr,  upon  cheaper  terms  than  any  other  loniidry  in  this  country.  They  are  ready  to 
furnish  cither  the  Howard  or  Rillieux  Vacuum  Pan",  delivered  in  New-Orleans  coinplcto,  with 
all  the  cock«f,  valvep,  thermonietcri',  vacuum  gauge  condenser  and  air-pump,  lined  with  brafcs^at 
the  following.'  prices  : 

Size  No.  1,  capable  of  miiking  2^  gal.  syrup,      3000  lbs.  sugar,  $1..VK) 

do 2 do....  do COOO do. 1,700 

do 3 do do 9J!00...  da 2,070 

do 4 do do 1 21 H  lO do 2,330 

do .•> do do 1 5u00 do 2.550 

do « d( do IgOfO do 2.2?K) 

do....  7 do do 21000 do 3  080 

do 8 do do aiUUO do 3,340 

W.  E.  TflOMPSON,  New^rlcai- ,  A?cnt  for  Merrick  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia. 
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VOL.  XI.,  O.  S.]  ENLARGED  SERIES.  [VOL.  L.  No.  3. 

ART  L-AMERICAN  STEAM  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

Now  that  successful  experiment  has  demonstrated  our  ability  to 
cope  with  other  nations  in  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  the  time  has 
come  when  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be  extended ; 
and  with  the  hope  that,  by  calling  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
some  adventurous  spirit  may  be  induced  to  undertake  the  enterprise, 
we  have  prepared  with  some  care  the  following  article  on  a  link  of 

STBAMBRS   BETWEEN   THIS    COUNTRY   AND   THE   MEDITERRANEAN. 

A  residence  of  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  Italy,  has  given 
us  some  facilities  for  understanding  the  matter,  and  our  estimates 
are  drawn  from  investigations  on  the  ground  itself.  The  only  reason 
why  there  is  any  delay  in  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween New-York  and  any  part  of  the  world,  must  now  be  a  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  profitableness  of  the  investment.  If,  therefore,  it  can 
be  made  to  appear,  that  a  line  of  steamers  between  this  country  and 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  profitable,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  enterprise  would  be  at  once  undertaken  by  some  of 
our  commercial  houses. 

There  are  three  sources  of  reliance  for  the  support  of  such  a  line 
of  steamers,  which  wo  will  briefly  contemplate : 

FIRST,  FREIGHTS  ;   SECOND,  PASSENGERS  ;    THIRD,  LETTERS. 

First — Freights.  1 . — Outwardfreigh  is.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  most  versed  in  matters  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  that 
the  time  is  not  &,r  distant,  when,  through  some  more  economical 
arrangements,  by  which  the  capacity  of  steam-vessels  will,  relatively 
to  their  tonnage  and  machinery,  be  greatly  increased,  ocean  steamers 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  other  vessels  in  the  carrying  of  bulky 
freight    The  subject  has  for  several  years  been  agitated  by  many  of 
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the  first  commercial  houses  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  the  con' 
elusion  had  finally  been  adopted  by  many,  that  ocean  steamers  willy 
at  no  distant  period,  compete  with  other  vessels  in  the  transportation 
of  raw  cotton  and  tobacco,  provisions,  and  other  heavy  freights.  The 
consumption  of  cotton  and  tobacco  in  the  Mediterranean  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  last  eight  years.  Genoa  now  receives  in  our 
bottoms  70,000  bales  a  year,  and  in  Sardinian  bottoms  nearly  or 
quite  10,000.  That  port  alone  receives  from  8,000  to  10,000  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  annually  :  a  freight  steamers  would  be  sure  to  get, 
at  from  $16  to  $25  per  hogshead  ;  while  cotton  would  pay  from  1^ 
to  2J  cents  per  pound.  Coffee  in  our  vessels  now  supplies  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  Mediterranean.  Even  the  ports  of  Syria  get  a 
large  portion  of  their  coffee  from  Boston  and  New- York.  The  out- 
ward freights  of  the  fruit  vessels  of  this  country  are  nearly  always 
cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar ;  all  of  which  pay  high  freights,  and  the 
trade  may  be  greatly  extended.  For  more  than  forty  years  we  have 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  codfish  trade  with  that  sea.  Indigo,  of 
which  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  received  from  us,  at  one 
time,  almost  exclusively  their  supply,  is  no  longer  sent  from  North 
America,  since  its  cultivation  in  the  South  has  been  driven  out  by 
rice  and  other  products.  We  furnish  the  world  with  sperm  oil ;  and 
yet  the  Mediterranean  countries  are  chiefly  supplied  with  it  by  the 
English  and  French,  who  thus  have  the  profits  of  the  distribution 
trade. 

Any  quantity  of  grain,  breadstufls,  and  provisions,  from  America, 
may  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  advantage,  if  the  trade  is 
properly  managed.  Contracts  for  freight  might  be  made  on  favora- 
ble terms  vrith  the  American  agents  of  the  great  commercial  com- 
panies of  Europe,  who  are  now  obliged  to  charter,  at  high  prices, 
vessels  as  they  need  them  ;  and  as  these  ships  have  to  depend  upon 
accident  for  a  home  cargo,  and  can  seldom  find  one  for  a  southern 
port,  where  they  wish  ultimately  to  go,  they  are  compelled,  in  their 
voyage  out,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  return.  Thus  freight  is 
chained  with  both  ways.  These  companies,  who  now  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  principal  American  products,  having  a  necessity  for 
regular  supplies,  would  readily  contract  by  the  year,  at  remunerating 
prices,  for  all  their  freights.  There  are,  besides,  many  varieties  of 
American  manufactures,  which  could  be  exported  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  great  advantage,  most  of  which  have  hitherto  been  taken 
only  in  small  quantities,  as  commercial  ventures,  by  captains,  super- 
cargoes, and  small  capitalists.  No  doubt  whatever  exists  that  a 
cargo  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these  American  inventions,  which  are 
best  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  population  inhabiting  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  would  prove  exceedingly  profitable. 
Among  them  might  be  enumerated  more  particularly  India  rubber 
and  gutta  percfaa  goods,  especially  for  the  use  of  standing  armies. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  occurrence  of  the  revolution  of  France,  in 
1848,  with  the  revolutions  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  which  were  co- 
incident with  it,  an  extensive  system  of  contracts  would  have  been 
entered  into  between  our  large  American  houses,  for  the  supply  of 
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tile  French,  Sardinian,  and  other  Italian  goyemments,  with  almost 
unlimited  quantities  of  provisions,  which  enter  so  lai^ely  into  the 
consumption  of  soldiers  on  all  military  expeditions.  So,  too,  with  the 
French  government,  for  the  supply  of  its  immense  army  in  Algiers 
with  provisions.  None  but  those  who  have  made  the  calculation, 
will  readily  conceive  of  the  vast  number  and  quantity  of  articles 
which  enter  into  the  years'  consumption  of  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  particularly  in  a  country  like  Africa,  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  supply  of  those  wants  from 
this  country,  although  separated  by  a  great  distance,  must,  with  the 
facilities  of  modem  navigation,  be  extremely  profitable,  if  economi- 
cally, expeditiously,  and  prudently  managed.  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1846,  in  the  name  of  a  large  American  house,  we  addressed 
to  the  Duke  D'Aumale  a  communication,  proposing  a  contract  with 
the  French  government  for  supplying  the  colony  of  Algiers  with  all 
its  principal  articles  of  consumption.  We  had  previously  ascertained 
that,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  French  government  had  paid, 
on  an  average,  not  less  than  $12  a  barrel  for  its  flour,  $20  a  barrel 
for  mess  pork,  and  nearly  as  much  for  its  beef;  while  it  had  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  supply  of  those  dried  meats  which  are 
80  desirable  and  economical  in  that  country.  Any  American  mer- 
chant engaged  in  this  trade,  may  easily  make  a  calculation  on  the 
amount  of  profit  to  be  derived,  by  a  contract  of  not  less  than  250,000 
barrels  per  annum  of  these  products.  In  the  reply  of  the  Duke 
D'Aumale,  we  were  invited  to  visit  Algiers,  with  the  warmest  en- 
couragement tiiat  a  contract  would  be  entered  into  for  a  considerable 
period  for  the  entire  supply  of  the  army  of  Africa,  then  numbering 
135,000  men,  with  ten  different  articles  of  consumption.  The  gov- 
ernment was  wiling  to  close  a  contract  for  a  period  of  years,  for  cUl 
those  articles,  at  the  average  price  they  had  been  paying  for  the  pre- 
vious five  years.  It  was  a  grand  desideratum  which  they  had  never 
been  able  to  achieve  before,  to  be  sure  of  perfectly  regular  supplies  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  great  army  ;  and  there  was  not  a  country  in 
the  world  which  could  be  «ure,  at  all  seasons,  to  furnish  them,  except 
the  United  States.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  almost  constant  recurrence 
up  to  that  period,  that  government  vessels  were  obliged  to  be  dis- 
patched to  the  different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  procure  articles 
of  provision  at  any  price  for  which  they  could  be  purchased ;  and 
these  prices  were  ordinarily  very  high — frequently  double  the  rates 
already  specified.  Without  doubt,  a  discreet  application  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  also  meet  with  encouragement.  This  same  depart- 
ment of  commerce  might  be  instituted  to  advantage  with  other  gov- 
ernments on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Second — Passengers,  The  number  of  Americans  visiting  Italy 
has  already  become  very  great,  and  they  are  constantly  increasing. 
With  proper  facilities  for  getting  to  that  part  of  the  world  rapidly, 
and  economically,  the  number  would  at  once  be  augmented.  What 
the  amount  of  American  travel  may  be  in  Italy,  at  the  present  time, 
we  are  tmable  to  determine ;  but  two  years  ago,  not  much  less  than 
700  Americans  went  to  Italy  every  year ;  and  a  moment's  reflection 
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will  convince  any  person,  that,  with  the  facilities  of  direct  communi- 
cation, embracing  economy  in  time  and  expense,  immense  numbers, 
who  are  anxious  to  visit  that  country,  would  go,  where  now  it  cannot 
be  done.  There  are  various  classes  of  persons  who  would  visit  Italy 
during  the  winter  months  alone. 

Invalids  everywhere  look  upon  Italy  as  an  earthly  paradise,  where 
they  would  be  almost  sure  to  recover  their  health,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  mitigate  their  diseases.  Now,  there  are  but  two  modes  of  reach- 
ing Italy  ;  one  involving  great  expense,  and  both,  for  delicate  consti- 
tutions, a  vast  deal  of  exposure  and  haixlship.  The  invalid  must 
either,  after  making  a  voyage  to  England  or  France,  pass  over  the 
continent,  and  incur  great  fatigue  in  reaching  his  destination,  or  take 
passage  in  a  transient  vessel  from  Boston  or  New- York  ;  and  either 
of  these  modes  of  reaching  Italy  is  very  trying  for  delicate  persons. 
There  is  no  more  common,  nor,  perhaps,  mistaken  idea,  than  that 
mere  travel  and  change  of  scene  are  likely  to  benefit  invalids.  To 
recruit  wasted  strength,  and  renew  enfeebled  health,  by  traveling,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  invalid  be  preserved,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
from  exposure,  and  be  surrounded  with  many  of  those  little  comforts 
and  luxuries  which  minister  so  gratefully  to  the  taste  at  home.  We 
have  known  a  considerable  number  of  deaths  happen,  by  American 
invalids  attempting  to  reach  Italy  on  transient  vessels,  deprived  of 
every  comfort,  and  often  of  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  life.  The 
same  consequences  have  occurred  from  crossing  the  Alps,  where  a 
degree  of  exposure  is  incurred  at  any  period  of  the  year,  that  may 
well  make  the  most  robust  hesitate.  It  is  not  a  feat  that  can  be  per- 
formed by  everybody  with  impunity,  to'  leave  the  green  valleys  of 
Switzerland  on  a  warm  spring  or  summer  morning,  with  early  fruits 
and  flowers  to  regale  the  senses,  and  spend  the  next  twenty- four 
hours  in  wandering,  half  lost,  through  fields  of  eternal  snow,  in  mak- 
ing any  one  of  the  five  great  passes  of  the  Alps.  We  need  not  speak 
more  minutely  of  the  difficulties,  hardships,  and  exposures,  almost 
sure  to  be  incurred  by  the  invalid,  in  visiting  Italy,  either  by  the 
journey  of  the  Continent,  or  by  transient -vessels  from  the  United 
States.  And  yet,  with  all  these  discouragements  and  discomforts, 
almost  every  fall,  for  several  years  past,  about  fifty  passengers,  most 
of  them  in  search  of  health,  arrived  at  the  poit  of  Genoa  from  the 
United  States.  We  saw  most  of  them,  and  in  no  instance  were 
there  two  opinions  on  the  subject,  of  a  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  passengers  to  the  Mediterranean,  provided  the  same  facilities  ex- 
ist^ for  making  the  voyage,  as  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
If  this  voyage  could  be  reduced,  as  it  might  be,  to  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  days,  and  be  accomplished  with  certainty,  the  Americans 
who  would  visit  Italy  every  autumn,  would  be  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds where  they  are  now  numbered  by  tens. 

But  there  are  other  classes  of  persons  who  visit  Italy,  besides  inva- 
lids and  men  of  business.  Our  artists,  sooner  or  later,  most  of  them 
go  there,  and  multitudes  of  young  men,  who  are  now  struggling  man- 
fiilly  on,  with  small  means,  ambitious  at  some  future  day  of  achiev- 
ing eminence  in  their  art^  and  who  look  upon  Italy  as  a  distant  vision 
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of  beauty  never  to  be  realized,  would  visit  that  country,  if  it  could 
be  done  with  the  facilities  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  would  be- 
come an  everyday  event  for  persons  of  taste  and  men  of  leisure  to  go 
to  Rome,  if  it  were  not  so  long,  so  difficult,  and  so  expensive  a  jour- 
ney. There  is  not  a  people  in  the  world  more  alive  to  the  associa- 
tions of  that  country  than  the  Americans.  There  are  many  things 
which  the  Americans  and  the  Italians  possess  in  common.  There  is 
a  mysterious  tie  which  unites  men  born  in  this  country  with  those 
bom  in  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  Columbus  and  Vespucius. 
The  hope  of  republicanism  for  ages  lay  in  Italy.  It  was  the  republic 
of  Rome  which  finally  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  made 
the  name  of  the  "  Eternal  City"  listened  to  with  veneration  by  three 
quarters  of  the  globe.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  splendid  repub- 
fics  of  Italy  held  the  sacred  deposits  of  human  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion. Nearly  every  great  achievement  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  ac- 
complished during  the  florid  period  of  the  Italian  republics.  It  is 
chiefly  to  these  republics  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  arts, 
the  literature,  and  the  science,  which  have  since  blessed  mankind ; 
and  even  within  the  last  three  years,  the  latent  sympathies  of  the 
Italians  for  those  liberties  we  enjoy,  have  been  fully  developed  in 
heroic  efforts  made  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula  to  achieve  their 
national  independence.  The  baleful  influence  of  despotism  which  for 
ages  has  weighed  like  an  incubus  upon  those  beautiful  but  unfortu- 
nate countries,  has  never  gone  so  far  as  even  to  deaden,  or  palsy,  in 
any  great  degree,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians  for  freedom.  To 
them,  as  to  us,  seems  to  belong  pre-eminently  an  intuitive  love  of 
liberty.  Crushed,  broken,  bruised,  bleeding,  mangled  and  slaugh- 
tered, Italy  is  substantially  in  our  times,  the  same  country,  and  the 
Italians  are  the  same  race  they  were  when,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  they  came  up  first  of  all  among  those  who  lifted  the  torch 
of  civilization,  and  kept  it  burning  till  the  coming  of  a  better  age. 
The  associations  of  Italy  are  more  grand  and  stirring  than  any  others, 
except  those  which  belong  to  the  spreadings  of  Judea,  where  pro- 
phets smote  their  harps,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  impressed  his 
footsteps.  They  are  connected  with  all  that  is  memorable  in  human 
glory.  The  ruinsof  Pestum  tell  of  edifices  which  rose  and  fell  before 
what  is  commonly  called  antiquity  was  bom.  But  Rome  is  the 
most  affluent  source  of  stirring  and  impressive  recollections.  There 
is  something  bordering  on  truth,  in  the  epithet,  "Eternal  City," 
which  we  usually  ascribe  to  the  vanity  of  her  citizens.  The  great 
events  that  have  occurred  in  Italy  fill  the  mind  with  the  most  solemn 
associations.  Most  of  the  military  chieftains  of  the  earth  have  been 
there  with  their  gloomy  and  terrible  hosts.  The  plow  can  hardly 
turn  up  a  furrow  that  has  not  been  marked  by  the  car  of  some  trium- 
phal conqueror.  Her  fields  and  hills  have  all  been  the  scenes  of  the 
shocks  of  armies,  and  the  flying  of  shattered  battalions.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  Italy,  to  a  mind  conversant  with  her  history,  is  filled 
with  millions  of  spirits.  A  solitary  Roman  milestone,  that  told  the 
traveler  how  far  he  had  gone  on  the  Appian  way  from  the  Eternal 
City,  fills  the  mind  with  the  grandest  im^es.  One  cannot  look  on 
it,  without  thinking  of  the  great  captains  and  consuls  flying  to  their 
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distant  provinces,  or  returning,  for  the  honors  of  a  triiunph,  to  the 
centre  of  power. 

These  associations,  which  are  felt  bj  all  mankind  in  civilized 
countries,  are  felt  in  few  regicms  with  greater  force  than  in  the 
United  States ;  and  if  arrangements  existed  by  which  invalids,  art- 
ists, and  men  of  taste,  leisure  or  fortune,  could  visit  that  country 
in  the  manner  intimated,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  persons  who  would  make  the  voyage.  The  passenger  trade  out 
would  be  a  considerable  item. 

Another  point  should  not  be  overlooked :  there  would  be  a  large 
carrying  trade  for  our  navy.  If  there  could  be  an  arrangement 
made,  as  there  should  have  been  long  ago,  with  the  government,  to 
supply  by  merchantmen  the  place  of  the  expensive  and  dilatory  sys- 
tem  of  Relief  and  Store  ships,  on  which  the  navy  department  now 
rely  for  the  transportation  of  provisions  to  our  Mediterranean  sta- 
tion, the  government  would  reap  a  great  advantage.  It  is  the  opi> 
nion  of  Commodore  Morris,  Commodore  Moi^n,  and  a  lai^e  num- 
ber of  other  naval  officers  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  that  the 
government  could  better  afibrd  to  pay  five  times  the  ordinary  price 
of  freight,  if  Uiey  could  by  contract  regularly  supply  our  naval  sta- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean  with  its  stores,  rather  than  to  continue  the 
present  expensive,  inefficient,  and  dilatory  system  of  store  ships. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances,  these  provisions  are  accumulated  in 
such  quantities  at  our  naval  depot,  that,  on  inspection,  they  have 
been  condemned  as  unfit  for  use ;  and  the  government  has  been 
made  to  pay  vast  sums  unnecessarily  in  consequence  of  this  system. 

TnjRD-^Letters.  Although  our  intercourse  with  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing,  is  still  not  in- 
Umate  enough  to  justify  the  establishment  of  expensive  postal 
routes  of  communication  ;  yet  it  is  believed  that  a  very  considerable 
revenue  would  be  derived  from  the  carrying  of  letters  by  a  line  of 
steamers.  The  government  could  afford  to  pay  for  carrying  the 
mails  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  remunerating 
sum.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  compelled  to  rely  even  for  the  car- 
rying of  its  dispatches  to  our  naval  commanders  on  that  station  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  transient  vessels,  or  the  ordinary  routes 
over  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We  have  known  an  instance  in 
which  a  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  others  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  were  required  in  our  home  service,  and  ordered  to  return  im- 
mediately, when  the  dispatch  did  not  reach  the  commander  until 
fourteen  weeks  after  it  was  sent.  The  government  suffered  great 
inconvenience  and  loss  in  consequence  ;  and  our  naval  commanders 
bave  long  complained  that  they,  their  officers  and  their  crews,  were 
subjected  to  a  heavy  and  needless  expense,  as  well  as  immense 
inconvenience,  by  not  having  regular,  rapid,  and  economical  commu- 
nication with  their  country. 

Another  consideration  of  some  importance  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Along  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
stationed  consuls,  and  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
necessary,  for  the  exigencies  of  commerce,  even  in  times  of  peace. 
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and  above  all  would  it  become  so,  in  the  event  of  a  war  between 
this  country  and  any  of  the  European  powers,  or  even  of  a  general 
war  in  Europe,  to  have  independent  means  of  communicating  with 
the  agents  of  this  country.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
we  shall  thus  be  compelled  to  suffer  an  inmiense  amount  of  loss,  as 
we  were  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  from  not  being  able  to  com- 
municate rapidly  and  directly  with  our  consular  and  diplomatic 
agents.  In  exigencies  of  the  kind,  it  is  necessary  for  a  government 
to  rely  upon  certain  and  unfailing  sources,  to  carry  out  its  purposes, 
and  protect  its  honor  and  the  interests  of  its  citizens.  Tliese  are  the 
motives,  we  apprehend,  why  Great  Britain,  whose  eagle  eye  is  fixed 
on  every  commercial  point  of  interest  on  the  globe,  and  by  fair 
means  or  fbul,  establishes  some  nucleus  or  foothold,  to  serve  as  an 
available  point  in  war,  has  established  that  world-wide  system  of 
oceanic  steam  navigation,  by  which,  as  a  neutral  power,  in  the  colli- 
sions of  all  other  nations,  she  can  carry  on  profitable  trade,  and  keep 
all  the  channels  of  her  commercial  intercourse  open  and  unharmed. 
This  nation  has  at  last  woke  to  the  necessity  of  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  Great  Britain  in  her  system  of  ocean  steam  navigation  ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  before  ten  years  have  passed,  we  shall  have  made 
the  same  system  almost  universal.  Our  rapidly  increasing  com- 
merce will  require  it,  wherever  the  flag  of  our  merchantmen  waves. 
No  matter  how  distant  the  sea,  nor  how  perilous  the  navigation,  the 
fli^  of  the  navy  must  follow  it ;  and  it  has  already  become  a  matter 
of  the  last  importance,  in  the  efficient  administration  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  have  unfailing,  regular,  and  reliable  means  of  communica- 
tion by  steam  with  every  part  of  the  world.  We  can  no  longer  rely 
upon  the  uncertain  and  occasional  services  of  transient  vessels.  A 
direct  and  rapid  communication  must  be  kept  up  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  all  its  representatives  in  foreign  countries ;  and  if  the 
time  ever  comes,  and  come  it  must,  that  our  entire  consular  system 
shall  be  reformed,  and  an  efficient  organization  established,  which 
has  so  long  been  demanded,  the  argument  we  are  now  elaborating 
will  make  itself  felt  with  all  its  force. 

It  ought  to  be  enough  to  contemplate,  for  a  single  moment,  the 
unmeasured  advantages  which  the  commerce  and  political  influence 
of  Great  Britain  acquire,  through  the  agency  of  its  efficient  consu- 
lar system.  By  means  of  those  five  hundred  commercial  agents, 
and  the  facilities  of  her  steam  navigation,  she  can,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  control  the  movements  of  the  world.  She  never  relies 
on  casualty.    She  makes  her  provision  beforehand. 

No  argument  has  ever  been  raised  against  that  stupendous  system 
of  intercourse  she  maintains  with  foreign  nations,  because  of  its  ex- 
pense. It  has  been  contended  by  M*Culloch,  Dr.  Bowring,  Hume, 
and  other  great  commercial  authors,  in  and  out  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  every  pound  sterling  expended  on  this  system,  brings 
back  thousands ;  and  even  the  most  clamorous  and  radical  politicians 
in  England  are  loudest  in  its  defence.  Cobden,  the  hero  of  cheap 
bread,  in  his  memorable  attack  on  the  government  for  expending  so 
Tast  an  amount  in  maintaining  its  enormous  standing  army,  wai 
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careful  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  what  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
and  what  was  deemed  by  the  government  necessary  for  the  support 
of  its  empire,  or  the  preservation  of  itself  in  an  attitude  of  readiness 
for  a  general  collision  with  foreign  nations.  Arguments  which  have 
never  been  answered,  and  which  never  can  be,  have  been  adduced  by 
the  men  we  have  named,  and  hosts  of  able  writers,  in  the  liberal  jour- 
nals of  England,  in  favor  of  the  entire  system  of  able  and  efficient 
commercial  representation,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  Britain  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
While  these  statesmen  are  jealous  of  every  unnecessary  expense,  and 
every  military  display,  which  may  inflame  a  spirit  of  aggression  or 
conquest,  they  have  been  the  ablest  defenders  and  the  most  vigilant 
guardians  of  that  noble  system  of  commercial  protection  and  interna- 
tional communication,  which  enables  the  British  merchant  to  hold 
intimate,  regular,  rapid,  and  economical  correspondence  with  his 
agents  in  every  country,  and  the  government  itself  to  have  sure  and 
imfailing  means  of  forwarding  its  dispatches,  and  receiving  the  earliest 
possible  intelligence  from  its  agents  around  the  globe. 

This  country  has  got  to  come  to  the  British  system.  The  first 
general  war  in  Europe,  and,  above  aU,  the  first  collision  with  Eng- 
land, would  make  all  this  a  matter  of  history ;  although  it  may  now 
seem  to  some  to  be  but  the  creation  of  the  imagination  We  advo- 
cate no  useless  expense  for  the  promotion  of  only  a  possible  good ; 
and  we  are  far  from  fiivoring  extravagance  or  display  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  But  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  in 
some  respects  we  have  been  too  niggardly  in  our  government  appro- 
priations. We  have  allowed,  for  instance,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  government,  the  representation  of  our  commercial  interests  in 
foreign  countries  to  depend  upon  accident  and  casualty.  No  provision 
has  been  made  for  an  able,  permanent,  and  efficient  consular  represen- 
tation. In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  we  have  had  but  few  well 
qualified  American  citizens  to  take  care  of  our  interests.  The  con^ 
sular  office  has  generally  been  filled  by  foreigners ;  and,  although 
among  them  there  have  been  not  a  few  instances  of  able  and  intelli- 
gent men,  still  the  instances  have  been  very  rare  in  which  we  have 
been  represented  by  individuals  who  had,  even  with  the  good  of  the 
country  in  view,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  our  laws  and  commerce,  to 
be  able  to  vindicate  the  one,  or  protect  the  other.  We  have  allowed 
our  commercial  representatives  to  prosecute  commercial  pursuits; 
and  they  were  compelled  to  do  it,  to  get  their  bread,  since  the  go- 
vernment paid  them  little  or  nothing  for  their  services.  It  is  too  late 
in  the  day  for  any  intelligent  man  to  deny  that  the  prosecution  of 
commercial  business  or  speculations,  on  the  part  of  a  commercial 
officer,  must,  of  necessity,  impair,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  his  useful- 
ness. How  is  a  consul  likely  to  give  disinterested  advice  to  Ameri- 
can merchants  and  shipmasters,  in  a  foreign  port,  when  he  himself 
may  be  directly  interested  either  in  withholding  intelligence  from 
them,  or  misleading  them  in  some  manner,  for  the  promotion  of  his 
own  interests.    The  experience  of  governments,  in  all  ages,  has  proved 
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incontestablj,  that  they  cannot  rely  upon  faithful  and  elRcient  ser- 
yices,  where  the  individuals  in  their  employment  are  not  fully  remu- 
nerated. In  this  respect,  our  government  will  be  compelled  in  the 
end  to  resort  to  the  same  policy  which  commercial  men  have  prac- 
tised, from  the  time  that  commerce  began ;  namely,  of  stationing  at 
every  post,  where  its  interests  are  liable  to  peril,  or  subject  to  ad- 
vancement, its  own  confidential  agents,  whose  interests  were  so  well 
consulted  by  their  employers,  that  they  could  be  depended  upon  in 
any  emergency.  I^  for  instance,  our  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time 
being,  would  contemplate  for  a  single  hour  the  system  adopted  by 
the  two  great  houses  of  Rothschild  and  Barings,  he  might  learn  a 
lesson  he  should  lose  no  time  in  inculcating  on  the  national  Con- 
gress. There  is  not  a  large  seaport  in  the  world,  where  they  have 
not  confidential  agents,  well  selected,  and  fully  qualified  for  their 
duties,  who  are  sure,  in  any  event,  to  watch  after  their  interests — who 
not  only  see  that  their  employers  are  never  defrauded,  or  made  to 
sufifer  loss,  but  who  keep  vigilant  guard  over  every  passing  event, 
and  lose  no  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  circumstances  for  the 
promotion  of  their  interests.  The  opening  of  every  morning's  mail> 
by  either  of  these  houses,  calls  into  requisition  a  larger  number  of 
clerks  than  the  Department  of  State  ever  dreamed  of.  Not  a  steamer 
arrives  from  a  foreign  port,  which  does  not  bring  the  latest  commu- 
nications from  its  agents.  The  course  of  every  vessel  on  every  ocean 
is  tracked,  and  the  fate  of  every  cargo  is  told.  The  result  of  every 
speculation  is  known  at  the  earliest  moment.  The  state  of  the  mar- 
kets is  brought  to  their  view  by  every  arrival.  Every  new  commer- 
cial and  political  aspect  is  unfolded.  Not  a  dollar  is  lost,  except  by 
the  most  unforeseen  casualty  ;  and  millions  are  won  every  year  in 
the  noble  game  of  commerce.  Either  of  these  houses  has  in  its 
employment  a  more  numerous  and  efficient  corps  of  men  than  our 
government  ever  employed  in  foreign  countries.  They  are  reliable, 
because  they  are  well  chosen,  and  well  paid  for  their  trouble. 

Hitherto  our  government  has  acted  on  the  principle,  that,  for  the 
honor  of  serving  it,  men  were  sufficiently  rewarded.  A  hue  and  cry 
has  been  raised  every  time  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  the 
enormous  evils  of  our  commercial  representation  ;  but  it  somehow  or 
other  happens,  that  there  is  very  little  objection  raised  in  Congress, 
whenever  a  small  or  large  sum  of  money  is  to  be  expended  at  home; 
and  almost  every  day  our  national  legislature  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states,  pass  with  acclamation,  appropriations  of  the  most 
doubtful  utility,  where  the  money  is  to  be  expended  in  a  manner 
likely  to  cause  it  to  slip  through  slippery  fingers  into  the  hands  of 
intriguing  politicians.  But  if  a  great,  a  national  object  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, which  will  add  glory  and  dignity  to  the  nation,  or  in  the 
long  run,  increase  its  wealth,  protect  the  interests  of  its  citizens,  and 
add  power  and  influence  to  the  state,  it  is  at  once  branded  with 
odium,  and  subjected  to  the  most  malignant  attacks.  In  all  our  foreign 
policy,  Guizot,  the  French  statesman,  once  remarked,  that  "  we,  a 
nation  of  Yankees,  had  never  l)een  able  to  get  a  Yankee  administra- 
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tion.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  diapter,  we  were  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish." 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  intended  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, since  a  long  residence  in  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
taught  us,  by  experience,  the  force  of  these  arguments.  We  doubt 
not,  however,  that  at  the  present  time,  when  our  government,  as 
well  as  our  people,  are  feeling  a  deeper  interest  than  ever  before  in 
these  matters,  if  a  company  were  formed  for  steaming  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, Congress  and  the  cabinet  would  be  disposed  to  encourage 
it,  not  only  by  paying  a  fair  price  for  carrying  freight  to  our  naval 
stations,  and  of  letters,  newspapers  and  dispatches ;  but,  also,  an 
extra  allowance  for  these  great  advantages,  which  would,  incidental- 
1 V,  but  legitimately,  flow  to  our  commerce,  from  the  institution  of 
those  new  relations  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  direct 
steam  navigation  with  the  Mediterranean.  But  there  is  another  de- 
partment of  this  subject,  perhaps,  still  more  practical.  We  have 
thus  far  spoken  only  of  the  outward  voyage. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  passage  home  ;  and  in  this  respect,  the 
chances  of  profit  are  likely  to  be  more  apparent. 

First — Home  Freights.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  these,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  region  on  the  globe  from  which  our  importations 
require,  as  a  general  rule,  such  short  passages.  Many  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits  in  the  world  grow  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Hitherto,  although  some  of  our  main  reliances  have  been 
upon  the  Mediterranean  countries,  yet  we  are  not  able  to  receive  its 
fresh  fruits  under  any  circumstances,  in  their  best  order  ;  and  it  has 
long  been  known,  among  our  Mediterranean  merohants,  that  the  im- 
portation of  fruits  at  all,  from  that  part  of  the  world,  is  a  hazardous, 
although  often  an  extremely  fortunate  branch  of  commerce.  Robert 
G.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  Peter  Harmony,  of  New- York,  and  other  firms 
which  accumulated  fortunes  in  this  business,  have,  at  many  periods, 
in  consequence  of  immense  losses  by  long  passages,  or  the  sudden 

Glutting  of  the  markets,  been  tempted  to  give  up  the  trade  altogether ; 
ut,  from  time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  short  passages  and  high 
rates  in  the  market,  have  realized  such  great  profits,  they  have 
continued  the  commerce,  and  realized  from  it  great  wealth.  We  will 
specify  some  of  the  fruits  and  products  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
enter  so  largely  into  American  consumption. 

The  oranges  and  lemons  of  the  Mediterranean  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  nowhere  can  they  be  furnished  on  ship-board, 
taking  year  by  year,  at  a  less  price.  It  is  now  calculated  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  oranges  shipped  from  the  Mediterranean 
ever  get  into  our  market  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  because, 
it  is  necessary,  in  picking  fruit  of  this  description,  to  calculate  on  a 
voyage  of  not  less  than  sixty  days,  and,  as  a  rule,  anything  beyond 
that  time  is  ruinous.  Now,  for  fruit  to  endure  a  passage  of  this  kind, 
with  the  delay  of  boxing,  getting  on  board  and  discharging,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  be  picked  before  it  is  ripe ;  and,  secondly,  when  it 
is  used,  it  will  be  almost  destitute  of  its  native  flavor,  when  allowed 
to  ripen  on  the  tree  till  transferred  to  the  table.    It  must  be  equally 
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evident,  that  with  regular  transmission  by  steamers,  in  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  days,  from  Marseilles,  Sicily,  or  Gibraltar,  the  fruit  would 
arrive  in  great  perfection,  for  it  could  ripen  before  it  was  picked,  and 
still  reach  our  American  market  in  a  much  better  state.  We  con- 
tend, also,  that,  although  steamers  cannot,  so  long  at  least  as  a  great 
portion  of  their  freight  capacity  is  occupied  by  heavy  and  bulky  ma- 
chinery, compete  with  ordinary  sailing  vessels  in  many  instances, 
yet,  in  the  matter  of  fruits,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  higher 
freights  can  be  paid,  and  still  larger  profits  be  realized,  for  that  the 
importer  gets  a  better  article,  or  delivers  it  in  a  finer  state,  and  of 
necessity  commands  a  higher  price.  Hence  we  find  that  our  steamers 
almost  invariably  come  from  Europe  freighted  to  the  full,  with  fine 
goods.  There  are  many  of  these,  too,  in  the  Mediterranean,  which, 
alUiough  not  liable,  like  fruit,  to  be  spoiled  by  a  long  passage,  are 
yet  exposed  to  a  still  greater  comparative  damage  by  sea  water ;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean  from  which  any  regular 
communications  are  sustained  with  the  United  States. 

We  can  enumerate  articles  of  intrinsic  value  which,  for  purposes 
of  trade,  require  quick  transit, — such  as  silks,  velvet,  laces,  embroider- 
ie$,  fine  mttslins,  watches,  jewelry,  sculpture,  paintings,  and  all  works 
of  art.  llie  opium  of  Syria,  too,  with  many  other  choice  drugs, 
could  afford  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for  a  rapid,  safe,  and  regular 
transportation.  We  have  known  a  vessel  of  150  tons,  from  the  port 
of  Smyrna,  to  bring  with  it  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  value, 
and  make  a  passage  of  ninety  days  at  that.  Now,  calculate  the  inter- 
est upon  two  millions  of  dollars  for  ninety  days,  adding  to  it  the  in- 
surance :  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  would  be  the  amount  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  three  for  insurance,  would 
pay  for  several  trips  of  a  steamer  fully  competent  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade ;  and,  although  this  was  a  rare  instance,  yet  it  is  known, 
that  all  the  goods  of  intrinsic  value  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  now 
subjected  to  a  corresponding  delay  and  expense.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  by  those  who  have  examined  the  subject,  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  why  the  French  silks  and  velvet  goods  have,  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  been  steadily  and  successfully  crowding  the  superior 
products  of  Italy  of  the  same  kind  out  of  our  market,  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  rapidity  and  economy  of  Atlantic  transportation ;  for 
those  merchants,  who  have  carefully  tried  the  experiment,  have  dis- 
covered that  by  taking  trouble  enough  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
and  even  by  incurring  an  extra  expense  of  sending  their  Italian  goods 
overland  to  Havre,  have  still  been  enabled  to  procure  and  sell,  in 
the  American  market,  either  a  better  article  of  silk  goods  for  the 
same  price  as  the  French,  or  the  same  article  at  a  less  price ;  either 
of  which  is  equivalent  to  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  our  argument. 
The  looms  of  Italy  are  still  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Genoa  velvet 
has  never  yet  been  equalled  by  France  ;  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  Italian  silks  will  be  fully  crowded  out  of  the  market  by  those 
of  other  nations.  We  contend,  and  what  we  say  is  the  result  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  in  connection  with  the  largest 
manufactories  of  silks,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  that,  if  Italy  had  as 
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many  facilities  for  communication  with  our  markets  as  France  has, 
her  ancient  supremacy  in  silk  manufactures  would  again  return. 

Another  thing  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  sudden  and  im- 
mense increase  of  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  of  late  years,  will 
not  only  greatly  extend  those  branches  of  ours  already  established, 
but  open  ways  for  new  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of 
rail-roads  from  the  sea  to  the  centre  of  Europe,  changing  old  routes  of 
commerce.  Switzerland  and  the  German  States,  and  Southern  and 
Central  France,  will  thus,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely,  as  they  are 
now  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  with  our  products,  and  through  the 
same  channel  return  us  theirs,  at  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles. 
The  great  Italian  railway,  which  is  now  boring  its  immense  tunnel  of 
six  miles  through  the  Appennines,  from  Genoa  into  Piedmont,  and 
from  Piedmont  through  Savoy,  and  thence  into  France,  will,  in  spite 
of  everything,  ultimately  be  the  main  channel  of  intercourse  between 
the  eastern  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  the  countries  to  the  norths 
Over  this  railroad  will  come  back  to  Genoa  a  vast  amount  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Europe  for  our  markets,  as  the  most  convenient  port  of 
embarkation,  the  very  moment  that  means  of  direct,  regular,  and 
rapid  intercourse  are  established  with  this  country.  Even  now, 
while  this  railroad  is  unfinished,  not  less  than  40,000  bales  of  cottoa 
are  carried  every  year  over  the  Appennines,  and  across  the  vale  of 
Lombardy  to  Milan,  by  the  slow,  toilsome,  and  expensive  process  of 
horse,  ox,  and  mule  trains. 

llie  common  wines  of  all  these  countries,  which  cannot  bear  a  long 
passage,  might  be  very  generally,  and  advantageously,  for  purposes 
of  health,  temperance,  and  commerce,  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  These  wines  now  rarely  come  to  America,  or  when  they  are 
brought,  they  are  contaminated  by  alcohol,  which  is  necessary  as  a 
means  of  preservation  during  long  passages.  It  is  known  that  not 
less  than  sixty  millions  of  people  in  the  islands,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  use  these  light  and  cheap  wines  for  their  com- 
mon beverage.  That  they  are  healthful,  and  that,  so  fer  from  pro- 
moting intemperance,  they  almost  entirely  banish  it  from  these  coun- 
tries, are  facts  equally  well  ascertained.  When,  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  grosser  products  of  the  soil,  we  shall  have  reduced  its  average 
strength,  and  accumulated  wealth,  we  shall  cultivate  the  grape  for 
wine,  to  a  great  extent ;  but,  till  then,  we  wish  to  see  the  light  wines  of 
the  South  of  Europe  enter  largely  into  the  system  of  our  commercial 
exchanges ;  and  to  bring  this  desirable  object  about,  they  must  have  a 
certain  and  rapid  transportation.  There  are,  besides,  pickled  fruits  ; 
candied  fruits  in  liqtLors  ;  rosolios  and  cordials  ;  pickled  fish  ;  fine 
cheeses^  vermicelli  and  macaroni  of  superior  qualities ;  fine  table  oiU^ 
which  can  never  bear  long  passages,  and  which  now  we  never  receive 
in  a  perfectly  pure  state ;  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  light,  pure, 
palatable,  southern  wines,  which  can  be  imported  and  sold  here  at  a 
large  profit,  for  fifly  cents  a  gallon,  and  which  are  now,  in  their  ordi- 
nary integrity  and  flavor,  entirely  unknown  in  America,  except  to 
travelers,  who  wonder  why  they  have  not  been  introduced  here, 
since  we  are  made  to  pay  five  times  the  price  for  false  and  villainous 
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imitations,  destructive  of  health,  and  fruitful  of  bad  consequences 
every  way  ;  fruits^  now  entirely  unknown  among  us,  because  hith- 
erto they  could  not  be  transported  without  utter  loss ;  large  quanti- 
ties of  vineSy  roots,  flowers,  trees,  and  delicate  exotics,  which  'are  culti- 
vated to  so  vast  an  extent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  which  a 
large  trade  is  carried  on  with  all  countries  that  can  be  reached  by 
steam — these  are  some  of  the  specifications  which  we  have  not  space 
lefl  to  dwell  upon  with  more  minuteness. 

Although  the  main  reliance  for  profit,  in  prosecuting  any  branch  of 
commerce,  is  in  the  cultivation  of  those  that  are  already  introduced, 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  largest  fortunes  that  have  ever  been  made 
in  commercial  transactions,  have  come  from  the  opening  of  new  fields. 
If  an  American  steamer  should  land,  even  without  a  warning,  some 
day,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
where  the  crop  of  oranges  is  so  abundant,  that  in  an  enterprise  of 
Charles  Albert's,  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  of  opening  a  road 
through  an  inaccessible  part  of  that  island,  one  of  its  principal  diffi- 
culties consisted  in  removing  not  less  than  five  to  ten  feet  of  rich 
manure,  made  by  successive  crops  of  oranges  that  had  fallen  for  ages 
upon  the  soil,  rendering  it  so  soft  that  it  would  not  serve  for  the  bed 
of  a  road — it  would  not  be  difficult — and  a  steamer  could  do  it  in  al- 
most any  weather — ^to  select  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the 
peasants  could,  at  a  merely  nominal  expense,  freight  a  vessel  within 
a  day  or  two,  with  the  richest,  the  most  luxuriant  and  highly  flavored 
fruit  that  grows  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Oranges,  for  instance,  of 
enormous  size,  fresh  from  the  stem,  would  arrive  with  the  leaves 
scarcely  withered,  in  our  market,  and  be  served  up  upon  our  tables, 
adding  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  luxury  to  our  system  of  life. 
It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  an  experiment  of  this  kind 
would  be  attended  with  vast  profit,  and  that  it  might  be  graduated 
into  a  system  that  would  add  new  luxuries  and  embellishments  to 
existence. 

Secondly — Passengers.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  one  thousand 
Italians  a  year  now  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  The  completion 
of  the  railway  from  Genoa  to  Switzerland,  and  the  collateral  branches 
to  Gennany,  will  bring  immense  numbers  of  emigrants  who,  being  a 
better  class  of  people  than  the  British  Islands  furnish,  pay  higher 
prices.  There  is  a  district  of  country  in  the  central-southern  portion 
of  the  continent,  embracing  not  less  than  sixty  millions,  exclusive  of 
the  twenty  millions  of  Italy,  who  would  save  time  and  money  by  this 
route  ;  and  even  now  they  go  this  way,  crowding  every  transient  Sar- 
dinian vessel  to  suffocation,  and  paying  high  prices  at  that.  Most  of 
our  vessels  that  go  to  the  Mediterranean,  sail  either  from  southern 
ports,  carrying  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  consequently  wish  to  return 
at  once  in  the  same  trade  to  the  south ;  or  they  are  transient  vessels 
from  Boston,  which  carry  out  "Yankee  notions,"  and  return  with 
fruit.  As  a  rule,  these  vessels  land  at  Genoa  or  Leghorn.  From 
thence  the  southern  vessels  go  to  the  islands  for  salt,  and  the  northern 
vessels  to  Sicily  or  Spain  for  fruits,  refusing  in  both  cases  to  take 
pssaengers.     But  still  American  oaptains  are  often  called  upon  by  the 
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Italians,  in  large  parties,  to  charter  their  vessels ;  and  they  offered 
them  su£Scient  inducements  to  abandon  the  remainder  of  their 
voyage,  and  return  to  a  southern  port,  by  putting  from  one  to  three 
hundred  passengers  into  their  ships,  at  a  price  for  steerage  passage  of 
not  less  than  $40  to  $70.  Besides,  Americans  who  have  seen  Italy 
are  almost  sure  to  have  seen  the  Continent,  and  wish  to  return  direct 
to  a  northern  port,  instead  of  passing  back  over  the  countries  they 
have  visited.  During  the  last  three  years,  while  those  revolutions 
and  changes  were  agitating  Italy,  tkousaruls  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  better  class  of  its  population  would  have  been  glad  to  emigrate 
to  this  country,  bringing  with  them,  in  many  instances,  wealth,  and 
in  all  instances  an  appreciable  amount  of  works  of  art  and  taste,  love 
of  liberty,  and  refinement  of  manners.  Now,  as  commercial  men,  we 
regard  importations  of  this  kind  as  matters  of  some  importance. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Spurzheim,  Dr.  FoUen,  Pro£ 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Bachi,  Senor  Foresti,  Gov.  Uhazey,  Prof.  Chanut, 
and  a  vast  number  of  other  scientific  and  learned  men  and  artists, 
with  myriads  of  cunning  workmen  in  every  department  of  mechanism 
and  taste,  have,  from  time  to  time,  arrived  in  this  country,  bringing 
with  them  the  richest  treasures  a  nation  ever  acquires — genius  far 
those  arts  xohick  adorn  and  elevate  social  life.  Cadmus  was  one  of 
the  earliest  emigrants  of  this  description  of  whom  we  have  any 
account  From  Phoenicia  he  bore  letters  into  Greece.  Literature 
began,  and  from  thence  it  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

We  entertain  a  high  enough  opinion  of  our  American  merchants, 
to  believe  that  a  vast  proportion  of  them,  being  intelligent  and  libe- 
rally educated  men,  will  give  some  weight  to  these  ideas.  It  has 
thus  far  been  a  serious  drawback  to  this  country,  tliat  we  have  not 
made  it  a  motive  to  the  better  classes  of  Europe  to  emigrate  to  our 
shores.  We  have  offered  to  the  people  of  the  Old  World  the  steer* 
age  passage,  and  the  steerages  of  our  ships  have  been  crowded  with 
the  lower  classes  of  Europe.  Now,  while  we  rejoice  that  the  fruit 
of  our  experiment,  in  government,  has  opened  an  asylum  broad  and 
rich  enough  for  all  the  fugitives  from  the  suffering  of  the  Old 
World ;  and,  while  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who,  from 
pride  of  place  or  power,  for  transient,  local,  or  party  motives,  rail 
against  those  who  come  to  find  a  home  among  us ;  still  we  might  fur- 
nish such  facilities  for  emigration,  as  would  induce  the  educated  men, 
and  higher  artisans  of  Europe,  to  come  too.  It  is  common  for  us, 
we  know,  to  attribute  everything  that  is  ingenious  and  "  smart"  on 
our  soil  to  Yankee  wit.  Well,  being  Yankees  ourselves,  we  are 
glad  that  as  a  race  we  are  considered  somewhat  "  cute"  in  our  way 
of  doing  business ;  but  we  hope  we  shall  never  be  so  Yankeefied  as 
not  to  be  just  to  all  mankind,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
bom  in  some  other  place ;  and,  therefore,  we  venture  the  assertion, 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  agricultural,  mechanical,  and 
artistic  progress,  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that,  in  almost  every  one 
of  these  departments,  we  could  single  out  foreigners  of  capacity 
and  intelligence,  who  have  formed  the  nucleus,  in  the  places  where 
they  settled,  of  those  improvements  which  have  in  the  main  contri- 
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buted  so  essentially  to  our  general  progress.  From  the  beginnings 
we  have  been  the  asylum  of  the  world.  The  ancestors  of  the  oldest 
and  the  best  of  us  were  foreigners ;  and  the  idea,  at  this  stage  of  our 
history,  of  attempting,  afler  we  have  bridged  tlie  Atlantic  by  steam, 
to  cut  off  Europe  from  a  free  and  full  access  and  welcome,  is  an  out- 
rage not  only  upon  humanity  and  interest,  but  the  spirit  of  our  his- 
tory. 

But  there  is  no  danger  that  Europe  will  not  have  free  access  to 
our  shores.  What  we  desire,  and  we  repeat  it,  is,  that  we  may  open 
more  direct  communication  with  those  parts  of  Europe,  which  will 
furnish  us  with  a  population,  penetrated  with  deeper  sympathies  for 
whatever  is  bright,  artistic,  and  beautiful  in  life ;  witb  sympathies 
which  are  inherent  for  all  that  is  liberal  and  glorious  in  freedom,  and 
elevated  by  historic  associations. 

We  have  not  yet  in  this  country  had  leisure  for  reflection.  We 
have  been  too  busy  to  be  learned  or  wise.  The  arts  of  taste  have 
made  less  progress  among  us  than  the  arts  of  utility.  We  are  mak- 
ing  no  war  against  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  this  country.  We  are  not 
afraid  that  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  the  coarser  or  commoner 
arts,  will  prevail  too  extensively,  or  achieve  too  florid  or  rapid  a  de- 
velopment ;  but  what  we  desire  is,  that  while  we  do  the  one  thing, 
we  should  not  neglect  the  other.  We  wish  that  whatever  can  adorn 
and  embellish  social  life,  or  reveal  to  us  as  a  nation,  higher  scenes 
of  the  beautiful,  the  spiritual,  and  the  eternal,  may  gain  some  por- 
tion of  our  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  an  age  of  steam,  telegraphs  and 
cotton. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  crowd  the  waters  of  our  harbor,  for  five 
thousand  miles  of  coast  on  the  Atlantic,  with  the  freighted  argosies  of 
the  world,  nor  to  send  half  a  million  of  gold  diggers  to  tiie  gold 
coast  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  enough  even  for  us  to  found  republics 
by  magic,  and  create  commonwealths  by  steam.  There  is  something 
higher  and  better  than  all  this.  The  intellect  of  the  nation  must 
not  waste  all  its  volcanic  forces  on  the  coarser  and  steraer  objects  of 
life.  It  will  do  for  the  emigrant  who  penetrates  the  West,  to  carry 
with  him  his  compass  and  his  chart,  and  bark  trees,  and  look  at  the 
stars  to  find  where  his  home  is,  that  he  may  begin,  in  the  midst  of 
wolves,  bears,  panthers,  and  fever  and  ague,  the  great  battle  of  life. 
He  can,  he  may,  and  he  must,  fell  the  huge  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
score  them,  notch  them,  drag  them  into  shape,  and  make,  in  their 
fine  combination,  a  dwelling  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  little  ones ; 
but  we  claim,  as  American  citizens,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
follow  him  with  its  protection,  to  send  to  his  door  the  schoolmaster, 
and  not  only  to  furnish  him  the  protection  of  a  territorial  or  state 
government,  but  to  give  him  and  his  family  some  reward  for  his 
labor,  in  the  higher,  and,  after  all,  essential  elements  of  a  brighter 
and  better  existence. 

The  cutting  down  of  the  forests  is  in  itself  an  act  of  barbarism ; 
and  if  we  see  nothing  beyond  it^  we  cannot  find  a  justification  for 
man's  disturbing  the  solemn  reign  of  nature.  When  this  is  done, 
we    must  have  those  intellectual   embellishments  that  make  life 
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worth  having — ^which  surround  existence  with  brighter  and  better 
images.  We  would  have  there  the  Bible,  with  all  its  purifying  and 
elevating  influences,  with  the  whole  train  of  Christian  institutions. 
We  would  have  what  the  squatter  and  the  settler  are  sure  to  have — 
republican  institutions,  and  a  clear  and  honest  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  man ;  but  above  all  these,  give  that  settler's  family  a 
gleam  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  He  did  not  settle  there  in 
the  forest  only  to  get  his  bread.  He  has  within  him  elements  that 
will  teach  him  something  nobler  than  he  has  yet  achieved.  He  has 
aspirations  for  life  unmeasured  by  the  flight  of  years.  Gratify  all 
his  longings  for  whatever  is  noble,  that  can  be  compassed  by  human 
effort ; — ^give  him  a  new  impulse  for  what  he  has  never  yet  dreamed 
of; — make  his  children  worthy  representatives  of  such  a  sire; — and 
close  upon  his  window  throw  the  shadow  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, arts  and  science,  that  will  make  his  descendants  rejoice  that  they 
live  in  an  j^e  when  "  it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to 
die!" 

This  is  not  all  words.  Something  practical  should  grow  out  of  it. 
Let  us  invite,  from  the  old  nations  of  Europe,  their  gifled  and  gener- 
ous spirits.  The  recent  miscarriage  of  liberty  in  Hungary,  cruel  as  it 
was,  will  still,  under  providence,  work  itself  out  into  good.  We 
have  already  received  a  considerable  number  of  those  brave  but  un- 
fortunate men,  who  failed  in  the  noble  effort  of  levelling  one  more 
brave  blow  on  the  breasts  of  their  spoilers.  Public  honors  have  been 
decreed  to  them ;  and  something  better  than  this,  than  all.  Gov- 
ernor Uhazey,  their  recognized  leader,  after  carefully  surveying  this 
country,  its  resources  and  institutions,  took  up  his  journey  for  the  Far 
West,  followed  by  most  of  his  companions.  The  last  we  heard  of  him 
ho  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  tilling  the  earth  with 
the  same  heroic  band  with  which  he  struck  for  the  liberty  of  Hungary. 
One  such  man  in  those  western  solitudes,  peoples  them  with  beings 
of  a  higher  civilization,  and  from  him,  as  a  focus,  will  radiate  light. 

We  need  more  men  of  this  stamp  from  the  old  world.  Intelligence 
multiplies  force.  The  strong  man  is  the  man  of  science.  Such  men 
have  demonstrated,  that  by  the  study  and  application  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  an  ingredient  may  sometimes  be  mixed  with  the  soil, 
which  will  accomplish  in  its  bosom  the  labor  of  365  days'  work  in  a 
year;  and  yet  the  soil  remain  quiet  while  the  great  vivifying  process 
is  going  on. 

We  claim,  therefore,  that  by  the  emigration  of  one  man  of  science, 
of  hardy  muscle  and  brave  spirit,  this  nation  makes  an  acquisition 
greater  than  is  sometimes  achieved  by  the  landing  of  a  thousand  emi- 
grants. We  need  not  undertake  to  prove,  what  will  be  disputed 
nowhere,  that  a  nation's  real  force  depends  upon  the  development  of 
its  intellect  rightly  directed.  Christianity  means  all  this.  It  was  the 
hope  of  our  fathers,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  all  good  citizens,  that  this 
experiment  may  be  fully  worked  out  in  America.  With  this  view, 
we  contemplate  not  only  with  toleration,  but  with  satisfaction  and 
sympathy,  the  spread  of  our  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Wherever  Americans  go,  they  carry  with  them  the  elements  of  a  new 
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political,  intellectual,  and  moral  life.     Regeneration  is  the  effect,  al- 
though the  road  we  travel  may,  like  the  Roman's,  be  built  by  soldiers. 
We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  these  points,  because  they  have  a 
practical  bearing  on  the  establishment  of  steam  communication  with 
the  Mediterranean.     There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world,  where  there 
are  so  many  intellectual,  cultivated,  and  gifted  minds  as  Italy  ;  nor 
is  there  a  country  where  so  many  thousands  would,  with  fair  facilities, 
be  induced  to  leave  their  native  land,  and  establish  their  homes 
among  strangers.     There  are  twenty-five  millions  of  people  in  Italy 
and  its  adjacent  islands.     There  are  among  them  more  educated  men 
than  in  any  other  coimtry  ;  with  perhaps  the  smgle  exception  of  Ger- 
many.    There  education  is  cheaper  than  in  any  other  country.     We 
boast  a  great  deal  about  the  education  of  our  people,  and  most  of 
them,  it  must  be  confessed,  can  write  their  names,  if  they  have  to 
hire  somebody  to  read  them  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of 
our  higher  schools  of  learning,  the  facilities  are  not  offered  for  that 
nobler  education,  by  which  the  term  learning  is  understood  in  Italy. 
A  man  there  lays  no  claim  to  learning,  unless  he  has  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  science.    It  was  enough  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
Alberi,  when  he  discovered  the  lost  Manuscripts  of  Galileo,  contain- 
ing his  Observations  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter ;  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  achievement,  till,  as  the  editor  of  that  work,  he  had 
brought  out,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a 
complete  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  immortal  astronomer.    Learn- 
ing is  so  much  more  honored  in  that  country  than  in  this,  that  even 
princes  enter  the  lists  with  private  men,  and   attempt  to  wrest  from 
their  subjects  the  crown  of  science.     Over  the  entire  popular  mind  of 
Italy  there  is  a  veneration  for  learning.     The  standard  of  science  is 
higher,  and  its  achievements  have  been  nobler,  taking  centuries  into 
the  account,  than  any  other  ancient  or  modern  nation.     The  obliga- 
tions of  mankind  to  the  Italian  race  are  not  limited  to  literature,  to 
science  and  laws  alone.     They  are  embraced  only  in  the  grand  gift 
of  civilization  itself,  with  all  the  luxuries  and  embellishments  of  life. 
To  that  nation  mainly  did  Providence  confide  the  keeping  of  the 
world's  hope,  during  the  Dark  Ages.     In  the  bosoms  of  her  people 
still  bum  the  ancient  fires  of  Roman  liberty.     The  descendants  of 
those  men  who  first  established  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the  Tiber, 
and  who  have  transmitted  it  to  all  nations,  still  burn  with  undimmed 
lustre  the  fires  of  liberty.     There  is  no  country  from  which,  if  proper 
facilities  were  offered,  so  large  a  number  of  educated  men  would  be 
induced  to  migrate ;  and  the  time  has  fully  come,  when  the  leaven  of 
foreign  science  might  with  advantage  be  mixed  up  with  the  clouds  of 
hod-carriers,  and  canal-diggers,  and  crime-polluted,    leprosy-tainted 
paupers  of  the  old  world,  who  are  flooding  our  shores.     This  superior 
class  of  emigrants  would  crowd  the  cabins  of  the  first  line  of  steamers 
established ;  and  the  departments  of  business,  and  the  branches  of 
commerce  we  have  glanced  at,  would  also  grow  into  consequence, 
the  very  moment  the  electric  idea  went  through  the  world,  that,  be- 
tween the  birthplace  of  Columbus  and  the  vast  country  he  discovered, 
a  steam  communication  had  been  established. 

17  VOL.  I. 
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One  word  about  the  route  of  these  steamers.  For  the  begimdng, 
on  their  passage,  they  should  toudi  at  Gibraltar  and  Marseilles  go- 
ing and  coming,  and  extend  their  voyage  to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples 
and  Palermo.  Arrangements  could  be  made  to  save  mem  the  trou- 
ble of  visiting  other  islands  and  ports,  to  have  their  cai^oes  brought 
to  them  at  the  places  we  have  mentioned.  The  port  chaises  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  very  low.  A  steamer  of  a  thousand  tons  could 
enter  and  leave  Genoa,  and  not  incur  an  expense  of  more  than  fifty 
dollars.  That  harbor  is  safe  and  convenient.  Labor  is  lower  than 
in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  another  advantage,  which 
exists  in  but  few  ports,  is,  that  there,  vessels  enjoy  all  the  facilities 
of  a  portofrancOy  or  free  port.  We  have  a  feeble  and  poor  imitation 
of  this  system,  which  has  prevailed  in  Italy  for  six  hundred  years,  in 
our  Warehousing  System ;  but  there  is  there,  less  detention,  greater 
facilities,  and  less  expense.  Goods  from  any  part  of  the  world  can 
be  brought  into  that  port,  and  remain  on  sale  for  transportation  into 
the  interior,  or  exportation  to  other  countries,  at  a  mere  nominal  ex- 
pense. There  is  another  item  not  to  be  overlooked.  One  steamer 
started  at  once,  would  undoubtedly  pay  expenses,  secure  the  ground, 
which  must  be  soon  occupied  by  some  company,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  other  boats.  Ultimately,  as  other  steamers  come  on,  one  could 
be  occupied  on  the  Mediterranean,  plying  between  its  ports,  from 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  down  to  Gibraltar,  at  the  convenience 
of  those  boats  which  were  on  the  regular  line. 

The  Mediterranean  pannage  businesSy  from  port  to  port,  would  be- 
oome  an  important  acquisition,  for  no  doubt  exists,  that  American 
steamers,  if  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  would  possess  accommoda- 
tions superior  to  any  of  the  European  boats,  and  run  with  greater 
speed.  It  may  sound  apocryphal,  but  the  average  speed  of  the 
Mediterranean  steamers  is  not  eight  miles  an  hour.  Very  few  mi^e 
ten  m  &ir  weather.  In  bad  weather  they  make  much  less ;  and  not  a 
boat  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  1848,  would  think  of  living  an  hour,  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm  on  Long  Island  Sound,  through  which  the  Fait- 
derbilt  and  the  Commodore  marched  without  interruption,  making 
regular  passages.  Their  speed  is  small,  their  passages  irregular, 
their  accommodations  despicable,  and  their  prices  exorbitant 

Such  a  steam  company  would,  undoubtedly,  have  agents  of  their 
own  in  the  principal  ports ;  but,  for  a  beginning,  able,  competent, 
trustworthy  men  could  be  employed  to  conduct  all  their  interests — 
establish  sub-agendes  everywhere — ^make  contracts  for  coal,  freight, 
warehousing,  and  passengers — institute  relations  with  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  all  the  Italian  States;  and,  by  scattering  bills  and 
circulars  through  the  South  of  Europe,  call  attention  to  emigration. 
Merchants  ^id  manufacturers  there  would  send  large  consignments 
of  silks,  velvets,  and  fine  merchandise.  The  greatest  facilities  exist 
ft>r  the  transportation  of  goods  through  Sardinia  to  Switzerland  and 
Grermany;  and  the  completion  of  the  great  railway  to  the  North, 
which  will  be  soon  done,  will  vastly  increase  the  American  trade  with 
that  port,  in  goods  which  now  enter  the  Northern  harbors  of  Europe, 
or  go  round  into  the  Adriatia     All  those  goods  designed  for  tha 
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interior  or  exterior,  are  deposited  in  porta  franeo,  with  no  bonds  or 
duties,  which  makes  that  port  a  firee  market  for  the  world. 

And,  finally,  a  steam  company  of  the  kind  would  find  little  rivalry 
firom  companies  already  established  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
carrying-trade,  routes,  and  artides  of  freight,  would  be  different. 
Nothing  could  bring  them  in  collision,  except  passengers ;  and  in 
this  respect,  these  companies  could  hold  no  rivalry  with  good  Ame- 
rican boats.  Besides,  new  and  important  commercial  regulations 
have  gone  into  efifect  with  most  of  the  Italian  states,  which  facilitate 
all  its  departments.  A  vessel  can  now  enter  any  port  in  Sardinia, 
Tuscany,  Naples,  and  the  states  of  Rome,  without  paying  at  the 
second  port,  after  having  paid  at  one.  This  creates  a  vast  saving  of 
time  and  expense. 

Sodi,  briefly,  are  the  results  of  a  pretty  minute  knowledge  of  the 
Mediterranean,  its  commerce  and  resources.  We  are  extremely 
desirous  that  some  plan  of  this  kind  should  at  once  be  carried  into 
effect ;  and  if  it  was  conducted  with  that  same  degree  of  intelligence, 
discretion,  boldness,  and  efiiciency,  which  usually  characterize  enter- 
prises started  in  this  country,  it  would  be  eminently  successful 
lliere  need  be  no  lack  ot  information,  in  reference  to  every  district 
of  Uie  Mediterranean,  and  every  branch  of  its  commerce.  Will  not 
some  of  our  enterprising  capitalists  start  such  a  company  ? 


ART.  n-inssissippL^ 

Having  given  the  substance  of  the  governor's  letters  enclosing  his 
address,  we  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  address  itself  as  consUtuting  an 
important  part  of  our  history. 

ADDRB88    AT   NATCHBZ,    AUGUST    16tH,    1798,   OF   GOVERNOR   WINTHROP 
SARGENT   TO   THB   PEOPLE   OF   THE  ^SSISSIPPI   TERRITORY. 

"  From  the  communications  made  unto  you  at  this  time,  you  will 
observe  the  beneficent  intention  of  Congress  to  extend  immediately 
to  the  people  of  the  territory,  the  immunities  and  blessings  of  their 
civil  government,  and  the  provisions  for  your  being  admitted  into 
Ae  Union,  in  equal  sovereignty  and  independence  with  the  original 
states,  so  soon  as  your  population  may  enable  you  to  form  and  carry 
into  effect  a  system  for  the  permanent  government  of  a  country  so 
extensive,  and  of  so  much  national  importance,  as  hereafter  (and  at 
no  distant  period)  must  probably  be  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

"  For  your  immediate  and  temporary  government,  the  honorable 
Congress  have  been  pleased  to  apply  their  Ordinance  of  1787 — which 
experience  in  their  Northwest  Territory  has  determined  is  best 
adapted  for  your  happiness  and  the  interest  of  your  nation — so  ac- 
commodating the  same,  however,  (in  special  indulgence  to  the  people 

*  Contmaed  from  Aognst  Na 
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of  the  territory  *)  that  property  in  slaves  shall  be  continued  to  the 
present  owners,  with  permission  of  future  importation  from  any 
country  not  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  United  States. 

"  By  this  order  it  is  provided  that  the  governor  and  judges  shall 
adopt  laws  for  your  government ;  and  su3i  an  important  duty,  it  is 
presumed,  will  no  longer  be  delayed,  than  the  arrival  of  another 
judge.  A  concise  and  clear  code  of  laws,  intelligible  to  the  most 
common  capacity,  void  of  partiality  to  sect  or  class,  and  breathing 
that  genuine  spirit  of  divine  clemency  which  is  so  honorable  in  legis- 
lation, it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  will  be  the  result  of  their 
labors.  Such  a  code  would  demand  and  insure  the  fullest  respect  of 
all  ranks  of  men,  and  the  uniform  administration  thereof  produce 
you  more  than  a  common  share  of  felicity. 

"  Should,  however,  at  any  time,  from  a  misconception  of  your  in- 
terest, or  any  other  cause,  laws  be  adopted  not  suited  to  your  cir- 
cumstances,  I  trust  you  will  find  a  remedy  within  the  territory  ;  but 
in  any  event,  you  may  repose  in  perfect  security  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  For  there  (and  it  is  an  affectionate  proof  of 
wise  and  watchful  care)  is  reserved  the  power  of  disapproving  of  the 
laws  which  may  have  been  adopted  by  your  government,  and  upon 
this  provision  I  most  cordially  felicitate  you,  as  it  contributes  to  your 
territorial  legislation  the  aid  of  national  wisdom. 

"  To  cause  due  execution  of  the  laws  which  shall  be  adopted,  will 
specially  be  the  province  of  the  governor;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  there- 
fore remembered,  that  the  exercise  of  that  clemency,  which  in  the 
legislator  might  beam  most  effulgent  honor  on  his  character,  cannot 
be  admitted  in  the  executive  department  but  at  extreme  hazard  to 
the  territory.  For  every  remission,  a  pardon  for  a  violation  of  the 
laws  is  not  only  a  tacit  reflection  upon  the  Legislature,  but  by  en- 
couraging a  hope  of  impunity,  produces  and  multiplies  crimes  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  individuals  and  governments.  Firmness  and 
uniformity  of  character,  then,  should  strongly  mark  the  executive ; 
and  all  persons  commissioned  to  office  by  the  governor,  must  make 
it  a  point  of  honor,  by  the  most  faithful  administration  of  law  and 
justice,  (according  to  their  respective  duties,)  to  second  his  best  en- 
deavors for  the  public  weal.  All  appointments  in  the  territory,  not 
specially  provided  for  by  the  ordinance  of  the  honorable  Congress, 
are  with  the  governor,  and  merit  only  can  entitle  a  man  to  office. 

"  Strong  and  evident  marks  of  attachment  to  the  United  States 
and  good  government ;  a  disposition  to  preserve  the  peace  and  order 
of  society,  and  liarmonize  contending  sentiments,  (if  any  such  have 
unfortunately  existed,)  will  be  held  by  government  in  very  honor- 
able estimation,  and  duly  noticed  by  the  executive.  For  this  and 
the  unremitted  efforts  of  the  governor,  to  promote  your  and  the  na- 
tional interest  and  dignity,  I  am  most  fully  authorized  to  pledge  my- 
self. The  important  duties  of  that  office  having  been  committed  to 
me,  I  feel  the  full  force  and  obligation  of  my  trust ;  and  believing  that 

*  The  governor  was  certainly  a  Wilmot  Proviso  man^  so  tnr  tB  the  power  of  Congress 
was  concerned. 
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tipon  the  faithful  discharge  thereof,  must  depend  very  much  your 
future  welfare,  I  am  not  without  the  most  anxious  and  tender  solici- 
tude. Relying,  however,  on  your  established  reputation  for  good 
sense  and  cultivated  minds,  that  a  due  estimation  of  so  ample  enjoy- 
ment of  the  el^ancies  and  refined  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  which 
can  only  be  continued  under  a  government  duly  appreciating  indivi- 
dual as  well  as  national  rights,  will  powerfully  aid  the  most  zealous 
exertions  on  my  part,  I  enter  on  my  duties  with  cheerfulness.* 
Fervently  supplicating  the  august  Author  of  our  being  so  to  enable 
me  at  all  times  to  administer  my  various  functions,  as  shall  best 
merit  the  continuance  of  confidence  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  most  conducive  to  your  happiness. 

"  Imperious  circumstances  will  demand,  that  I  shall  lose  no  time 
to  array,  in  a  well  appointed  and  well  ordered  militia,  the  effective 
force  of  the  territory  ;  and  I  postpone  the  same  only  for  due  informa- 
tion of  characters  suitable  to  commission,  and  your  probable  strength 
I  hope  speedily  to  obtain  from  an  acquaintance  with  you,  which  it 
will  be  much  my  pleasure  to  cultivate,  and  of  those  best  informed 
of  the  military  regulations  heretofore  in  observance.  I  have  to  re- 
quest such  communications  as  to  enable  me  to  determine,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  possible,  the  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  mili- 
tia heretofore,  with  the  state  of  their  arms  and  accoutrements. 

"  I  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  divide  the  territory  into  districts, 
and  make  the  appointment  of  magistrates  and  other  officers  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  process,  civil  and  criminal,  and  the  preservation 
of  quiet  and  good  order,  so  essential  to  the  very  being  of  society. 

"  I  am  aware,  however,  that,  in  the  meantime,  attempts  of  nefarious 
men  might,  for  a  moment,  disturb  your  repose.  Indeed,  the  anxie- 
ties of  some  amongst  you  thereupon  have  been  suggested  to  me ; 
hut  fear  not;  our  ability  is  proportioned  to  the  occasion,  and  the  arm 
of  the  United  States  is  miphtt/. 

"  As  good  citizens,  void  of  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  emulous  of 
public  good,  you  will  keep  your  eye  on  men  of  no  country,  whose 
pursuits  here,  (under  the  most  favorable  construction  thereof,)  are 
quite  problematical,  and  whose  smallest  interference  with  your  police 
must  be  considered  as  vile  usurpation ;  any  kind  of  disrespect  upon 
their  part  to  the  general  or  territorial  government,  will  naturally  lead 
you  to  suspect  them  as  foes  to  our  peace  and  quiet,  and  the  most 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  should  follow  the  first  notice  of  their 
characters." 

The  governor,  on  the  18th  August,  found  occasion  to  carry  out 
the  pledges  of  firmness,  given  in  his  inaugural,  by  ordering  the  arrest 
of  2^hariah  Cox,  mentioned  in  the  letter  enclosing  his  address  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  seized  and  placed  in  close 
custody,  "till  liberated  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United 
States." 

In  the   letter  to  Commandant  J.  Guion  ordering  his  arrest,  he 

•  There  it  evidently  an  ellipiie  in  tbis  rhetorical  sentence  of  the  governor,  which  each 
rmMder  mast  supply,  according  to  hit  own  idea  of  what  the  governor  intended. 
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orders  that  the  prisoner  shall  ^'  have  no  attendant  in  whom  joa  have 
not  the  fullest  confidence,  and  communications  to  and  firom  him  must 
be  through  the  medium  of  a  commissioned  ofiicer.'' 

The  gOTcmor  now  busied  himself  in  ascertaining  the  conduct  oi 
the  Spaniards  in  respect  to  the  Indians,  and  in  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  warriors  among  the  latter,  of  old  men  and  boys,  women  and 
children — their  means  of  offence  and  defence,  ^.,  dca  He  directs 
the  agents  to  confine  passports  to  Indian  chie&,  and  men  of  real  con- 
sequence among  the  tribes,  wisely  thinking  that  the  less  the  Indians 
and  whites  mixed,  the  better  the  prospect  of  harmony.  "Horse- 
stealing, robberies  and  murders  might  thereby  be  prevented,  and  our 
friendship,  of  course,  longer  continued/'  He  informs  the  Indians  that 
for  all  depredations,  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  presents  intended 
by  the  United  States  for  the  nation  of  the  offender,  and  that  jusUoe 
will  be  strictly  administered.  All  this  is  contained  in  a  letter  to 
Samuel  Mitchell,  Choctaw  agent,  September  ^  1798. 

The  following  letter  shows  that  the  governor,  usually  so  placid,  was 
capable  of  strong  resentment    It  is  addressed  to  Judge  Bruin. 

"  September  Stk,  1798. 

**  Dear  Sir  : — The  inclosed  letter,  so  stronslY  marked  by  ignorance,  as 
well  as  impertinence,  is  transmitted  to  your  ilonor,  that  you  may  know 
the  writer,  his  attachment  and  connexion  with  Mr.  Cox,  whom  I  have 
thought  proper  to  order  into  confinement,  for  such  misdemeanors  as  have 
indicated  the  most  treasonable  intentions  towards  the  United  States.  All 
which  I  have  made  you  fully  acquainted  with. 

"  I  believe  it  is  material  to  the  interests  of  our  nation,  that  he  should  be  im- 
mediately apprehended,  and  constrained  to  give  security,  that  he  will  not, 
by  word  or  deed,  endeavor  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  general  or 
territorial  governments,  or  any  of  the  citizens  thereof ;  and  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear, (as  I  presume  it  will,)  that  he  has  been  one  of  Mr.  Cox's  captains, 
that  he  be  held  to  a.nswer  at  the  supreme  tribunal  of  this  territory  or  the 
general  government,  as  may  be  hereafter  directed,  for  aiding  and  abetting 
the  Mr.  Cox  before-mentioned,  to  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  other- 
wise be  dealt  with,  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  deemed  best.** 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1798,  the  governor  published  an  order, 
organizing  the  militia  of  the  state,  and  appointed  the  followiog  list  of 
officers;  of  whom  many  descendants  now  live  in  Mississippi,  for 
whose  gratification  we  insert  their  names  and  rank : 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 
Cato  West,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Naseworthy  Hunter,  Esq.,  Major  of  horse. 
John  Girault,  Esq.,  Major  of  foot. 

Thomas  Green,  Richard  Harrison  and  Thomas  CalTit,  Captains  of  horse. 
James  Truly,  Jesse  Harper  and  George  W.  Humphreys,  Lieutenants  of  hone. 
George  Suizer,  Lacey  Rumsey  and  James  Spann,  Comets. 
Roger  Dixon,  Tobias  Brashears  and  Arthur  Carney,  Captains  of  foot. 
John  Brooks,  James  Mclntyre  and  Gibson  Clark,  Lieutenants. 
William  Smith,  James  Davenport  and  Eden  Brashiers,  Ensigns. 
James  Mclntyre,  Adjutant. 

LOWER  DISTRICT. 

Benaiah  Ozman,  Esq.,  Major  of  horse. 
Sutton  Banks,  Esq.,  Major  of  foot. 
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Benjamin  Famr,  'V^liam  Moore  and  David  Ferffuson,  Captains  of  horae. 
William  Mcintosh,  George  Cochran  and  John  Alinor,  Lieutenants. 
John  Lintot,  Hampton  White  and  Charles  Surgee,  Comets. 
John  Ellis,  Adam  Bingaman  and  Joseph  Calvit,  Captains  of  foot. 
Abraham  Ellis,  I>aniel  Grafton  and  Philander  Smith,  Lieutenants. 
John  Wall,  Samuel  Hutchins  and  William  Dunbar,  Jr.,  Ensigns. 
John  Watts,  Adjutant. 

These  gentlemen  were  thus  assured  by  the  governor : 

*'  It  will  be  with  the  most  singular  satisfaction  that  the  governor  shall 
haye  it  in  his  power  to  report  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  that 
upon  this  western  confine  of  their  possessions,  prevails  the  most  laudable 
spirit  of  emulation.'* 

Ovrmg  to  the  great  want  of  judges  (there  being  only  one)  in  the 
territory,  and  the  numerous  misdemeanors  complained  of,  the  gover- 
nor then  appointed,  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1798,  the  following 
persons  conservators  of  the  peace,  viz. :  Daniel  Clark,  William 
Dunbar,  Isaac  Gaillard,  John  Ellis,  James  Mcintosh,  Philander  Smith, 
Thomas  Wilkins,  Joshua  Howard,  and  Joseph  Calvit,  and  Lewis 
Evans,  sheriff,  for  the  lower  district ;  and  Cato  West,  Sam.  Gibson 
and  Tobias  Brashears,  Esqrs.,  conservators  of  the  peace ;  and  Wm. 
Feiguson,  sherifi^  for  the  upper  district,  with  power  to  the  justices  till 
the  appointment  of  Federal  judges,  to  examine  felonies  and  commit 
offenders,  and  appoint  constables ;  and  to  the  sherif!^  to  quell  riots  and 
affrays,  and  to  commit  to  prison  all  persons  offending  in  their  view. 
Justices  were  further  authorized  to  administer  oaths>  of  allegiance ! ! 
till  30th  October,  1798. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed : — 

•*  We,  the  undersigned,  acknowledge  we  owe  allegiance  to  the  Unite  ^ 
States  of  America,  and  we  do  most  solemnly  swear  that  we  will  support, 
and  maintain,  and  defend  the  constitution  thereof.** 

It  was  about  this  time  reported  to  the  governor  that  a  union  and 
combination  had  taken  place  between  the  four  nations  of  Indians ;  but 
he  declares,  in  a  letter  dated  19th  September,  1790,  that  he  does  not 
believe  it — that  he  has  information  that  the  Choctaws  are  friendly  to 
the  whites,  and  inimical  to  the  Creeks.  But  to  prevent  danger,  he 
recommends  that  the  agent  desist  from  running  the  boundary.  H  e 
declines  sending  additional  troops,  considering  the  American  and 
Spanish,  with  Andrew  Ellicott,  equal  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier 
from  marauders.     In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  he  says : 

**  I'caanot,  however,  close,  without  congratulating  you,  that  the  old  and 
illustrious  commander  of  our  armies  has  again  resumed  the  sword,  and  his 
example  has  been  followed  by  a  whole  train  of  worthies,  Knox  and  Pink- 
ney.  Major  General  Hamilton,  Inspector,  and  a  whole  host  of  brigadiers. 
Military  ardor  beats  high  in  every  breast,  and  the  whole  American  world 
are  in  arms.  French  privateers  bringing  in  by  our  American  cruisers.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  banish  aliens  as  he  shall  think  proper,  and  I  have 
seen  the  skeleton  of  a  pretty  comfor table  sedition  bill,  which  has  since  pas- 
sed the  House.'' 
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About  this  time  the  Indians  banished  Col.  Hawkins,  the  United 
States  Agent,  from  their  settlements,  and  an  attack  on  the  Americans 
by  the  Indians  was  apprehended.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  11th  September,  the  governor  communicating  this 
intelligence,  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  small  garrison  and 
trading  houses  in  the  Choctaw  towns.     He  says : 

**  We  live  here  only  upon  sufferance  and  their  good  will.  Our  settle- 
ments are  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  not  to  be  defended. 
Our  whole  militia,  free  male  inhabitants,  from  16  to  50  years  of  age,  may 
amount  to  800  men,  and  I  have  taken  measures  to  organize  them  without 
delay.    Nearly  half  of  this  number  will  probably  be  mounted." 

He  then  complains  of  the  want  of  civil  officers,  the  multiplication 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  declares  himself  to  be  "  the  veriest 
slave  in  the  world."     He  adds  in  the  same  letter : 

•*  There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  still  prevailing,  (I  know  not  upon  what 
ground,)  that  Louisiana  will  be  added  to  the  French.*  For  such  a  gov- 
ernment the  Creoles,  who  are  very  tolerable  soldiers,  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
fight.  The  whole  number  that  might  be  embodied  from  the  same  on  both 
mdes  the  Mississippi  to  the  Balize,  would  amount,  I  am  told,  to  about 
2,600  men,  armed  with  smooth  bores,  and  without  bayonets.  Their  slaves 
are  said  to  be  as  four  to  one. 

"  This  communication  is  made  unto  you,  sir,  to  enable  you  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  due  provision  essential ;  with  all  deference,  I  take  leave 
to  suggest  an  opinion,  that  a  body  of  volunteers  might  be  raised  in  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  the  North-West  Territory,  upon  a  promise  of  land, 
to  prevent  the  possession  of  Louisiana  by  the  French,  in  case  the  Spaniards 
should  be  disposed  to  cede  it.  But  early  arrangements  and  sudden  execu- 
tion should  be  provided  for, — as  a  fleet  and  army  at  the  Balize, — perhaps 
possess  the  whole  lower  country,  might  accompany  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  cession.  A  few  French  troops,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Spanish  Creoles,  and  arms  put  into  the  hands  of  the  negroes,  would  to  us 
be  formidable  indeed.  The  Indians,  (now  I  fear  wavering,)  would  be  in- 
duced to  join  them,  and  in  the  aggregate,  constitute  an  enemy  by  no  means 
contemptible  to  the  United  States. 

*'  Believing  it  is  the  intention  of  our  government  to  cultivate  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  the  subjects  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  I  have  granted  passports  to  all  good  men,  requesting  the 
same  to  pass  the  line.  In  some  cases,  commandants  have  informed  me, 
our  citizens  could  not  be  admitted  but  by  special  orders  from  Governor 
Gayoso,  to  whom  I  have  signified  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United 
States,  but  there  must  be  reciprocity  in  all  things.  The  Spanish  treaty,  it 
seems  to  me,  provides  for  their  traders  going  into  the  southern  Indian  na- 
tions within  the  United  States ;  but  until  otherwise  instructed,  I  shall  make 
it  a  point  to  place  them  under  the  same  regulations  as  our  own  traders." 

To  Mr.  Ellicott,  who  had  been  the  subject  of  charges  from  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  whom  he  had  removed  for  cause,  the  governor  wrote 
thus  on  the  10th  September,  1798 : 

#  Subseqaent  event*  jastified  this  apprehension, bat  circamstinces  converted  the  ces»ica 
by  Spain  to  France  from  an  apparently  daogerons  event  into  one  most  auspicioaa  to  thft 
interesu  of  the  United  Sutet. 
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**  I  should  believe  your  repntation  so  firmly  established,  as  not  at  all 
to  be  affected  by  vague  insinuations  or  unsupported  assertions.  It  would 
be  enough,  I  presume,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  all 
your  friends,  that  you  simply  contradicted  *ucA  reports,  however  specious- 
ly made,  or  industriously  circulated;  and  for  myself,  also  for  you,  I 
I  would  deem  it  a  most  undue  condescension  to  enter  upon  defence,  under 
any  of  the  vilest  calumnies,  till  called  on  by  legal  authority.*' 

On  the  18th  September,  1798,  the  governor  addressed  a  letter  to 
Don  Manuel  Gayoso,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  &c.,  in  which,  after  as- 
suring him  of  his  "  feith  in  his  Excellency's  disposition  to  render 
ample  justice  to  all  men,  and  reciprocating  the  very  friendly  inten- 
tions  of  the  United  States  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,"  he  demands  from 
his  Excellency  the  arrest  and  surrender  of  the  person  of  Francis 
Mitchell,  "  accused  of  having  piratically  depredated  the  ships  and 
citizens  of  our  Republic,  in  an  armed  vessel,  called  the  Henricque." 

On  the  28th  day  of  September,  1798,  the  governor  addressed  to 
his  Excellency,  Don  Gayoso,  a  letter,  requesting  the  arrest  of  Zacha- 
riah  Cox,  who  had  escaped  from  confinement  on  the  26th  instant, 
"  under  circumstances  so  base,  as  extremely  to  aggravate  his  guilt  to 
men  of  honor,  and  who  was  said  to  have  taken  the  way  to  New- 
Orleans."  This  letter  is  worthy  of  publication,  and  it  is  therefore 
inserted  here  without  apology : 

**  The  compact,  sir,  subsisting  between  our  nations,  has  most  happily 
provided  for  rendering  ample  justice,  at  their  respective  tribunals,  to  the 
subjects  and  citizens  of  eitner,  in  the  recovery  ot  the  smallest  property, 
payments  of  even  trifling  debts  and  damages,  of  what  nature  soever,  that 
may  have  been  sustained  by  either  party,  whether  the  causes  of  complaint 
be  against  our  own  citizens  or  subjects,  or  foreigners  who  have  taken  re- 
fuge within  our  domains. 

**  With  such  generous,  such  liberal  provisions  for  matters  which  cer- 
tainly can  be  of  no  very  great  national  concern,  we  must  necessarily  infer 
that  our  sovereigns  have  never  intended  an  asylum  for  criminals  within 
the  realm.  Mr.  Cox*8  conduct  cannot  be  investigated  but  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  If,  therefore,  your  Excellency  should  decline  to 
give  him  up,  (which  I  cannot  believe  possible,)  it  might  have  the  fatal 
tendency  to  countenance  and  encourage  every  species  of  villan^  within  our 
respective  governments,  for  it  would  foster  the  hope  of  impunity  amongst 
the  most  abandoned  men.  To  establish  as  sacred  and  immutable  truth, 
that  first  article  of  the  treaty  now  subsisting  between  our  nations,  I 
fondly  hope  your  Excellency  and  myself  shall  pass  no  occasion  of  ce- 
menting the  public  amity,  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices. 
The  delivery  up  of  Mr.  Cfox  will  rank  high  in  this  order,  and  be  considered 
as  rendering  very  eminent  service  to  the  United  States  and  all  good  gov- 
ernment. On  my  part,  I  shall  but  wait  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
equal  accommodation,  and  follow  the  example  of  your  Excellency."* 

*  In  pnblisbing  the  foregoing  letters,  my  object  has  been  to  portray  the  character  of 
the  first  Governor  of  Mississippi,  which  could  not  be  done  by  mutilating  or  coDdeniiny 
them.  Hereaflerlhey  will  only  be  introduced  where  Uiey  naturally  interweave  with  th« 
main  narrative. 
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ART.  m.-HISTOBICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  SKETCHES  OF  LOUISIANA.* 

THB  PARISH  OF  EAST  BATON  ROUGE EARLY  GRANTS  AND  SETTLEMENTS 

OPERATIONS    OF    GOVERNOR    GALTEZ TAKING     OF  SPANISH   FORT   AT 

BATON     ROUGE — THE     KEMPERS LITERARY    REMINISCENCE ORGANI- 
ZATION  OP   THB   "  STATE   OF   FLORIDA" STATISTICS,  ETC. 

DuPRATz,  in  his  history  of  Louisiana,  speaks  of  Baton  Rouge  as 
being  "  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-six  leagues  above  New-Orleans.  It  was  the  concession  of 
Diron  D'Artaguette.  It  is  there  you  see  those  famous  cypress  trees, 
from  one  of  which  a  ship  carpenter  made  two  pirogues — one  of  six- 
teen and  the  other  of  fourteen  tons  measurement.  As  the  cypress 
is  a  red-colored  wood,  one  of  the  early  voyageurs  playfully  remarked 
that  a  splendid  cane,  or  walking-stick,  might  be  made  from  one  of 
those  trees.  From  that  time  the  place  was  called  Baton  Rouge,  or 
Red  Stick.'' 

After  the  failure  of  Crozat,  lai^e  concessions  of  land  were  made 
to  wealthy  individuals,  who  on  their  part  were  obligated  to  transport 
to  Louisiana  a  number  of  colonists  proportioned  to  their  grant. 
Nearly  all  that  portion  of  this  parish,  fronting  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  was  included  in  the  grant  to  Diron  D'Artaguette.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  number  of  settlers  that  were  brought  to  this  conces- 
sion, or  what  progress  they  made  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  as  the 
settlement  is  not  mentioned  until  many  years  subsequent 

Dupratz  says : — "  One  league'above  Little  Point  Coupee  (Proffit's 
Island,)  are  situated  the"  little  cliflfe,  where  was  the  concession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Mezieres.  There  was  upon  this  concession  a  director 
and  sub-director ;  but  the  surgeon  has  found  out  the  secret  of  re- 
maining the  sole  master  thereof. 

It  is  a  pity  this  land  has  been  abandoned.  It  was  a  beautiful  con- 
cession. 

The  above-mentioned  concession  was  partly  within  the  present 
limits  of  this  parish,  comprising  Port  Hickey,  Fontania,  and  the 
beautiful  plantation,  now  the  property  of  J.  P.  Benjamin,  Esq., 
(Mount  Pleasant.) 

The  concessions  of  D'Artaguette  and  Mezieres  were  the  earliest 
French  grants  made  between  1712  and  1718. 

In  the  year  1763,  the  Floridas  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
British,  and  George  Johnstone,  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  West  Florida.     He  sent  detachments  of  troops  to  take 


*  We  are  indebted  for  thit  interesting  paper  to  Judge  Carrieban  of  Baton  Rxrage, 
who  has  taken  some  pains  in  its  preparation.  It  nleases  as  to  find  a  better  spirit  abroad 
in  the  sute  regarding  historical  researches.  Our  hopes  are  still  stronff  that  we  will  sn^ 
ceed  in  obtaining  papers  upon  every  parish—the  fuller  the  better.  We  have  published 
already  Assumption,  Jackson,  Concordia,  Baton  Eooge,  Feliciana,  besides  scattering 
and  imparfisct  papers  on  other  parishes. 
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possession  of  the  different  forts  and  posts  in  die  oeded  territory. 
Baton  Rouge  is  named  as  being  one  of  tliem.  During  the  period  of 
British  occupation,  population  increased  rapidly,  and  numerous 
grants  were  made  to  individuals. 

By  an  original  English  map,  made  in  1774  for  Goyemor  Chester, 
representing  the  grants  of  land  under  the  English  government,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Bayou  Manchac  up  to  the 
Biver  Yazous,  it  appears  that  there  were  upwards  of  400  grants 
made  by  that  goyemment  of  from  500  to  25,000  acres  each.  The 
names  of  the  persons  to  wh(»n  these  grants  were  made,  with  the 
amount  of  land  to  each,  are  marked  on  the  map.  Governor  Brown's 
grant  of  17,000,400  acres  included  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of 
this  parish,  the  "Milk  Qiffe,"  now  Port  Hudson,  and  "White 
Plains,"  at  present  "  Buhler's  Plains,"  embracing  the  greater  part  of 
Meziere's  concession. 

Governor  Johnstone's  grant  consisted  of  10,000  acres,  about  the 
centre  of  which  is  situated  the  plantation  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Scott. 

Below  Governor  Johnstone,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  followed 
the  grants  of  Lt  Eirkman,  Thomas  Gamble,  David  Ross,  Mr. 
Dumford,  Wm.  Wilton,  J.  Waldigger,  Edward  Mease,  the  Messrs. 
Mitchell,  (where  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge  is  now  situated ;)  Wm. 
Marshall,  3,000  acres,  (now  Mr.  Hall's  plantation;)  the  Messrs. 
Airds,  Richard  Carpenter,  (now  Col.  Hickey,)  Mrs.  Collins,  Governor 
Chester,  John  Thomas,  Daniel  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Mcintosh,  5,000,  on 
the  Bayou  Manchac.  There  were  other  grants  on  the  Comite  and 
Amite  rivers.  The  emigrants,  as  you  will  perceive  by  their  names, 
were  altogether  of  English,  Scotdh  and  Irish  origin  during  this  pe- 
riod. They  were  in  easy  circimistances,  and  the  settlement  appeared 
to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Bartram,  who  visited  the 
country  in  the  summer  of  1777,  speaks  of  having  been  hospitably 
entertained  by  wealthy  planters,  whose  places  were  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Their  principal  productions  were  com,  rice,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  same  year  with  Bartram's  visit.  Captain 
Willing,  an  American,  came  down  from  Fort  Pitt,  and  endeavored 
to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  West  Florida  to  join  in  the  struggle  for 
independence,  but  without  effect.  The  next  year,  he  paid  another 
visit  to  obtain  aid  in  behalf  of  the  revolutionary  cause  from  Gov- 
ernor Galvez,  from  whom  he  received  upwards  of  $70,000  from  the 
royal  treasury.  On  his  return,  he  stopped  at  Manchac,  captured  a 
small  vessel,  proceeded  to  Baton  Rouge,  stopping  on  his  way  at  the 
several  plantations — ^plundered  and  set  fire  to  the  houses,  which  were 
abandoned  by  their  owners,  and  carried  off  the  slaves.  This  work 
of  plunder  and  destruction  he  continued  as  far  up  as  Natchez.  As 
many  of  the  British  planters  as  could  find  the  means,  escaped  across 
the  Mississippi  with  their  families,  valuables,  and  slaves. 

Although  the  governor  and  people  of  Looiuana  were  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  cause  of  the  American  patriots,  the  course  of  con- 
duct pursued  by  Captain  Willing,  against  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  hospitably  entertained,  was  viewed  with  indignation  and  horror. 

About  this  period  a  brutal  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  in- 
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habitants  settled  in  and  about  the  plains,  was  committed  by  a  band  of 
the  Choctaws. 

In  1778  a  party  of  emigrants  from  the  Canary  Islands  settled  back 
of  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Amite  and  Manchac,  and  at  (ralveztown* 

As  soon  as  information  was  received  by  Governor  Galvez  of  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Spain  against  Great  Britain  in  1779,  he  col- 
lected an  army  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  marched  against  Fort 
Bute,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Mancbac,  took  it  by  assault,  and 
proceeded  on  without  loss  of  time  to  Baton  Rouge.  Col.  Dickson 
was  in  command,  with  a  garrison  of  about  four  hundred  British  sol- 
diers, and  one  hundred  militiamen*  He  was  well  supplied  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions ;  but  the  fort  was  in  ruins,  and  the 
men  sickly.  Galvez  encamped  below  where  the  state-house  now 
stands,  and  Dickson  marched  to  meet  him,  but  after  a  slight  skirmish, 
in  which  a  few  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  he  retired 
within  the  fort. 

Galvez  then  invested  the  fort,  and  erected  batteries,  on  which  he 
mounted  his  heavy  ordnance.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  afVer  the 
cannonade  began,  on  the  21st  of  September,  Dickson  proposed  a  ca- 
pitulation, which  was  agreed  to.  The  honors  of  war  were  accorded 
to  the  garrison,  and  they  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  surren- 
der of  Fort  Panmure,  at  Natchez,  a  post  on  the  Amite  River,  and  an- 
other on  Thompson's  Creek,  were  included  in  the  capitulation.  The 
capitulation  was  written  in  the  French  language,  as  there  was  no 
Spanish  interpreter  present.  I  enclose  you  a  translated  copy  of  the 
original,  certified  by  Joseph  Foucher,  secretary  of  the  government, 
and  countersigned,  Carlos  de  Grandpr^  who  was  left  in  command 
of  Baton  Rouge. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  eighteen  months  were  granted  to  British  sub- 
jects to  sell  their  property  and  settle  up  their  business;  the  time  was 
subsequently  extended  by  the  governor,  and  provision  was  made  that 
all  might  remain  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment,  with  the  further  condition  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion. 
Of  these  conditions  many  availed  themselves,  and  remained  Spanish 
subjects. 

The  earliest  records  on  file,  at  the  recorder's  office  of  this  parish, 
commenced  in  1782.  They  are  written  in  the  Spanish  language,  and 
dated  at  Fort  Bute,  Manchac,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
government  for  West  Florida,  from  1782  to  '85.  After  the  latter 
period  they  are  dated  from  the  Fort  of  Baton  Rouge,  in  the  district 
of  Baton  Rouge,  and  generally  signed  by  "  Vahamonde,"  superintend- 
ent and  captain  of  infantry.  These  old  Spanish  records  embrace  not 
only  legal  proceedings,  but  private  letters  and  transactions  of  every 
imaginable  description,  written  in  the  Spanish,  French  and  English 
languages  ;  some  of  them  are  quite  amusing. 

The  first  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  parish  known  as  the 
"Dutch  Highlands,"  was  made  in  1784,  by  George  Kleinpeter,  John 
Rhine,  Emeric  Adams,  Henry  Thomas,  George  Garig  and  Paul 
Sharp.  Kleinpeter,  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  in  company  with 
Philip  Angelhardt  and  Mathlas  Ory,  emigrated  from  Hagerstowo, 
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Maryland,  in  the  spring  of  1T74 ;  they  reached  Fort  Pitt  after  a  long 
and  troublesome  journey  through  the  wilderness,  whence  they  em- 
barked in  a  canoe,  and  arrived  at  Manchac  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
of  the  same  year.  They  first  settled  below  Hackett's  Point,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  after  several  successive  inundations,  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  improvements,  and  seek  refuge  on  the 
Highlands,  where  the  descendants  of  Kleinpeter  yet  remain,  ranking 
among  the  most  industrious,  wealthy  and  enterprising  citizens  of  the 
parish. 

When  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the  people  of 
West  Florida  were  sorely  disappointed  at  not  being  included  in  the 
treaty  of  cession.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  English 
or  American  origin,  and  entertained  but  little  regard  or  sympathy  for 
the  Spanish  government,  or  those  who  were  set  over  them  as  irre- 
sponsible rulers.  The  will  of  the  governor  was  absolute ;  and  his 
decisions  were  frequently  considered  by  the  parties  as  unjust  and 
oppressive.  It  was  on  account  of  a  judgment  of  this  character  ren- 
dered against  Reuben  Kemper,  that  a  revolt  took  place  in  1804.  A 
company  of  men  were  collected  together,  armed,  organized,  and 
marched  upon  Baton  Rouge,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  fort  by 
surprise.  But  the  Alcalde  O'Connor,  of  Bayou  Sara,  sent  an  express 
to  notify  the  governor  of  their  approach.  The  party  advanced  as  far 
as  the  feayou  Garcie,  when  a  few  discharges  of  grape  and  canister 
caused  them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  retreat  in  confusion. 
Thus  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  September,  1805,  a  party  of  armed  men 
crossed  the  line  at  night,  seized  the  brothers,  Nathan,  Reuben,  and 
Samuel  Kemper,  and  brought  them  to  the  Tunica  landing,  where 
they  were  put  on  board  ajpirogue  under  the  command  of  a  Captain 
Wm.  Barker,  for  Baton  Kouge.  As  they  passed  the  Point  Coupee 
shore,  above  the  Raccourci  point,  they  found  means  to  make  known 
their  situation  to  Dr.  Powles,  who  immediately  gave  information  to 
Lt.  Wilson,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  opposite  Bayou  Sara. 
Lt.  Wilson  manned  his  boat,  boarded  the  pirogue,  and  took  the  pri- 
soners, with  those  who  conducted  them,  into  custody.  The  whole 
party  were  sent  to  Washington,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  for  trial 
before  Judge  Rodney.  The  Spanish  subjects  were  liberated,  and  the 
Kempers  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  especially  to  guard  against 
disturbing  the  government  of  Spain  in  West  Florida. 

A  correspondence  took  place  between  Governor  Williams  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  and  Governor  Grandpr6,  relative  to  this  trans- 
action ;  Governor  Grandpr^  denied  all  knowledge,  and  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  "  singular  occurrence."     He  says : — 

**  It  is  not  necessary,  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  should  express  what  pains 
our  government  has  taken,  and  how  unceasingly  scrupulous  it  has  been  to 
maintain  and  preserve  with  that  of  the  United  States,  that  good  under- 
standing and  harmony,  which  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for  a  few  intrigu- 
ing, perfidious  adventurers,  thirsting  after  revenge  for  private  animosities, 
to  interrupt.    Of  this  I  hope  your  excellency  is  fully  convinced ;  and  upon 
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this  principle  you  will  approve  the  efficaciooB  measures  I  am  about  to 
take  &r  the  extirpation  of  this  disorder,  which  has  risen  to  its  full  height 
on  the  territory  of  this  government ;  disorder,  confusion,  violations, 
outrages,  plunder ;  insult  to  the  magistrate,  dragging  him  by  a  rope  around 
his  neck ;  attempts  on  the  flag  of  the  king,  my  master ;  and  now  the  vio- 
lation committed  with  the  Kempers  (authors  of  all  the  above  mentioned) 
on  the  government  of  your  excellency. 

"  After  this  explicit  narradve,  I  hope  your  excellency  will  make  tha 
necessary  dispo^tions  for  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  escorting 
the  three  prisoners,  as  they  are  ahsoLuU  strangers  to  all  the  circumstance* 
of  this  business.  I  claim  them  from  your  excellency,  considering  their 
detention  as  illegal,  as  also  that  of  the  prisoners  they  were  conducting, 
they  having  been  taken  within  this  territory,  where  a  most  singular  event 
had  brought  them ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  what  could  have  been  the  design 
of  the  authors  of  this  plot." 

In  answer,  Governor  Williams  speaks  of  this  letter  as  equivocal  in 
expression,  and  observes  : — 

**  Permit  me,  sir,  without  criticising  the  merits  (of  the  demand  of  the 
Keinpers^  to  barely  suggest  as  a  reason,  the  consequences  which  would 
necessarily  flow  with  the  compliance  to  a  demand  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  founded  on  transactions  of  this  kind."—- 

The  "  efficacious  measures,"  which  Gran^r6  proposed  to  take,  were 
far  from  producing  the  eflect  intended.  He  appointed  the  alcaldes, 
in  most  instances,  from  that  class  of  men  whom  ne  thought  dioroughly 
obedient  to  his  will,  and  who  would  act  the  part  of  spies  in  the  se- 
veral districts  to  which  they  were  appointed.  Under  this  system  of 
espionage,  citizens  were  arrested,  tried  and  convicted,  upon  Uie  slight- 
est suspicion  of  being  inimical  to  the  government.  John  Ellis  was 
accused  and  tried  before  the  governor  upon  the  evidence  of  a  Mrs. 
Stuart,  for  saying, "  the  government  was  weak."  A  Mr.  Vaughan,  of 
Thompson's  Creek,  was  tried  and  convicted  for  saying,  "he  believed 
the  Kempers  to  be  d — d  clever  fellows."  Numerous  cases  of  op- 
pression, petty  tyranny  and  extortion,  with  the  proceedings  had,  are 
among  the  old  Spanish  records. 

The  people  of  New  Feliciana  determined,  in  the  summer  of  1810, 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  petty  annoyances ;  and  to  that  end,  published 
an  address,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  grievances,  and  proposed  a 
convention  of  the  people  by  delegates  from  the  diflerent  districts,  in 
order  to  adopt  some  eflfective  plan  to  rectify  existing  abuses. 

When  this  address  was  received,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Baton 
Rouge  petitioned  Governor  Delassus  for  permision  to  choose  delegates 
to  co-operate  with  the  other  districts,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose expressed  in  the  said  address. 

In  compliance  with  this  petition,  Delassus  issued  an  order  for  the 
people  of  the  several  districts  to  choose  delegates  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion, who  assembled  in  the  early  part  of  September,  at  the  bouse  of 
Richard  Duvall,  in  "  St  John's  Plains." 

The  Baton  Rouge  delegates  lefl  for  the  convention  about  the  16th 
of  September. 

They  had  been  in  session  but  a  few  days,  when  they  received  Intel- 
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ligenoe  that  a  conspiracy  was  forming  to  capture  and  send  them  aa 
prisoners  to  Pensaoola. 

They  then  adjourned  from  the  Plains  to  St.  Francisville.  When 
they  arrived  there,  the  young  men  of  Feliciana  were  found  organized 
into  two  companiea-— one  of  infantry,  or  riflemen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Philemon  Thomas — the  other  of  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  John  H.  Johnson.  These  companies  offered  their  servi- 
ces to  the  convention ;  they  had  heard  of  the  indignity  contemplated 
towards  their  delegates,  and  were  ready  and  anxious  to  march  against 
the  garrison  at  a  moment's  warning.  In  the  meantime.  Col.  Hickey 
sent  word  to  Delassus,  by  Lopez,  Qiat  the  convention  would  not  be 
in  session  again  until  the  25th  of  September,  when  they  would  pro- 
bably meet  at  Baton  Rouge.  By  this  information,  Delassus,  who 
suspected  that  some  mischief  was  brewing  against  his  government, 
was  completely  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  Lopez  the  next  day,  the  19th  of  September.  While  he 
was  thus  indulging  himself,  the  patriot  forces  were  on  their  march — 
wine  flowed  freely — ^but  amid  song  and  sentiment,  the  rattling  of 
musketry  was  heard. 

Delassus  lefl  the  table,  arrived  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  fort, 
and  rushed  in  at  the'same  moment  with  the  cavalry,  by  whom  he  was 
knocked  down,  and  came  near  being  crushed  to  pieces.  The  riflemen, 
under  Captain  Thomas,  had  already  entered  at  the  south  gate,  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  The  garrison  retired  to  the 
guard-house,  where  they  were  rallied  by  Lt.  Grandpr6,  who  ordered 
his  men  to  fire.  At  the  instant  he  gave  this  order  he  was  shot  down. 
The  cavalry  then  charged,  and  the  Spaniards  at  the  same  time 
hearing  the  warwhoop  of  Thomas  and  his  riflemen,  called  out  for 
quarters,  and  surrendered.  The  town  followed  the  example  of  the 
ffarrison,  and  the  patriots  took  possession  of  the  whole  district  of 
West  Florida, 

It  has  frequently  been  said,  that  Captain  Depassan  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry ;  but  Colonel  Hickey  informed  me,  that  he  was 
a  volunteer  under  Captain  Johnson,  the  father  of  Ex-Governor  John- 
son, and  the  only  weapon  he  carried  vnth  him  was  a  sabre,  loaned 
him  at  St  Francisville,  by  Colonel  H.  During  the  mele6,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  recognizing  Governor  Delassus,  knocked  him  down  with  the 
but  end  of  his  musket,  and  was  in  the  act  of  dispatching  him  with  the 
bayonet,  when  he  was  arrested  in  his  purpose  by  Captain  Thomas. 
The  secrecy  and  suddenness  of  the  attack  prevented  the  loss  of  life  on 
both  sides.  Among  the  patriots,  there  were  none  killed  or  seriously 
wounded.  On  the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  there  were  but  two  killed, 
and  some  half-dozen  wounded.  Of  the  patriot  forces  who  were  at  the 
capture  of  Baton  Rouge,  but  four  or  five  are  now  living.  Colonel  P. 
Hickey,  Benjamin  Collins,  of  Pt.  Coupee,  James  Flower,  of  St.  Fran- 
cisville, and  Charles  Johnson,  of  West  Baton  Rouge. 

I  annex  the  following  account  of  the  foi-egoing  proceedings,  written 
by  Jonathan  Longstreth,  who  was  at  the  time  teaching  a  school  at 
the  house  of  Thomas  Lilly,  in  St.  John's  Plains,  The  original  is  in 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Hickey,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by 
Longstreth, 
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The  Booh  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Grand  Sanhedrine  of  the  verdant 
country  bordering  on  the  Great  Father  of  Rivers ,  to  the  eastward^ 
and  extending  even  unto  the  Tanchepaho,  as  thou  goest  towards  the 
sunrising. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Charles*  the  Gawlite  was  Governor  of 
the  Verdant  country,  and  Stephen,  the  lawyer,  had  charge  of  the  fertile 
land  of  Sara,  that  the  people  were  sorely  oppressed  for  want  of  npright 
judges  and  just  judgments. 

2.  And  they  spake,  one  unto  another,  in  this  wise — ^go  to,  let  us  assem- 
ble together  as  one  man,  and  enquire  from  whence  this  great  evil  pro- 
ceedeth,  and  they  did  so. 

3.  And  the  people  of  the  land  of  Saraf  said,  let  us  appoint  some  of  our 
£lders  and  fathers  of  the  people  to  meet  the  Elders  and  fathers  of  our 
brethren  from  the  South  and  from  the  ICast,  at  House  of  Richard}  the 
Albianite,  who  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country. 

4.  So  they  appointed  John§  the  President,  John||  the  Hunter,  JohnlT 
the  Millwright,  and  William**  the  Barrowthite,  members  of  the  Grand 
Sanhedrine. 

5.  Now,  when  Philipff  the  Troublesome  heard  of  these  things,  he  was 
filled  with  indignation,  and  saddled  his  horse,  and  journeyed  into  the 
South  country  to  give  an  account  thereof  to  Charles  the  Gawlite,  if, 
peradventure,  he  might  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Sanhedrine. 

6.  But  Philip  spoke  not  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness;  he  endeav- 
ored to  influence  the  wrath  of  Charles  the  Gawlite  against  the  Elders 
and  wise  men  of  the  land  of  Sara — for  he  was  thought  to  be  malicious. 

7.  Now,  when  Charles,  the  Gawlite,  heard  these  things,  he  was  meved 
in  spirit,  and  sent  forth  GeorgetJthe  Bald,  and  Philip§§  the*Amiable,  into 
the  land  of  Sara,  to  enquire  and  see  if  these  things  were  so,  and  bring 
him  word  again. 

8.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  George  the  Bald,  and  Philip  the  Amia- 
ble, came  to  the  land  of  Sara,  they  were  smitten  with  the  just  complaints 
of  the  people  against  Stephen||||  the  Lawyer,  and  his  scribe,  John  IF  IF  the 
Murdockite,  forasmuch  as  they  loved  filthy  lucre  more  than  justice  and 
just  judgment. 

9.  Therefore,  they  returned,  and  told  Charles  the  Gawlite  of  those 
things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  he  said,  •♦  My  bowels  doth 
yearn  with  compassion  for  this  people  ;  let  the  Sanhedrine  assemble,  and 
I  will  assist  them  in  doing  justice  and  establishing  sound  judgment.  How 
be  it,  he  dissembled  unto  them. 

10.  Then  he  gave  commandment,  and  the  people  of  the  South  assem- 
bled, and  appointed  Philip  the  Amiable,  Thomas***  the  Lilly  of  the  Vale, 
Manuelf ft  the  Iberian,  Edmund$t$  the  Hawthite,  and  John§§§  theMor- 
ganite,  to  be  members  of  the  Grand  Sanhedrine. 

11.  Charles  the  Gawlite,  also  sent  to  the  Brown  Shepherd,||||||  to  whom 
he  had  given  command  of  the  country  of  Helenites,  to  assemble  the  peo- 

*  Charles  debaalt  Delassus,  Gdr.        t  Bayou  Sara.         t  Richard  Duvall. 

iJohD  Rhea,  late  of  Clinton,  La,  and  President  of  the  Florida  Convention. 
John  H.  Johnson,  the  father  of  the  Ex-Goy.  Isaac  Johnson.         ^  John  Mills. 
*  William  Barrow.        tt  Philip  A.  Gray,  an  Alcalde  of  the  St.  Helena  District, 
tt  Gcoree  Mather.  $}  Col  Philip  Hickey. 

jll  Don  Thomas  Estevan,  an  Alcalde  of  New  Feliciana.        HIT  John  Murdock. 
**»*  Thomas  Lilly.        fff  Manuel  Lopez.        tU  Edmund  Hawes.    4M  John  Morgan, 
mm  Shepherd  Brown. 
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pie  entnisted  to  his  care,  that  they  might  appoint  deputies  to  attend  the 
Grand  Sanhedrine ;  bat  the  Shepherd  obeyed  him  not. 

12.  Now,  the  Brown  Shepherd  was  a  man  of  proud  and  haughty 
apirit;  great  in  his  own  conceit,  and  mighty  in  his  own  eyes,  fond  of  filthy 
lucre,  and  fearful  that  if  justice  and  sound  judgment  prevailed,  they  might 
extend  to  his  government,  weaken  his  power,  and  deprive  him  of  some  of 
the  honor  and  profit  he  thought  due  unto  himself  alone. 

13.  He,  therefore,  sent  a  writing  unto  Charles  the  Gawlite,  in  this 
wise : — "  The  Brown  Shepherd  unto  Charles  the  Gawlite,  greeting,  and 
at  such  a  time.  Be  it  known  unto  the  most  noble  Charles,  that  my  heart 
is  with  thy  heart ;  if  what  thou  hast  written  unto  me  be  of  thy  own  free 
will,  I  will  most  assuredly  obey  thee  ;  but  if  thou  hast  written  to  me  in 
this  wise  for  fear  of  the  people,  I  will  come  and  assist  thee  with  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  compel  them  to  submit  unto  thee. 

14.  Then  Charles  the  Gawlite,  returned  him  an  answer:  •*WhatI 
have  written,  I  have  written."  On  which  the  Brown  Shepherd  gave 
commandment  to  Helenites,  and  they  assembled  together,  and  appointed 
Joseph*  the  Thomasite,  Johnf  of  Leon,  William^  the  Spillhite,  and 
Benjamin§  the  Willhite,  to  attend  the  Grand  Sanhedrine. 

15.  Now,  the  Tanchepahoites  likewise  assembled,  by  the  commandment 
of  Charles  the  Gawlite,  and  appointed  WiIIiam||  the  Belialite,  their  repre- 
aentative  to  the  Sanhedrine.  Now,  William  was  a  great  man  among  the 
sons  of  Belial,  and  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  a  man  of  renown  in  evil 
deeds. 

16.  Now,  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Grand  Sanhedrine,  attended  by 
Andrew  IF  the  Scribe,  and  George**  the  Recorder,  and  conferred  together, 
they  found  much  cause  of  complaint  against  the  officers  which  Charles 
the  Gawlite  had  set  over  the  people  ;  therefore,  they  removed  them,  and 
appointed  others  to  rule  the  people  in  their  stead. 

17.  They  also  made  several  new  laws  and  ordinances,  for  the  better 
government  of  the  people,  to  all  which  proceedings  Charles  the  Gawlite 
gave  his  assent,  and  signed  his  name ;  but  in  all  these  things  he  dis- 
sembled, for  his  heart  was  full  of  euile. 

18.  Now,  when  Vincentf  f  the  Folchite,  who  abided  in  a  stronghold  in 
the  East,  in  the  country  of  the  Pensacolians,  heard  of  these  thmgs,  he 
waxed  exceeding  wroth,  and  swore,  in  his  anger,  to  destroy  the  whole 
Sanhedrine ;  but  not  having  men  of  war  wherewith  to  accomplish  it,  he 
sent  to  Charles  the  Gawlite  six  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  to  the  end  that 
be  might  have  men  wherewith  to  destroy  the  whole  of  them  together,  with 
their  laws  and  ordinances. 

19.  And  William  the  Belialite,  and  Michaeitt  the  Thunder,  and  the 
Brown  Shepherd,  made  a  league  with  each  other,  and  gathered  unto 
themselves  an  host  of  the  sons  of  Belial,  and  set  their  faces  to  oppose  the 
Grand  Sanhedrine ;  they  also  sent  a  message  to  Charles  the  Gawlite,  full 
of  high-sounding  words,  promising  to  make  the  Grand  Sanhedrine  all  cap- 
tives, and  deliver  them  bound  into  his  hands,  for  such  and  such  a  portion 
of  the  six  thousand  pieces  of  silver. 

20.  But  when  the  Grand  Sanhedrine  discovered  the  malice  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  great  evil  intended  against  them,  they  gave  command- 
ment unto  Philemon,§§  the  chief  captain  of  their  host,   who  gathered 

*  Joseph  Tbomaa.  t  John  W.  Leonard. 

t  William  Spillers.  ^  Benjamin  O.  Williams.  H  William  Cooper. 

7  Dr.  Andrew  Steele,  Secretary  of  the  Florida  Convention,  and  subseqaeotly  parish 
Jodgeof  £.B. 

*^  George  Mather,  Jr.        ft  Goremor  Folch,  of  Peosaeola.        U  Michael  Jonef. 
^  General  Philemon  Thomas. 
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together  a  few  lion-like  men,  and  traveled  all  that  night.  A  little  befors 
the  dawn  of  day,  they  came  to  the  stronghold  on  the  bank  of  the  Father  of 
Rivers,  where  Charles  the  Gawlite  lay  entrenched  with  his  men,  thinking 
hinoself  secure. 

21.  Then  Philemon,  the  chief  captain,  together  with  the  captains  and 
men  of  war  that  were  with  him,  broke  into  the  stronghold,  and  took 
Charles  the  Gawlite,  with  a  number  of  his  men,  captives;  of  the  residue, 
some  they  slew,  some  they  wounded,  and  the  rest  escaped  by  flight. 

According  to  the  promise  made  Delassus  by  the  Baton  Rouge 
delegates,  the  Convention  assembled  at  this  place,  and  on  the  26th 
of  September,  issued  the  following 

DECLARATIOIf  OF   INDEPENDENCE. 

•*  It  is  known  to  the  world  with  how  much  fidelity  the  good  people  of 
this  territory  have  professed  and  maintained  allegiance  to  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  while  any  hope  remained  of  receiving  from  him  protection  for 
their  property  and  lives.  Without  making  any  unnecessary  innovation 
in  the  established  principles  of  the  government,  we  had  voluntarily  adopt- 
ed certain  regulations  in  concert  wiih  our  first  magistrate,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preserving  this  territory,  and  showing  our  attachment  to  the 
government,  which  had  heretofore  protected  us.  This  compact,  which 
was  entered  into  with  good  faith  on  our  part,  will  forever  remain  an  hon- 
orable testimony  of  our  upright  intentions  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  our 
king  and  parent  country,  whUe  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  legitimate  au- 
thority remained  to  be  exercised  over  us.  We  sought  only  a  speedy  re- 
medy for  such  evils  as  seemed  to  endanger  our  existence,  and  were  en- 
couraged by  our  governor's  solemn  promises  of  assistance  and  co-operation. 
But  those  measures  which  were  intended  for  our  preservation,  he  has 
endeavored  to  pervert  into  an  engine  of  destruction,  by  encouraging,  in 
the  most  perfidious  manner,  the  violation  of  ordinances  sanctioned  and  es- 
tablished by  himself  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Being  thus  left  without  any 
hope  of  protection  from  the  mother  country — betrayed  by  a  magistrate, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  have  provided  for  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the 
people  and  government  committed  to  his  charge,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
evils  of  anarchy,  which  we  have  so  long  endeavored  to  avert ;  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  provide  for  our  security,  as  a  free  and  independent  state,  al>- 
8olve<l  trom  all  allegiance  to  a  government  which  no  longer  protects  us. 

**  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  aforesaid,  appealing  to  the  Suprem© 
Ruler  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  solemnly  publish 
and  declare  the  several  districts  composing  this  territory  of  West  Florida 
to  be  a  free  and  independent  state^  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  institute 
for  themselves  such  form  of  government  as  they  may  think  conducive  to 
their  safety  and  happiness — to  form  treaties — to  establish  commerce— to 
provide  for  their  common  defence — and  to  do  all  acts  which  may  of  right 
be  done  by  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation  ;  at  the  same  time  de* 
daring  hll  acts  within  the  said  territory  of  West  Florida  after  this  date, 
by  any  tribunal  or  authorities  not  deriving  their  powers  from  the  people 
agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  to  be  null  and  void ;  and 
calling  upon  all  foreign  nations  to  respect  this  our  declaration,  acknow- 
ledging our  independence,  and  giving  us  such  aid,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations. 

•*  This  declaration,  made  in  Convention,  at  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
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ten — We,  tlie  repreteatatires,  do  hereby  tolemiily  pledge  onraelyes  to 
support  with  our  lives  and  our  fortunes. 

••  By  order  of  the  Convention. 

*«JoHif  Rrea,  PresidefU. 
••AwDEEW  Steels,  Secretary" 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida  was  adopted  on  the  27th 
of  October,  1810.  Its  provisions  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Ameri- 
can states,  with  the  exception  of  such  parts  as  apply  to  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  It  is  divided  into  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  departments.  The  legislative,  to  consist  of  a  senate,  and 
house  of  representatives.  Representatives,  to  be  chosen  annually. 
Senators,  triennially.  Governor,  elected  by  the  general  assembly, 
biennially.  Tlie  state  was  divided  into  five  districts,  viz  : — Baton 
Rouge,  New  Feliciana,  St  Helena,  St.  Ferdinand,  and  Mobile. 
Hie  first  appointment  gave  Baton  Rouge  three  representatives.  New 
Feliciana  four,  S(^  Helena  three,  St  Ferdinand  and  Mobile  each 
three.     Each  district  was  entitled  to  one  senator. 

In  the  schedule  of  the  constitution,  it  was  ordered  that  "  Hie  first 
general  assembly  shall  meet  at  St  Francisville,  on  the  third  Mon- 
day of  November  next,  and  shall  choose  a  governor ;  on  the  second 
day  after,  a  quorum  of  both  houses  shall  be  formed." 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  provision,  the  legislature  assem- 
bled, and  elected  Fulwer  Skipwith,  governor,  who  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  organize  the  government  The  address  of  Governor 
Skipwith  is  too  long  for  insertion — it  is  an  ably  written  production, 
and  expresses  great  confidence  in  the  ability  and  resources  of  the 
state  to  maintain  its  independence  against  any  force  that  may  be  sent 
by  ^  that  despotism  which  we  have  discarded."  General  Philemon 
Tbomas  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Au- 
debert,  Samuel  paldwin,  and  John  Mills,  were  appointed  navy  agents. 

A  committee  of  public  safety  was  formed,  of  which  John  H. 
Johnson  was  appointed  chairman.  An  expedition,  consistmg  of  400 
effective  men,  together  with  the  regular  forces  of  the  state,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Wm.  Kirkland,  was  sent  for  the  reduction  of 
the  forts  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola. 

The  naval  forces  were  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  in  the  same 
object  On  the  30th  of  November,  1810,  Mr.  Mills,  navy  agent, 
wrote  from  New-Orleans  to  Governor  Skipwith — "I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  meet  with  complete  success.  Every 
one  seems  to  be  on  fire  to  serve  our  cause.  Experienced  seamen, 
both  officers  and  men,  can  be  found  to  embark  in  our  cause,  with 
suitable  vessels.  They  have  already  offered  themselves  to  our  friends. 
All  are  in  wonder  that  some  one  does  not  come  forward  to  act"  Mr. 
Baldwin  wrote  to  Captain  Isantine,  to  hasten  as  fast  as  possible  to 
take  the  command  of  a  good  schooner  that  he  has  provided.  Isantine, 
with  a  number  of  American  seamen,  will  leave  this  city  to-day  or 
to-morrow  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Duncan  has  forwarded  our  stores, 
bat  expects  the  vessel  will  return  to  this  plaoa,  as  no  American  vessel 
ia  suffered  to  pass  Mobile.     Permit  me  to  suggest  to  you,  the  neces- 
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sity  of  making  a  port  of  entry  somewhere  within  our  government, 
as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  our  friends.  Chifunta  is  thought  to  be 
the  best  place. 

The  flag  adopted  by  the  state  was  of  blue,  with  a  single  star  in 
the  centre. 

This  land  and  naval  expedition  against  Mobile  and  Pensacola  was 
arrested  by  the  Proclamation  of  President  Madison,  issued  on  the 
27th  of  October,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  was 
extended  over  the  new  commonw^ealth,  and  the  stars  and  stiipes 
were  hoisted  by  Governor  Claiborne,  in  December,  1810.  The  mass 
of  the  people  hailed  the  American  flag  with  joy ;  but  among  the  as- 
pirants for  place  and  power,  and  the  members  of  the  assembly,  it 
met  with  considerable  opposition.  On  the  6th  of  December,  that 
body  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

••  Whereas,  information  has  been  received  that  his  excellency,  Wm.  C, 
C.  Claiborne,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  ipth  an  armed  force, 
is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  Territory,  and  that  certain  proclama- 
tions have  been  distributed  by  his  orders,  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  state 
to  receive  and  respect  the  said  Wm.  C.  C.  Claiborne  as  the  governor, 
and  to  consider  themselves  to  owe  allegiance  and  subjection  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States:  Resolved,  that  the  governor  be  requested 
to  dispatch  an  agent  immediately  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  said  Wm.  C. 
C.  Claiborne,  with  instructions  to  demand  of  him  an  explicit  avowal  of 
his  views  and  intentions,  and  of  the  orders  which  he  may  have  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  this  state,  and  by 
what  authority  he  had  given  orders  for  the  distribution  of  the  aforesaid 
proclamation  within  the  same. 

"  Signed, 

"John  W.  Leonard, 
**  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate^ 
• 

An  agent  was  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, but  the  answer  he  received  is  not  on  record.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  was  peaceably  extended  over  West  Florida,  and 
shortly  afler,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Or- 
leans Territory. 

We  subjoin  some  additional  notes  and  statistics  of  Baton  Rouge,  taken  from 
a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Allen,  of  that  place,  in  *'  H ester* s  Medical  Joumalf** 
New-Orleans,  July,  1851. 

TOPOGRAPHY  Of  BATON  ROUOE. 

The  topography  of  this  parish  presents  but  little  variety.  It  consists  of  an 
alluvial  substratum  at  an  altitude  of  about  60  feet  above  the  sea,  and  33  feet 
above  the  high  water  uf  the  Mississippi.  On  the  north-eastern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  parish,  flow  the  beautiful  Amite  and  Comite  rivers,  which  being 
filled  with  fish,  and  overhung  with  dense  forests,  render  them  delightful  resorts 
of  pleasure. 

The  principal  forest  growths  for  this  parish  are  magnolia  and  gum,  whilst  the 
•oil  is  a  loose  alluvium,  easily  cultivated  and  very  productive.  There  are  no 
swamps  of  any  consequence  in  the  parish,  except  one  or  two  small  ones  in  the 
north-western  portion  ;  so  that  nearly  the  entire  parish  is  susceptible  of  being 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  **  plough  and  spade." 
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a  "z   i 

S     a  «     S  Clear  Cloady       Raio  in 

MOivm.  §     S  ?    e 

g    a  JJ     e  Sky.  Sky.  loehei. 

June,  1849 79,  82 14,  19 229 271 6,07 

July, 79.  69 12,  74 722 478 10,92 

August 83,  85 19,  04 690 610 6,38 

September 78,  32 16,  05 676 624 3,96 

October 68,  51 23,  80 616 684 6,16 

November 64,  02 22,  66 798 402 6,03 

December 61,  92 12,  93 432 768 2,06 

January,  1850 62,  21 21,  41 324 876 14,69 

Fcbraary 64,  02 27,  31 668 642 7,46 

March 63,  47 21,  39 662 638 3,13 

April 79,  02 22,  06 624 676 9,36 

May.  1860 76,  78 16,  30 722 478 4,19 


Total, 71,  80  19,  16  7663  7847  76,28 

POPULATION  OF  BATON  BOUGB. 

We  present  a  table  exhibiting  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city 
and  parish  of  £ast  Baton  Rouge,  inclusive,  together  with  the  sexes  and  ages  of 
each  race. 

Tbabi.  CAVCAnAN.  AriiiOAif.  Mulatto. 

Males.  Females.     Males.  Females.        Males.      Females. 

Under    10 766 781 761 741 126 115 

10&20 601 663 583 660 87 93 

20  "  30 649 453 768 630 102 86 

30  "  40 492 366 392 363 61 49 

40  "  60 260 173 264 207 29 29 

60  "  60 142 120 122 138 11 14 

60  "  70 68 37 62 66 7 3 

70**80 15 16 20 12 1 1 

80  "  90 4 3 10 13 1 — 

90  "100 2 1 3 2 — — 

Over  100 1 1 — 3 — — 

Total 2869  2513  2965  2825  415  384 

Average  age 26  22  23,8  23  21  21,6 

Thus  we  perceive  the  whole  number  of  whites  for  the  city  and  parish,  inclu- 
sive, to  be  5,382;  blacks,  5,790,  mulattoes,  799,  making  in  all,  11,978.  The 
population  in  1840  was  10,317,  being  an  increase  of  16.1  per  cent. 
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PARISH  OF  EAST  FELICIANA,  LA« 

It  is  presumed  that  most  of  your  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
events  which  preceded  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
by  France,  and  it  is  therefore  needless  to  enter  into  detail. 

The  whole  province  of  Louisiana  was  included  in  this  purchase, 
except  that  portion  which  was  called  the  "  West  Florida  District,"^^ 
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which  exteoded  from  the  Perdido  River  to  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  3 1st  degree  of  north  latitude, 
taid  on  the  south  bj  the  Bayou  Iberville.  This  was  retained  by 
Spain  as  a  portion  of  Florida.  Afler  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States,  in  1804,  this  portion  of  the  province  was  still 
under  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  that  portion  lying  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Pearl  River  was  erected  into  the  "  Ghvemmeni  of  Baton 
B&ugey^  and  presided  over  by  Don  Carlos  Grandpr6.  It  comprised 
the  posts  of  Manchao,  Tliompson's  Creek  and  Bayou  Sara.  This 
district  at  one  time  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  but  was  ceded  to 
Spain,  in  1783.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Baton  Rouge  district  were 
even  at  that  time  composed  of  emigrants  from  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  many  persons  from  the  older  states,  as  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Virginia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  viewing 
with  envy  their  neighbors,  who  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
flag  of  freedom,  occasionally  evinced  dissatisfaction  and  indignity 
when  they  felt  the  foot  of  Spanish  tyranny  on  their  necks ;  but  it  was 
not  until  several  years  afterwards,  that  persons  were  found  bold 
enough  to  hold  secret  conferences  upon  the  subject  of  rebellion. 
At  length  an  attempt  was  made,  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  organization, 
the  plim  of  operations  was  discovered,  and  the  leaders  were  forced 
to  fly.  The  individuals  who  most  particularly  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  attempt,  were  three  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Kemper, 
who  were  residents  of  Mississippi.  They  fled  into  Mississippi,  and 
arrived  home  near  Finkneyville,  but  the  emissaries  of  the  tyrant  even 
entered  into  the  United  States  territory,  and  at  midnight,  seized  the 
brothers,  and  delivered  them  to  a  troop  of  Spanish  light  horse,  who 
were  embarked  at  Tunica  Bayou.  In  passing  down  tie  river,  how- 
ever, they  were  captured  by  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  at  Point  Coupee.    This  occurred  in  1805. 

For  a  few  more  years  did  this  colony  writhe  under  the  oppressive 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  but  still  desirous  of  casting  ofl*  their 
allegiance,  and  in  1810  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest.  The  acces- 
sion to  the  emigrant  population,  during  these  five  years,  had  been 
considerable,  and  they  again  determined  to  throw  ofl*  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  deeming  themselves,  in  truth,  a  part  of  Louisiana.  In  the 
month  of  September  a  large  party  of  armed  men  met  at  the  Bayou 
Sara ;  they  were  reinforced  by  volunteers  from  Mississippi,  and  at 
once  took  their  march  for  Baton  Rouge.  At  this  time  the  garrison 
at  Baton  Rouge  was  very  weak — one  hundred  and  fifty  men, — who 
surrendered  at  discretion.  And  thus  was  their  independence  obtain^ 
ed  without  a  drop  of  blood  being  spilt. 

On  the  26th  September  a  convention  was  held  at  Baton  Rouge^ 
a  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted,  and  the  district  erected  into 
a  separate  government,  called  the   '•  Territory  of  West  Florida^ 

They  applied  to  the  United  States  for  admission,  through  Governor 
Holmes,  of  Mississippi,  which  was  granted  on  the  27th  October^ 
and  they  were  then  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
by  Governor  Claiborne. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised  at  St.  Francisville  on  the 
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Tth  December.  By  a  subsequent  proclamation  it  was  subdiyided 
into  parishes. 

At  that  time  the  population  of  all  the  Florida  parishes  was  about 
2,500,  white  and  black.  Immediately  upon  the  annexation  of  the 
province  to  the  Union,  the  rush  of  emigrants  was  tremendous,  and 
some  of  the  older  emigrants  are  living  to  this  day.  The  admission 
of  this  district,  so  readily,  by  the  United  States,  was  the  cause  of  a 
long  series  of  diplomatic  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain. 

TopooBAPHY. — ^The  parish  of  Feliciana  formerly  comprised  that 
district  of  country  bounded  by  the  state  line  of  Mississippi  on  the 
north,  or  the  Slst  degree  of  north  latitude ;  east  by  the  parish  of 
St  Helena  ;  south  by  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge ;  and  west  by 
the  Mississippi. 

•  In  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  parish,  and  its  natural  divisions 
and  other  local  causes,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  separate  it ;  and 
^consequently,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it  was,  in  1823,  erected 
into  two  parishes,  situated  as  their  name  implies. 

Extent. — ^This  parish  embraces  a  tract  of —  square  miles,  and  con- 
tains 286,236  acres. 

TowHTs. — ^The  towns  are,  Clinton,  Jackson  and  Port  Hudson. 
Tlie  first  is  the  parish  seat,  and  is  a  very  important  place.  It  contains 
1,252  inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  focus  of  an  immense  amount  of  business  flowing  in 
from  the  parishes  which  bound  and  surround  it,  and  that  portion 
of  Mississippi  contiguous.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  there 
is  a  greater  amount  of  business  transacted  in  it,  than  any  town  of  its 
size  in  the  South.  It  is  connected  to  Port  Hudson  by  a  rail-road, 
25  miles  long,  costing  about  $600,000.  This  rail-road  was  built  by 
the  state,  but  owing  to  some  cause,  either  bad  management  or  the 
sparseness  of  population,  it  never  did  much,  and  was  eventually  sold 
for  about  $30,000.  It  is  now  paying  very  well ;  the  present  holders 
being  active  and  energetic  men.  There  is  also  a  rail-road  graded  out 
to  Baton  Rouge,  30  miles,  but  the  rails  were  never  laid,  and  it  died 
an  incipient  death.  Indeed,  it  was  a  poor  frail  thing  from  its  con- 
ception. There  was  a  plank-road  fever  which  attacked  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Baton  Rouge  last  winter,  who  intended  to  use  the  old 
rail-road  grade,  but  this  was  also  an  abortion,  Clinton  boasts  the 
usual  number  of  churches  and  schools.  The  court-house  is  a  really 
fine  building,  and  I  doubt  not,  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  There 
are  two  weekly  papers  published  here,  the  "  Floridian  Democrat," 
and  the  "  Whig ;"  both  are  ably  conducted.  Jackson,  containing  T79 
inhabitants,  cannot  boast  of  much  as  a  place  of  traffic ;  but  the  time 
has  been,  so  the  chronicles  tell,  that  it  was  the  queen  town  in  the 
South.  It  can  now  boast  of  nothing  save  having  a  quiet,  orderly, 
Christian  population,  and  within  the  sound  of  its  church-bells  is  con- 
gregated  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  South.  It  is  noted  for  being 
the  site  of  Louisiana  College,  a  state  institution,  which,  as  aU 
state  pets  do,  fell.  Since  its  demise  it  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Methodbts ;  and  the  &culty  and  the  students  of  Centenary  College, 
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formerly  of  Mississippi,  now  occupy  it,  and  are  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition.  In  this  place  there  are  several  excellent  female  schools, 
and  also  a  classical  male  school.  A  newspaper,  called  the  ''  Southern 
Mirror,''^  is  published  here,  and  conducted  with  ability ;  it  is  neutral 
in  politics.  Here  is  also  an  extensive  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  a  state  in- 
stitution. Dr.  Preston  Pond  is  the  physician,  and  the  board  of  ad- 
ministrators are  men  who  are  every  way  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
the  office  they  fill.  The  buildings  are  spacious  enough  for  a  limited 
number  of  patients,  the  grounds  airy,  and  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience which  kindness  and  science  can  suggest,  is  extended  to  the 
unfortunate  class  of  beings  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  reason* 
There  have  been  admitted,  since  its  foundation  in  1848,  182  patients. 
Of  these,  32  have  died,  and  18  dischai^ed  cured  up  to  January  Ist^ 
1850.   Present  number,  81. 

The  S  aperintendent  receives  as  a  salary $800 

The  Matron  "  •*       300 

The  Physician  "  •*       600 

There  is  a  great  fault  in  this.  Hie  salaries  are  not  sufficient,  and 
the  superintendent  informs  me  that  there  is  not  accommodation  for 
over  60.  The  physician  particularly  should  receive  a  sufficient  salary 
to  make  it  an  object  to  give  it  his  whole  undivided  attention.  There 
are  in  Jackson  a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodist  and  Baptist  Church ;  an 
Episcopalian  Church  formerly  existed,  but  it  has  since  been  discon- 
tinued. A  Catholic  Church  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection,  and  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  design,  it  will  be  a  specimen  of  architectural 
beauty.  Fort  Hudson,  containing  252  inhabitants,  is  the  shipping 
point  of  the  parish ;  and  some  idea  of  the  business  transacted  within 
its  limits  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  here  annually 
shipped  30,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  2,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  besides 
molasses. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  this  parish,  according  to  the  last 
returns,  is  about  14,000 ; 

Whites 4,538 

Slaves 9,468 

and  is  composed  of  emigrants  from  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
nearly  all  the  states. 

Productions. — In  1850  there  were  made  in  the  parish — 

Bales  CoUon 10,13» 

Hhds.  Sugar 966 

Bush.  Corn 391,800 

Bbls.  Molasses 1,795 

»*        Rice ^ 4,086 

Capital  Invested. — ^The  capital  invested  in  this  parish  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Value  of  lands $1,973,724 

**    slaves 3,834,927 

Machinery,  about 126,000 

Stock  (noL  obtained.) 
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Education. — ^The  public  school  system  works  well,  but  it  would 
be  better  if  the  population  were  not  so  sparse. 

The  school  tax  amounU  to 96,229,90 

PoUtax 947,00 

Total $7,176,90 

Health. — ^The  health  of  this  parish  is  most  remarkable.  The 
general  type  of  disease  is  mild  and  easily  subdued.  Strangers  are 
seldom  ever  sick  after  their  acclimation. 

Soil. — The  character  of  the  soil  is  a  thin  stratum  of  loam,  sup- 
ported by  a  bed  of  striated,  and  in  certain  situations  siliceous  clay, 
red  or  white.  There  are  no  rocks  and  few  pebbles,  save  in  the  beds 
of  the  creeks.  These  lands  are  undulating,  easily  tilled  and  produc- 
tive, but  most  of  them  much  worn.  As  you  advance  towards  the 
river,  the  lands  change  their  character  and  become  more  fertile.  The 
value  of  these  lands  have  increased  greatly  within  the  past  five  years, 
owing  to  the  continued  overflow  of  the  river  lands,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  culture  of  cane  on  the  hills.  The  cultivation  of  sugar 
in  this  parish  is  a  recent  innovation.  It  is  yet  an  experiment,  and  it 
remains  to  be  proven  by  time  if  the  uj^ands  have  the  stamina  to  sup- 
port the  exhausting  drain  on  them.  The  first  sugar  crop  made  here 
was  in  1848,  by  W.  D.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  this  parish,  who  may  be 
considered  the  pioneer  of  sugar  culture  here ;  although  sugar  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  made,  on  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  Baton 
Rouge,  before  it  attracted  attention  here.  Since  its  introduction  in 
1848,  it  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  and  there  are  now  eighteen 
sugar-houses,  either  in  operation  or  in  progress — the  majority  of 
which  are  commodious  and  elegant,  comparing  favorably  with  the 
first  class  houses  in  the  state,  and  turning  out  a  very  superior  article 
of  sugar. 

Guided  by  the  last  returns,  we  estimate  the  uncultivated  land  in 
this  parish  at  178,718  acres. 

There  are  planted  in — 

Cotton 32,209 

Cora 21,041 

Cane 3,169 

Rice 99 

Total 236,236  acres. 

Timber. — ^The  eastern  portion  of  the  parish  is  a  mixture,  of  which 
pine  is  predominant.  As  you  advance  westward,  the  forest  assumes 
a  darker  hue ;  and  leaving  the  region  of  jotne,  you  emerge  into  forests 
of  oak,  bay,  gum,  and  others  of  a  smaller  growth. 

Geology. — There  are  no  geological  formations  of  any  interest, 
save  a  few  specimens  of  iron  ore  occasionally  found  scattered  over 
the  surface. 

Streams  and  Springs. — The  parish  is  watered  by  Coraite  River, 
Thompson's  Creek,  Redwood  and  Black  Creek,  besides  others  of  less 
note. 
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Roads. — ^The  roads  are  generally  excellent,  except  in  bad  weather, 
and  cut  up  by  teams.  They  are  annually  worked  in  September  by 
the  negroes. 

Professions. — ^There  are  ten  or  twelve  practisingphysicians,  and 
some  of  them  are  men  of  ability  and  intelligence.  The  legal  profes- 
sion is  well  represented.  The  members  of  the  bar  reside  in  Clinton, 
with  one  exception,  who  lives  in  Jackson.  It  would  seem  invidious 
to  particularize,  but  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  no  town  can 
boast  of  an  abler  set  of  men  in  every  respect — nor  are  any  body 
presided  over  by  a  worthier  man,  a  purer  judge,  or  a  more  correct 
citizen,  than  James  S.  Sterling.  He  is  really  a  sterling  man,  and 
carries  in  his  countenance  the  uprightness  of  his  mind.  The  number 
of  cases  on  the  civil  docket  is  about  300,  and  the  general  business  of 
the  court  very  extensive. 

MoRALiTV. — ^The  general  tone  of  morals  in  this  parish  is,  without 
affectation,  far  superior  to  many  of  the  far  famed  New-England  vil- 
lages.    Offences  are  rare,  and  the  crimmal  docket  insignificant. 


ART.  lY.-mssomiL 

ITS     HISTORY — STATK   OOVBRNMKNT,     COURTS,     ETC. BOUWDARIES,     AND 

SURFACE    AND   SOIL   OF   THE     COUNTRY NATURAL    PRODUCTIONS   AND 

CLIMATE PRINCIPAL     RIVERS— CHIEF     TOWNS MINERAL    RESOURCES 

OF   THE  STATE — ^INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS — POPULATION ^EDUCATION, 

ETC,   ETC.* 

History. — Hernando  de  Soto  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  Euro- 
pean that  beheld  the  river  Mississippi,  called  by  him,  on  its  discovery, 
(April,  154n,  "  Rio  Grande."  Crossing  this  stream,  probably  some 
thirty  miles  oelow  Helena,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  he  traversed,  at 
the  head  of  his  adventurous  band,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  territory 
beyond.  He  is  thought  by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
have  come,  during  this  march,  into  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of 
Missouri.  The  Mississippi  was  first  explored  in  1673,  by  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  two  French  missionaries,  and  more  fully  by  La  Salle,  also 
a  native  of  France,  in  1682.  By  him  all  the  region  situate  between 
the  so-called  "  Illinois  country"  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  formaUy 
declared  an  appendage  of  the  French  crown,  and  called  Louisiana,  in 

*  The  priDted  tourcee  from  which  the  following  article  on  MiMonri  hare  been  chiefly 
compiled,  may  be  here  stated  in  the  gross : — Monette's  History  of  the  Vallev  of  the  Mi«> 
sissippi,  Flint's  Work  on  the  same  subject,  Drake's  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior 
Valley,  and  Bradford's  Ulustrated  Atlas,  for  the  more  strictly  historical  portion.  In  pre  • 
paring  the  part  on  the  minerals  and  other  products,  the  statistics,  etc.,  ot  the  state,  refer* 
ence  was  made  chiefly  to  the  Western  Journals,  published  at  Sl  Louis,  (particularly  vcd. 
1,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  8 ;  vol.  2,  No.  3 ;  Tol.  3,  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6  ;  vol.  4,  Nos.  4,  6 ;  vol.  5,  Nos.  2,  4, 5, 
6 ;)  De  Bow's  Review,  vol.  4,  p.  65,  vol.  5,  p.  93,  vol.  6,  p.  285,  vol.  7,  p.  476,  vol.  10,  p. 
321,  and  p.  449 ;  several  articles  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  chiefly  on  the  Minerali 
of  the  State,  and  MacGregor's  Progress  of  America.  Besides  what  was  obtauird  fr«nn 
these  authorities,  various  items  of  information,  discovered  in  several  other  miscellaneous 
publicanons,  are  embodied  in  the  article. 
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honor  of  the  reigning  monarch.  From  this  time,  settlements  began 
to  be  made  by  the  French  within  the  Mississippi  Valley,  advancing 
respectively  from  the  Northern  and  Southern  extremities  towards 
the  interior.  Canada  had  long  (from  1608)  been  inhabited  by  col- 
onists from  France  ;  but  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
was  the  region  bordering  on  the  gulf  alike  distinguished.  Natchez  was 
settled  in  1700 ;  New-Orleans  was  founded  in  1718  ;  and  within  a 
few  years  the  whole  valley  was  protected  from  Spanish  invasion  by 
a  chain  of  forts  extending  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mexican  gulf.  Among 
these,  was  built  in  1719,  Fort  Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Osage, 
not  far  from  the  present  capital  of  Missouri.  The  "  Illinois  country," 
above  mentioned,  was  discovered  and  explored  by  Joliet  and 
Marquette,  and  was  colonized  before  Louisiana.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Kaskaskia,  in  1684;  the  next,  at  Cahokia,  in  1699 ;  and 
Vincennes,  in  1735. 

In  legal  proceedings,  the  region  now  known  as  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri was  included  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  the  Illinois  country ; 
but  popularly  and  historically  it  was  denominated  "  Upper  Louisi- 
ana. The  State  of  Arkansas  was  included  within  the  same  division. 
Situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  valley,  the  progress  of  settlement 
in  Missouri  at  first  was  not  rapid.  Its  lead  mines  were  worked  as 
early  as  1720.  In  1755,  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  St.  Genevieve, 
was  founded ;  St.  Louis,  in  1764 ;  and  afterwards  a  number  of  towns 
in  quick  succession.  During  all  this  time,  there  was  granted  only 
one  tract  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Meanwhile  ( 1763) 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  valley  passed  from  France  to  Spain  and  Eng- 
land :  Spain  obtaining  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  Eng- 
land all  east  of  that  river.  To  England,  too,  was  assigned,  as  the 
reward  of  conquest,  made  permanent  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  entire 
province  of  Canada.  France,  after  a  violent  contest,  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  all  her  territorial  possessions  in  North  America.  During 
the  struggle,  a  number  of  Canadian  French,  expecting  but  dreading 
the  English  yoke,  emigrated,  by  the  way  of  the  lakes,  and,  floing 
southward,  located  in  lUinois,and  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana.  Hence 
the  first  important  impulse  to  the  colonization  of  Missouri.  The  po- 
pulation of  Spanish  Louisiana  at  the  time  of  its  public  transfer,  not 
without  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  (1769,)  was  esti- 
mated at  13,540  persons,  of  whom  5,556  were  whites,  the  remainder 
negro  slaves.  Of  the  whites,  over  2,000  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Of 
the  whole  population,  the  city  of  New-Orleans  alone  contained  3,190 
souls,  domiciliated  in  468  houses.  A  river  trade  had  sprung  up  be« 
tween  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  province  ;  and  the 
exports  of  the  province  amounted,  the  year  before,  to  $250,000. 

The  character  of  the  new  government  was  mild  and  conciliating. 
The  laws  of  Spain  were  promulgated  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
highest  tribunal  in  Lower  I^uisiana  was  that  of  the  governor;  in 
Upper  Louisiana,  that  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  commandants 
of  the  various  posts  in  the  province  were  the  inferior  tribunals. 
Lands  were  granted  liberally  to  colonists,  on  the  payment  of  a  trifling 
douceur  to  the  proper  commandant ;  and  every  encouragement  was 
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given  to  those  wishing  to  effect  a  settlement.  Numerous  emigrants 
from  Spain  flocked  into  the  province.  In  1775,  St.  Louis,  originally 
a  depot  for  the  fur  trade,  had  increased  in  population  to  800.  Its 
houses  numbered  120,  many  of  them  built  of  stone.  St.  Genevieve 
contained  460  inhabitants,  and  about  100  houses.  Just  then  the 
American  revolution  broke  out,  and  Spain,  siding  with  the  English 
colonists,  entered  into  hostilities  against  England.  In  Lower  Louis- 
iana and  in  West  Florida,  the  arms  of  Spain  were  successful.  Mean- 
time  St.  Louis  was  besieged  and  attacked  (1780)  by  a  body  of 
British  troops  and  Indians,  1540  strong,  from  Michilimackinac  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  Col.  Clark,  then  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  being  called  on  for  assistance,  arrived  in  time  to  give  succor, 
when  the  grand  assault  was  being  made  upon  the  town  (May  6) ;  for, 
attacked  by  the  "  Longknives,"  as  the  Indians  called  the  Americans, 
they  fled  from  the  scene,  and  returned  in  chagrin  to  their  homes. 
During  the  siege,  which  lasted  a  week,  about  sixty  persons  were 
killed  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  Thirty  more,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Indians,  were  rescued  by  the  gallant  Clark.  The  force  under  his 
command  was  not  quite  500  men.  The  general  peace  of  1783  put 
an  end  to  hostilities.  Spain  retained  her  previous  possessions,  and 
received  in  addition  the  whole  of  Florida  south  of  the  31st  parallel 
of  latitude.  Great  Britain  resigned  East  Louisiana,  called  also  Illi- 
nois, to  the  United  States,  retaining  only  Canada. 

Emigration  into  Spanish  Louisiana  began  once  more  on  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  and  trade  and  agriculture  commenced  again  to  flourish. 
The  hardy  settlers  of  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States  now 
built  their  cabins  in  numerous  places  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. As  might  have  been  expected,  difficulties  soon  arose  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  The  former  power  became  jealous 
of  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  latter.  A  dispute  relative  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Georgia  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
was  settled  by  a  treaty,  (Oct.  20,  1795),  by  which  the  Spanish  king 
granted  to  the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  agreed  to  the  31st  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Floridas.  Territory  north  of  that  line,  occupied  by  Spain  at 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  was  not  surrendered,  however,  until  1798, 
(March  28,)  the  rival  powers  having  approached  meanwhile  the  very 
brink  of  war.  The  promised  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was 
unexpectedly  obstructed,  a  place  of  commercial  deposit  refused,  and 
disabilities  thrown  in  the  way  of  Americans  desiring  to  settle  in 
Louisiana.  War  would  certainly  have  ensued,  for  Spain  was  jealous 
of  American  prosperity  ;  and  the  American  spirit  of  enterprise,  re- 
solved on  passing  any  and  every  territorial  bound,  was  not  always 
intent  on  preserving  the  strictest  regard  to  the  rights,  real  or  assum^, 
of  its  less  adventurous  neighbors.  Invasion,  however,  was  prevented 
by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  (March  21, 1801,)  and  its  dis- 
posal by  that  power  to  the  United  States,  (April  30,  1803.) 

In  the  European  troubles  consequent  upon  the  French  revolution 
of  1789,  Spain  had  become  involved  in  the  general  war,  and  her  king 
was  compelled  to  bow  before  the  irresistible  might  of  Napoleon,  then 
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Firat  Consul  of  France,  and  surrender  to  that  conqueror  the  province 
of  Louisiana.  Distrusting  his  power  to  retain  it,  engaged  as  he  was 
in  a  contest  with  Europe,  and  pressed  for  money,  Napoleon  sold  the 
province  to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000.  It  was  formally  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  Dec  20,  1803,  at  New-Orleans ;  the 
outposts  not  being  all  resigned  until  the  ensuing  spring.  At  this 
time  the  province  contained  49,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  6,028  were 
living  in  Upper  Louisiana.  The  products  of  its  agriculture,  ifl  1802^ 
were  chiefly  cotton  and  sugar ;  of  the  former,  20,000  bales,  of  the 
latter,  5,000  hogsheads.  The  commerce  of  New-Orleans  had  become 
extensive ;  its  exports,  coming  from  the  province  and  the  Western 
states  and  territories,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  flour,  pork,  salt,  beef, 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  peltries,  naval  stores,  and  lumber, 
amounted  to  40,000  tons.  The  commerce  of  Upper  Louisiana  was 
flourishing.  A  prosperous  trade  was  being  carried  on  between  St. 
Louis  and  New-Orleans,  and  with  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers.  The  annual  crop  was  about  88,000 
minots  (264,000bushels)  of  wheat,  84,000  of  Indian  corn,  and  28,627 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  mines  produced  1,700  quintals  (cwts.)  of  lead  ; 
the  salines,  about  1,000  bbls.  of  salt.  The  fur  trade  brought  in  about 
$70,000  dollars.  Louisiana,  henceforth,  formed  part  of  the  United 
States,  itself  "  an  empire,"  bought,  to  use  the  words  of  Bonaparte, 
"  for  a  mere  trifle." 

The  whole  purchase  was  speedily  divided  into  the  "  Territory  of 
Orleans"  (since  1812  the  State  of  Louisiana)  and  the  "  District  of 
Louisiana,"  erected  in  1805  into  a  territorial  government,  administer- 
ed by  a  governor  and  territorial  judges,  under  the  title  of  "  Territory 
of  Louisiana."  The  seat  of  the  government  was  St.  Louis :  its  dis- 
tricts, St.  Charles,  St.  Louis,  St.  Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau,  New 
Madrid,  and  Arkansas.  In  1812,  the  name  was  changed  to  "  Missouri 
Territory."  The  province  extended  from  latitude  33^  to  41^  north, 
and  the  territorial  government  became  representative.  Wm.  Clarke 
was  the  first  governor.  The  assembly  consisted  of  a  Legislative 
Council  of  Nine,  appointed  by  the  President,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  member  for  every  500  free  white  males,  elected  by 
the  people.  The  limits  of  Missouri  Territory  on  the  west,  not  far 
off"  where  the  cession  was  made  by  France,  were  gradually  extended 
by  treaties  with  the  Indians,  as  the  influx  of  immigrants  required. 
People  from  the  Western  States  began  to  move  in  from  the  time  of 
the  purchase.  In  1810  the  population  numbered  21,000,  of  whom 
all  but  1,500  belonging  to  Arkansas,  were  settled  within  the  pre- 
sent limits  of  Missouri.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  regular  terri- 
torial government,  numerous  American  pioneers  flocked  in  from 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  etc.,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  England,  (1815) ;  overrunning,  so  to  speak,  the  French  settle- 
ments. American  habits,  usages,  laws  and  institutions  soon  became 
prevalent  The  old  French  settlers  were  quickly  merged  and  almost 
lost  among  the  later  and  more  active  population.  Chiefly  in  the 
cities,  where  even  now  the  Catholic  religion  is  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
did  they  continue  to  exert  for  a  time  a  leading  influence ;  their  habits, 
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even  in  these,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  assimilated  to 
those  of  the  Anglo- Americans,  until  at  length  the  whole  became  a 
homogeneous  people. 

Immigration  was  so  rapid,  that  in  1817  the  territory  contained 
60,000  souls.  St.  Louis  counted  at  that  time  5,000  inhabitants,  against 
1,000  in  1804.  It  had  become  already  the  emporium  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  In  1817,  application  was  made  by  the  assembly  to 
CSongre'fes  for  authority  to  frame  a  state  constitution  preliminary  to 
admission  into  the  Federal  Union.  A  fierce  and  stormy  debate  arose 
at  once  on  the  subject  in  Congress.  A  powerful  party  demanded  that 
the  new  states  should  exclude  slavery  by  their  constitutions.  The 
discussion  raged  for  two  years,  threatening  to  tear  the  Union  asunder. 
At  length,  however,  the  debate  was  stopped  by  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  resolutions  of  Mr.  Qay,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  should  be  recognised  in  Missouri,  but  in  no 
other  new  state  north  of  latitude  36*^  30'.  The  state  constitution, 
slightly  modified  since  its  adoption,  was  framed  by  a  convention  of 
forty  delegates,  which  met  at  St.  Louis  June  12,  1820,  and  adopted 
on  the  19th  of  July  following.  The  new  state  was  found,  by  a  census 
taken  the  same  year,  to  contain  a  population  of  66,586,  of  whom 
10,222  were  slaves. 

From  this  time  until  the  present,  there  has  flowed  a  constant  tide 
of  immigration  into  Missouri  from  the  Southern,  Western  and  Nor- 
thern states,  and  from  Europe.  Before  the  close  of  1833,  there  had 
come  to  the  state  as  many  as  30,000  frugal  and  industrious  emigrants 
from  Germany  alone.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc, 
has  kept  pace  with  the  population.  In  1836,  the  65  counties  of  the 
state  contained  in  all,  244,208  inhabitants. 

State  Government. — ^According  to  the  constitution,  the  governor 
is  chosen  by  the  people,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  He  must  be  35 
years  old,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the  state  for 
four  years.  He  nominates  the  judicial  and  some  other  civil  officers, 
pardons  and  reprieves  ;  but  his  veto  upon  a  legislative  act  is  set  aside 
by  a  majority  of  each  house  in  the  general  assembly.  The  lieute- 
nant-goveraor,  chosen  as  the  governor,  is  also  president  of  the  Senate^ 
The  general  assembly,  or  legislature,  is  composed  of  two  branches, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Kcpresentatives.  Senators  (not  fewer 
than  14  nor  more  than  33)  must  be  30  years  old,  citizens  of  the  state 
for  four  years,  tax  payers,  and  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Representatives,  (not  above  100,)  chosen  every  two  years,  must 
be  24  years  old,  inhabitants  of  the  state  two  years,  and  of  the 
county  one,  and  must  have  paid  a  tax.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  nomination  of  the  governor,  and  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour,  or  until  65  years  of  age.  Soon,  no  doubt,  they  will  be 
appointed  by  popular  election.  Every  free  white  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  21  years  old,  a  resident  in  the  state  for  one  year, 
and  at  the  place  of  voting,  three  months,  is  a  qualified  elector.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  three  judges,  and  has  only  appellate 
jurisdiction.  The  circuit  courts,  held  twice  a  year  in  each  county,  have 
exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction,  hearing  all  cases,  unless  otherwise  di- 
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rected  by  law,  not  cognizable  bj  a  justice  of  the  peace.  County  courts 
have  jurisdiction  over  matters  probate,  and  local  county  affairs.  Ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  circuit  courts.  Amendments  to  the  constitution 
can  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  general  assembly.  Only  one 
bank,  with  not  more  than  five  branches,  and  a  capital  of  not  more 
than  15,000,000,  one-half  reserved  to  the  state,  can  be  esublished. 
Slaves  have  the  same  protection  of  life  as  whites,  and  in  criminal 
cases  are  tried  by  a  jury,  and  provided  with  counsel  by  the  court  A 
revision  and  digest  of  the  laws  is  to  be  made  every  ten  years.  The 
general  assembly  meets  biennially,  on  the  last  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, in  Jefferson  City. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  governors  of  Missouri  from  its  terri- 
torial organization  in  1804,  to  the  present  time:  Territorial : — Amos 
Stoddart,  (1804-5) ;  James  Wilkinson,  (1805-7) ;  Meriwether  Lewis, 

Err-13) ;  WUliam  Clarke,  (1813-20).  State :— Alexander  M*Nair, 
^0-24) ;  Frederick  Bates,  (elected  in  1824)  ;  John  Miller,  (1828) ; 
iel  Dunklin,  (1832);  LUbum  Boggs,  (1836);  Thomas  Reynolds, 
(1840)  ;  John  C.  Edwards,  (1844)  ;  Austin  A.  King,  (1848.) 
Tlie  officers  of  the  state  government  for  the  year  1851,  are  these: 

T«nn  tn4i.    Salaiy. 
AuiUa  A-Kiof, Richmond, GoveriMr, 1852,12,000 

[and  •  furnUwd  ho«M. 

Thoous L.  Price, JelTartonCit/,.,  LMiUeMiit-G«v«ni«r 1862,  $4,50 

[iMUy  «hil«  pnridiag, 

Ephrmim  B.  Kwing, . Richmond, Sec.  ef  StaU,  a*d  Smp.  of  PiMic  SJtQ0tSt  It«53,  1,3U0 

Wikon  Brown, Ctpe  Girardeau  Judtior  of  Account* 18.'^,  |,600 

Peter  G.  Glover Treamrer^ 1-^340 

William  A.  Roberda,... Boone  Count/,  if /(tfrmc/.O.fieraJ, 1853,       750 

A. P. Richardson, Bay  County,... /{/^utraro/  Lan4»t lb5J,  1,250 

Ooaiavna  A.  Parsons,  ...V  Jefferson  City,.  ^</;Kt0itt«  Genera/, 100   . 

Oeoife  W.  Miller, "  QiiarleniMsf er- Gca«r«I, 100  ' 

Merry  weather  L.  Clark,8t.  Louis, Surveyor-  GtneraL, 1,500 

James  M.  Hughes, Liberty Prttidcni  StmU  Bunk, 

Henry  Shurlds, St.  Louis, Cnshitr,       **         **    S^OOO 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  William  B.  Napton,  Saline 
Coun^,  Presiding  Judge,  ($1,100);  John  F.  Ryland,  Lafayette  Co. 
Associate  Judge,  ($1,100)  ;  James  H.  Birch,  Clinton  County,  Assist- 
ant Judge,  ($1,100.  ) 

Of  the  fourteen  circuit  courts,  the  following  are  the  officers  and 
their  salaries : 

Judges.  Salary.  Attorneys.  Salary. 

James  W.  Morrow,  lat  Circuit,    $1,000  William  A.  Robarda, $750  and  fcca 

W.  A.  Hall,  2nd  "             "      Charles  H.  Hardin s?50  *' 

CartyWella.  3rd  "             '*      A.W.Lamb «•  " 

AddiaonKeea,  4th  ••            ••      J.  J.  Lindley •«  «« 

H.  Yonne,  fiih  «•             "      S.L.Sawyer, "  •• 

George  W.  Dunn,  6th  "  "      M.  Oliver, 


F.P.Wright,               7ih  «  •'  W.  P.  Johnaon, ** 

Alexander  Hamilton,   8th  <•  "  James  R.  Lackland, *« 

John  H.  Stone,             9th  ••  **  M.D.Stevenson, " 

H.  Hough,  10th  "  ••  Simuel  A.  HUl, 


Jamea  A.  Clark,  llth  ••  "  W.  Halliburton, «•  « 

BoL  L.  Leonard,  12th  "  •♦  Samuel  Archer "  ** 

CaYancj,  13th  «  "  John  T.  Coffee «  «* 

Daniel  M.  Leet,  14th  ••  «•  John  R.  Woodaide, '«  " 

Besides  the  circuit  and  county  courts,  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  a 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  jurisdiction  very  like  that  of  the  cir- 
cuit court,  a  Criminal  Court,  a  District  Court  of  Probate,  and  a  Re- 
corder's  Court.     Samuel  Treat  is  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
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(»1,000);  James  B.  Colt,  of  the  Criminal  Court,  ($1,000 ;)  P.  G. 
Furguson,  of  Probate,  (fees;)  Mr.  Dougherty,  Recorder,  ($1,200.) 

The  amount  •  T  the  state  debt  is  $684,997  40 ;  the  interest  on  it, 
$73,100.  The  b/anc)  ^^  '^'^e  State  Bank  (itself  being  in  St.  Louis) 
are  located  respectively  «.  Fayette,  Palmyra,  Jackson,  Springfield 
and  Lexington.  Of  the  stock  paid  in  to  the  bank  and  its  brandies, 
up  to  December  21,  1850,  $954,205  were  owned  by  the  state  ; 
$254,926  by  individuals;  deposits,  $1,096,284;  received  in  interest 
and  exchaoge,  $273,829  ;  circulation,  $2,552,500 ;  bills  discounted, 
$1,947,07m';  specie  on  hand,  $1,198,268. 

Boundaries  and  Subfacb,  and  Soil  op  the  Country. — ^The 
State  of  Missouri  lies,  in  general,  between  the  parallels  of  36^  30^  and 
40®  30'  north  latitude,  and  12^  and  17^  30'  longitude  west  from 
Washington.  More  specifically  its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Mis- 
sissippi, beginning  at  latitude  36^,  and  running  north  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Des  Moines,  whence  the  line  follows  the  latter  river  up  to  its 
rapids,  (40^  30.')  The  northern  boundary  is  the  parallel  of  these 
rapids  to  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  Missouri.  The  western  boun- 
dary follows  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  where  it  com- 
mences running  due  south,  and  so  continues  until  it  intersects  the 
parallel  of  latitude  36^  30'.  The  southern  boundary  line  is  the 
parallel  of  36°  30'  as  far  as  the  St.  Francis,  whence  it  follows  the 
course  of  that  river  to  its  mouth,  and  afler  that  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude 36°  to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  MississippL  The  state 
contains,  within  these  boundaries,  67,380  square  miles,  or  43,123,- 
200  acres. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  the  coimtry  which  was  once 
capable  of  cultivation,  became,  after  the  earthquakes  of  1811-12, 
marshy.  This  district  contains,  on  estimate,  1,517,287  acres,  and 
extends  south  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Girardeau  int^  the 
northern  part  of  Arkansas,  a  distance  in  Missouri  alone  of  108  miles, 
and  westward ly  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Francis.  The  land  is  well  lo- 
cated as  regards  facilities  of  transport,  and  is  said  to  be  as  fertile  as 
any  in  the  valley.  The  greater  portion  can  be,  and  at  some  not  very 
distant  period  will  be,  reclaimed  by  artificial  means,  and  brought 
under  cultivation.  The  probable  cost  of  reclamation  is  estimated  at 
$1,000,000.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  state,  though  they  include 
nmch  bottom  land,  are  not  swampy.  The  river  Missouri  separates 
the  whole  into  two  parts,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  dissimilar 
geological  and  geographical  features.  South  of  that  river,  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  rolling  as  far  west  as  the  Osage,  gradually  rising 
into  a  hilly  and  mountainous  district,  forming  the  outskirts  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains.  Beyond  the  Osage,  at  some  distance,  commences 
a  vast  expanse  of  prairie  land,  which  stretches  away  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  chief  geological  deposits  of  the  region  are  solid 
strata  of  carboniferous  and  silurian  limestone  and  sandstone,  re- 
posing on,  or  around,  the  unstratified  primitive  rocks.  In  the  hilly 
and  broken  mineral  region,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
state  south  of  the  Missouri,  having  an  area  of  about  17,000,000  acres, 
the  soil,  which  of  course  lies  above  the  geological  deposits  just  men- 
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tioned,  is  formed  of  decomposed  sandstone,  syenite  and  magnesian 
limestone.  Soils  constituted  of  the  last  two  elements,  are  fertile ; 
but  in  many  of  the  districts  of  the  mineral  region,  their  productive- 
ness is  impaired  by  the  admixture  of  oxyde  of  iron.  Other  dis- 
tricts, as  the  Bellevue  Valley,  and  the  valley  of  the  Maramec,  Gas- 
conade and  Osage,  are  well  fitted  for  cultivation,  or  for  pasture. 
Around  the  head  waters  of  the  White,  Eleven  Points,  Current,  and 
Big  Black,  where  the  land  is  most  mountainous,  the  soil  is  formed  of 
decomposed  semivitreous  sandstone,  and  is,  in  general,  unproductive, 
though  it  supports  a  magnificent  growth  of  yellow  pine,  valuable  for 
its  lumber.  The  intervening  valleys,  however,  are  decidedly  fertile, 
but  small  in  extent  The  lands  situate  more  immediately  south  of 
the  Missouri,  are  partly  sandy  and  partly  calcareous.  In  general, 
where  alumina  or  clay  sufficiently  abounds,  we  have  here  a  fertile 
soil,  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  the  grasses. 

That  part  of  the  state  which  lies  north  of  the  Missouri  River  is  in 
no  place  mountainous,  but  either  rolling  or  quite  flat.  It  contains  more 
inhabitants  than  the  southern  division ;  and  being  richer,  is  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  cultivation.  Its  geological  substratum  is  chiefly 
carboniferous  limestone.  The  coal  measure  of  Illinois  extends  west 
of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  and  is  probably  commensurate  with 
the  northern  division  of  the  state,  being  limited  on  the  south  by  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  above  spoken  of,  lying  south  of  the  Missouri. 
The  soils  ik  this  region  are  chiefly  calcareous  and  arenaceous,  the 
aluminous  being  limited  in  extent  The  calcareous,  or  those  abound- 
ing in  lime,  which  are  predominant,  are  fertile,  particularly  near  the 
mai^ins  of  the  rivers.  Of  this  character  are  the  lands  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  along  the  Missouri.  The  counties  of  Clay,  Piatt 
and  Buchanan,  cannot  be  readily  surpassed  in  productiveness.  The 
other  western  and  interior  counties  are  nearly  equal  in  fertility  to  those 
specified.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  region,  arenaceous  or  sandy  soil 
predominates.  These  lands,  which  are  comparatively  barren,  are 
found  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  prairies  which  have  their  origin  in 
north  Missouri,  and  extend  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  land  of  Missouri  is  productive.  The 
mineral  region  of  the  south,  unlike  most  others,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
fine  agricultural  district ;  but  the  want  of  a  convenient  market  is  a 
drawback  to  its  agricultural  advancement 

NATtTRAL  Productions  and  Climate. — Except  on  the  prairies, 
Missouri  is  well  timbered.  The  river  bottoms,  in  particular,  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  hickory,  Cottonwood, 
and  black  and  white  walnut.  In  the  more  barren  districts  are  found 
white  and  pin-oak,  and  sometimes  forests  of  yellow  pine.  Many  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  met  with,  differ  from  those  found  in  the  same 
latitude  in  Ohio.  The  crab-apple,  paw-paw,  and  persimmon,  are  abun- 
dant ;  as  also  the  hazle  and  pecan.  Three  species  of  wild  grape-vine 
are  common  throughout  the  country.  The  prairies  are  covered,  in 
the  proper  season,  with  numerous  varieties  of  flowers,  and  with  a 
co^urse  tall  grass,  which,  either  green  or  cured,  is  excellent  fodder  for 
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cattle.  Of  the  cultiTated  natural  productions,  wheat  and  indian-com 
succeed  the  best.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
middle  and  northern  states,  as  lauckwheat,  hops,  hay,  &c.,  are  success- 
fully cultivated.  Hemp  has,  of  late  years,  been  raised  with  consider- 
able success  ;  but,  owing  chiefly  to  haste  and  carelessness  in  its  pre- 
paration, it  has  lost  ground  in  the  market,  and  does  not  command 
near  so  fair  a  price  as  that  not  naturally  better,  imported  from 
abroad.  Flax  is  also  produced.  CJotton  can  be  raised  in  the  south- 
eastern limits  of  the  state.  Tobacco  is  being  raised  in  abundance, 
and  will  become,  probably,  one  of  the  leading  staples  of  Missouri. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  nectarine  and  other  fruit  trees,  pro- 
duce in  profusion.  Potatoes  of  both  kinds  succeed  well  ;  and  so 
does  the  vine,  which  is  successfully  cultivated  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  hills  and  eminences.  The  dryness  of  soU  and  of  atmosphere,  cluu 
racteristic  of  the  state,  is  favorable  to  its  development. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  region  are  those  common  to  this  part  of 
the  valley.  The  most  formidable  disappear  with  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization. Wild  fowls  are  abundant.  The  facilities  for  raising  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep,  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  westexn  state, 
Illinois  excepted.  Hogs  are  reared  with  more  ease  than  in  Ohio,  and 
are  beginning  to  be  extensively  raised  for  export.  Poultry  succeeds 
admirably. 

The  climate  of  Missouri  is  extremely  variable.  In  winter,  the  cold 
is  excessive  ;  in  summer,  the  heat.  The  thermometer  falls  below  zero, 
and  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  are  frozen  over,  so  that  heavy-load- 
ed wagons  can  cross  in  safety  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  country  be- 
ing open  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  soil  loose  and  sandy, 
and  consequently  retentive  of  heat,  the  summer  is  exceedingly  warm. 
The  atmosphere,  however,  is  dry  and  pure ;  and  cooling  winds  tem- 
per the  heat  of  the  summer.  Bilious  and  remittent  fevers  prevail  in 
the  bottom  lands  during  warm  weather.  Other  portions  of  the  state 
are  deemed  healthy,  and  will,  probably,  become  more  so  as  settle- 
ments increase.  Pulmonic,  or  lung  complaints,  terminating  in  con- 
sumption, in  spite  of  the  variableness  of  the  weather,  are  rare ;  but 
pleurisy  and  lung  fevers  are  not  unfrequent  in  winter. 

Principal  Rivers. — Omitting  the  Mississippi  as  not  flowing  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  state,  we  may  mention  first,  as  most  important 
among  the  rivers  of  Missouri,  the  stream  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  This  river  uses  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  far  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  3,096  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  last 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  its  course  alone  lie  within  the  limits  of 
the  state :  the  rest  flows  through  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  The 
trough  through  which  the  river  flows  is  from  two  to  four  miles  wide, 
and  is  bounded  by  rocky  limestone  hills,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
from  one  to  three  hundred  feet.  Nearly  all  the  bottoms  of  the  Mis- 
souri are  on  its  north  side ;  and  ordinarily,  they  are  not  subject  to 
overflow.  In  this  respect  they  diflfer  widely  from  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  latter  are,  moreover,  of  greater  width,  and  formed 
of  soil  less  sandy  and  less  easily  percolated  by  water.  The  Missouri 
flows  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  upper  strata  of  which  are  readily  dis- 
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integrated  and  transported  by  the  rapid  flow  of  the  main  stream  and 
its  chief  tributaries,  the  Yellow-Stone  and  the  Platte,  Its  waters  be- 
come thordughly  impregnated,  as  we  find  them  at  its  mouth,  with 
mineral  and  organic  substances  in  solution,  or  suspension,  imparting 
to  it  that  turbid  character  for  which  it  is  distinguished.  The  alluvial 
lands  lying  along  the  river  are  subject  to  being  covered,  during  inun- 
dations, with  drifting  sands  ;  they  are,  however,  occupied  by  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  both  of  trees  and  herbs.  These  bottom  lands 
are  fovorites  with  settlers,  and  they  are  capable  of  supporting  a  dense 
population.  The  river  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  2,000 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  valley  has  double  the  elevation  of  that  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  the  average  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  as  fast 
again  as  that  of  the  other.  In  1819  it  was  first  navigated  bj  a  steam- 
boat. The  products  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  of  the  Indian  fiir  trade  find 
their  way  down  this  river.  The  former  trade  is  valued  at  $500,000 
a  year,  the  latter  at  $300,000. 

The  next  largest  river  of  the  state  is  the  Osage,  a  tributary  of 
the  Missoiu-i,  coming  in  on  its  south  side,  120  miles  from  its  mouth. 
At  its  mouth  the  Osage  is  400  yards  wide  ;  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  of  a  light  draught  for  about  200  miles,  at  high  water.  About 
the  head  waters  of  this  stream  are  found  the  best  cotton  lands  in  the 
state.  The  Gasconade  comes  into  the  Missouri  below  the  Osage, 
near  the  town  of  Hermann,  and  is  important  for  the  supplies  of  fine 
plank  and  timber  which  it  furnishes  to  the  country  below.  The  Ma- 
ramec  is  a  beautiful  river,  running  through  the  mineral  region,  and 
flowing  into  the  Mississippi,  1 8  miles  below  St.  Louis.  Further  south 
are  the  rivers  St.  Francis  and  the  White,  with  their  branches.  North  of 
the  Missouri  we  find  Salt  River  flowing  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  the 
Chariton  and  the  Grand,  which  empty  into  the  Missouri.  Propositions 
have  been  made  for  improving  the  Osage,  Grand,  Salt  and  Maramec; 
and  it  is  expected  that  no  long  time  will  elapse  before  the  desired  im- 
provements, at  least  in  the  Osage  (cost,  $204,600)  and  the  Grand, 
($19,787,)  will  be  eflfected.  Those  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  former 
will,  on  estimate,  save  the  people  residing  within  the  territory  which 
it  waters  an  annual  aggregate  of  $329,594.  Other  rivers  than  those 
mentioned  are  of  minor  importance. 

Chodp  Towns. — ^The  oldest  town  in  the  state  is  St.  Genevieve,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  60  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
It  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its  early  history,  and  for  its  future  pros- 
pects. At  present  it  is  much  decayed,  though  beginning  again  to 
flourish.  The  old  village,  {Le  Vieux  Village^  now  called  the  Big 
Field,  (Le  Grand  Champ^)  and  distant  about  three  miles  from  the 
present  town,  was  settled  about  the  year  1755.  The  original  settlers 
were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  traders  in  furs,  peltries  and  lead,  and 
voyageurs.  Of  the  old  village,  nothing  now  remains.  The  new  town 
was  settled  about  1785,  the  year  of  the  great  flood  (/'  annee  des 
ffrands  eaux^)  by  emigrants  from  Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  and  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town.  About  a  year  ago,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  new  town  settlers,  Jean  BapU  Valle,  sen.,  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.    The  present  town  is  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
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rich  mining  and  agricultural  country,  and  must  in  time  enjoy  consi- 
derable commerce.  When  the  contemplated  rail-road  between  it  and 
the  Iron  Mountain  shall  have  been  finished,  its  prosperity  will  be 
insured.  Marble  and  limestone  abounds  in  its  vicinity.  Its  sand  is  the 
best  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  Boston  and 
Pittsbui^h  use  it  in  large  quantities  in  their  manufactories.  The 
village  possesses,  too,  great  advantages  for  manufacturing.  Besides 
iron,  there  is  deposited  here  for  shipment  all  the  lead,  cobalt,  and 
copper  made  in  the  neighboring  counties  of  southeast  Missouri. 

New  Madrid,  another  of  the  first  settled  towns  in  Missouri,  was 
founded  by  Jaque  Glamorgan,  a  Scotchman,  holding  office  under  the 
Spanish  government,  in  the  year  1788  or  1789.  Its  founders  and 
first  inhabitants  were  men  fond  of  adventure,  intelligent,  and  most  of 
them  possessed  of.  comfortable  means  of  living.  They  engaged  in 
raising  cotton,  which,  together  with  furs  and  peltries  bought  from  the 
Indians,  they  exported.  None  of  the  old  town  is  now  in  existence. 
Its  fort,  churches,  cemeteries,  and  houses,  have  all  been  swept 
away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Mississippi.  In  a  few  years  no 
trace  of  the  town,  so  noted  for  its  sufferings  daring  the  earthquakes  of 
1811-12,  will  be  discoverable  by  the  inquiring  stranger.  The  pre» 
sent  town  was  laid  out  back  of  the  old,  in  1820,  The  location  is,  or 
rather  will  be,  good,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  diief  draw- 
back from  the  advancement  of  the  town  is  the  vast  region  of  swamp, 
or  submerged  land  lying  directly  in  its  rear.  That  portion  of  the 
neighboring  country  which  can  be  tilled,  is  rich  and  highly  produc- 
tive. When  the  proposed  drainage  of  the  surrounding  districts  shall 
have  been  completed,  therefore,  New-Madrid  will  awake  to  new  life 
and  energy.     Its  annual  exports  reach  in  value  about  $100,000. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  state,  and  the  largest 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  destined  to  be  second  only  to  New-Orleans 
in  all  the  valley,  was  founded  in  1664  by  a  company  of  merchants, 
who  had  an  exclusive  grant  for  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  Missouri.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  first  bluff,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  and  is  ad- 
mirably located  for  carrying  on  commerce.  It  has  access  to  a  vast 
region  of  country  :  on  the  north  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois, 
on  the  west  by  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  southeast  by  the  Ohio.  The 
mighty  Mississippi  gives  it  an  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Its  trade  surpasses 
that  of  any  place  on  the  river  above  New-Orleans.  In  1810  its  po- 
pulation was  1,600;  in  1820,  4,598;  in  1830,  6,694;  in  1840, 
16,496;  in  1850,  77,465,  of  whom  2,616  were  slaves.  Capital  in- 
vested in  the  city  in  1850  amounted  to  $3,853,351;  persons  em  ployed, 
7,929  ;  annual  product,  $13,908,577.  Of  the  population,  40,414  were 
natives  of  foreign  countries,  of  whom  23,774  were  born  in  Germany. 
This  emigrant  population  is  one  of  the  chief  causes,  of  the  city's  ad- 
vance in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  bluff  on  which  the  city  is  built 
is  composed  of  limestone,  formed  into  two  distinct  banks :  the  first 
20,  the  second  60  feet  above  high  water.  The  city  is  thickly  settled 
a  mile-and-a-half  along  the  river,  but  extends  in  all  six-and-a-half 
miles  by  the  curve  of  the  river.    Its  breadth  reaches  back  in  all  three 
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miles ;  but  the  thiddy  settled  part  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
houses  are  usually  of  neat  construction,  the  most  recent  being  built 
of  brick,  and  some  of  stone  quarried  on  the  spot.  The  city  con- 
tains 49  churches,  valued  at  11,213,500.  Of  these,  12  are  Roman 
Catholic ;  12  Methodist ;  8  Presbyterian  ;  5  Episcopal ;  5  Lutheran  ; 
2  Baptist ;  2  Unitarian ;  2  Evangelical ;  1  Boatmen's.  There  are, 
besides,  two  synagogues.  There  are  within  the  city  limits  44  com- 
mon schools,  with  2,847  pupils ;  15  public  [private]  schools,  with 
2,378  pupils ;  9  Roman  Catholic,  with  135G  pupils ;  a  Catholic  College 
with  250  pupils  ;  and  two  Medical  Colleges,  with  14  professors  and 
262  students.  The  trade  of  St.  Louis  is,  of  course,  extensive  and 
increasing.  Of  the  principal  articles  of  trade,  there  were  received  at 
that  point  during  the  year  1850,  60,862  bales  of  hemp  ;  573,502 
pigs  of  lead ;  1,792,074  bushels  of  wheat ;  325,070  barrels  of  flour; 
101,562  barrels  of  pork ;  and  9,055  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  The  number 
of  steamboat  arrivals  during  the  same  year,  was  2,599.  The  amount 
of  lumber  received  and  manufactured  into  shingles,  laths,  and  staves, 
was  29,676,099  feet. 

Among  the  other  towns  in  the  state  may  be  mentioned  Jeflerson 
Gty,  on  the  Missouri,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  dis- 
tinguished only  as  being  the  seat  of  government  Boonville,  on  the 
Missouri,  above  Jefferson  City,  in  Cooper  County,  was  settled  by 
Daniel  Boone,  of  Kentucky.  Glasgow,  in  Howard,  laid  out  in 
1836,  contains  now  1,000  inhabitants,  and  is  flourishing  in  its  com- 
merce. Lexington,  in  Lafayette,  also  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  thriving 
place,  situated  in  a  rich  region,  and  containing  about  2,500  inhabitants. 
Weston,  in  Platte,  on  the  same  river,  is  a  flourishing  place.  Inde- 
pendence, in  Jadcson,  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Santa  Fe  trading 
caravan.  St.  Charles,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  most 
important  town  on  that  river.  Potosi,  in  the  mining  district,  is  on 
the  increase.  Herculaneum  is  the  principal  place  of  deposit  for  lead 
from  the  mines.  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi,  below  St.  Ge- 
nevieve, has  a  flne  harbor,  and  is  the  port  of  a  flourishing  region  in 
the  rear.  Louisiana,  Clarkesville,  and  Hannibal,  are  most  impor- 
tant landing  places  on  the  Mississippi,  above  St.  Louis.  Palmyra, 
lying  back  of  Hannibal,  was  once  a  thriving  village,  but  afterwards 
became  much  decayed.  It  is  now  again  flourishing,  containing  about 
2,000  inhabitants. 

Mineral  Resoubckb. — ^The  mineral  region  of  Missouri  occupies  an 
area  of  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  millions  of  acres,  an  extent  of 
country  greater  than  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  united.  It  was  described  as  early  as 
1718,  on  a  French  chart,  as  un  pays  plein  de  mines,  a  country  full  of 
mines.  The  elevation  of  the  district  above  the  sea  varies  from  600 
to  1200  feet.  Its  temperature  is  not  as  variable  as  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  state ;  its  climate  is  salubrious,  and  it  includes  much 
valuable  agricultural  land.  No  one  of  the  mining  districts  of  Europe 
affords  such  facilities  for  support  to  its  population ;  and  yet  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  with  an  area  of  300,000  acres,  sustain  60,000  inhabitants ; 
the  Erzgebirge  oi  Saxony,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres,  one 
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half  a  million ;  Cornwall  in  England,  with  760,000  acres,  800,00d 
inhabitants.  Populated  in  the  ratio  of  the  Eri^ebirge,  the  mineral 
region  of  Missouri  would  contain  6,000,000  of  souls.  Excepting 
gold  and  platina,  most  of  the  important  and  Useful  metals  and  ores 
are  known  to  exist  in  Missouri.  The  following  mmerals,  metallic 
and  non-metallic,  arranged  here  according  to  their  intrinsic  value, 
have  been  found  within  its  limits :  lead,  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  silver, 
nickel,  zinc  and  calamine,  manganese  and  wadd,  coal,  rock-salt,  ba- 
rytes,  sand  and  quartz,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  alumine  and 
potters'  clay,  fullers'  earth,  variegated  marble  and  oolite,  saltpetre, 
antimony,  tin,  tungstate  of  iron  and  lead,  diamonds,  chalcedony  and 
feldspar.    To  these,  others  might  be  added. 

The  lead  mines  of  this  state  have  been  wrought  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  settlement;  but  since  1827  the  production  of  the  metal 
has  scarcely  increased,  many  miners  having  been  drawn  away  by  the 
reports  respecting  the  mines  of  Cralena,  in  Illinois.  The  lead  is  found 
as  a  sulphuret  (called  also  galena)  and  as  a  carbonate,  and  no  mine 
of  it  has  yet  been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  exhausted.  Zinc,  in  the 
form  of  calamine  and  blende,  is  found  mixed  with  it  in  the  upper 
mines ;  that  is,  in  Potosi  and  its  neighborhood.  The  lead  contains 
six  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  It  is  found  in  Cole,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  St.  Francois,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  and  several  other  coun- 
ties. The  mines  of  Perry  and  Valle  are  the  most  prodnctive. 
The  La  Motte  mines  also  yield  abundance  of  this  as  well  as  other 
metals.  It  was  at  this  mine  that  the  workmen  were  taught,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  how  to  reduce  the  carbonate  which  they  had  hitherto 
cast  aside  as  worthless.  It  yields  72  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  The 
metal  from  the  upper  mines  commands  a  better  price  than  that  from 
the  lower ;  but  none  of  it  is  quite  equal  in  market  value  to  the  lead 
of  Illinois.  The  ores  are  all  easily  reduced  ;  the  carbonate  by  means 
of  a  blast  furnace.  The  sulphuret  of  Potosi  yields  from  70  to  80  per 
cent. ;  that  of  La  Motte,  not  over  66  per  cent. 

Iron^  in  the  form  of  hematite,  and  the  ochrey,  the  micaceous,  and 
the  red  oxydes,  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In  this  respect,  and 
in  facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  transportation  of  the  article, 
Missouri  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  Hie 
metal  is  found  throughout  the  whole  mineral  region,  and  extends 
even  into  the  coal  formation,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  state. 
Her  celebrated  mountains  of  micaceous  oxyde  of  iron,  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  the  Pilot  Knob,  are  almost  inexhaustible.  They  are  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  the  range  in  the  outskirts  of 
which  the  mineral  region  is  included,  and  are  situated  in  St  Francois 
County,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Potosi,  and  about  forty  miles  from 
the  town  of  St.  Genevieve.  The  two  peaks  are  about  six  miles  apart. 
The  more  northerly  of  the  summits,  the  Iron  Mountain,  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  one  mile  broad,  and  444  feet  high.  The  whole  top  of  the 
mountain  is  a  solid  sheet  of  iron,  and  one  sees  nothing  but  iron  lumps 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  ore  yields  60  per  cent,  of  pig  metal, 
which  is  deemed,  in  the  market  of  St.  Louis,  superior  to  that  of  Ten- 
nessee. Edge-tools  have  been  manufactured  and  forged  from  the 
crude  ore.    The  Pilot  Knob  is  larger  than  the  Iron  Mountain^  being 
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not  less  than  1,500  feet  high,  and  extending,  some  say,  a  mile  from 
the  base  to  its  summit.  This,  however,  is  an  erroneous  statement. 
Dr.  Feuchtwanger  estimates  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  imbedded  in 
the  mountains  at  600,000,000  of  tons,  enough  to  supply  the  world 
for  more  than  a  century.  The  mines  of  Elba,  of  Sweden,  or  of  Nor- 
way, do  not  contain  the  same  amount  of  metallic  iron  ore.  The 
operation  of  smelting  the  ore  is  now  carried  on  with  diligence  at  the 
mountains,  and  the  pig  iron  is  transported  in  wagons,  at  the  cost  of 
one  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  to  St.  Genevieve.  The  contemplated 
railroad  between  the  two  points,  will,  when  constructed,  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  mining  operations.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
iron  mines  of  Missouri  have  been  wrought ;  and  even  now  the  manu- 
factories do  not  produce  enough  to  supply  the  foundries  of  St.  Louis, 
that  city  being  obliged  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  Scotch  pig  iron, 
an  inferior  article,  for  which  as  much  again  is  paid  as  metal  of  the  best 
quality  can  be  produced  for  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 

Copper  is,  perhaps,  destined  to  be  the  most  valuable  mineral  pro- 
duction of  Missouri.  The  ores  of  this  metal  are  found  throughout 
the  mineral  region,  but  chiefly  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  mine 
La  Motte.  The  ore  is  of  every  variety,  and  usually  very  rich.  It  is 
found  combined  with  iron,  lead,  and  frequently  manganese,  cobalt 
and  nickel.  It  is  generally  pyritous,  but  oxydes  and  carbonates  are 
frequently  found.  A  very  rich  mine,  called  Buckeye,  of  argenti- 
ferous copper,  combined  with  cobalt  and  nickel,  was  discovered  a  few 
years  since,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  mine  La  Motte.  A  shaft 
has  been  siink  in  it  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  discovering 
large  veins  rich  in  ores.  The  ores  appear  to  be,  in  general,  a  cement 
uniting  angular  fragments  of  lime  rocks,  forming  a  breccia ;  and 
much  of  it  is  easily  removed  by  the  pickaxe  alone.  Three-fourths 
of  the  ore  yields  more  than  34  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  is  probable  that 
the  main  lode  of  the  deposit  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  ore  as 
it  comes  up  is  worth  |75  dollars  a  ton.  As  yet,  regular  systematic 
mining  for  copper  has  not  begun  in  the  state,  except  on  a  small  scale 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  or  three  smelting  establishments  previously 
in  operation.  It  is  expected  that  copper  mining  will  be  carried  in 
this  state  to  depths  rivalling  those  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Wales  and 
Germany.  The  mines  are  considered  more  valuable  than  those  on 
Lake  Superior.  Indications  of  extensive  and  heavy  lodes  of  the 
metal  have  been  traced  for  miles,  situate,  a  great  part  of  the  distance, 
in  public  land,  liable  to  entry  at  $1  25  an  acre.  The  ore  needs 
but  little  cleansing,  and  is  often  smelted  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
is  thrown  up  from  the  mine. 

Zinc  ores,  in  the  form  of  calamine  and  sulphuret,  are  often  dis- 
covered in  abundance  in  mining  for  lead.  They  are,  as  yet,  deemed 
valueless,  but  will,  no  doubt,  be  turned  to  profitable  use  with  the 
advance  of  metallurgic  information.*    Manganese  ores  are  also  very 

#  In  commerce,  zinc  if  often  known  under  the  name  spelisr.  Being  a  cheap  and  light 
metal,  and  one  which,  after  havbg  been  superficially  oxydized,  loo^  reiiata  the  further 
aetioQ  of  air  and  water ;  it  has  bef>n  much  uaea  of  late  yeara  aa  a  snbatitote  for  lead  in  lining 
arater  cisterns  and  covering  houaea.  It  is  employed,  also,  in  the  operation  of  transferring 
prioting.  called  zincography. 
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abundant,  and  must  in  time  be  sought  for  with  avidity.*  Cobalt 
has  become  an  object  of  exploration.  It  is  usually  found  associated 
with  nickel,  in  the  form  of  the  sulphuret  or  the  black  oxyde.  An 
apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  cobalt  oxyde  has  been  fitted  up  at 
the  mine  La  Motte,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  tract  will  produce 
from  three  to  five  thousand  pounds  of  the  article  per  annum.  The 
fact  of  the  existence  of  this  ore  to  any  valuable  extent,  is  only  a  very 
recent  disco  very  .f  Nickel^  whidi,  with  cobalt,  is  the  most  valuable, 
intrinsically,  of  the  metals,  after  silver,  has  not  yet  been  extracted  in 
any  form  to  any  considerable  quantity.^ 

Silver  is  not  found  in  this  state  in  mines,  nor,  is  it  likely,  will  be. 
But  all  the  ores  of  lead  contain  it;  many  of  them  in  quantities  that 
will  justify  its  extraction  by  the  well-known  and  simple  process  of  crys- 
tallization, practised  successfully  on  the  Missouri  lead  by  capitalista 
in  England.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  pure  silver  were 
obtained  from  1,000,000  lbs.  of  lead;  100  lbs.  of  the  latter  contain- 
ing one  half  an  ounce  of  the  former.  Some  of  the  lead  ore  of  Mis- 
souri, analyzed  by  Dr.  King,  was  found  to  contain  an  amount  of 
silver  equal  in  value  to  the  lead.  Tin  has  been  found  near  Caledonia, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities,  it  would  seem,  to  justify  work- 
ing. Gold  has  not  been  discovered  in  Missouri  It  will  probably 
never  be  found  in  placers,  but  may  be  in  combination  with  other 
metals. 

In  minerals  of  the  non-metallic  kind,  Missouri  abounds.  The  car- 
boniferous limestone  formation,  on  which  St  Louis  is  built,  and  which 
extends  throughout  the  northern  division  of  the  state,  forms  a  beau- 
tiful and  compact  building  material.  Some  of  the  layers  abound  in 
a  species  of  coral,  the  stone  from  which  presents  a  fine  appearance 
when  polished.  Other  layers  furnish  an  excellent  lime ;  and  it  is 
thought,  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  some  are  sufficiently  aluminous  to  make 
a  good  hydraulic  cement.  Sandstones  are  abundant,  but  are  of  too 
loose  a  texture  and  too  coarse-grained  to  be  used  as  a  building  material, 
though  some  species  would  answer  very  well  for  flagstones.  The 
white  sandstone  of  St.  Genevieve  makes  superior  glass.  Porphyries, 
some  of  them  having  a  red  ground  interspersed  with  crystals,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  are  numerous  in  Southern  Missouri. 
They  are  well  fitted  for  architectural  and  ornamental  uses.  Syenite 
is  also  found ;  but  it  is  too  ooarse  and  loose  of  texture  to  answer 
building  purposes. 

Marbles  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  state.     They  are  usually 

*  Manganese,  in  the  form  of  the  bltick  oxyd%,  (a  compound  containbg  one  part  of  the 
metal  ana  two  of  oxygen,)  is  extenairely  made  use  of  as  a  source  of  oxygen,  and  is  par- 
ticnlarly  valaable  on  account  of  the  nse  made  of  it  in  decomposing  common  salt  for  the 
production  of  chlorine.  8ome  of  the  proto-salts  of  the  metal  are  employed  in  calico  printing 
to  prodoce  brown  colors,  and  occasionally  as  deoxydizing  agents. 

f  The  oxyd«  of  cobalt  is  nearly  black ;  but  when  existing  as  a  hydrate,  or  when  largely 
diluted  by  fusion  witli  glass  or  borax,  it  produces  iu  well  known  bloe  color.  Thi»  color 
being  permanent  at  ver^  high  temperatares,  this  oxyde  is  an  invaluable  article  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelam  and  pottery,  all  the  blue  colors  of  which  are  derived  from  it. 
Fused  with  glass,  it  imparts  a  blue  tint  without  impairing  its  transparency. 

I  Since  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of  Grerman  ailver  (argentan),  nickel  has 
become  an  articl*  of  considerable  oommercial  importance.  It  is  most  usually  foond  in 
combination  with  the  ores  of  cobalt.    Its  separation  is  a  complicated  prooeas. 


of  a  highly  crystalline  character,  and  traversed,  sometimes,  by  veins 
of  different  colors,  which  impart  to  the  marble  a  beautiful  appearance. 
Several  varieties  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilot  Knob  Mountain. 
Oypsum^  or  sulphate  of  lime,  from  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  made  by 
heating  the  gypsum,  has  been  discovered  in  Jackson  county,  extend- 
ing in  a  r^^lar  layer,  some  distance  along  the  bank  of  the  Missouri. 
It  may  prove  very  valuable  in  agriculture.  Saltpetre  is  known  to 
exist  in  caverns  on  the  banks  of  the  Maramec,  Current,  and  Gas- 
conade. Sulphate  of  baryta^  or  heavy  spar,  is  found  in  the  lead 
di^ngs. 

Coal  exists  in  abundance  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  It  is 
in  general  what  is  called  bituminous  coal.  At  Cote  Sans  Dessein, 
however,  it  assumes  the  form  of  cannel  coal,  a  variety  which  contains 
less  bitumen  and  more  carbon  than  the  other.  It  has  been  discovered 
at  several  distinct  points  in  Cole  and  Callaway  coimties,  and  as  high 
as  40  miles  upon  the  Osage.  Some  of  its  layers  are  of  a  great  thick- 
ness. On  distillation,  this  coal  furnishes  an  excellent  coke,  and  gives 
out  gas  of  a  fine  illuminating  power.  It  bums  with  a  bright  and 
copious  flame,  and  leaves  but  little  ashes.  Being  destitute  of  sulphur, 
it  is  well  adapted  to  furnaces  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

ClayBy  useful  for  economical  purposes,  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  Missouri.  The  subsoil  of  the  region  around  St.  Louis,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  oxyde  of  iron  and  alumina,  makes  brick  of  a  very  hand- 
some red  tint  and  smooth  texture.  It  is  fitted,  too,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery.  Variegated  clays  are  found  in  the  same  vicinity. 
Kaslin  (the  Chinese  name  for  porcelain  clay)  and  pipe  clays,  of 
which  porcelain  and  earthenware  may  be  made,  have  been  discovered 
near  Caledonia  and  near  Cape  Girardeau.  Delftware  is  manufactured 
in  St.  Louis  from  clay  obtained  near  Commerce,  in  Scott  county. 

Internal  Improvements. — Missouri  is  far  in  the  rear  of  other  newly 
settled  states,  as  regards  works  of  internal  improvement.  There 
were  in  the  state,  at  the  beginning  of  1850,  five  Macadamized  roads, 
commencing  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  neither  of  which,  however,  were 
in  use  more  than  a  few  miles  beyond  the  city  limits ;  a  rail-road  in 
prepress  of  construction  from  Independence  to  the  Missouri  River,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles ;  and  certain  improvements  had  been 
made  on  the  Osage  River,  at  a  cost  of  about  $18,570.  Common  roads 
and  bridges  excepted,  these  were  all  the  public  improvements  made 
up  to  1850,  in  the  state.  Charters  for  sundry  rail-roads, — one  run- 
ning from  Palmyra  to  the  Mississippi,  one  from  Hannibal  to  St. 
Josephs,  one  from  Independence  to  White  River,  one  from  Alexandria 
to  St.  FrancisviUe,  in  Clark  County,  and  another  from  Lexington, 
Lafeyette  County,  to  the  Mississippi, — have  been  obtained  from  the 
legislature;  but  it  is  probable  that  no  further  steps  will  be 
taken  for  some  time  towards  constructing  at  least  the  second,  third, 
and  fiflh  mentioned  roads.  The  obtaining  a  charter  has  been  the 
only  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  most  rail-road  enterprises 
in  Missouri.  We  have  learned  by  verbal  communication,  that  a 
plank  road  is  being  constructed,  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  rail-road 
from  St.  Genevieve  to  the  Iron  Mountain.  The  work  is  being  carried 
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on  with  zeal.  Measures  are  being  taken  also  for  the  construction  of  a 
plank  road  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  Jackson.  The  amount  of 
$30,000  has  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  The  work  has  been 
commenced. 

Manu&cturing  and  mining  are  in  advance  of  internal  improve- 
ments. The  amount  invested  in  both  would  not,  it  is  thought,  have 
exceeded,  in  1850,  $2,000,000.  Few  states  possess  more  manufac- 
turing facilities  than  Missouri ;  but,  as  yet,  only  a  few  &ctories  are 
in  operation.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  according  to  the  eeor 
sus,  9  woolen  manufactories :  6  in  Calloway,  and  3  in  Pike,  with  13 
workmen,  a  capital  of  $5,100,  and  goods  produced  to  the  value  of 
$13,750.  There  are  no  cotton  or  sUk  manu&ctories.  Home-made 
cotton  goods,  of  family  wearing,  amounted  in  value  to  $1,149,544. 
Several  bale  rope  and  bagging  factories  were  in  operation  on  the 
Missouri,  and  two  in  St  Louis.^  The  statistics  of  1840  show  that 
the  lumber  trade  of  that  year  produced  $70,355;  and  that  there 
were  sold  196,032  horses  and  mules,  433,875  neat  cattle,  348,018 
sheep,  1,271,161  swine,  and  poultry  to  the  value  of  $270,647.  Since 
that  time  all  these  articles  of  trade  have  increased  in  yearly  quantity ; 
as  also  the  agricultural  products  of  the  state.  We  have  no  means  at 
present  of  ascertaining  the  precise  increase. 

Population. — From  1848  to  1850  the  state  increased  93,936  souls, 
or  nearly  sixteen  per  cent,  in  population,  notwithstanding  the  large 
emigration  to  California.  The  ratio  of  increase  of  the  whites  and  that 
of  the  slave  is  nearly  exactly  the  same.  In  the  100  counties  of  the 
state  there  resided,  in  1848,  588,971  people ;  in  1850,  682,907  ;  of 
whom  595,140  were  free,  and  87,769  slaves.  Next  to  St.  Louis 
County,  which  contained  105,064,  Platte  County,  containing  16,929, 
had  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants. 

*  The  subjoined  extract,  from  the  raestage  of  Qot.  Edwards,  for  1846,  seto  forth  tha 
principal  supposed  causes  which  retard  the  advancement,  as  weU  as  those  which  tend  to 
promote  the  establishment,  of  manufactures  in  Missouri : 

*'  The  establiabment  of  manufactories  is  attended  with  iu  difficulties.  To  carry  them  oa 
▼ery  successfully,  large  inrestments  and  a  superior  population  are  required.  We  are  not 
without  capital,  but  the  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  many  supposed  profitable  investments 
for  mone^  which  have  heretofore  existed,  have  prevented  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
the  erection  of  manufacturing  establbhments.  It  the  rate  of  interest  were  lower,  capital 
would  be  profitably  invested  in  manufactories  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  tariff,  also, 
retards  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  our  stale,  whether  it  be  a  tariff  for  protec- 
tion, or  a  tariff  for  revenue,  for  all  tariffs  for  revenue  are  tariffs  for  protection  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent;  but  a  high  tariff  tends  more  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufactories 
in  our  state,  than  a  low  one,  being  a  protection  to  the  eastern  manufacturer.  The  eastern 
manufacturer  contends  that  he  cannot  succeed  without  protection  against  his  foreign  com- 
petitor.  Our  interior  position,  and  our  remoteness  from  the  principal  poru  of  entry,  gives 
the  manuf  icturer  in  tnis  country  a  protection  which  no  tariff  can  immediately  affect.  It, 
then,  the  eastern  manufacturer  was  out  lightly  protected,  or  not  protected  at  all,  he  would 
find  it  profitable  to  remove  his  capital,  and  to  invest  it  in  manufactures  in  the  West,  where 
nature  would  always  protect  him  against  the  foreign  competitor.  No  country  can  mana- 
facture  cheaper  than  our  state.  We  have  all  the  necessary  ingredients  at  the  lowest 
prices.  We  have  tlie  real  estate,  the  water  power,  the  ore  to  make  the  iron  to  make  the 
machinery,  the  manual  labor,  the  provisions  to  support  the  hands,  the  raw  material,  the 
flax,  hemp,  and  wool  of  our  own  production,  and  the  cotton  in  exchange  for  our  wheat, 
com  and  tobacco,  hogs,  horses,  cattle  and  mules ;  and  these  ingredients  we  have,  taken 
together,  cheaper  than  any  other  country  on  earth.  Even  our  manual  labor  is  at  the 
lowest  price.  But,  as  before  observed,  to  manufacture  very  snccessfully,  a  superior  pnpola- 
tion  is  required.  This  we  can  soon  have  by  fostering  the  common  school,  and  developing 
the  genius  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  yoothof  our  ooontry." 
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Education. — ^The  state  supports  common  schools,  which  seem  to 
be  working  well.  It  contains,  beside  these  and  private  schools  and 
academies,  five  colleges :  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Institution,  located  in  St.  Louis,  and  founded  in  1829 ;  St. 
Mary's  College,  at  Barrens,  also  Catholic,  founded  in  1830;  Madon 
Collie,  at  New  Palmyra,  founded  in  1831 ;  St.  Charles  College, 
Methodist,  at  St  Charles,  founded  in  1839 ;  Fayette  College,  at  Fay- 
ette ;  and  Missouri  University,  at  Columbia,  founded  in  1840.  They 
oould  number  in  all,  in  1840,  about  500  students.  The  University  of 
Missouri  had,  in  1850,  154  medical  students;  6  seniors;  13  juniors; 
10  sophomores ;  21  freshmen ;  and  80  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  President  is  Rev.  James  Shannon,  A.  M. :  the  professors 
are,  W.  W.  Hudson,  A.  M.,  Math.,  Nat.  Philos.  and  Astronomy  ;  E. 
H.  Leffingwell,  A.  M.,  Chem.,  Mineral,  and  Geology ;  R.  F.  Barrett, 
M.  D.,  Physiol,  and  Mat.  Medica ;  J.  M.  McDonell,  M.  D.,  Anat. 
and  Surgery ;  J.  S.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Theory  and  Prac.  of  Medicine ; 
R.  S.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Metaph.,  Rhet.,  and  Logic ;  G.  H.  Matthews, 
A.  M.,  Anc  Languages ;  John  B.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Pathol,  and  Clin. 
Medicine ;  R.  A.  Grant,  A.  M.,  tutor  of  Mathematics ;  W.  C.  Shields, 
A.  B.,  tutor  of  Languages;  J.  S.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  Med.  Fac- 
ulty ;  I.  J.  Hodgen,  M.  D.,  Demonst.  of  Anatomy ;  R.  S.  Thomas, 
A.  M.,  Librarian. 

In  1840  the  Methodists  had  51  traveling  preachers  in  the  state ;  the 
Baptists,  86  ministers  and  146  churches;  the  Presbyterians,  17 
ministers  and  33  churches ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  one  bishop  and  30 
priests ;  the  Episcopalians,  three  ministers. 


ART.  YI.-INTERIOR  VALLEY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.* 

BOUNDARIES  AND  PHYSICAL  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  VALLEY THE  SOUTHERN 

HYDROORAPHIOAL  BASIN CLIMATE  OF  THE  VALLEY PLANTS  AND  ANI- 
MALS— ^POPULATION,  FOOD,  HABITS,  AC.  &C. 

One  of  the  most  useful  books,  recently  published  in  this  country, 
is  the  work  of  Dr.  Drake,  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  our  Interior 
Valley.  Its  prime  object  is  to  detail  the  8etiology,f  pathology,  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  that  valley.  Preliminary  to 
the  direct  consideration  of  the  subject-matter,  the  author  gives  a  care- 

•  Systematic  Treatise,  Historical,  Etiological,  and  Practical,  on  the  Principal  Diseases 
of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  as  they  appear  in  the  Caucasian,  African,  Indian, 
and  Esquimaax  Varieties,  and  its  Population,  by  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D. ;  Cincinnati, 
1850.     Vol.  1,  pp.  878. 

t  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  scientific  writers,  when  introducinjg;  new  technical  terms  into 
their  vocabulary,  are  not  always  careful  to  write  them  etymologically.  Acorrect  ortbogra- 
phywill  often  save  a  reference  to  the  lexicon  for  ike  significadon. 

The  incorrect  spelling,  etiology,  gives  rise,  moreover,  to  an  almost  universally  incorrect 
pronunciation.  Thus,  mstead  of  e — iiology  (the  e  sounding  like  e  in  me^)  every  one  not 
well  Tersed  in  Greek  will  infallibly  save/ — io/ogy,  (ilie  e  sounding  as  e  in  met).  Webst€ir, 
with  not  unusual  inconsistency,  gives  the  word  in  two  places,  under  «^,  and  under  et ; 
bat  his  division  of  the  syllable  is,  in  both  casea,  correct 
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ful  and  lengthy  eketoh,  geological,  hydr(^aphical,  olimatie,  physiolo- 
gical, and  social,  of  the  Interior  Valley  ;  which,  apart  from  its  useful- 
ness to  the  practical  physician  and  medical  student,  is  rich  with  mat- 
ter highly  interesting  to  the  historian,  geologist,  meteorologist,  and 
all  who  delight  in  the  discoveries  of  science.  Unlike  most  books, 
thiis  has  a  permanent  and  increasing  value.  Its  true  worth  will  only 
be  known  hereafter.  It  is,  in  short,  a  • '  frij/wi  «v  a«i,"  The  present 
article  is  intended  as  a  review,  or  rather  brief  condensation  of  the 
preliminary  sketch,  which  occupies  much  the  larger  part  of  the  vo- 
lume, being  701  pages  in  length.  The  more  strictly  medical  portion 
is  not  well  fitted  for  treatment  in  the  pages  of  this  peiiodical ;  and 
it  deserves,  too,  and  will  no  doubt  abundantly  receive,  the  considera- 
tion of  writers  much  better  acquainted  than  ourself  with  the  entire 
circle  of  diseases  and  their  aetiology.*  In  describing  the  Interior 
Valley  we  shall  follow  substantially  the  order  adopted  by  Dr.  Drake, 
as  upon  the  whole  the  most  natural  and  convenient  In  a  treatise  so 
brief,  we  can  have  little  more  to  do  than  condense  the  subject-matter 
of  the  leading  topics  which  he  discusses,  referring  but  little,  if  in  any 
respect,  to  the  observations  of  other  writers,  and  indulging  not  at  all  in 
original  speculations.  In  accordance  with  tins  plan,  we  proceed  to 
treat  of  the 

BOUNDARIES  AND  PHYSICAL  APPEARANCE   OF  THE  INTERIOR  VALLKY. 

ITiis  region  extends,  on  the  north  and  south,  from  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  (lat.  23^  28'  N.)  to  the  north  polar  circle,  the  whole  length  of 
the  north  temperate  zone ;  on  the  east  and  west,  from  the  Appala- 

•  I  cannot  omit  mentioniiig  here  the  very  able  review  of  Dr.  Drake's  work  by  my 
friead  and  fellow-citizen,  Bennet  Dowler,  M.  D.,  of  European  as  well  aa  American  re- 
putation as  an  original  investigator.  He  saya  :  "  Dr.  Drake's  book  is  unrivalled  as  an 
elesant  and  learnt  sammary  of  the  topogranhical,  socialf  and  vital  physics  of  the  interior 
valley  of  North  America.  But  he  leaves  tne  great  problem  still  to  be  solved,  namely, 
the  invariable  connections  between  the  physical  agents  and  the  special  diseases  of  lo- 
calities. The  great  desideratum  which  connects,  as  cause  and  effect,  the  meteorology,  the 
hydrofpraphy  and  general  topopaphy  of  a  delta,  a  basin,  a  plain,  a  lake,  a  river,  a  swamp, 
a  mountain,  and  a  country,  with  the  maladies  for  population,  is  still  unsupplied."  (P.  5). 
Dr.  Drake's  few  leading  generalizations  on  the  setiology  of  Autumnal  Fever,  (the  only  dis- 
ease specially  treated  in  the  published  volume,)  which  he  calls  "  unquestionable  facts," 
are  thus  pointedly  dissented  from  by  the  reviewer:  "  That  these  conclusions  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  medical  men,  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  influence  of  temperature,  every  one  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  hy- 
podietical,  nay,  scarcely  reconcilable  with  established  facts,  which  European,  American, 
African,  Asian  and  Oceanic  valleys  and  mountains  supply  abundantly.'  (P.  14).  Now, 
upon  the  whole  question  of  sBtiology,  there  can,  I  conceive,  be  no  doubt,  a  priori,  that  to- 
pographical, meteorological,  climatic  and  social  influences,  tend  to  produce  and  to  modify 
diseases  in  general ;  but  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  hard  to  determine,  precisely,  what  con- 
ditions, topographical,  &c.,  actually  exist;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  very  difficult,  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  aotiological  science,  to  discover  what  subordinate,  modify- 
ing, and  even  transforming  agents  of  a  chemical  or  other  character  are  also  at  work  in  the 
same  localities ;  and  next  to  impossible,  even  when  all  eflicient  causes  are  known,  to 
calculate  the  precise  effect  of  the  whole  operating  in  combination.  Manyyears  of  careful 
observation  and  experiment  on  the  diseases  of  me  valley  must  yet  elapse,  before  we  can 
ascertain  their  atiology.  Towards  accomplishing  this  end.  Dr.  Drake's  work  is  by  far 
the  most  valuable  yet  published.  To  its  high  worth  Dr.  Dowler  bears  testimony  in  se- 
veral places  in  his  review.    "  The  statesman,"  savs  he,  "  the  geographer,  the  geologist, 

and  the  civil  historian,  will  dispute  with  the  pathologist  for  the  right  to  this  work 

To  all  classes  it  will  be  interesting."  (P.  5.)    With  this  opinion  my  own  entirely  ooncon. 
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diiaii  to  the  Rodcy  Mountains,  widening  as  one  passes  from  south 
to  north.  Supposing  8,000,000  of  square  miles  to  be  the  area  of 
North  America,  the  valley  contains  6,000,000.  The  northern  half  is 
almost  uninhabitable ;  and  of  the  remaining  3,000,000  square  miles, 
only  one-third  is  as  yet  inhabited,  and  that  but  sparsely,  by  a  civilized 
population.  The  western  boundary  of  the  valley  is  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  are  composed  of^many  chains  united  by  offsets,  and  run 
northwest  to  the  Polar  Sea.  The  range  varies  in  height  from  10,000 
to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  is  distant,  on  an 
average,  about  10^  of  longitude  from  the  Pacific.  The  vast  inclined 
plane  on  the  east  of  the  range  is  5,000  or  6,000  feet  lower  than  the 
mountain  at  the  point  of  recession  from  the  range.  Upon  this  plain 
are  found  several  tracts  of  high  table  land,  either  projecting  from  the 
mountains,  or  insulated  ;  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Sweetwater 
Mountains  and  Black  Hills,  the  Llano  Mtacado,  the  Ozark  Mountain, 
and  the  Coteau  dea  Prairies.  The  Appalachian  Mountains  form  the 
eastern  boundary,  which  run  northeasterly,  at  an  average  elevation 
about  one  fourth  of  that  reached  by  the  chain  on  the  western  margin. 
The  plain  which  inclines  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the 
trough  of  the  valley,  is  much  narrower  than  that  running  from  the 
mountain  range  on  the  other  side.  It  does  not,  like  it,  present  ele- 
vated ranges  of  table  land,  but  it  is  in  general  more  ru^ed.  Nor 
does  the  Appalachian  chain,  like  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extend  to 
the  Polar  Sea,  but  is  interrupted  by  the  lakes  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and  finally  disappears  before  it  reaches  the  coast  of  La- 
brador. The  northern  part  of  the  valley  is  an  immense  flat,  stretch- 
ing across  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Labrador  coast,  deeply 
indented  in  many  places  by  the  Northern  Ocean. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  valley  lies  Hudson's  Bay ;  on  the  south, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  both  penetrating  deeply  into  the  land,  and  each 
a  reservoir  of  many  large  rivers,  which  originate  in  the  centre  of  this 
region.  Lakes  are  seldom  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  valley, 
but  are  numerous  in  the  more  northern  portion.  Deserving  of  particu- 
lar notice  is  that  remarkable  chain  which,  commencing  with  Great  Bear 
Lake  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  valley,  (Ion.  127^,)  runs  south- 
erly as  far  as  Lake  Erie,  (lat.  40^,  Ion.  80^,)  and  then  northeasterly 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  through  which  the  waters  of  nearly  the 
whole  series  are  discharged  into  the  Atlantic.  This  is  the  longest 
chain  of  lakes  in  the  world.  The  valley  abounds  in  rivers,  on  which 
are  situated  our  largest  cities,  and  between  which,  in  the  bottom  lands, 
resides  the  densest  rural  population.  These  rivers  have,  severally, 
hydrographical  axes,  or  centres,  in  which  they  originate,  and  by  which 
they  are  divided  into  as  many  distinct  groups  as  there  are  distinct 
centres.  Of  these  axes,  some  lie  wholly  within  the  valley ;  others 
among  the  mountains  on  its  eastern  and  western  margins.  Those 
within  the  valley  are :  1.  The  region  west  of  Lake  Superior,  (mean 
lat.  47^,  mean  Ion,  95^,)  whose  average  elevation  is  1,500  feet,  and 
from  which  rivers  flow  in  ihree  different  directions.  These  are,  the 
Mississippi,  running  southeast  through  the  central  trough  of  the 
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valley  ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  known  first  as  the  St  Louis,  then  by  other 
names,  until  it  flows  from  Lake  Ontario  northeasterly  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence ;  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  which  flows  northward 
under  various  titles  for  1,500  miles,  and  empties  at  last  into  Hudson's 
Bay.  2.  The  country  west  of  Lake  Michigan  (mean  lat.  45^,  Ion. 
89^  to  92^,)  which  axis,  however,  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
preceding.  Its  rivers  run  mostly  into  the  Mississippi ;  the  rest  into 
the  lakes.  3.  On  the  other  side  of  the  same  lake  there  is  another 
centre,  of  from  five  to  1,100  feet  elevation,  from  which  streams  flow 
west,  north  and  east  4.  The  region  occupied  by  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
of  greatest  elevation  in  its  eastern  part,  (1,100  feet,)  but  abounding 
most  in  rivers  in  its  western.  The  waters  of  this  axis  flow  partly 
into  the  lakes  and  partly  into  the  Ohio.  Of  the  former  character  the 
principal  streams  are,  the  St.  Joseph,  Maumee,  Sandusky,  Cuyahoga, 
and  Grrand  ;  of  the  latter,  the  chief  are  the  Kankakee,  (true  head  of 
the  Illinois,)  Wabash,  Great  Miami,  Sdoto,  Muskingum,  and  Big 
Beaver.  5.  Far  to  the  south  are  the  highlands  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, from  which  centres  short  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  flow 
north ;  to  the  south  are  the  Yazoo  and  Big  Black,  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi ;  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Tombigbee  and  Black  Warrior  flowing  into  the  Alabama,  and 
finally  into  the  same  gulf.  6.  In  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  a  hilly 
axis,  whence  flow  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado  and  Nuecea, 
into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  7.  The  Ozark  Mountains,  whence  descend 
various  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  and  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the 
Maramac,  St.  Francis,  White,  and  Washita,  (through  the  Red,)  afllu- 
ents  of  the  Mississippi.  8.  The  Black  Hills  in  Missouri  Territory, 
from  which  all  the  eastern  streams  empty  into  the  Missouri  directly, 
and  the  western  mediately  by  its  chief  branch,  the  Yellow  Stone. 
9.  The  water  table  far  north,  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  lakes,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  from  which  streams  descend  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south.  10.  The  sterile  region  still  farther  to  the  north  and  west, 
east  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  on  the  borders  of  the  frigid  zone,  from  which 
the  water  is  shed  from  the  one  side  into  Great  Slave  Lake,  from  the 
other  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  hydrographical  axes,  or  centres,  which  exist  in  the  western 
mountain  border  of  the  valley,  are  the  two  following :  1.  The  north- 
em  Rocky  Mountain  axis,  (mean  lat.  51^,  mean  Ion.  115^,)  of  from 
ten  to  12,000  feet  elevation,  and  the  origin  of  the  largest  rivers  on 
the  continent.  It  sends  down  from  its  west  side  to  the  Pacific,  Fra- 
zer  River  and  the  north  fork  of  the  Oregon,  (Qarke) ;  from  its  east 
side,  the  streams  composing  the  Mackenzie,  which  empties  into  the 
Polar  Sea,  the  head  waters  of  Saskatchawan,  and  the  Maria,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Missouri.  2.  The  Southern  Rocky  Mountain 
axis,  (mean  lat.  41^,  mean  Ion.  107^,)  with  an  average  elevation  of 
11,000  feet  From  the  western  side  it  sends  down  the  south  fork  of 
the  Oregon,  (Lewis,)  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  latter  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  California.  On  its  east  side  originate  the  southern  branches 
of  Big  Horn,  tie  Platte,  and  Kansas,  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  Arkan- 
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sas  and  Red,  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi ;  the  Rio  del  Norte  emp- 
tymg  into  the  Mexican  Gul£ 

The  hydrographical  axes  of  the  eastern  mountain  border  are  these : 
1.  The  elevated  region  of  the  White  and  Green  mountains,  from 
which  streams  flow,  on  the  north  and  west,  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Lake  Champlain ;  on  the  south,  the  St.  John,  Penobscot,  Kenne- 
bec, and  Connecticut,  into  the  Atlantic.  2.  The  axis  between  the 
lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain,  from  which  a  number  of  rivers,  chiefly 
small,  flow  in  all  directions.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  the  Hudson.  3. 
The  centre  lying  in  New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  an  average  height 
of  1,800  feet.  From  this  proceeds,  on  the  north,  the  Genesee  and 
the  Oswego;  on  the  east,  the  western  branches  of  the  Susquehannah; 
on  the  southwest,  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany.  4.  The  region  in 
Virginia,  between  lat.  38^  and  39^,  and  Ion.  79^  and  80^,  of  a  mean 
elevation  of  2,000  feet.  On  the  east  it  sends  down  the  Potomac  and 
James ;  on  the  north,  the  Monongahela ;  on  the  southwest,  the  Green- 
brier, a  branch  of  the  Kanawha.  5.  The  elevated  region,  (3,000  feet,) 
situated  mainly  in  North  Carolina,  but  extending  into  S.  W.  Virginia, 
the  northern  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Tennessee  (mean  lat.  36^*,  mean  Ion.  82°) ;  from  which 
rivers  radiate  from  the  east  to  the  northwest  through  three  quarters 
of  a  circle.  From  the  east  and  south  it  throws  ofl*  the  Roanoke,  Cape 
Fear,  Gadkin,  the  tributaries  of  the  Santee,  and  the  Savannah.  On 
its  west  side  originate  the  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Cumber- 
land, Tennessee,  Chattahoochie  and  Alabama.  Rising  in  the  outlines 
and  hill  lands  on  the  east  side,  we  have  the  Pedee  and  Altamana ;  on 
the  west,  or  valley  side,  the  Guyandotte,  Licking,  and  Green. — From 
these  seventeen  hydrographical  centres  proceed  nearly  all  the  rivers 
of  North  America. 

The  interior  of  the  valley  is  traversed  by  a  deep,  winding  depres- 
sion, extending  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  Hudson's  Bay.  From  either 
side  of  this  trough  arises  an  inclined  plane,  each  g-owing  more  ele- 
vated as  it  approaches  its  mountain  boundary.  That  on  the  east  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  western.  The  Mississippi  traverses 
this  trough,  or  axis,  from  the  Gulf  to  St.  Peter's  River  (lat  44^  52'), 
whence  it  follows  the  course  of  that  stream  to  Big  Stone  Lake,  passes 
thence  through  Lake  Traverse  and  along  Swan  Creek  and  Red  River 
to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  thence  along  Nelson  River  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
(lat.  57^).  The  axis  is  synclival,  that  is,  it  has  a  dip  in  two  diflerent 
directions,  to  the  south  and  to  the  north.  Its  culminating  point  is 
the  small  and  narrow  tract,  (three  miles  wide,)  situate  between  the 
lakes  Big  Stone  and  Traverse,  the  elevation  of  which  is  about  975 
feet.  From  Big  Stone  Lake  the  axis  declines  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  inches  for  every  minute  of  latitude.  From  Lake 
Traverse  it  dips  northward  but  slightly  until  it  reaches  Lake  Winni- 
peg, (elevation  750  feet,)  whence  it  falls  precipitously  to  Hudson's 
bay.  The  line  of  culmination  crossing  the  synclinal  axis  between 
Big  Stone  and  Traverse  Lakes,  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  west,  (lat.  49^,)  and  on  the  east  to  Lake  Superior,  which  is  set, 
so  to  speak,  in  its  eastern  extremity. 
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From  the  region  west  of  Lake  Superior  a  new  culminating  ridge 
begins,  running  about  southeast,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  last 
mentioned,  around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  until  it  reaches  lat  41  o, 
whence  it  proceeds  northeast  to  the  northern  sources  of  the  Alleghany, 
(lat.  420  15',  Ion.  78^  SC,)  m  New-York,  From  the  northern  side 
of  this  ridge  the  waters  are  poured  partly  into  Hudson^s  Bay  by 
the  Red  River,  but  mostly  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  river 
St.  Louis,  the  lake  chain,  and  their  aqueduct,  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
The  waters  running  from  its  southern  side  are  discharged  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  this  culminating  ridge  there  is  a 
corresponding  synclinal  axis,  which  extends  from  Lake  Superior  along 
the  lake  chain  and  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  gulf  of  that  name,  some- 
what at  right  angles  to  the  axis  already  described.  The  two  axes  once 
had  extensive  water  communication,  especially  by  the  river  Illinois, 
along  which  canoes  have  passed  in  high  water  from  one  trough  to  the 
other.  Thus  we  have  formed  by  the  axes,  culminating  ridges  and 
mountains  which  have  been  described,  three  distinct  hydrographical 
basins.  The  first,  constituting  one-third  of  the  whole,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  culminating  ridges  already  spoken  o^  on  the  west 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  AU^hanies,  (Appala- 
chian  mountains,)  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  which 
all  its  superfluous  waters  are  discharged.  It  is  usually  known  as  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  but  as  that  river  does  not  drain  the  whole 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  basin,  (viz :  Texas,  Eastern  Mexico,  East 
Mississippi,  South  Alabama,  West  Georgia,  West  Florida,)  it  may  be 
more  appropriately  called  the  Southern  or  Mexican  Basin.  The  second 
basin  receives  the  name  St  Lavrrence^  because  that  river  conveys  all  its 
waters  to  the  ocean.  The  third  is  the  Hudson  Basin,  extending  some 
twenty  degrees  in  latitude,  and  lying  between  70^  and  115^  of  west 
longitude.  A  fourth  basin,  whose  water-sheds  have  not  yet  been 
fully  described,  includes  the  whole  northern  sea-coast  from  Baffin's 
Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  denominated  the  Polar  Basin.  Of 
these  four  hydrographical  basins,  into  which  the  interior  valley  is  divi- 
ded, the  first,  or  southern,  is,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  interesting. 

The  geological  character  of  the  valley  is  striking.  The  soil,  or 
earthy 'covering  of  the  country,  is  composed  naturally  of  the  disinte- 
grated and  decomposed  subjacent  rocks,  and  would  always  be  such  in 
the  main,  were  the  decomposed  materials  kept  in  the  place  where 
they  are  formed.  This,  however,  cannot  be  ;  for  the  rains  are  con- 
stantly washing  down  this  substance,  alluvion,  as  it  is  called,  from 
the  hills  into  the  valleys,  whence  it  is  borne  along  by  streams,  and 
gradually  deposited  in  beds,  forming  alluvial  grounds  or  bottom 
lands.  Owing  to  the  necessary  mixture  of  materials  of  a  vastly  differ- 
ent mineralogical  and  organic  composition,  these  alluvial  grounds  form 
an  extremely  complicated  system.  The  system  is,  moreover,  so  ex- 
tensive, on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  agencies  at  work  in  its 
formation,  that  every  part  of  the  valley  may  be  traversed  from  north 
to  south,  or  from  sea  to  sea,  without  leaving  them,  except  to  cross  the 
streams  by  which  they  have  been  deposited. 

In  the  rear  of  these  alluvial  bottoms  are  found,  along  many  rivers^ 
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higher  deposits  of  transported  materials  of  less  extent  than  the  bottom 
lands,  but  evidently  made  by  rivers  much  deeper  and  broader  than 
any  now  existing.  Closely  related  to  these  formations  are  the  de- 
posits on  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  which  extend  from  the 
sea  of  the  south  to  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  on  the  mountain  slopes 
and  higher  parts  of  the  valley  plain.  They  vary  in  depth  from  a  few 
feet  to  100  or  more,  and  are  composed  of  water- worn  materials  unde- 
niably brought  down  from  the  north.  These  deposits  are  known  as 
diluvion^  drift,  or  post-tertiary.  Co-extensive  with  them  are  found 
immense  bowlders  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks  lying  at  great 
distances  from  their  parent  strata,  which  were  most  probably  trans- 
ported, at  a  remote  period,  from  the  north,  while  imbedded  in  blocks 
of  floating  ice. 

A  farther  description  of  the  geological  character  of  the  valley  can 
best  be  given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Drake  himself:  "We  must  now 
penetrate  the  loose,  upper  coverings,  and  briefly  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  strata  below.  In  doing  this,  if  we  begin,  as  in  the  study  of  our 
^  physical  geography,  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  proceed  up  the  valley, 
along  its  synclinal  axis,  we  shall  find  that  difierent  rocks  successively 
crop  out,  each  to  constitute  the  surface  for  a  certain  space,  and  then 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  deeper,  which  has  emerged  from  beneath  it. 
We  shall  also  find  that  we  pass  progressively  from  the  very  newest 
to  the  oldest;  though  all  the  formations  which  lie  between  fiiose  ex- 
tremes, in  all  countries,  may  not  be  met  with.  Thus,  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  begin  on  broad  and  deep  alluvial  deposits  ;  then 
rise  on  diluvial  or  post-tertiary,  and  then  on  tertiary.  To  these,  in 
southern  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  succeeds  a  cretaceous  deposit,  ex- 
tending into  west  Tennessee,  followed  by  the  coal  formations  of  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri ;  then,  advancing,  we  arrive  in  northern  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  upon  the  Devonian  shales  and  sandstones  which  underlie 
the  coal  basin ;  then,  upon  the  silurian  or  transition  limestones, 
sandstones  and  slates ;  and  lastly,  upon  granite  and  other  primitive 
rocks,  which  stretch  northerly  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
To  the  east  and  west  of  the  line  supposed  to  have  been  traveled  over, 
most  of  these  formations  spread  out  with  great  regularity  and  ampli- 
tude. Thus,  there  is  a  geological,  not  less  than  a  geographical,  imity 
in  the  Interior  Valley.  Not  the  unity  of  a  single  formation,  esisting 
everywhere,  but  the  unity  of  one  system  of  formations,  deposited  on 
a  scale  of  vast  extent,  and  subsequently  subjected  to  the  same  influ- 
ences, whether  conservative  or  destructive.  In  no  other  country, 
over  an  equal  area,  is  the  geological  structure  so  simple  and  uniform ; 
in  no  other  does  it  so  decidedly  constitute  the  whole  into  one  natural 
region. 

"  It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  these  formations  have  undergone  but 
few  disruptions  from  any  force  acting  beneath.  The  Ozark  Hills,  of 
primitive  rock,  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  have,  it  is  true,  been  pushed 
up  through  the  secondary  ;  and,  in  the  former  state,  there  are  some 
volcanic  appearances,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find  the  hot  springs  of 
Washita;  still  further,  the  great  earthquakes  of  1811  had  their  focus 
in  the  same  quarter.     But  the  whole  r^ion  is  of  insignificant  extent, 
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compared  with  the  entire  valley,  which  elsewhere  shows  scarcely  s 
vestige  of  volcanic  action.  If,  however,  the  rock  formations  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent  still  lie  in  their  original  position,  all  that 
were  deposited  are  not  here  now.  Our  best  geologists  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  much  has  been  washed  away  ;  that  vast  subma- 
rine currents  have  swept  the  continent  from  north  to  south;  scooped 
out  or  steepened  the  valley  by  cutting  down  its  strata;  produced  the 
general  levelness  of  its  surface,  and  Hnally  left  upon  it  the  primitive 
bowlders  and  other  drift  or  post-tertiary  deposits  which  have  been 
described." 

The  Southern  Hydrooraphioal  Basin. — Our  limits  preclude  us 
from  giving  more  than  a  very  brief  skeleton  of  this  portion  of  Dr. 
Drake's  book.  The  amount  of  information  on  the  various  topics 
discussed,  which  he  has  accumulated  from  numerous  sources  as  well 
as  personal  observation,  and  his  generally  logical  deductions  from  a 
generalization  of  the  same,  impart  to  this  division  of  his  work  a  pecu- 
liar value.  The  nature  of  the  subject  first  leads  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  position  of  which,  its  depth,  currents, 
temperature,  tides,  inundations  and  coasts,  are  successively  treated. 
Next  comes  the  special  topography  of  the  Mexican  coasts,  of  which 
we  should  like,  had  we  room,  to  present  a  short  sketch,  especially  of 
that  elaborate  part  relating  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
neighboring  localities.  Above  its  delta,  as  high  up  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  there  lies  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi  a  series  of 
low  alluvial  lands,  which  are  divided  into  four  distinct  bottoms :  the 
Tensas,  the  Yazoo,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  American.  Above  the 
last  commences  the  region  described  as  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The 
St.  Francis  bottom  is  terminated  about  thirty  miles  above  Cairo  by 
approaching  rocky  highlands.  The  alluvial  region  below  is  the  most 
extensive  of  the  kind  in  America,  having  an  area  of  about  20,000 
square  miles.  It  extends  from  north  to  south,  in  a  straight  line,  a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles,  but  more  than  900,  reckoning  by  the  course  of 
the  river.  The  major  part  of  these  bottom  lands  are  subject  to  an- 
nual overflows,  from  which,  however,  they  may  be,  and  at  some  future 
time  will  be,  reclaimed,  by  the  intelligent  application  of  scientific 
principles. 

Of  the  country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  not  much,  comparatively,  is  known,  and  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  still  a  wilderness.  It  possesses,  however,  not  a  few  claims  to 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  and  is  destined,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  exercise  a  weighty  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  this  republic. 

A  portion  of  East  Louisiana,  all  Mississippi,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Alabama  and  West  Florida,  and  West  Georgia,  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  basin,  constitute  another  region  of 
peculiar  geological  and  hydrographical  character.  Its  northeast  por- 
tion, containing  the  extreme  outlines  of  the  Appalachian  mountain 
range,  is  mountainous  or  hilly.  The  mountains  in  Geoipa  and  East 
Alabama  are  composed  of  primitive  rocks;  those  further  west,  of  the 
older  secondary  limestones,  and  of  sandstones  and  shales  belonging 
to  the  coal  formations.     Coal  appears  on  the  sur&ce  at  certain  points 
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of  the  Black  Warrior  and  the  Catawba.  South  and  west  of  these 
occurs  the  most  extensive  cretaceous  formation  jet  discovered  in 
North  America.  In  the  north  this  formation  is  hilly ;  to  the  south 
appear  frequent  and  extensive  plains.  The  rivers  of  this  part  of  the 
r^ion  are  subject  to  inundation.  South  of  the  cretaceous  formations 
are  tertiary,  post-tertiary,  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits,  which  reach 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  deposits  are  even  less  consolidated 
than  the  cretaceous,  which  latter  are  friable  in  texture,  of  miscel- 
laneous composition,  and  contain  organic  remains. 

Another,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  hydrographical 
region  of  the  southern  third  of  the  valley,  is  what  is  felicitously  called 
the  Ohio  Basin.  The  central  states  of  this  basin  are  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  which,  however,  do  not  lie  wholly  within  it.  It  includes,  also, 
the  most  of  Tennessee,  the  north  end  of  Alabama,  the  N.  W.  comer 
of  Alabama,  the  west  of  North  Carolina,  western  Virginia,  the  west 
of  Pennsylvania,  part  of  the  S.  W.  comer  of  New- York,  Indiana, 
and  half  of  Illinois.  Its  elevation,  not  reckoning  mountains,  is  more 
than  double  (700  to  1,000  feet)  that  of  the  regions  already  described. 
Some  of  its  mountains  rise  from  2,500  to  5,000  feet.  South  of  the 
Ohio  the  surface  is  ridgy,  and  to  the  east  mountainous.  In  the  north- 
west are  tracts  of  level  land  resembling,  in  some  respects,  the  plains 
of  Alabama.  Near  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  are  found 
cretaceous  deposits,  similar  to  those  of  the  last  described  region. 
Everywhere  else,  at  the  surface,  the  geological  formations  are  older. 
In  the  west,  south,  and  east  of  the  region,  are  extensive  coal  deposits, 
and  their  accompanying  sandstones,  shales  and  limestone.  Devonian 
sandstones  and  shales,  of  an  older  date,  and  also  silurian  limestone, 
still  older,  exhibit  themselves  in  the  central  part.  These  rocks  are 
hardened,  and  the  streams  cutting  through  them  flow  in  narrow  ravines, 
except  among  the  deep  and  extensive  diluvial  deposits  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois.  The  waters  of  this  are  conveyed  to  the  Mississippi 
by  the'Ohio.  This  latter  river  runs  sluggishly  and  in  a  wide  channel, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  to  its  own.  Above  the  Tennessee, 
as  far  up  as  the  mountains,  its  banks  are  more  elevated,  two  terraces 
of  earth  being  frequently  seen,  and  sometimes  three.  The  lowest 
bottoms  are  argillaceous,  with  a  deep  soil.  The  second  and  third 
terraces  consist  of  bowlders,  pebbles,  gravel  and  sand,  over  which  is 
a  stratum  of  loam,  above  which  again  is  spread  a  thin  layer  of  soil. 
The  bowlders  are  composed  of  fragments  of  every  kind  of  rock  yet  dis- 
covered east,  northeast,  and  north  of  the  Ohio ;  and  they  grow 
larger  as  one  ascends  northward.  Organic  remains  are  found  in  all 
three  terraces,  imbedded  in  a  tenacious  blue  clay.  Back  of  the  ter- 
races, at  an  average  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  river,  a  line  of  hills, 
about  400  feet  high,  runs  parallel  with  the  stream  for  600  miles, 
where  they  join  the  out^crops  of  the  Appalachian  coal  formation. 

The  remainder  of  the  Southern  Basin  is  a  narrow  belt  of  land, 
extending  10^  of  latitude  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Its  southern  half  lies  in  Illinois;  its  northern, 
in  Wisconsin.  The  general  aspect  of  the  region  is  rolling,  but  prairies 
abound  in  all  parts.     The  southern  portion  has  an  elevation  of  about 
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800  feet ;  tlie  northern  reaches  a  height  of  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet 
In  the  south  is  the  Illinois  coal  formation ;  towards  the  north  the 
older  rocks  appear,  and  finally  the  primitive  strata  near  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  remaining  three  great  hydrographical  basins  of  the  Interior 
Valley  are  quite  different  in  their  configuration  and  general  character 
from  that  of  which  we  have  just  given  an  imperfect,  yet,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  correct  outline.  These  three,  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
pass  in  silence. 

Climate  of  the  Valley. — ^The  axis  of  the  valley  runs  nearly  in  the 
same  meridian  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone ;  and,  therefore,  it 
presents  every  modification  which  is  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  in 
various  latitudes.  But,  though  that  luminary  is  the  prime  cause  of 
all  climatic  phenomena,  its  influence  is  not  always  immediately 
asserted.  Acting  on  continents  and  seas,  it  imparts  heat  to  the  atmos- 
phere in  very  unequal  degrees,  affecting  its  statical  equilibrium,  and 
thereby  producing  winds  which  in  their  turn  re-act  upon  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere.  Climate  is  affected  by  the  proportion  of 
watery  surface  existing  in  a  country;  for  this  vapor  is  gene- 
rated and  absorbed  by  the  air,  which,  of  course,  becomes  damper  in 
consequence.  Now,  in  the  Southern  Basin,  the  neighborhood  of  the 
gulf  and  the  delta  and  trough  of  the  Mississippi  are  almost  the  only 
portions  of  the  surface  constantly,  or  occasionally,  covered  with 
water.  Except  in  these  portions,  then,  the  surface  of  the  region  is 
but  little  productive  of  vapor.  The  contrary  is  the  fact  with  regard 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin,  which  abounds  in  lakes,  as  do  also  the 
basins  situate  farther  to  the  north.  Forests,  by  intercepting  the  sun's 
rays,  retard  the  heating  of  the  earth's  surface  by  day,  and  at  night 
diminish  the  radiation  of  heat.  They  lessen,  too,  the  velocity  of 
winds.  They  possess,  therefore,  a  decided  climatic  influence.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  Southern  Basin  is  much  better  furnished  with 
forests  than  the  western,  which  abounds  in  prairies.  The  St.  Law- 
rence Basin  is  generally  wooded ;  the  other  two  have  small  trees 
with  a  limited  foliage. 

Mountains,  again,  by  giving  direction  to  some  winds,  modifying 
some,  and  cutting  off  others,  exercise  an  important  influence  on  cli- 
mate. Thus,  the  Appalachian  chain  gives  their  course  to  certain 
winds  ;  and,  when  an  easterly  breeze  prevails,  reduces  its  tempera- 
ture and  condenses  its  moisture.  Hence,  in  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
a  southeast  wind  is  always  colder  than  one  from  the  southwest.  The 
mountains  on  the  west,  however,  have  even  a  more  direct  influence 
on  the  climate  of  the  valley.  In  the  extreme  south  the  winds  of  the 
Pacific  find  a  passage  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  thence,  modified  of  course,  into  the  interior  of  the  val- 
ley. Above  the  isthmus,  however,  up  to  the  Polar  Sea,  the  elevated 
Rocky  Mountain  chain  shuts  off  almost  entirely  the  winds  of  the 
Pacific.  But  the  difference  of  level  between  these  mountains  and 
the  extensive  inclined  plane  running  from  their  eastern  side  to  the 
trough  of  the  Mississippi,  often  causes  the  descent  of  the  cold  air  from 
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the  former,  as  temporary  winds;  and  then  the  originally  warm 
breezes  of  the  Pacific  conje  to  us  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
their  caloric  and  their  vapor. 

On  the  south  of  the  valley,  running  up  into  it  as  high  as  the  lati- 
tude of  30^,  there  is  situated  a  large  body  of  warm  water,  from  the 
surface  of  which  proceed  those  hot  and  moist  winds  from  the  south 
which  traverse  the  interior  country.  The  southwest  winds,  which 
come  from  the  mountain  regions  west  of  the  gulf,  are  colder  and  less 
humid.  On  the  north,  the  valley  is  subtended  by  Hudson's  Bay  and 
the  Polar  Sea.  Within  the  latter  lies  the  pole  of  cold,  or  point  at 
which  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  least.  No  south  or  south- 
west wind  can  reach  this  region  without  traversing  the  snow-covered 
«ummit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Hence,  in  part,  its  low  tempera^ 
ture.  The  winds  coming  from  this  region  are  always  cold ;  but  they 
do  not  blow  as  frequently  as  those  from  the  south.  Lying,  as  it  does, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Polar  Sea,  the  one  very  warm 
and  the  other  very  cold,  the  valley  must  always  be  subject  to  ex- 
treme changes  of  temperature. 

Dr.  Drake  has  compiled  a  number  of  highly  valuable  tables,  illus- 
trative of  the  temperature  of  different  places  in  the  valley.  We  can 
only  give  a  part  of  the  one  registering 
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Among  the  highest  temperatures  yet  observed  in  the  valley,  are  : 
Fort  Leavenworth,  (latitude  39^  23',)  105«^ ;  St.  Louis,  109^  ;  Fort 
Gibson,  (latitude  35®  48^)  116®.  Among  the  lowest,  are:  Felix 
Harbor,  (latitude  70®,)  47® ;  Melville  Island,  55® ;  Fort  Enterprise, 
57® ;  Fort  Reliance,  (latitude  62°  46^)  70®.  The  mean  atmos- 
pheric pressure  indicated  by  the  barometer,  for  five  years,  at  the 
following  named  cities,  are  these :  Montreal,  29.886  inches ;  St. 
Ix)uis,  29.578;  Qncinnati,  29.434;  Hudson,  (N.  Y.,)  29.556;  To- 
ronto, 29.487.  The  extreme  annual  ranges  of  the  barometer  and 
the  thermometer  bear  always  the  same  ratio  to  each  other,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  subjoined  tabular  view : 
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The  winds  of  the  valley  exercise  an  important  influence  on  its 
climate.  In  changing  they  follow  usually  a  regular  order,  veering 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  face  of  the  observer  being  turned  to 
the  north  or  to  the  south.  Their  relative  prevalence  for  the  entire 
valley,  beginning  with  the  least  frequent,  is,  east,  west,  north,  south. 
Instead,  however,  of  blowing  direct  from  the  cardinal  points,  they 
commonly  come  from  between  two  that  are  adjacent;  and  thus 
their  relative  frequency  is,  reckoning  as  before,  southeast,  south- 
west, northwest,  northeast.  In  the  whole  valley  western  breezes 
prevail  over  eastern  in  the  ratio  of  57  to  43  ;  northern  over  southern 
in  the  ratio  of  54  to  46, 

Plants  and  Animals. — On  the  west  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  in  a 
low  latitude,  we  observe  a  striking  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
plants  of  the  country  as  we  ascend  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  moun- 
tains beyond.  At  first  the  productions  of  a  tropical  climate  abound ; 
but  soon  only  those  of  the  temperate  zone  are  discoverable,  and 
in  places  only  the  plants  indigenous  to  high  northern  latitudes.  In 
a  few  hours  the  whole  natural  scale  of  vegetation  is  ranged  from 
the  heliconias  and  the  banana,  to  the  resinous  and  stunted  parenchyma. 
Around  the  northern  curve  of  the  same  gulf,  we  have,  mingled  with 
deciduous  trees  and  plants,  the  long-leaved  pine,  the  live  oak,  cy- 
press, magnolia,  and  sweet  gum.  In  the  middle  latitudes  of  the 
valley,  (36^-42^)  is  found  the  greatest  variety  of  forest  trees.  But 
here,  the  trees  are  all  deciduous,  the  evergreens  having  disappeared. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  several  kinds  of  oak,  the  ash, 
walnut,  hickory,  dogwood,  elm,  beech,  maple,  yellow  poplar,  and 
cotton  tree.  In  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  region  the  pine  is  abun- 
dant. The  forests  of  these  latitudes  extend  to  the  further  coast  of 
Lake  Superior,  except  certain  species  which  will  not  flourish  so  high 
north.  In  the  northern  regions,  trees  of  the  temperate  zones  are 
found  intermingled  with  those  that  are  peculiar  to  a  colder  climate. 
Most  of  these  species  are  evergreens  ;  and  they  nearly  cease  to  ap- 
pear before  we  reach  the  polar  circle,  beyond  which  all  vegetation  is 
very  scarce  and  stunted.  Yet,  willows,  like  those  of  the  M  ississippi, 
grow  on  the  banks  and  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 
Of  the  cultivated  plants  belonging  to  the  valley,  we  may  mention,  in 
particular,  the  banana^  which  flourishes  on  the  tierras  calientes  of 
Mexico ;  coffee,  raised,  as  yet,  only  in  Cuba ;  the  orange  tree^  growing 
up  to  lat.  30^ ;  sugar-cane,  limited  to  the  country  south  of  the  31st 
parallel ;  rice,  produced  as  far  up  as  36^  30' ;  the  Jig  tree,  reaching 
tolat.  33^;  the  peach,  growing  as  high  as  43^;  cotton,  whose  limits 
are  the  same  as  those  of  rice;  maize,  (Indian  corn,)  of  which  three 
crops  a  year  can  be  raised  in  the  tropics,  successfully  cultivated  as 
far  as  lat.  49^;  the  sweet  potato,  reaching  to  the  41st  parallel ;  the 
Irish  potato,  which,  in  lat.  43^  and  44^  attains  its  highest  perfection  ; 
wheat,  most  perfect  in  lat.  43®,  but  raised  as  far  up  as  the  60th  par- 
allel; and,  lastly,  the  apple,  which  does  not  succeed  well  below 
lat.  33*^,  but  improves  as  we  advance  north  to  the  existing  limits  of 
cultivation. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  valley 
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range  across  the  continent  from  north  to  south.  Contrary  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  larger  animals  are  found  in 
the  colder  region.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  marine  mammalia. 
This  provision  of  nature  is  just  fitted  to  the  circumstances  of  man 
in  the  two  extremities  of  the  valley ;  for,  in  the  north,  he  draws,  or 
should  derive  his  sustenance,  in  harmony  with  the  hygienic  principles, 
mainly  from  the  animal  kingdom  ;  in  the  south,  chiefly  from  the  vege- 
table. Of  the  quadrupeds  which  are  found  throughout  the  valley, 
may  be  mentioned  the  black  bear,  the  grizzly  bear,  (ranging  the 
Rockv  Mountains,)  the  raccoon,  badger,  weasel,  mink,  otter,  wolf, 
fox,  {red,  swift,  gray,  not  the  arctic,)  panther,  opossum,  beaver, 
mountain  goat  and  mountain  sheep,  (RoMcky  Mountain,)  and  the  ante- 
lope. Peculiar  to  the  north  are  the  white  Polar  bear,  coming  no 
further  south  than  lat.  55^  ;  the  elk,  the  moose,  (seen  as  low  as  54®,) 
the  reindeer,  and  the  musk  ox.  Confined  to  the  more  southern  por- 
tion are  the  monkey,  (29^,)  prairie-dog,  gray-squirrel,  reaching,  how- 
ever, to  the  lakes,  rabbit  or  hare,  reaching;,  however,  to  the  limits  of 
the  northern  Woods,  common  deer,  (to  Lake  Superior,)  and  the  buf- 
falo, (but  found  as  high  as  62<=>.) 

The  birds  of  the  valley  are  mostly  migratory,  moving  southward 
in  the  autumn  and  northward  in  the  spring.  Of  those  ranging  over 
the  widest  extent  we  may  particularize  the  wild  goose,  wild  pigeon, 
great  heron,  purple  martin,  ox-bird,  woodcock,  rail,  and  the  coot. 
Among  the  other  birds,  some  of  them  ranging  over  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  are  the  turtle-dove,  mocking-bird,  king-fisher,  quail,  (par- 
tridge,) blue-bird,  humming-bird,  and  the  meadow-lark.  The  purple- 
grakle  belongs  especially  to  Louisiana,  though  found,  in  summer,  on 
the  northern  lakes.  The  paroquet  belongs  to  the  south ;  the  wild 
turkey  to  the  middle  latitudes. 

Reptiles  and  amphibious  animals  appertain  especially  to  the  south. 
It  is  the  region  of  venomous  snakes,  and  of  the  alligator.  Fishes  are 
more  numerous  and  more  valuable  as  food,  in  the  north.  The  mus- 
quito,  once  thought  to  be  confined  to  the  south,  is  said  to  annoy  voy- 
ageurs  on  the  Mackenzie  River  to  its  very  mouth. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  hog  flourishes  throughout  the  valley. 
The  mule  does  well  in  the  south;  but  the  horse,  coming  from  the  norUi, 
has  to  undergo  acclimation.  Horses  bred  around  the  gulf,  or  found  wild 
in  the  southern  prairies,  are  small  but  hardy.  The  wool  of  the  sheep 
degenerates  in  the  south,  as  do  also  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  cow. 

Population. — ^The  inhabitants  of  the  Interior  Valley  are  divided 
into  four  distinct  varieties :  the  Caucasian,  the  African,  the  North 
American  Indian,  and  the  Mongolian.  Of  these,  the  first  is,  and  will 
always  be,  the  most  numerous  and  civilized.  They  reside  in  large 
numbers,  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
gulf  to  lat.  470 ;  above  which,  to  lat.  60°,  their  settlements  are  sparse. 
The  African  variety,  chiefly  natives,  is  numerous  up  to  lat.  83^,  where 
they  begin  to  decrease,  being  found  above  lat.  39^  almost  wholly  in 
cities,  and  ceasing  altogether  above  lat.  44^.  The  Indians  live  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  are  sparse  beyond  lat.  5(P.  The  Esquimaux, 
found  only  in  the  Polar  margin  of  the  valley,  represent  the  Mon- 
golian variety. 
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The  Caucasians  of  the  valley  are  destined  to  be,  if  they  are  not 
now,  the  most  mixed  race  which  has  ever  existed.  The  commingling 
of  nations  in  Europe  consequent  upon  the  great  northern  and  eastern 
migration  which  overwhelmed  the  Eoman  empire,  bears  with  this  no 
comparison.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  states,  by  whom  the 
valley  has  been  mainly  settled,  were  originally  colonists  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  from  Ilolland,  France,  Germany  and  Swe- 
den. These  were  descendants  partly  of  the  Irish,  Welch,  Highland 
Scotch,  Norman  and  Low  Dutch  tribes,  (  CelU,)  and  partly  of  English, 
Lowland  Scotch,  French,  High  Dutch,  Swiss,  Danish,  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  tribes,  (  Goths  or  Scythians).  Both  Celts  and  Goths  came 
at  a  remote  period,  from  beyond  the  Black  Sea,  out  of  the  great  nortk- 
em  Asiatic  officina  gentium.  Coming  to  the  valley  from  the  east 
of  the  Alleghanies,  the  immigrants  have  become  more  and  more 
mixed  by  continued  intermarriages.  Add  to  this,  vast  numbers  of 
emigrants  direct  from  Europe  have  been,  especially  of  late  years, 
flocking  in  and  amalgamating  with  the  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers.  They  pour  in  an  aJmost  unbroken  stream  from  Germany, 
Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Norway  and  Poland,  into  the 
valley.  Here,  in  a  new  climate,  intermarrying  with  the  people  of 
the  country,  their  physical  wants  abundantly  supplied,  and  under  new 
moral,  social  and  political  relations,  their  previous  habits  will,  in  time, 
be  modified,  and  their  physical  peculiarities  worn  gradually  away, 
until,  at  last,  their  descendants  will  be  indistinguishable  from  the  mass 
of  the  population.  Here,  in  this  valley,  is  to  be  the  last  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race.  It  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Drake,  "  the 
last  crucible  into  which  living  materials,  in  great  and  diversified 
streams,  can  be  poured  for  amalgamation.  The  double  range  of  moun- 
tains which  separates  it  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  leaves  too  little  space 
for  an  empire  on  the  shores  of  that  sea  ;  and  the  detached  commimi- 
ties  which  may  there  grow  up,  will  be  but  derivatives  from  the  ho- 
mogeneous millions,  with  which  time  will  people  the  great  region  be- 
tween the  Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  thus  destined 
to  present  the  last  and  greatest  development  of  society." 

From  the  very  limited  observations  made  upon  the  comparative 
height  and  weight  of  the  settlers,  it  results  that  the  mean  height  of 
the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans; that  of  the  Germans,  French,  and  Jews,  is  less.  In  mean 
weight,  the  Germans  reach  the  highest  figures  in  proportion  to  their 
height ;  the  Americans  are  next ;  and  after  them  follow,  in  descending 
order,  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  mean  height  of  the  whole 
is  5  feet,  7  inches,  8  lines ;  the  mean  weight,  146  lbs.  13  oz. ;  tallest 
measurement,  6  feet  2  inches ;  greatest  weight,  192  lbs.  Of  the  na- 
tive Americans,  those  living  in  western  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, descendants  of  English  and  Irish  ancestors,  are  the  tallest, 
according  to  the  current  popular  opinion.  The  people  of  the  country, 
who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  exercise  much  in  the 
open  air,  are,  as  a  whole,  physically  stronger  than  residents  of  the 
cities. 

The  diet  of  the  valley  settlers  is  rich,  varied  and  abundant,  consist- 
ing, however,  almost  always  of  too  much  animal  food  in  proportioa 
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to  the  vegetable,  though  the  latter  is  consumed  in  great  quantities. 
A  common  fault  everywhere,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  remedied,  is 
bad  cooking.  Of  the  food,  thus  ill-prepared,  too  much  is  eaten,  and 
too  hastily,  to  the  great  detriment  6f  health.  Of  liquids  used,  apart 
from  water,  the  most  common  are  milk,  coffee,  tea,  and  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  use  of  the  latter,  however,  is  not  so  prevalent  as 
formerly,  and  is  confined  more  strictly  to  public  places  and  bar  rooms. 
Their  deleterious  effect  on  the  constitution,  when  employed  as  con- 
stant stimuli,  is  undeniable.  Tea  and  coffee,  though  often  beneficial, 
are  undoubtedly  productive  of  nervous  affections  and  other  chronic 
diseases.     Of  the  two,  tea  is  least  hurtful. 

Of  water  drunk,  the  different  kinds  are  river,  well,  and  spring, 
cistern,  (rain,)  and  artificial  mineral.  Though  turbid  and  filled  with 
organic  matter,  in  general,  river  water  seems  not  to  be  insalubrious. 
The  water  of  the  muddiest  stream  on  the  continent  (the  Mississippi) 
is  universally  deemed  healthy,  and  by  some  even  of  medicinal  virtue, 
especially  in  chronic  ailments  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Spring  and 
well  water  of  the  sandstone  formations  is  nearly  free  from  mineral 
impregnations,  and  is  healthful.  That  of  the  great  limestone  tract, 
'on  the  east  of  the  valley,  abounds  in  salts  of  lime,  chiefly  the  carbo- 
nate, and  is  undeniably  salubrious.  In  the  southern  tertiary  and 
cretaceous  deposits,  some  of  the  water  is  good,  but  the  most  is  im- 
pure. Here  is  used,  in  general,  rain  water,  kept  in  cisterns.  It  is 
purer  than  any  other  kind.  Cisterns,  we  may  remark,  should  not  be 
lined  with  lead,  as  pure  rain  water,  preserved  in  such,  is  liable  to 
acquire  a  poisonous  quality.  If  not  pure,  but  containing  saline  sub- 
stances, no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Artificial  mineral  waters, 
made  by  forcing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  spring  or  river  water,  are 
much  used  in  summer  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and,  when  rightly  taken, 
are  considered  healthy. 

Another  article,  used  extensively,  almost  imiversally,  as  a  stimu- 
lant, is  tobacco,  in  the  form  of  snuff,  or  in  smoking  or  chewing. 
Snuff-taking  is  not  common,  except  when  used,  as  it  is  in  some  parts 
of  the  South,  for  rubbing  the  teeth,  an  operation  called  "  dipping." 
Smoking  and  chewing  are  on  the  increase.  A  majority  commence 
one  or  both  these  practices  while  yet  boys,  some  even  as  early  as 
eight  or  ten  years.  The  use  of  tobacco  produces  a  permanent  modi- 
fication of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  demonstrably  unhealthy.  The 
habit,  once  formed,  however,  becomes  in  almost  every  instance  in- 
veterate. The  narcotic  effects  of  the  weed  are  so  soothing,  that  in 
most  the  love  of  its  stimulus  "  waxes  stronger  and  stronger.  There 
is  no  probability  that  any  agencies  now  at  work  will  ever  permanent- 
ly check,  much  less  put  a  stop  to  its  consumption. 

The  remainder  of  the  Preliminary  View  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  clothing,  lodgings,  bathing,  habitations,  and  shade  trees, 
the  occupations,  pursuits,  exercise,  recreations  and  amusements  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  sensibly  and 
practically  treated ;  and,  had  we  space,  we  should  be  pleased  to 
glance  hastily  at  all.  But  we  have  room  only  for  an  extract  from 
the  part  on  amusement,  which  is  so  correct  in  sentiment,  and  so  ju- 
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dicious  in  expression,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it,  by  way 
of  conclusion  to  the  present  article : — 

*'  The  rivalries,  cares,  and  misfortnoes  of  civilized  life,  require  to  he  met 
with  recreations  aud  amusements,  to  a  certain  extent  their  true  physiolo- 
gical antidotes.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  in  the  valley  this  is  not 
3ie  case.  Hence  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  drudgery  and  perplexi- 
ties of  business  are  more  pernicious  to  the  constitution.  The  repugnance 
of  the  more  rational  and  moral  part  of  the  community  to  any  and  all  of 
our  fashionable  amusements,  is  founded  on  their  abuses.  Most  of  them 
run  into  some  form  of  dissipation,  and  become  repulsive  to  persons  of  pure 
moral  taste  ;  while  they  often  prove  injurious  to  the  health  aud  morals  of 
those  who  become  devoted  to  them.  This  association  of  sensuality  and 
dis8i[)fltion  with  several  amusements,  keeps  the  whole  in  discredit,  and  re- 
pels large  classes  of  the  community  from  participation  in  any.  Public 
balls  have  been  abandoned  by  thousands  who  do  not  regard  dancing  as 
wrong,  because  of  the  dissipations  connected  with  them ;  our  theatres  are 
abandoned  by  the  moral  portion  of  the  people,  on  account  of  their  licen- 
tiousness and  buffoonery ;  our  nine-pin  alleys  are  mere  appendages  of 
drinking  houses;  our  evening  parties  are  scenes  of  midnight  gluttony  and 
drinking ;  our  musical  soirees  are  of  feeble  and  limited  interest,  from  a 
prevailing  want  of  relish  for  melody,  and  the  absence  of  a  national  ballad 
music ;  we  are  deficient  in  galleries  of  painting,  and  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
has  not  yet  been  generally  awakened  among  us ;  our  public  gardens  and 
promenades,  few  in  number,  and  often  in  bad  order,  are  generally  but 
marts  of  intoxicating  drinks;  finally,  to  speak  of  the  Anglo-American 
people  of  the  valley,  they  have  but  two  patriotic  festivals  in  the  year,  from 
both  of  which,  many  of  the  wise  and  temperate  have  been  repelled,  by 
the  outbursts  of  vulgar  dissipation  which  so  often  attend  their  celebration. 

**  It  results,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  wearied  student  and 
careworn  business  man,  night  after  night,  retire  to  bed  without  having 
their  imagination  and  feelings  diverted  from  the  pursuits  of  the  day,  by  any 
scenes  of  innocent  gayety;  and  thus  their  very  dreams  prey  on  their  ner- 
vous systems,  prevent  the  renovation  which  sleep,  preceded  by  appro- 
priate amusements,  would  naturally  produce,  and  the  reiovigoration  which 
IS  required  to  fit  them  for  the  labors  of  the  succeeding  day.*' 
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1.— NEW  MODE  OF  WATER-ROTTING  HEMP. 

[We  copy  from  the  Louigville  (Ky.)  Democrat  the  following  letters  on  the 
subject  of  herap  culture  in  the  United  States.] 

I  take  pleasure  in  communicating  to  the  hemp-growers  of  the  West  the  an- 
nexed paper  from  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  pertaining  to  this  highly 
important  branch  of  our  a^culture. 

An  active,  ardent,  intelligent  mind,  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
this  subject,  in  all  its  various  bearings,  for  the  last  eight  years  ;  during  which 
time  a  great  number  and  variety  of  experiments  have  been  made,  constructing 
and  re- constructing  machinery  of  different  sorts,  and  incurring  a  heavy  outlay 
of  money,  not  less  than  twenty- five  thousand  dollars,  in  making  experimenta 
only.  At  length  he  thinks  he  has  attained  the  object  so  intensely  sought 
for, — the  true  and  right  management  of  hemp,  from  the  cutting  to  its  being  pre- 
pared for  spinning. 
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In  the  coarse  of  his  nnmeroas  experiments,  he  has  constructed  a  milling 
machine,  by  which  hemp  is  softened  and  refined  to  the  requisite  condition  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  fat>rics.  This  machine  he  estimates  very  highly,  as, 
by  its  use,  common  dew-rotted  hemp  may  be  cheaply  and  expeditiously  pre- 
pared to  make  fine  linen. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  his  brake  are  quite  evident  ; 
they  are  very  cheap,  made  mostly  of  cast  iron,  and  of  simple  constraction, 
costing  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifly'dollars.  A  common  horse-mill  of  two- 
horse  power  will  be  sufficient,  with  four  hands,  to  clean  a  ton  per  day,  as  Mr. 
A.  informs  me.  This  enables  the  farmer  to  ffet  his  crop  to  market  in  the  fall, 
instead  of  the  spring,  as  this  brake  will  completely  clean  hemp  in  a  half-rotted 
state,  producing  a  much  better  article,  and  increasing  the  yield  sixteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  in  weight  of  lint. 

His  process  of  water-rotting  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  getting  the  crop 
early  to  market.  It  produces  a  very  superior  article,  having  a  rich,  oily,  lively 
appearance,  from  which  can  be  made  as  strong  and  durable  cordage  as  can  be 
made  from  an^  hemp  whatever ;  the  durability  is  insured  from  the  fact,  that 
the  albumen  is  effectually  cured  by  the  natural  heat  generated  in  the  mass 
in  bulk. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  will  probably  consume  eight  hundred  tons  of 
water-rotted  hemp  a  year.  Not  a  half  has,  as  yet,  been  produced  at  home.  All 
this  hemp,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  be  manufactured  into  suitable  cord- 
age for  the  navy  of  the  nation,  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  where  the  govern- 
ment has  established,  and  nearly  completed,  the  best  and  most  perfect  rope- 
walk  ever  built. 

The  various  manufactories  and  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  con- 
sume more  hemp  than  has  heretofore  been  produced.  An  increased  production 
will  be  requirea  to  supply  our  wants ;  and  if  the  quality  is  improved,  as  Mr. 
Anderson  anticipates,  the  quantity  may  be  indefinitely  increased.  After  sup- 
plying ourselves — that  is,  the  national  navy,  manufactories,  and  our  own 
shipping — we  then  have  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  surplus. 

I  am  informed  that  good  Russian  hemp  cannot  be  imported  for  a  less  sum 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  ton. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  hemp-growers  to  Mr.  Anderson's  im- 
provements. 

LEWIS  SANDERS. 

Louisville,  April  3,  1849. 
Mr.  Lbvhs  Sandbbs,  U.  8,  Hemp  Agent, 

Sir  : — Knowing  your  anxiety  to  further  the  progress  of  the  hemp  interest  of 
the  Western  States,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  you  on 
that  subject,  derived  from  my  own  experience,  from  a  series  of  experiments  for 
the  past  eight  years. 

1st.  In  relation  to  the  dew-rotted  hemp.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
practice  of  hemp-growers  to  allow  their  hemp  (after  spreading  in  the  fall  of 
the  year)  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  until  a  decompo- 
sition of  the  fibre  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  break  it  with  fa- 
cility on  the  hand-brake ;  the  quality  is  thereby  rendered  unequal,  the  original 
strength  much  impaired,  its  texture  destroyed,  and  its  weight  much  reduced. 
In  consequence  of  the  undue  exposure  of  this  article  to  the  blighting  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  decomposition  of  the  fibre  has  commenced,  and  its  de- 
struction is  accordingly  hastened,  whenever  exposed  to  ordinary  heat  and 
moisture  ;  hence  its  want  of  durability,  in  companson  with  water- rotted  hemp. 

This  defect  in  the  great  staple  of  the  West  can  be  obviated,  and  will  be,  in 
the  progress  of  time  ;  it  might  be  obviated  at  once  by  pursuing  a  better  and 
more  economical  process  than  that  heretofore  observed. 

Let  the  hemp  remain  in  the  swath,  on  the  field  where  it  grew  and  was  cot ; 
a  few  rains  will  suffice  to  cure  it  for  the  brake  ;  or,  after  sufficient  exposure  to 
the  sun.  it  may  be  stacked  for  fall  spreading ;  when,  after  a  few  rains,  or  when 
balf-rotted,  it  may  be  shocked,  preparatory  to  breaking.    Either  of  iheae  pro- 
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cesses  would  be  at  present  objected  to  by  tbe  practical  farmer,  in  consequence, 
as  he  would  say,  of  the  impossibility  of  breaking  and  cleaning  it.  The  mind 
of  the  farmer  is  of  course  directed  to  the  hand-brake,  (when  he  arrives  at  that 
conclusion,)  while  mine  is  directed  to  my  improved  roller  hemp  mill,  now  in 
successful  operation  near  this  city.  By  the  aid  of  this  new  and  simple  machine, 
hemp,  half-rotted,  can  be  broken  with  great  rapidity  ;  it  does  not  impair  the 
quality  or  strength  of  the  fibre,  but  has  a  tendency  to  loosen  the  wood,  by  a 
milling  process.  When  the  wood  is  so  severed,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  one 
hand  to  clean  500  to  600  pounds  per  day,  on  the  hand-brake  ;  either  by  scutch- 
ing, or  by  whipping  and  shaking.  The  quality  of  the  article  so  produced  is 
bright,  soft,  and  lustrous. 

^.  In  relation  to  water-rotting  hemp.  The  method  adopted  by  farmers  is  to 
allow  the  hemp  to  remain  immersed  in  water  until  the  glutinous  matter  is  com- 
pletely dissolved  ;  the  consequence  is,  a  considerable  impairing  of  the  strength 
of  the  fibre ;  for  a  complete  solution  of  the  gummy  matter  could  not  take  place 
without  fermentation,  and  fermentation  is  the  beginning  of  decay.  I  am  aware 
that  farmers  are  forced  to  this  alternative  to  enable  them  to  break  and  clean  on 
the  hemp-brake ;  but  hereafter  they  should  produce  a  stronger  and  more  durable 
article,  and  thereby  not  only  supersede  the  Russian  hemp,  but  become  export- 
ers of  the  article  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  To  produce  an  article  of  hemp  suited 
to  the  consumption  of  the  Navy  Department,  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse 
the  hemp  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  then  withdraw  the  water,  and  let 
the  hemp  remain  in  bulk  until  the  generation  of  natural  heat  takes  place ;  that 
will  be  observed  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  hours  after  a  thorough  impreg- 
nation by  the  heat ;  then  inundate  a  second  time,  and  let  it  remain  until  ^ou 
are  prepared  for  its  convenient  removal.  It  may,  after  the  process  of  heating, 
remain  in  the  water  for  months  without  any  disposition  towards  fermentation ; 
and  surely,  if  it  does  not  ferment  in  the  water,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  doing 
so  in  cordage. 

With  the  aid  of  the  improved  milling  machine,  I  am  sure  that  a  good  hand 
could  clean  500  pounds  per  day  on  the  hand-brake,  hemp  prepared  as  above. 
Hemp  so  prepared  is  icmarkable  for  its  weight  and  oily  appearance,  and  just 
the  article  that  would  make  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  rope-walk 
exclaim,  *'  America  can  beat  the  world." 
I  am,  truly  your  friend, 

JAMES  ANDERSON. 

«,— TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

We  received  yesterday  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fbancis  BomrNOE,  a  gentleman  who 
has  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  East,  actively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  Indigo,  Sugar,  Saltpetre,  Tea  and  CoSee,  and  whose  present  ob- 
ject is,  to  introduce  into  the  Southern  States  the  culture  of  the  Tea  Plant,  the 
Mangoe  Tree,  Date  Tree,  Coffee  Plant,  <Slc  ,  and  the  Melons  and  vegetables  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  to  carry  out  the  manufacture  of  the  Tea  Leaf,  and  also  of 
the  Indigo  Plant,  and  to  give  a  full  and  fair  trial  to  both  Tea  and  Indigo. 

Mr.  BoNYNOB  informs  us  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Southern  States  are 
more  loiited  to  the  cultivation  of  Tea  than  those  even  of  China ;  and  that  Indigo, 
which  was,  ,by-the-by,  formerly  produced  here,  can  be  grown  to  any  extent ; 
and  that  the  Coffee  Plant,  in  all  probability,  would  flourish  here  to  great  advan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  the  soil  and  undulating  nature  of  the  land  would  be  in  its 
favor,  and  the  cold  of  the  latitude  of  this  city  is  not  so  intense  by  thirteen  degrees 
as  that  of  the  east  of  China.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bonyhob  has  seen  this  plant  grow- 
ing wild  in  N.  latitude  27°  30',  on  hills  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  where,  too,  there  was  an  abundance  of  frost,  snow,  and  hail. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  at  present  to  give  further  particulars  on  this 
matter ;  Mr.  Bonynob,  however,  who  can  be  found  at  the  boarding  house  of 
Mrs.  Bbcasb,  225  East  Bay,  has  with  him  the  strongest  testimonials  in  favor  of 
his  project,  from  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  ;  Danibl  Lbe,  Esq.,  of  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  and  Editor  of 
tbe  Southern  Cultivator;  and  other  gentlemen  alike  distinguished  for  their  po- 
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Bition  in  society,  and  their  literary  and  scientific  attainments ;  which  he  will 
take  much  pleasure  in  showing  to  those  who  may  feel  desirous  of  becoming 
fully  acquamted  with  the  subject.  We  ourselves  regard  the  introduction  of 
these  plants  into  our  state  as  a  sreat  desideratum,  and  consequently  call  the 
attention  of  our  planters,  and  such  of  our  citizens  as  may  be  interested  in  the 
matter,  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Bontnge  to  our  city. — (Charleston  Courier.) 

3.— PRODUCT  OF  TURPENTINE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

An  able-bodied  man  will  require  for  his  field  about  one  hundred  acres  of  pine 
forest  as  his  crop.  After  the  middle  of  November,  boxing  the  trees  commences. 
Thus,  with  a  long,  narrow  axe,  a  box  or  chop  is  made  in  the  tree  from  three  to 
six  inches  from  the  ground,  or  just  above  the  swell  of  the  roots.  The  width  of 
the  box  is  governed  by  the  size  of  the  tree,  but  usually  from  ei^ht  to  sixteen 
inches.  It  is  not  cut  far  inward,  but  aims  downward  and  to  the  line  separating 
the  sap  and  heart  of  the  tree.  The  rim  of  the  box  is  kept  level,  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  hold  from  one  to  two  quarts — in  small  trees  they  do  not  hold  so  much. 
This  boxing  continues  until  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  or  when  the  sap  begins 
to  rise  freely,  and  will  embrace  about  four  months,  as  the  only  suitable  boxing 
season  of  the  year ;  and  he  is  a  good  hand  who  can  in  this  period  cut  his  own 
crop  for  the  coming  year,  though  it  may  be  done.  The  average  number  for  a 
hand  to  cut  in  a  day  is  80  or  90 — a  few  less  in  the  shorter  and  more  in  the 
longer  days  of  that  season.  Here  I  may  remark  that  we  estimate  the  cutting 
of  boxes  at  about  one  dollar  the  acre  ;  though  it  may  not  cost  quite  so  much, 
but  nearly  so.  The  most  usual  number  of  boxes  for  a  hand,  as  a  crop,  is  a  thou- 
sand ;  though  they  can  do  well  with  either  more  or  less.  An  acre  averages 
about  one  hundred  boxes  ;  the  larger  trees  affording  room  for  three  boxes,  the 
middle  size  for  only  two,  and  the  smaller,  (being  about  9  or  10  inches  in  diame- 
ter,) only  one  box. 

When  the  hundred  acres  are  thus  boxed,  the  hand  has  his  crop  or  field  in 
preparation  for  the  following  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  boxes  being  cut,  the 
next  work  is  cornering,  which  is  often  performed  by  two  strokes  of  the  same 
axe  at  each  comer  of  the  box,  taking  out  a  light  chip ;  a  perpendicular  line  of 
about  four  to  six  inches  is  thus  started  upward  from  each  corner.  This  opera- 
tion is  executed  with  great  dispatch,  as  a  hand  will  comer  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  in  a  day.  With  this  last  work  the  boxes  will  usually  fill  with  turpentine, 
issuing  as  well  from  the  cornering  as  from  the  face  made  in  cutting  the  box. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lay  off  the  ground  in  what  is  called  •*  patience  ;" 
this  is  done  by  staking  it  off  in  straight  parallel  lines,  of  forty  yards  in  width, 
with  visible  and  pretty  permanent  stakes  ;  this  is  necessary  to  enable  the  hand 
to  follow  his  "through,"  or  row,  regularly,  and  miss  no  tree  in  all  his  future 
attention  to  them.  All  this  being  done,  and  the  boxes  being  full,  or  nearly  so, 
(but  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  boxes  are  all  never  full  alike,  some  trees 
issuing  much  more  and  faster  than  others,)  the  full  ones  indicate  the  necessity 
of  "  dipping,"  which  is  done  with  an  iron  trowel-like  instrument  called  a  dip- 
per, having  a  socket  to  receive  a  wooden  handle  of  three  or  four  feet.  The 
blade  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  about  six  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  tapering 
to  an  oval  point,  and  flat  on  both  sides,  with  the  substance  of  about  one-fourth 
of  an  Inch  in  thickness  in  the  middle,  declining  to  a  dull  edge  at  the  point  and 
sides.  This  instmment  in  hand,  and  two  mde  pine  buckets  with  bale  or  handle 
to  them,  and  barrels,  with  one  head  out,  fixed  at  stated  distances  in  the  **  pat- 
tern" or  *'  through,"  the  man  begins  his  dipping  by  thrusting  his  dipper  in  at 
one  corner  of  the  box,  ranging  it  down  to  the  bottom,  and  pressing  it  upward 
toward  the  opposite  comer,  all  with  a  quick  motion.  When  nearly  the  whole 
contents  of  the  box  are  collected  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  dipper — which  is 
immediately  carried  to  the  bucket,  that  being  set  quite  up  to  the  tree — the  dip- 
per is  drawn  over  the  near  edge  of  the  bucket  to  cleanse  it  from  the  adhering 
turpentine,  and  to  accomplish  this  the  more  effectually,  a  strip  of  hoop-iron  is 
fixed  in  the  edge  of  the  bucket  to  draw  the  dipper  on.  The  first  box  being  thus 
emptied,  with  quick  step  the  next  is  reached,  and  so  continued  until  the  bucket 
is  nearly  full — it  holding  about  eight  gallons  when  full ;  the  man  carries  it  to 
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the  barrel  and  turns  it  in,  and  there  leaves  it  to  drain,  while  he  is  filling  the 
other  bucket,  which  is  soon  to  take  its  place.  Thus,  a  hand  will  fill  from  four 
to  seven  barrels  a  day ;  some  active,  quick  hands,  have  filled  as  many  as  ten 
barrels  in  a  day.  This  is  the  whole  process  of  dipping.  The  first  dipping  of 
newly  cut  boxes  is  the  purely  "  virgin  dip,"  though  the  whole  product  of  the 
first  year  of  the  pine  is  commonly  called  "  virgin  dip.** 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  first  dipping  is  very  different,  in  being 
thin,  oily,  and  transparent,  or  more  so  than  any  that  the  tree  will  ever  again 
afford ;  and  perhaps  not  less  strange  that  the  product  of  each  succeeding  year, 
as  ionff  as  the  tree  is  cultivated,  is  different  from  their  antecedents.  Every 
succeeding  year  the  turpentine  becomes  thicker  and  more  deeply  colored,  from 
a  light  cream  toward  an  orange  ;  and  yet  not  differing  perceptibly  in  its  yield 
of  spirits.  It  is  from  the  **  virgin  dip"  only,  that  the  white,  transparent  rosin, 
so  much  used  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in  making  the  fine  white  soaps,  can  be 
made.  When  the  dipping  is  thus  over,  the  next  work  is  to  "  chip"  or  scarify 
the  tree  immediately  over  the  box,  and  extending  across  the  face  between  per* 

Sendicular  lines,  arising  from  the  comers  or  outer  edges  of  the  box.  This  is 
one  by  an  instrument  usually  called  a  **  hacker,"  sometimes  "  shave."  Its 
form  is  somewhat  like  a  *' round  shave,"  narrowing  at  the  cutting  place  to  the 
diameter  of  an  inch,  with  a  shank,  to  be  fixed  securely  into  a  strong,  heavy 
handle  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  while  the  faces  of  the  trees  are  low,  but  the 
handle  is  made  longer  as  years  advance  the  faces  higher.  With  the  hacker 
the  man  stands  nearly  in  front  of  the  box,  and  makes  a  stroke  from  the  perpen* 
dicular  line  to  the  corner,  toward  the  centre  or  line  from  the  middle  of  the  box, 
upward,  cutting  a  furrow-like  gash  through  bark  and  sap-wood,  and  about  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep  into  the  wood.  This  is  mostly  done  with  one  stroke, 
when  the  man  immediately  changes  hands  or  position,  or  makes  a  like  stroke 
on  the  opposite  side  towards  the  centre.  In  this  way  he  passes  through  his 
**  patterns"  until  he  gets  over  his  whole  crop,  which  he  may  readily  do  in  six 
to  eight  days  *,  and,  as  soon  as  over,  he  returns  to  where  he  began,  and  goes 
over  them  again  and  again  until  his  boxes  are  full.  The  filling  is  generally  done 
with  four  to  six  *^  chippings,"  or  four  to  six  weeks,  when  dipping  comes  round 
again.  In  chipping,  each  succeeding  cut  is  made  immediately  in  the  upper 
edge  of  the  last,  and  should  be  made  in  breadth  as  narrow  as  the  hacker  can  be 
mtule  to  cut  it — as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  a  small  scar  or  narrow  cut,  if  deep 
enough,  does  as  well,  or  better,  than  a  larger  and  broader  one,  and  the  economy 
of  the  narrow  cuts  is  in  saving  the  tree  to  many  years  longer  culture,  while  the 
wide  cut  would  carry  the  face  out  of  reach  prematurely. 

This  succession  of '* chipping"  and  "dipping"  continues  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, or  until  frobt,  when  the  turpentine  is  done  running,  from  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient heat.  New  boxes  are  commonly  dipped  five  or  six  times  in  that  period- 
older  boxes  only  three  and  four  times.  The  quantity  made  by  a  hand  is  quite 
various,  but  may  be  rated  as  averaging  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels.  Many 
make  two  hundred,  and  some  even  as  high  as  three  hundred  barrels  in  the  year. 
When  the  last  dipping  is  finished,  which  is  generally  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, collecting  the  "  scrape"  is  the  next  duty.  In  all  years  after  the  first,  the 
trickling  of  the  turpentine  down  the  face  of  the  box,  from  the  chipping  of  the 
hacker,  and  which  face  is  lengthened  upward  about  one  foot  every  year,  there 
adheres  to  the  face  or  smooth  surface  over  the  box  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
issuing  turpentine ;  it  is  often  nearly  an  inch  thick  on  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  face,  and  is  well  worth  being  collected,  which  is  done  by  scraping  it  off 
with  several  different  instruments,  as  may  be  most  fancied  by  the  operator ; 
often  with  a  small  spade,  that  detaches  it  from  the  wood,  to  fall  into  a  coarse 
two-legged  stool  box,  open  at  one  end,  which  open  end  is  set  against  the  tree, 
below  the  face,  to  catch  the  "  scrape"  as  it  falls  from  the  face  of  the  tree  and 
the  instrument.  When  the  box  is  thus  filled  it  is  carried  to  an  open-headed 
barrel  near  to  hand,  and  emptied,  and  so  continued  until  the  barrel  is  full.  The 
**  scrape"  itf  packed  into  the  barrel  either  by  trampling  or  pounding,  until  it  is 
made  to  hold  all  .t  can. 

This  article  has  usually  been  sold  by  the  barrel,  at  about  half  the  price  of  the 
"dip,"  or  liquid ;  but,  of  late,  the  more  correct  rule  of  selling  by  weight  is  be- 
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comiDg  generally  established.  Its  yield  of  spirits  is  Dearly  as  half  of  the  '*  dip" 
per  barrel ;  and,  for  making  the  common  or  inferior  rosin,  it  is  greatly  preferred 
by  the  distillers.  The  **  scrape"  is  thus  collected  with  much  dispatcn,  and  is 
finished  generally  in  the  month  of  December  or  January.  After  the  boxes  ar« 
five  or  six  years  old,  they  yield  about  as  many  barrels  of  "  scrape**  as  of  **  dip," 
and  as  they  get  still  older,  the  "  scraps"  increases.  But  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  at  half  the  price  of  the  **dip,"  the  '*  scrape"  is  the  most  profitable  to  the 
maker. 

This  description  embraces  the  whole  operation  of  the  culture  or  making  of 
turpentine,  save  the  preparation  of  the  barrels.  The  timber  of  which  they  are 
made  is  usually  got  out  by  the  same  hands  who  make  the  turpentine,  and  com- 
monly taken  from  the  same  land  as  the  wood  or  the  boxes.  The  staves  are  cut 
thirty-two  inches  in  length,  and  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  heads 
about  seventeen  inches  m  diameter,  so  that  the  barrel  may  contain  thirty-two 
gallons. 

From  the  time  the  getting  off  the  '*  scrape"  is  finished,  until  the  season  of 
*'  chipping"  comes  round,  which  is  generally  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  April, 
the  hand  is  engaged  in  ffettinff  the  barrel  timber,  which  ou^ht  to  be  well  sea- 
soned when  D^e  up  for  '*  dip"  barrels ;  and  it  will  save  time  and  a  loss  of 
turpentine,  to  separate  the  heart  and  sap-staves  as  they  are  being  cut,  so  that 
the  former  may  be  made  into  *'  dip,"  and  the  latter  into  **  scrape"  barrels ;  the 
heart-staves  retaining  and  holding  the  liquid  while  it  will  soak  through  the  sap- 
staves.  The  cost  of  these  barrels  is  estimated  always  at  from  twenty  to  thirty 
cents  each.  Thus  it  ma^  be  seen  that,  like  the  engagements  of  a  iarm-hand, 
in  always  finding  something  needful  to  be  done  in  every  day  of  the  vear,  and 
something  that  should  not  be  neglected ;  so  with  the  turpentine  hand,  the 
whole  year  has  its  various  demands  upon  him  in  their  proper  season,  so  that 
there  is  no  time  to  spare  from  his  turpentine  crop. 

The  profits  of  turpentine  labor,  like  that  bestowed  on  the  other  products,  de- 
pend on  price,  and  price  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  Compared  to 
other  labor,  this  has.  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  deemed  the  most  pro6table  of 
all.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  put  a  proper  value  on  turpentine  land,  properly  and 
conveniently  located.  Applied  to  the  production  of  turpentine,  as  here  descri- 
bed, the  annual  value  of  the  acre  is  from  four  to  six  dollars  gross  in  its  product, 
at  three  dollars  per  barrel,  which  is  an  interest  on  sixty  to  a  hundred  dollars  ; 
and  when  the  trees  are  exhausted  of  tlieir  turpentine,  the  acre  is  very  nearly 
of  equal  value  in  its  afler  products  of  tar — the  culture  of  turpentine  being  pre- 
paratory to  the  largest  yield  of  tar  from  a  given  quantity  of  acres. 

4.— HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  RICE. 

Wo  find  in  the  Pendleton  (S.  C.)  Farmer  and  Planter  an  interesting  report  by 
Dr.  £■  Elliot,  on  the  Cultivation  of  Rice ;  read  before  the  Pendleton  Farmers' 
Society  at  its  late  annual  meeting.     We  publish  below  a  portion  of  the  report : 

In  Rarosay*s  History  of  South  Carolina  it  is  stated :  "  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Province  in  1693,  had  been  at  Madagascar  be- 
fore he  settled  Carolina.  There  he  observed  that  rice  was  planted  and  grew  in 
low  moist  ground.  Having  such  ground  in  his  garden,  attached  to  his  dwelling 
in  East  Bay,  Charleston,  he  was  persuaded  that  rice  would  grow  therein,  if  seed 
could  be  procured.  About  this  time  a  vessel  from  Madagascar  being  in  distress, 
came  to  anchor  near  Sullivan*s  Island.  The  master  inquired  for  Mr.  Smith,  as 
an  old  acquaintance.  An  interview  took  place.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
Mr.  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  seed  rice  to  plant  in  his  garden. 
The  cook  being  called,  said  that  he  had  a  small  bag  of  rice  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  was  presented  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  sowed  it  in  a  low  spot  in  Lon^- 
tude  Lane.  From  this  small  beginning  did  one  of  the  great  staple  commodities 
of  South  Carolina  take  its  rise,  which  soon  became  the  chief  support  of  the 
eolony,  and  its  ^at  source  of  opulence." 

Such  is  the  historical  account  of  the  introduction  of  rice  into  South  Carolina  ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has  constituted  one  of  her  staple  articles  of  produc- 
tioiL    Although  the  climate  and  soil  were  found  admirably  suited  to  the  plant. 
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the  planters  encountered  incredible  difficulty  in  preparing,  or  dressing,  the  nee 
for  market.  From  the  day  of  its  introduction  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
the  grain  was  milled,  or  dressed,  partly  by  hand  and  partly  by  animal  power. 
But  the  processes  were  imperfect — very  tedious,  very  destructive  to  the  laborer, 
and  very  exhausting  to  the  animal  power.  The  planter  regarded  a  good  crop 
as  an  equivocal  blessing,  for  if  the  product  was  great,  so  in  proportion  was  the 
labor  of  preparing  it  for  market.  While  matters  stood  thus,  the  planters  were 
released  from  their  painful  condition  by  a  circumstance  so  curious,  that  it  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  history  of  human  inventions.  A  planter  from  the  Santee, 
whilst  walking  in  King-street,  Charleston,  noticed  a  small  windmill  perched  on 
the  gable  end  of  a  womlen  store.  His  attention  was  arrested  by  the  beauty  of 
its  performance.  He  entered  the  store,  and  asked  who  the  maker  was.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  a  Northumbrian,  then  resident  in  the  house — a  man  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  and  wanting  employment.  A  conference  was  held— 
the  planter  carried  the  machinist  to  the  Santee — pointed  out  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  the  planters  labored,  and  the  result  was,  the  Rice  Pounding  Mill. 
This  man  was  the  first  Mr.  Lucas,  and  to  his  genius  South  Carolina  owes  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude :  for  what  the  cotton  planter  owes  to  Eli  Whitney,  the 
rice  planter  owes  to  Mr.  Lucas.  His  mills  were  first  impelled  by  water,  but 
more  recently  by  steam ;  and  though  much  mechanical  ingenuity  and  much 
capital  have  been  expended  in  improving  them,  the  Rice  Pounding  Mill  of  this 
day,  in  all  essential  particulars,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  mill  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lucas. 

This  great  impediment  being  removed,  one  formidable  difficulty  still  remained 
in  the  way  of  the  rice  planters,  and  that  was  the  threshing  of  the  crop  by  flail. 
The  labor  requisite  to  accomplish  this  was  so  great,  that  we  once  heard  a  dis- 
tinguished planter  say,  while  having  one  large  crop  threshed  out  by  flail,  that 
he  would  regard  another  large  crop  as  a  calamity.  Previous  to  1830,  threshing 
mills  had  been  tried  by  various  individuals,  but  with  no  apparent  success.  In 
that  year  the  attempt  was  renewed,  and  we  were  present  and  witnessed  the 
first  trial  of  a  thresher  constructed  at  New- York,  and  which  was  tested  on 
Savannah  river,  under  the  auspices  of  Gen.  Hamilton.  The  machinery  was 
driven  by  apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  for  driving  the  cotton  gin.  The 
result  was  not  very  satisfactory,  but  there  was  ground  fur  hope,  and  after  an 
outlay  of  very  large  sums,  and  after  many  disappointments,  the  happy  expedient 
was  thought  of,  of  testing  the  mill  with  steam  instead  of  animal  power.  The 
experiment  was  completely  successful,  and  it  was  manifest  at  once  that  the 
difficulties  had  not  been  in  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  thresher,  but  in 
the  insufficiency  of  the  moving  power. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  we  witnessed  the  working  of  the  small  mill  al- 
luded to :  and  the  rice  threshing  mill,  wiih  steam  engine  attached,  is  now  a 
splendid  piece  of  operative  machinery.  The  rice  in  sneaf  is  taken  up  to  the 
thresher  by  a  conveyer,  it  is  threshed,  the  straw  taken  off,  then  thrice  win- 
nowed, and  twice  screened — and  the  result  in  some  cases  exceeds  a  thousand 
bushels  of  clean  rough  rice,  the  work  of  a  short  winter  day. 

Humanity  rejoices  at  these  inventions — at  this  transfer  to  water  and  steam  of 
processes,  so  slow  and  so  exhausting  to  the  human  as  well  as  to  the  animal 
frame — and  in  this  feeling  we  are  confident  every  planter  deeply  sympathizes. 
Moreover,  the  relief  they  nave  afforded  in  other  respects,  has  been  perfectly  in- 
describable. Previous  to  these  improvements,  all  the  finer  portions  of  the  win- 
ter were  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  milling  and  the  threshing  of  the  crop 
with  the  flail,  yet  it  is  manifest  they  added  not  one  particle  to  the  value  of  the 
property ;  indeed,  while  going  on,  ail  other  work,  and  all  preparation  for  another 
crop,  had  to  be  suspended,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  plantation  was  not  pro- 
gressive, but  retrograde. 

A  short  recapitulation  will  show  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  enter- 
prise of  our  planters  in  the  last  seventy  years.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
it  is  believed,  the  rice  fields  were  poorly  drained,  and  when  broken  up  were 
chiefly  turned  with  the  hoe  ;  then  trenched  with  the  hoe  ;  then  came  three  or 
four  hoeings,  and  as  many  pickings.  The  rice  was  then  cut  with  the  sickle, 
and  carried  in  on  the  head,  then  threshed  with  the  flail,  then  milled  and  dressed, 
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in  some  cases  wholly  by  human  labor,  and  in  others  by  a  rude  machine,  called 
a  pecker  mill.  Now,  in  1850,  the  hoeing,  the  pickings,  and  the  cutting  with 
the  sickle,  remain  unchanged ;  but  the  lands  are  better  drained,  and  in  the  turn- 
ing, the  plough  has  superseded  the  hoe ;  the  (trenching,  when  necessary,  is 
done  by  animal  power ;  the  rice,  when  cut,  is  carried  in  on  a  flat  and  wagon, 
then  threshed  and  milled  by  machinery  so  perfect,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine 
how  it  can  be  surpassed. 

It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  since  the  introduction  of  rice  into 
Carolina,  and  there  arc  grounds  for  supposing  that  our  people  have  accom- 
plished more  during  that  period,  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  this  grain, 
than  has  been  done  by  any  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  who  have  been  conversant 
with  its  growth  for  many  centuries.  We  had  the  rare  opportunity  a  few  years 
since,  of  seeing  a  Chinese  book  on  rice  planting,  which  contained  many  en- 
gravings. The  language  we  could  not  read,  but  we  comprehended  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  engravings  to  institute  a  comparison  between  their  system  and 
our  own,  and  the  result  was,  in  our  method  of  irrigation  we  were  their  equals — 
while  in  economy  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  grain  for  market 
and  for  use,  we  are  greatly  their  superiors.  Again,  some  six  or  seven  years 
since,  the  East  India  Company  of  London  sent  an  agent  to  this  country  to  pro- 
cure American  cotton  seed,  gins  and  overseers,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
practicability  of  raising  cotton  by  our  method  in  India.  This  agent,  Captain 
Bayles,  when  in  Savannah,  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  especial  directions 
from  the  company,  to  inform  himself  minutely  of  our  whole  system  of  rice  cul- 
ture. Here,  then,  was  an  embassage  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges — a  spot 
where  rice  has  been  cultivated  probably  for  twenty  centuries,  to  inquire  into 
the  method  of  cultivation  and  preparation  of  a  people  amongst  whom  the  grain 
had  no  existence  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 

5.— COTTON  AND  ITS  PE08PECTS. 

AMBRICAN  AND   FOREIOff    PRODUCT  ;     DEMAND   AND   SUPPLY  OP   THE  WORLD  ;     INDIA 
COTTONS  AKD  COMPETITION  ;    PDTUBE  PROSPECTS,  &C. 

No  agricultural  staple  has  ever  produced  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  as  cotton.  You  cannot  civilize  man  until  you  first  clothe 
his  nakedness.  After  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  first  thing  done  by 
our  early  parents  was  to  weave  fig  leaves  for  aprons.  A  naked  man  must  ne- 
cessarily become  a  savage  man.  Heretofore,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there 
has  been  no  cheap  and  abundant  article  raised  by  which  the  poor  and  the  help- 
less could  be  clothed  on  an  extensive  scale. '  Hence  it  is  that  civilization  has 
had  narrow  bounds.  Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  artillery,  those 
people  who  acquired  the  arts  and  wealth  of  civilization  were  constantly  overrun 
by  barbarian  and  brutal  numbers,  who  banded  together  for  plunder  and  indul- 
ffence.  Since  those  inventions,  the  wealthy  and  refined  portions  of  the  earth 
have  been  able  to  defend  themselves  against  barbarian  hordes,  and  civilization 
has  been  nurtured.  The  tide  has  been  turned  and  the  course  of  invasion  has 
been  reversed.  The  more  cultivated  and  wealthy  nations  have  overrun  those 
less  so.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  civilize  after  they  had  conquered.  They  had 
no  means  of  extending  commerce  and  its  refinements,  for  want  of  an  abundant 
and  cheap  article  by  which  to  clothe  the  nakedness  of  barbarian  life.  But  the 
invention  of  machinery  in  New  and  Old  England,  together  with  the  vast  pro- 
duction of  cotton  by  slave  labor  in  the  South,  have  supplied  the  deficiency. 

There  is  not  a  battle  that  England  hsLS  /ought  in  India,  Affghanistan,  or 
China,  nor  that  France  has  fought  in  Africa,  or  that  the  United  States  fought 
on  the  plains  of  Mexico,  that  did  not  extend  the  consumption  of  cotton,  and  in 
the  results  will  finally  bless  the  people  conquered.  It  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  introduce  trade  and  commerce,  and  with  them  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
life.  It  is  thus  that  Providence  has  ever  worked  upon  the  destinies  of  man. 
When  the  Lord  selected  the  first  bom  of  Egypt  as  victims  to  illustrate  his 
ptower  and  vindicate  his  decrees,  and  left  his  bloody  sign  upon  the  lintels  and 
side-posts,  that  the  destroying  angel  might  pass  over  his  chosen  people,  this 
visitation  of  an  awftil  dispensation  was  but  a  part  of  His  providence  in  working 
out  the  redemption  of  Israel. 
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And  when,  in  modem  times,  He  chooses  to  mark  the  tracks  of  civilization 
upon  the  bloody  fields  of  conquest,  it  is  but  to  rouse  a  barbarian  people  from 
their  stupor  and  indolence,  and  quicken  a  worthless  and  profligate  mass  with 
new  enterprise  and  life,  and  fit  them  for  that  areat  day  of  universal  light  and 
peace  which  He  has  promised  for  mankind  in  the  millennium.  It  is  by  war  you 
conquer  an  ignorant  and  barbarian  people,  and  then  by  commerce  and  tinule 
with  them  you  introduce  the  comforts  and  arts  of  civilization. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  culture  of  cotton  becomes  deeply  interesting  to  the 
statesman  and  philanthropist.  How  far  can  it  be  extended,  and  what  can  we  cal- 
culate on  as  to  its  production  in  the  future  1 

The  aggregate  production  for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  states  of  this  Con- 
federacy has  been  21,370,000  bags,  and  the  average  per  year  has  been  2,137,000 
bales.  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  has  nearly  reached  its  maximum.  In  1839 
and  '40,  the  production  was  2,177,836  bags;  while  in  1846  and  *47,  it  was 
only  1,778,051.  In  1842  and  '43  the  production  was  2,378,875,  and  in  1844 
and  '45  it  was  2,394,503,  which  is  the  largest  crop  ever  raised,  except 
the  crop  of  1848  and  '49,  which  was  2,728,696,  while  the  crop  of  1850 
and  '51  will  be  about  2,230,000.  Thus  it  would  appear  there  has  been 
little  or  no  increase  in  production  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  crop  of  1839-'40 
being  about  equal  to  the  last  crop.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  ge- 
neral idea  used  to  be,  that  the  only  limitation  to  the  production  of  cotton  was 
the  proper  climate  and  soil,  and  that  of  course,  then,  there  was  scarcely  any  limit  in 
the  United  States.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  great  limitation  to  pro- 
dtution  t*  kibar.  Whenever  cotton  rises  to  10  cents,  labor  becomes  too  dear  to 
increase  production  rapidly.  When  cotton  rises,  sugar,  rice  and  tobacco  also 
bear  a  good  price,  and  breadstuffs  rise  also,  so  there  can  be  no  rapid  transfer  of 
labor,  it  being  in  good  demand  elsewhere.  By  excluding,  as  well  as  we  can, 
all  those  in  the  cotton  states  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  rice  and  sugar, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  who 
produce  grain  only,  and  by  adding  those  in  ^forth  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkan- 
sas, who  are  engaged  partially  in  producing  cotton,  we  estimate  the  slaves  at 
1,200,000.  And  of  these  we  estimate  800,000  as  workers,  which  is  probably 
not  excessive,  when  we  consider  that  the  Southwest,  the  great  cotton  region,  is 
newly  settled,  and  the  number  of  children  out  of  all  proportion  less  than  in  ne- 
groes peopled  by  a  natural  growth  of  population.  There  are  about  100,000 
while  laborers,  also,  engaged  m  the  production  of  cotton.  This,  added  to  the 
800,000  slaves,  would  make  900,000  actual  workers  in  culture.  In  the  real 
cotton  region,  perhaps  the  average  number  of  acres  per  hand  is  ten ;  whereas, 
high  up  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas,  the  average  is  not  three  acres  white  and  black  per  hand.  Besides, 
in  these  same  regions  the  number  of  acres  in  grain  per  hand  will  be  at  least 
seven.  The  average  per  hand  in  cotton  may  then  be  put  down  at  five  acres. 
This  would  give  4,500,000  acres  in  cotton.  Then  take  the  2,137,000  bags  as 
the  average  production  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  is  a  fact,  and  we  have  the 
annual  production  per  acre  at  a  little  under  a  half  a  bale — or  a  little  more  than 
two  acres  per  bale — and  to  the  900,000  workers  it  would  be  not  quite  2^  bags 
per  hand.  And  all  practical  men  know  this  is  about  the  production  in  any 
given  section  embracing  fifty  miles  square. 

To  see  that  the  true  limitation  upon  the  production  of  cotton  is  labor,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  transfer  labor,  we  have  but  to  estimate  the  capital  engaged 
in  cotton. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report,  made  March  4th,  1836,  estimated 
the  capital  invested  in  raising  cotton  at  $771,000,000.  But  he  then  estimated 
the  number  of  acres  in  cotton  at  2,000,000,  and  the  annual  product  at  300  lbs. 
nctt  cotton  per  acre,  which  was  entirely  too  large  an  estimate.  No  doubt  he  took 
the  estimate  of  some  fine  section  in  Mississippi,  made  by  sanguine  young  plant- 
ers as  to  the  production  per  acre  there,  and  upon  that  estimated  the  number  of 
acres  necessary  to  produce  the  crop  as  known.  He  made  the  number  of  acres 
too  small  and  the  production  too  large.  By  the  best  calculations  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  and  other  sources,  we  would  estimate  the  slaves  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing : — 
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1.  Cotton  at  1,200,000,  which  at  $500 $600,000,000 

2.  Land,  4,600,000  acres,  at  $10 45,000,000 

3.  Land  in  grain,  6,300,000  acres,  at  $10 63,000,000 

4.  Land  in  timber,  pasture,  &c.,  14,000,000  at  $3 42,000,000 

5.  Mules  and  horses,  400,000  at  $  100 40,000,000 

6.  Hogs  and  sheep,  4,500,000,  at  $1 4,500,000 

7.  Cattle,  300,000,  at  $5 1,500,000 

8.  Ploughs,  500,000,  at  $2 1,000,000 

9.  Wagons  and  other  plantation  implements,  6lc 1,000,000 

$798,000,000 
Put  the  amount  of  capital  Tested  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  at $800,000,000 

Of  course  this  does  not  embrace  the  whole  capital  of  the  cotton  region,  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  professional,  mechanical,  and  artisan ;  but  I  merely  mean 
to  calculate  the  amount  actually  vested  in  raising  the  2,173,000  bags  produced 
annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  shown  from  the  tables. 

If  the  800,000,000  of  capital  produce  an  average  in  ten  years  of  2,137,000 
bales  per  year,  it  will  take  $100,000,000  of  capitd  to  produce  267,125  bags. 
Thus  we  will  see,  that  to  make  this  a  permanent  increase  in  the  production  of 
cotton  per  annum,  for  the  next  ten  years,  it  will  require  a  transfer  of  capital,  or 
an  increase  of  capital,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  ($100,000,000.)  One  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars !  This  calculation  is  made  upon  an  estimate  of  cotton 
at  10  cents,  and  whenever  it  gets  over  that,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  labor 
is  so  great,  that  it  would  require  more  than  the  $100,000,000  to  produce  the 
267,125  bags*;  and  when  it  gets  below  the  10  cents,  then  the  inducement  is  not 
so  great  to  increase  the  proauction.  A  transfer  in  capital  of  $100,000,000  from 
other  departments  of  labor,  to  that  of  cotton,  cannot  be  done  immediately,  with- 
out a  shock,  or  a  great  rise  in  those  productions  from  which  such  capital  is 
abstracted.  There  may  be  an  increase  in  a  cotton  crop  from  fine  seasons  and 
suitable  years ;  but  take  the  average  of  ten  years,  and  it  is  the  true  mode  by 
which  to  calculate  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce  the  article.  There  is 
a  great  mistake  as  to  the  supposed  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce  any  amount  of 
it.  Counting-house  clerks,  who  know  nothingof  the  country,  make  the  estimates, 
and  it  is  taken  for  granted,  in  New  and  Old  England,  that  there  is  no  diiliculty 
in  producing  any  amount.  But  when  yo.u  come  to  calculate  that  it  takes  at 
least  $100,000,000  vested  capital  to  produce  permanently  267,125  bags,  you 
then  see  the  difficulties.  When  we  calcul2ite  again,  that  the  white  population 
of  these  states  now  exceeds  20,000,000  of  people,  and  that  in  twenty  years  the 
white  population  alone  will  equal  37,000,000 ;  if  we  allow  for  emigration  here, 
we  will  see  that  the  time  is  rapidly  coming,  when  a  great  question  in  society 
here  will  be  :  How  is  that  population  to  be  fed  1  Heretofore,  our  population 
has  been  so  sparse  that  there  has  literally  been  no  heed  taken  as  to  what  we 
should  eat,  or  wherewithal  we  should  be  clothed.  But  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  matter.  Whenever  this  becomes  the  case, 
there  will  be  little  room  for  cotton.  Land  and  labor  will  be  too  important  in 
rabing  breadstuffs.  The  encroachments  of  the  white  population,  and  the  de- 
mand for  food  to  supply  them,  will  make  a  great  limitation  on  the  production 
of  cotton.  This  is  another  element  that  has  never  been  calculated.  The  pro- 
duction of  cotton  belongs  to  a  sparse  population,  and  the  protracted  attention 
of  slave  labor  is  essential  to  produce  it  on  an  extensive  scale.  Besides  this, 
the  vast  increase  of  white  population,  will  be  pressing  down  upon  the  slave 
population.  The  law  of  population  is,  that  where  two  races  come  into  contact, 
under  one  government,  and,  from  density,  the  great  interest  in  society  is  to 
support  that  population,  the  race  which  is  the  stronger  will  eat  out  the  weaker. 
This  arises  from  the  necessity  of  self-preservation.  In  some  instances,  this  has 
been  prevented  by  amalgamation ;  but  where  the  races  are  so  distinct  as  the 
white  and  black,  and  where  the  union  is  so  loathsome,  this  is  impossible. 

In  less  than  fifty  years,  this  struggle  for  support  will  be  sensibly  felt  in  this 
country.     In  fact,  the  census  of  1840  exhibited  symptoms  of  it.    From  1810  to 
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1820,  the  increase  in  the  slave  race  in  the  United  States,  was  30  per  cent. ;  from 
1820  to  1830,  it  was  29^  per  cent. ;  and  from  1830  to  1840,  it  was  only  22i  per 
cent.  The  last  census,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  any  authentic  informa- 
tion, seems  to  be  a  little  over  22  per  cent.  While  the  increase  of  the  white 
population  of  the  United  States,  since  1840,  has  been  over  35  per  cent.,  the 
increase  of  the  slave  population  is  but  little  over  22  per  cent.  It  requires  but 
little  foresight  to  perceive  the  consequences.  To  say  the  least,  it  will  press 
down  upon  the  cotton  region  in  the  next  twenty  years,  and  limit  its  increased 
production.  The  real  cotton  belt  is  at  any  rate  much  more  narrow  than  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be.  The  latitude  of  32^®  may  be  said  to  be  its  centre  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  quantity  per  acre  will  diminish  as  rapidly  going 
south  of  that  latitude,  as  it  will  going  north  of  it.  True,  this  varies  again, 
according  to  location.  Altitude  and  distance  from  the  ocean  varies  climate 
more  than  latitude.  Our  mountains  run  northeast  and  southwest,  parallel 
with  the  sea  coast,  and  terminate  low  down  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  so  that  as 
you  pursue  the  latitude  of  thirty-two  and  a  half  degrees  west,  you  come  to  high 
lands  in  both  these  states,  which  make  it  difficult  for  cotton  to  mature  abun- 
dantly ;  and  then  as  you  cross  Alabama,  and  come  to  the  depressed  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  this  parallel  we  find  to  be  the  finest  for  the  heaviest  production  of 
cotton. 

It  is  said  270  feet  in  altitude  is  equal  to  one  degree  in  latitude.  Soon  after 
you  pass  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  rise  to  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountaius, 
you  get  rapidly  out  of  the  cotton  region.  The  highlands  and  *^  Northcrs^^  in 
Texas,  limit  the  cotton  region  in  that  state  to  a  lower  latitude  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  South. 

There  are  one  thousand  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  world,  and  of  that  num- 
ber not  more  than  five  hundred  millioos,  or  half  the  population  of  the  earth,  ever 
use  cotton  as  an  article  of  clothing.  The  production  of  cotton  throughout  the 
world  may  be  estimated  at  about  twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds  annually,  of 
which  the  United  States  produce  845.000,000  pounds — calculating  the  average 
crop  of  2,121,000,  and  each  bag  at  near  400  pounds.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury (Doc.  146,  4lh  vol.  Ex.  Doc.  135 — 36)  estimates  the  production  of  other 
countries  as  follows,  viz:  India  185,000,000  pounds;  rest  of  Asia  110,000,000 
pounds;  Brazil  30,000,000;  West  Indies  8,000,000;  Egypt  25,000,000;  rest  of 
Africa  34,000,000  ;  Mexico  and  South  America,  exclusive  of  Brazil,  35,000,000, 
and  13,000,000  pounds  elsewhere.  If  one  half  the  population  of  the  earth  (which 
is  doubtful)  now  use  this  twelve  hundred  millions  of  cotton,  it  would  make  two 
and  a  half  pounds  per  head.  England  and  the  United  States  now  consume  about 
thirteen  pounds  per  head,  and  so  will  all  highly  civilized  and  commercial  people, 
while  those  less  so  will  consume  less.  The  Turks,  for  instance,  only  use  now 
about  three  pounds  per  head.  Suppose,  then,  the  thousand  millions  of  people  were 
to  consume  only  three  pounds  per  head,  it  would  make  over  7,000,000,000  bags 
at  400  lbs.  as  the  annual  demand,  and  allow  them  two  and  a  half  pounds,  which 
is  now  the  consumption  of  only  half  the  population  of  the  earth,  and  it  would 
make  a  demand  for  over  six  millions  of  bags.  This  increasing  consumption  is 
going  on  yearly,  as  commerce  and  civilization  advance,  and  the  improvements  in 
intercourse  will  increase  it  in  geometrical  ratio :  and  as  nations  become  more  re- 
fined and  more  opnlent,  its  consumption,  instead  of  being  only  two  or  three  pounds 
per  head,  will  reach  ten  pounds  in  the  various  forms  m  which  it  ma^  be  used. 
How  vain  and  ignorant  it  is  to  talk  of  production  out-running  consumption !  Such 
a  conclusion  implies  that  commerce  and  the  arts,  with  tneir  necessary  coni^s- 
quences,  wealth,  comfort,  and  luxury,  will  be  checked  in  their  triumphant  pro- 
gress, and  mankind  fall  back  again  into  barbarism.  This  same  cry  as  f  produc- 
tion out-running  consumption,  was  made  at  the  increase  of  the  tariff  in  1828  and 
in  1832,  when  we  raised  800,000  bags  only,  and  regularly  afterwards,  whenever 
the  tariff  was  to  be  raised,  the  same  assertions  were  made.  As  far  back  as  1820, 
a  Frenchman,  named  Jumbl,  introduced  the  culture  of  Brazil  cotton  into  Egypt. 
The  Pacha  ordered  it  to  be  extended  on -a  large  scale.  Niles*  Register,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1825,  raised  the  alarm,  and  said  "Egypt  is  our  great  aiul  feaiful  rivaU  and 
has  a  capacity  to  supply  much  more  than  we  have  ever  produced."  So  in  1842, 
the  Northern  papers,  and  particularly  the  National  InUliigeneery  were  full  of  cal- 
culations to  prove  we  were  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  production  of  East  India 
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ootton.  And  the  same  papers  could  be  quoted  to  jirove,  from  figures,  that  nothing 
coald  save  the  Soath  from  the  ruin  of  this  competition,  but  a  tariff  for  protection, 
the  best  terms  with  our  kind  ttuk  matters.  We  were  supposed  to  be  infants  who 
were  to  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  and  fed  on  pap  by  Northern  nurtee ! 

In  a  Senator's  speech  in  1842,  we  find  the  following :  "  While  we  have  here- 
tofore scarcely  noticed  the  existence  of  that  immense  country  (Cast  India) 
which  would  secure  to  us  a  home  market,  where  we  might  be  allowed  to  trade  on 
either  our  domestic  calculations  or  our  commercial  calculations,  all  at  once  we 
find  one  of  our  great  staples  being  supplanted  in  England,  and  in  great  danger  of 
bein  ^driven  from  our  home  markets  by  its  producers."  (See  Mr.  Smith's  speech, 
U.  8.  Senate,  1842.)  Unless  we  sink  down  into  stupidity  and  ignorance,  the  day 
is  past  when  such  miserable  cant  is  to  have  any  control  over  us.  if  we  are  but 
true  to  ourselves,  we  can  command  the  future,  so  &r  as  our  prosperity  is  concerned. 
England  is  in  such  a  condition,  that  she  mast  have  our  cotton.  She  has  $1 80,000- 
(100  capital  vested,  and  225,000  persons  immediately  and  actually  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  as  laborers,  and  700,000  more  dependent  upon  these  fac- 
tories, and  all  depending  upon  the  raw  material  from  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  consumes  and  manu&ctures  425,000,000  lbs.  annually,  and  the  value  of 
her  cotton  manufactures  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000  a  year.  Her  commercial 
prosperity  and  credit  depend  upon  this  article.     In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  her 

freeu  Bank  depends  upon  it,  and  with  it  her  funded  debt  itself,  and  with  these, 
er  peace  and  present  civil  polity.  Withdraw  cotton  from  England,  and  it  would 
Droauce  a  convulsion  that  would  shake  all  her  institutions.  Any  man  can  see  this 
irom  all  her  movements.  She  has  subjugated  all  India  to  extend  her  commerce 
and  manufactures.  She  desolated  China,  and  spread  havoc  amongst  a  peaceful 
peo{)le  by  the  thunder  of  her  cannon,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing  them  to 
admit  opium  and  eat  it,  but  in  reality  to  penetrate  that  mighty  empire  with  her 
trade  and  manufactures. 

By  her  treaty  with  China,  and  her  monopoly  and  power  over  India,  she  now 
commands  the  great  increasing  markets  for  manufi9U2tured  cottons  over  the  world. 
These,  with  her  concentrated  banking  power  and  commercial  credits,  give  her 
a  great  advantage  over  all  other  people.  It  is  all  idle  to  suppose  she  can  ever 
depend  upon  India  for  cotton.  The  length  of  voyage,  freight  and  insurance  alone, 
would  forbid  it  The  freight  on  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  will 
scarcely  ever  exceed  one  cent  per  pound,  and  the  voyage  will  not  average  more 
than  4  weeks.  Whereas,  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  it  can  never  average 
less  than  a  penny  per  pound,  or  near  2  cents,  and  the  voyage  will  average  four 
months.  The  whole  expenses  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool, 
and  sold  there,  do  not  exceed  three  cents  per  pound ;  while  from  India  the  ex- 
penses are  not  less  than  six  cents.  Their  cotton,  from  inferiority,  is  about  2  cents 
ander  oars  in  price.  Suppose  '*  fair  cotton"  commands  in  Liverpool  12  cents, 
ours  will,  according  to  the  above  calculations,  yield  9  cents  nett — while  the  India 
ootton  will  yield  only  4  cents  nett,  and  a  fall  in  price  of  one  per  cent,  would 
make  it  much  less  in  proportion  as  the  expenses  would  be  stationary. 

As  tu  the  superior  cheapness  of  Hindoo  labor,  that  appears  only  on  paper. 
For  one  well  fed  slave  with  us,  managed  by  the  intelligence  of  our  planters,  will 
do  more  effectual  work  than  five  uncertain  Hindoos,  with  their  poor  diet  and  still 
poorer  skill — independent  of  the  extreme  vicissitudes  of  their  parching  climate. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  will  forever  prevent  India  from  bemg  permanently 
a  great  producer  of  cotton  for  a  certain  supply. 

The  East  India  Company  is  the  most  stupendous  monopoly  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  all  British  India  is  held  in  possession  by  this  company.  It  is  a  fixed 
principle  with  them  never  to  sell  a  foot  of  land  in  fee  simple,  and  they  only  part 
with  it  on  limited  leases,  even  to  the  native  population  themselves.  One  half  of 
all  that  the  native  population  produces  is  claimed  by  the  East  India  Company  as 
**  land  tax ;"  whether  it  be  indigo,  rice,  sugar,  cotton  or  opium.  This  is  felt  as 
the  heaviest  and  most  grinding  exaction,  and  particularly  as  to  rice,  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  support.  In  1840  it  was  estimated  that  500,000  persons  perish- 
ed in  India  from  starvation  and  its  attendant  diseases.  Their  population  is  too 
dense  to  raise  cotton,  when  food  is  so  essential.  If  there  falls  only  1 1  inches  of 
rain  in  any  year  in  India,  their  rice  crop  falls  off*,  and  they  have  inevitably  tu  en- 
counter famine  in  its  most  frightful  excess.    There  can  be  no  calculation  made  as 
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to  the  permanent  production  of  cotton  to  any  increased  extent  where  despotism 
u  so  exacting  and  unlimited  as  is  the  case  with  the  Cast  India  Company  in  re- 
gard to  India — and  where  food  is  so  scarce  and  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  make 
famine  so  freqaent.  The  protracted  and  difficult  culture  of  cotton  requires  a  free 
government,  where  those  who  own  labor  and  capital  shall  be  protected  in  its 
free  enjoyment.  Capital  is  delicate  and  sensitive,  and  will  not  be  mvested  except 
where  law  is  fixed,  and  freedom  is  a  thing  beyond  the  control  of  government.  It 
takes  $100,000,000  of  capital  in  this  country  to  produce  annudly  a  little  over 
200,000  bags  of  cotton,  and  here  intelligence  and  enterprise  have  reached  their 
highest  efforts.  In  India,  with  their  uncertain  climate  and  ill-regulated  labor,  it 
would  require  more  than  that  amount  to  produce  the  same.  And  in  such  a 
country  and  under  such  a  government,  with  such  uncertain  labor,  no  set  of  men  of 
any  sagacity  will  invest  1 100,000,000  of  capital  in  any  such  enterprise.  The 
importations  of  cotton  from  India  into  England  are  now  actually  Callmg  oS,    In 

1837  England  imported  from  India  fifty-one  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton,  and  in 

1838  only  thirty-iour  millions — while  she  imported  the  same  ^ear  from  the  United 
States  three  hundred  and  nineteen  millions.  In  1849  she  imported  from  India 
only  32  miilions.  In  1844  we  raised  a  little  more  than  800,000,000  lbs.,  and  of 
that  660,000,000  went  to  Europe.  And  there  is  still  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  who  do  not  use  cotton,  but  consume  entirely  hemp,  flax,  and 
wool. 

The  population  of  China  may  be  put  down  at  252,866,000,  and  the  Britidi 
possessions  in  Asia  at  121,680,000.  These  together  would  make  374,546.000. 
Allow  them  ooly  two  pounds  per  head,  and  it  would  amount  to  749,092,000  lbs.  of 
raw  cotton — and  this  at  370  lbs.  per  bag,  which  is  the  East  India  bale,  and  it  would 
be  about  2,002,600  bales.  Put  the  present  growth  and  consumption  of  India  and 
China  at  600,000  bales,  and  their  exports  to  all  Europe  152, 175  bales — and  it  would 
then  leave  a  deficiency  of  1,200,425  bags  in  those  countries,  assuming  only  twa 
ponnds  raw  cotton  per  head.  But  as  civilization  and  trade  expand  in  those  thickly 
populated  regions,  particularly  in  China,  under  the  British,  French,  and  United 
States  Treaties,  formed  within  the  last  few  years  with  that  inmiense  Empire,  we 
may  safely  calcalate  that  they  will  finally  consume  at  least  as  much  as  the  Turks 
now  do,  which  is  estimated  at  three  lbs.  per  head.  This  rate  of  consumption  in 
India  and  China  would  produce  a  demand  in  those  countries  alone  for  one 
thousand  one  himdred  and  twenty  three  million,  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  pounds,  or  near  300,000  bales  at  400  lbs. — which  is  600,000  more  than 
the  crop  of  the  United  States.  We  will  at  once  perceive  the  deep  interest  that 
Great  Britain  has  in  controlling  those  countries.  They  are  at  present  the  great 
outlets  for  increased  manufactures  of  cotton,  and  it  is  the  interest  and  contrcn  she 
has  there,  which  has,  for  two  years,  enabled  her  to  purchase  cotton  at  the  en- 
hanced prices,  and  do  a  good  business,  while  the  American  manufacturers  may  be 
depressed. 

Wherever  the  Britisher  American  trade  reaches,  there  the  consumption  of 
cotton  will  be  extended.  The  Caucasian,  and  of  it  the  Gallic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
races,  are  the  conquering  and  subjugating  races  of  the  world ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that,  wherever  the  banners  of  European  arms  or  Christian  civilization  are  unfurled, 
there  will  spring  up  markets  for  the  rapid  consumption  of  cotton. 

By  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  we  are  enabled  to  raise  the  most  beneficent  pro- 
duct that  commerce  has  ever  transported  for  the  comfort  of  the  human  family, 
a  product  destined  to  make  a  new  era  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  to  deve- 
lop new  sources  of  civilization.  And  to  the  slave-holding  states  of  the  Union,  it 
is  the  great  source  of  their  power  and  their  wealth,  and  the  main  security  for 
their  peculiar  institutions.  It  is  that  which  gives  us  our  energy  and  enterprise 
under  a  hot  climate,  and  enables  us  to  command  the  respect  or  foreign  powers. 
The  Egyptian  laves  in  the  Nile  and  worships  it,  as  the  source  of  his  wealth  and 
support.  The  Hindoo  boWs  with  superstitious  reverence  before  the  Lotus,  un- 
der an  idea  that  Vishna  created  Br  amah  from  its  unfolded  flower.  And  let  ut 
teach  our  children  to  hold  the  cotton  plant  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  ever  ready  to  defend  it  as  the  source  of  commercial  power  abroad,  and 
through  that,  of  Independence  at  hyme. 

The  ^reat  difficulty  is  among  ourselves.  It  is  not  over-prodoction,  or  foreign 
competition,  that  we  have  to  ciread,  but  the  denial  of  equal  rights  in  the  Union, 
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that  endaagera  ub.  It  is  the  aesertion  of  the  right  to  fetter  and  restrict  us  abso- 
lutely forever  within  our  present  boundaries,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  resist. 
The  insulting  a  sumption  that  Vhecottou  growing  states  are  not  good  enough  to 
share  with  ihe  free  and  pious  North  in  the  benefits  and  rights  of  the  Confederacy, 
is  an  outrage  and  stigma,  and  if  we  bear  it  in  peace,  we  shall  cover  our  children 
with  deep  degradation. 
Edgefield  District,  S.  C.  A  COTTON  PLANTER. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COIN  AND  BULLION. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  Coin  and  Bullion  imf)orled  and  exported  annually 
from  1821  to  1850,  inclusive ;  and  also  the  amount  of  importation  over  exportation, 
and  of  exportation  over  importalionj  duritig  the  same  years. 

EzoMi  of  Excen  of 

Importation  ExporUttoB 
boporttd.                 Exported.               over  export*-  over  Im- 

tioo.  portation.. 

Year  ending  September  30, 1821...  «8,064,890...  $10,478,059 •2,413,169 

Do.  do.  1822 3,369,946 10,810,180 7,440,334 

Do.  do.  1823 5,097,896 6,372,987 1,275,091 

Do.  do.  1824 8,379.835 7,014,.')52 1,365,283 

Do.  do.  1825 6,150,765 8,797,755 2,646,290 

Do.  do.  1826 6,880,966 4,704,533 2,176,433 

Do.  do.  1827....  8,151,130 8,014,880 136,250 

Do.  do.  1828 7,489,741 8,243,476 753,735 

Do.  do  1829 7.40.3.612 4,924,020 2,479,592 

Do.  do.  1830 8,155,964 2,178,773 5,977,191 

Do.  do.  1831 7,305,945 9,014,931 1,708,986 

Do.  do.  1832 5,907,504 5,656,340 254,164 

Do.  do.  1833 7,070,368 2,611,701 4,458,667 

Do,  do.  1834 17,911,632 2,076,758...  15,831,874 

Do.  do.  1835 13,131,447 6,477,775 6,653,672 

Do.  do.  1836 13,400,881 4,324,336 9,076,545 

Do.  do.  1837 10,516,414 5,976,249 4,540,165 

Do.  do.  1838 17,746,116 3,508,046...  14,239,070 

Do.  do.  1839 5,595,176 8,776,743 3,181,567 

Do.  Jo.  1840 8,882,813 8,417,014 465,799 

Do.  do.  1841 4,988,633 10,034,332 5,045,699 

Do.  do.  1842 4,087,016 4,813,539 726,523 

Nine  months  to  Jane  30,  1843 22,380,335 1,520,791... 20,799,544 

Year    ending    30th    June,    1844 5,830,429....  5,454,214 376,215 

Do.  do.  1845 4,070,242 8,606,495 4,536,253 

Do.  do.  1846 3,777,732 3,905,268 127,536 

Do.  do.  1847 21,121,289 1,907,739...  22,213,550 

Do.  do.  1848 6,360,224 15,841,620 9,481,396 

Do.  do.  1849 6,651,240 5,404,648 1,246,592 

Do.  do.  1850 4,628,792 7,522,994 2,894,202- 

Total $263,449,873  8193,390,048   $112,290,606  $42,230,781 

Treasury  Department.  TOWNSEND  HAINES,  Register. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  Cotton,  Tobacco,  and  Rice,  exported  an. 
ntuUly,  from  1840  to  1 850,  inclusive. 

/ COTTON s  , TOBACCO s  / BICE— — s 

SmUImJ,  lb.  Oth«r.lb.  Valne.  Hlidi.        VaIoc.  Tc«.  Valu*. 

1840...  8,779,660  785,161,392  $63,870,307  119,484  $9,883,957  101,660  $1,942,076 

1841...  6,-237,424  523,966,676  54,330.341  147,828  12,576,703  101,617  2,010,107 

1842...  7,254,090  577.462,913  47,590,464  158,710  9,540,755  114,617  1,907.387 

1843...  7,51.5,079  784.7  i2,027  40,119,806  94,154  4,650,979  106,766  1,625,726 

1844...  6.099,076  6.57,.534,379  54,063.501  163,042  8,397,255  134,715  2,182,468 

1845...  9,389,62b  863,516.371  51,739,643  147.168  7,460,849  118,621  2,160,456 

1946...  9,388533  538,160,522  42,797,344  147,998   8,478,270  121,007  2,564,991 

1847...  6,293,973  520,925,985  53,445.848  135,762   7,242,086  144,427  3,605,896 

1848...  7,724.148  806,550,283  61,99-^,294  130,665   7,551,122  100,403  2,331,824 

1849.. .11,969,259  1,014,633,010  66,396,967  101,521   5,804,207  128,861  2,569,362 

1850...  8,236,463  627,145,141  71,984,616  145,729  9,954,023  127,069  2,631,557 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  Bread  Stuffs  and  Provitions  exported  annually, 
{year  ending  Sept.  30,)  from  1821  to  1850,  inclusive. 

Ynlae.  Vabu. 

1851 -$12,341.901 1836 $10,614,130 

1822 13.886,856 1837 9,588,359 

1823 13,767,847 1838 9,636.650 

1824 15,059,484 1839 14,147,779 

1825 11,634,449 1840 19,067,535 

1826 11,303,496 1841 17,196,102 

1827 11,685,556 1842 16,902,876 

1828 11.461.144 1843* 11,204,123 

1829 13,131,858 1844t 17,970,135 

1830 12,075,430 1845t 16,743,421 

1831 17,538,227 1846t 27.701,121 

1832 12,424,703 1847t 68,701,921 

1833 14,209,128 1848t 37,472,751 

1834 11,524,024 1849t 38,155,507 

1835 12,009,399 1850t 26,051.373 

*9  moDtlu,  to  Jona  80.  tT««r  ending  Jima  2t^ 

9.— FREE  BANKING  LAW. 

As  it  is  very  likely  the  state  of  Louisiana  will,  at  the  next  session  of  its  Legis- 
lature, imitate  the  system  of  Fre^  Banking  adopted  with  such  general  favor  in 
Virginia,  New- York,  and  many  of  the  northern  slates,  we  puhlish,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  citizens,  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  is  said  to  be  among  the  best  yet 
devised  on  this  subject.     We  shall  hereafter  present  this  subject  mure  iiilly : 

Sic.  I.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  fifty,  may  become  a  body  corporate 
for  banking  purposes,  subject  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities  and  restrictions,  to 
which  the  existing  banks  are  now  liable.  The  stock  not  to  be  less  than  $100,000, 
nor  more  than  $1,000,000. 

II.  The  stock  of  banks  hereby  authorized  by  this  law  shall  be  divided  into 
shares  of  $100.— One- half  of  the  capital  must  be  paid  before  the  commencement 
of  operations,  and  the  whole  within  one  year  thereafter. 

III.  Before  the  commencement  of  operations,  a  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  signed  by  the  president  and  direc- 
tors, stating : — 1.  The  corporate  name  of  the  bank. — 2.  The  name  of  town  or 
city  where  located. — 3.  The  amount  of  its  capital  stock. — 4.  The  names  and  resi- 
dences of  the  stockholders,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each.—  5.  When 
the  bank  is  to  go  into  operation. — 6.  No  bank  to  assume  the  name  of  any  pre- 
existingbank. 

IV.  The  capital  stock  may  be  increased  at  a  subsequent  date,  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  stockholders ;  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  the  first 
instance. 

V.  Such  bank  shall  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  at  its  own  banking  house, 
but  not  elsewhere,  and  may  pay  dividends  semi-annually.  If  any  bank  neglect 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  a  forfeiture  of  privileges  shall  follow. 

VI.  The  Auditor  of  State  ia  authorized  and  required  to  procure  the  engraving 
and  printing  of  circulating  notes,  of  such  denominations  as  previously  allowed — 
all  such  notes  to  be  registered,  numbered  and  countersigned  by  the  Auditor  be- 
fore delivery. 

VII.  Banks  authorized  by  this  law  may  transfer  to  the  Auditor,  at  a  rate  not 
above  its  par  value  nor  above  its  market  value,  any  public  stock  issued  by  any 
city  or  town  in  this  Common  wealth,  or  by  either  of  the  New-Endand  states, 
the  state  of  New- York,  or  by  the  United  States ;  and  receive  therefor  an  equal 
amount  of  circulating  notes. 

yill.  The  Auditor  is  authorized  to  exchange  any  such  stocks  for  others  de- 
posited by  the  bank,  provided  the  security  to  be  equally  good,  and  the  amount 
of  circulation  not  reduced  below  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

IX.  The  Auditor  is  authorized  to  deliver  to  bankers  under  this  act,  powers  of 
attorney  to  receive  interest  or  dividends  on  their  stocks  held  by  him.  Such 
power  to  be  revoked  whenever  occasion  may  require  it. 
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X.  Saoh  bank  10  authorized  to  loan  and  circalate  such  notes  according  to  the 
ordinaiT  coarse  of  banking. 

XL  In  caae  of  failure  to  pay  each  notes  on  presentation,  they  m&j  be  protest- 
ed ;  and  if  not  redeemed  within  ten  days  after  notice,  the  Auditor  is  authorizcxl 
to  give  public  notice  thereof,  and  that  they  will  be  redeemed  out  of  trust  funds  in 
hishands. 

XII.  Banks  established  under  this  law  are  restricted  in  the  amount  of  drcula- 
tion  to  the  same  limit  as  the  old  institutions — viz:  twenty-five  per  cent,  beyond 
their  capital. 

XIII.  All  plates,  dies  and  materials,  for  printing  such  circulating  notes,  to  re- 
main in  the  castody  of  the  Auditor  of  state. 

XIV.  The  Auditor  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  im- 
prisonment not  less  than  five  years,  if  he  permit  circalating  notes  to  be  issued  to 
any  bank  beyond  its  collateral  stocks. 

XV.  Each  bank  established  uuder  this  act  shall,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  re- 
turns required  by  law,  specify  the  stocks  deposited  with  the  OomptroUer  for  its 
circulation. 

XVI.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  is  authorized  to  prepare  separate 
abstracts  for  the  banks  established  under  this  act. 

XVII.  The  Bank  Commissioners  shall  have  the  same  power  over  the  banks 
established  by  this  act  as  over  chartered  banks ;  and  they  are  required  to  examine 
the  certificates  of  stock  hMd  by  the  Auditor  in  trust  for  such  banks. 

XVIII.  Wheaever  any  free  bank  shall  return  to  the  Auditor  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  bank  notes  received  from  him,  and  shall  deposit  funds  for  the  balance,  the 
Auditor  may  return  to  this  bank  all  stocks  previously  received  from  it. 

XIX.  Free  banks  that  relinquish  business,  must  give  six  years  notice  that  **  their 
circulating  notes  must  be  presented  to  the  Auditor  for  payment  within  six  years 
after  the  issue  of  such  notice/' 

XX.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  authorized  to  adopt  proceedings 
against  free  banks,  similar  to  those  against  chartered  banks,  whenever  the  court 
may  deem  it  necessary. 

XXI.  Whenever  any  bank  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  agents  or  receivers 
for  liquidation,  b^  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Auditor  shall  transmit  to  such 
agent  all  stocks  for  moneys  held  by  him  in  trust  for  such  bank. 

XXII.  This  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature. 

3— INCREASE  OF  BANKING  CAPITAL. 

While  the  banking  capital  of  New-Orleans,  where  it  is  more  needed  than  in  any 
city  in  the  Union,  is  decreasing  by  the  progressive  expiration  of  the  few  bank 
charters  in  existence,  we  find  that  in  other  cities  the  policy  of  the  sagacious  le- 
.gislators  is  to  increase  capital  with  the  increase  of  population  and  business.  We 
notice  that  the  Bank  Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts 
have  recommended  bills  increasing  the  banking  capital  of  that  state,  in  certain 
old  institutions,  to  the  extent  of  $4,385,000.  They  have  also  recommended  char- 
ters for  new  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,450,000.  An  additional  bill  is 
about  to  be  reported  for  a  baoK  with  a  capital  of  $1 00,000.  The  recent  additions 
to  the  banking  capital  of  New- York  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  about  $7,000,000. 
In  Kentucky,  eight  new  banks  have  been  established  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,500,000.  In  Ohio,  two  new  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  In  Mobile, 
one  new  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  In  Savannah,  one  new  bank,  with 
a  capital  of  $300,000.  Several  new  banks  are  also  about  to  be  established  in 
New-Jersey . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINES. 

1— EXTENSION  OF  COTTON  AND  WOOL  FACTORIES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Wb  have  been  fiivored  by  the  author  (K.  Stbadvan)  of  Tennessee,  with  a  very 

able  and  instructive  paper  upon  this  subject,  which  we  regret  our  inability  to 

publish  entire,  but  from  which  we  shall  freely  extract.    Mr.  Stxadman  recom- 
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mends  the  applicatioa  of  slave  labor,  throughout  our  limits,  to  these  purposes. 
In  this  we  heartily  agree,  such  labor  having  been  found  most  advantageous 
wherever  adopted. 

STATISTICS  OF  1  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  MILt  OF  5,000  SPINDLES;    $100,000  CAPITAL. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  understand  us,  as  we  go  along,  we  will  her© 
lay  before  him  an  estimate  of  one  year's  operation  of  the  proposed  cotton  and 
woolen  mill,  of  five  thousand  spindles,  with  eighty-eight  cottDU  and  twenty  four 
woolen  looms  for  manufacturing  osnaburgs,  sheetings,  yams,  jeans,  and  linsey, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including  lot,  buildings  and  machinery,  ready  for 
operation,  is  $100,000. 

The  contemplated  mill  will  annually  make  the  following  amount  of 
goods: — 1,710  dozen  of  assorted  yams  per  day,  which  in  three  hun- 
dred days  will  amount  to  513,000  dozen,  weighing  7|  oz.  each, 
which  are  now  worth  by  wholesale  9  cents  per  dozen ;  making  in 
the  whole $46,170  00 

Twenty-four  osnaburg  looms  will  make  374  yards  each  per  day, 
which  in  300  days  will  make  270,000  yards,  weighing  ^  lb.  per 
yard,  worth  1  li-  cents — amounting  to 31,050  00 

Sixty -four  looms  for  weaving  sheetings,  will  each  make  33  J  yards 
per  day,  weighing  2|  yards  to  the  lb.,  which  in  300  days  amounts 
to  640,000  yards,  at  8i cenU  per  yard ;--v    52,800  00 

Twelve  linsey  looms  will  make  37  J  yards  each  per  day,  making  in 
300  days  135,000  yards,  weighing  |  lb.  to  the  yard,  which  is  worth, 
plain  and  colored,  on  an  average,  30  cts.  per  yard — amounting  to  ..    40,500  00 

Twelve  jeans  looms  will  make  28  yards  per  day,  and  in  300  days 
100,800  yards,  weighing  1  lb.  to  the  yard,  worth,  plain  and  colored, 
40  cts.  per  yard,  amounting  in  300  days  to 40,320  00 

Total  products  per  annum, $210,840  00 

The  above  result  will  cost  for  cotton,  wool,  labor,  and  incidental  charges  in 
manufacturing,  as  follows : — 

Cotton  required,  766,200  pounds,  delivered  at  the  mill,  including  all 

charges,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  amounts  in  the  whole  to $76,620  00 

Wool  required,  157,8374  pounds  delivered  at  the  mill,  including  all 

charges  at  3 1^  cents  per  pound,  amounts  in  the  whole  to 49,324  00 

Wood  required,  2,000  cords  delivered  at  the  mill,  including  all  charges, 

at  $1  75  per  cord,  amounts  to 3,500  00 

Labor  to  manufacture  the  above  goods  amounts  to 25,725  00  • 

Commissions,  freights  and  charges,  to  include  all  costs  of  sale  at  10  per 

cent,  amounting  to 21,084  00 

Interest  on  $30,000  capital  necessary  to  be  invested  in  stock,  on  an 

average  one  year  with  another,  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  amounts 

to 2,100  00 

Insurance  on  buildings,  machinery,  and  stock,  $100,000,  at  24  per  cent.  2,500  00 
Depreciation  on  the  value  of  machinery,  worth  $75,000,  5  per  cent...  3,750  00 
Incidental  expenses,  which  is  the  cost  of  oil,  leather,  starch,  dye-stuffs, 

&c 6.000  00 

Total  expenses $190,603  00 

Total  profits $20,237  00 

In  addition  to  the  styles  of  goods  meiuioned  in  the  above  estimates,  a  portion 
of  the  machinery  and  labor  can  be  profitably  employed,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  in 
the  manufacture  of  cottonades,  bed  tickings,  stripes,  checks,  and  plaids. 

In  the  table  of  expenses  will  be  found  an  item  of  ^25,725,  for  labor.  This 
item  embraces  all  the  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  the  mill,  or  that  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  it.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
subject,  we  have  made  the  following  analysis  of  that  item,  in  order  that  every 
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man  may  calculate  for  himself  tbe  amount  |>aid  to  each  description  of  operatiyes, 
and  form  hia  own  conclusions  as  to  its  sufficiency. 

TABLB   OF  LABOR. 

8  Boys,  per  annumi $50  00  each, $400 

106  Women        '*        112  50  "     11,925 

23Men              "         250  00  "     5,750 

1  Engineer     "        600  00  "     600 

1  Carpenter     "        450  00  "     450 

1  Machinist     *•         600  00  "     600 

40ver8eer8     "        600  00  "     2,400 

IClerk            "         60000  **     600 

1  Superintendent      1,500  00  "     1,500 

1  Agent                     1,50000  "     1,500 

147  $25,725 

These  are  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  paid,  and  they  contemplate  that  each 
person  boards  himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be. 

No  question,  we  presume,  will  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  liberality  of  any  of 
tbe  above  items,  except  for  the  labor  of  the  106  women  and  the  23  men.  The 
wages  allowed  the  women,  it  will  be  seen,  is  $112  50  per  annum,  which  for  fifty 
weeks,  deducting  two  weeks  for  holidays  and  lost  time,  amounts  to  two  dollani 
and  twenty-live  centa  ^r  week.  The  wages  allowed  the  23  men — who  are 
mostly  common  hands,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which,  for  fifty  weeks, 
amounts  to  five  dollars  per  week. 

**  In  Lowell,  labor  is  paid  the  fair  compensation  of  80  cents  a  day  for  men,  and 
$^  dollars  a  week  for  women,  while  in  Tennessee  the  average  compensation  for 
labor  does  not  exceed  50  cents  per  day  for  men,  and  $1  25  per  week  for  women. 
Such  is  the  wisdom  of  a  wise  division  of  labor." 

We  will  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated,  in  favor 
of  manufacturing  here : 
766,200  pounds  of  cotton  costs  us  1   cent  per  pound  less  than  the 

northern  manufacturers, $  7,662  00 

157,837^  pounds  of  wool  costs    1^  cents  per   pound  less  than  the 

northern  manufacturers,. 2.367  50 

Fire  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  worth  $210,840, 10,670  00 

Sum  total  of  advantage, i $20,699  60 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  represented  an  advantage  in  favor  of  Southern 
manufactures,  of  over  20  per  cent.,  and  from  the  facts  in  our  possession,  we  can- 
not believe  the  estimate  extravagant.  We  have  now  before  us  a  very  able  work 
written  by  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
demonstrates  that  locations  on  the  Ohio  River  have  an  advantage  over  the  north- 
ern establishments  of  2^  per  cent.,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  establishment 
here,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  cotton  fields,  would  have  a  still 
greater  advantage.  Mr.  James  Montgomery — the  author  of  several  standard 
works  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Europe  and  America,  and  veir  high  ao* 
thority  on  all  subjects  connected  with  manufacturing — recently  made  the  follow- 
ing statements  of  the  advantages  of  the  South  and  West  for  manufacturing,  after 
having  made  a  personal  exammation  of  their  facilities.     He  says  : — 

"  I  nave  read  Gen.  James'  pamphlet,  and  the  pamphlets  written  by  Mr.  Gregg, 
on  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  South  for  manufacturing,  and  yet,  after  all 
I  have  read  on  the  subject,  I  may  say,  with  the  Queen  of  Sbeba,  half  the  truth 
has  not  yet  been  told.  Cheap  living,  and,  of  course,  low  wages,  cheap  cotton, 
coal  and  iron,  constitute  the  great  elements  of  success  in  the  introduction  and 
prosecution  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  No  country  in  the  world  possesses  theie 
elements  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  southern  and  southwestern  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  with  her  cheap  coals  and  iron,  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  nations  in  point  of  wealth  and  commerce.  She  is  now  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  introduce  cheap  living,  but  she  can  never  introduce  cheap  cotton.  Tbe 
Northern  States  can  never  equal  the  South  in  either  of  the  above  named  ele- 
ments.*' 
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The  cotton  crop  of  TeDnessee  amounts  to  200,000  bales,  averaging  450  poinds. 
This  will  give  ns  90,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  the  average  price  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  about  6^-  cents.  The  value  of  the  crop,  then,  is  $5,850,000.  To 
produce  this  amount  of  cotton  would  require  1,440,000  acres  of  land,  averaging 
250  lbs.  to  the  acre  in  cotton.  The  average  value  of  these  lands  cannot  be  less 
than  $15  per  acre,  which  gives  us  a  capital  of  $21,000,000  invested  in  laud  alone. 

To  cultivate  this  amount  of  land  will  require  51,430  able-bodied  hands,  each 
tending  seven  acres  of  cotton,  producing  250  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  we  value 
them  at  |500  each,  which  would  be  a  low  estimate,  we  find  a  capital  invested  in 
slaves,  to  produce  this  cotton,  of  $25,7 15,000. 

To  these  items  we  must  add  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mules,  horses, 
ploughs,  and  all  other  farming  implements,  estimated  at  about  $2,695,000,  mak- 
mg  the  total  amount  of  capital  employed  to  produce  the  90,000,000  pounds  of 
cotton,  $50,000,000. 

To  manufacture  the  90,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  into  cloth,  would  require 
500,000  spindles,  with  all  the  preparations  for  weaving,  the  cost  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  powers,  ?water  or  steam)  sites  and  buildings,  would  be  $10,000,000. 

In  addition  to  this  $10,000,000,  which  would  all  be  consumed  in  the  erection 
of  buildings,  purchase  of  sites  and  machinery,  there  would  be  required  the  sum 
of  $2,500,000,  upon  which  to  operate  in  the  p'urchase  of  material,  payment  of 
operators,  &c.|  which  would  run  up  the  amount  of  capital  necessary,  to  $12,- 
500.010. 

The  90,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  will  make  225,000,000  yards  of  domestics, 
the  cotton  yielding  two  and  one  half  yards  to  the  pound.  The  average  price  of 
diese  domestics  is  not  less  than  74  cents  per  yard,  which  would  make  the  aggre- 

?%te  value  of  the  goods  manufactured   irom   the  cotton  crop  of  Tennessee, 
16,875,000. 

To  operate  the  above  amount  of  machinery,  25,000  common  hands- 
embracing  men,  women  and  children — would  be  required,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $3,125,000.  Also  1,000  men,  machinists,  over- 
seers and  superintendents,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $750,000,  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  the  labor, $  3,875,000 

The  incidental  expenses,  embracing  repairs,  oil,  leather,  starch,  &c., 

would  amount  to 1,500,000 

Five  per  cent,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  cover  the  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  buildings,  &c 500,000 

Insurance,  2J  per  cent,  on  $10,000,000, 250,000 

Ten  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  goods,  to  cover  commissions, 
freights  and  losses, 1,685,500 

Cost  of  90,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  delivered  at  the  mill,  say  6} 
cents  per  pound, 6,075,000 

Making  the  annual  expenses, $13,885,500 

If  we  deduct  this  bill  of  expenses  from  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  as 
above,  ($16,875,000)  we  have  an  annual  profit  of  $2,989,500,  or  twenty-four  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  of  $12,500,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  agriculturists  who  produce  this  cotton, 
make  but  11|  per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  the  manufacturers  who  convert  it  into 
fabric,  clear  24  per  cent.,  or  a  fraction  over  double  the  amount  upon  their  capi- 
tal.   Are  there  any  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  system  ? 

SL4VCBT   AND    MARUrAOTURINO. 

We  now  approach  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences  to 
the  people  of  the  slavehotding  states,  and  which  should  command  their  serious 
consideration. 

The  events  of  the  last  three  years  must  have  satisfied  every  intelligent  man, 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  has  already  reached  the 
limits  of  expansion — ^that  its  mrther  extension  is  a  physical  impossibility.  We 
have  heretofore  been  excluded  from  the  territory  north  of  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  the  admission  of  California  closes  the  door  to  any  hope 
of  extension  of  slavery  there.  The  intermediate  territory  is  said  to  be  unfit  tor 
slave  labor — that  both  climate  and  soil  are  opposed  to  it — and  that,  as  a  conse- 
i   quence,  it  can  never  go  there. 
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What,  then,  ha«  the  South  to  look  to  or  hope  for  f  The  North  is  rapidly  filling 
ap — the  demand  for  labor  is  great — capital  is  abundant,  and  population  is  pouring 
in.  They  already  have  the  preponderance  of  political  power  in  the  Nationu 
government,  and  nold,  as  it  were,  our  political  destinies  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hand.  There  is  free  territory  enough  to  make  fifteen  or  twenty  new  states, 
while  the  South  ccm  only  look  to  the  three  or  four  states  to  be  formed  out  of 
Texas,  to  balance  the  fearful  reinforcement  to  Ihe  opponents  of  our  institution. 

That  the  North  has  the  power  to  oppress,  and  if  disposed,  to  crush  us,  no  one 
wi  II  deny,  and  the  question  is  not  whether  they  can  do  it,  but  whether  they 
will  exercise  the  power  it  is  acknowledged  they  possess.  Under  such  circum- 
stances  it  becomes  the  interest,  ay,  the  duty,  of  every  southern  man,  to  inquire 
if  the  South  cannot  be  placed  in  a  position  to  repel  assaults  upon  her  institutions, 
in  the  event  they  ever  should  be  made. 

The  South  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  permitted  the  fostering  care  of  the 
general  government  to  be  extended  to  the  domestic  manufactures  of  our  country, 
ohe  has  permitted  herself  to  be  taxed  to  support  the  manufacturing  systems  of 
the  North,  to  her  own  direct  disadvantage,  in  order  that  our  country  might  be  as 
independent  of  other  nations  for  her  supplies,  as  federal  legislation  coiSd  make 
her.  She  has  thus  aided  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  developing  their  resources,  until  they  have  outgrown  her  control,  and 
now  threaten  her  dearest  rights,  if  not  her  very  existence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  true  policy  of  the  South  is  distinct  and  clearly 
marked.  She  must  resort  to  the  same  means  by  which  power  has  been  accumu- 
lated at  the  North,  to  secure  it  for  herself.  She  must  embark  in  that  system  of 
manufacturing  which  has  been  so  successfully  employed  at  the  North.  We  hold 
the  raw  material,  and  if  we  will  but  go  into  its  manufacture,  we  ca?)  control  the 
world.  All  civilized  nations  are  now  dependent  upon  our  staple  to  give  employ- 
ment to  their  machinery  and  their  labor,  and  thoy  cannot  do  without  it.  If,  then, 
we  manufacture  a  large  portion  of  it  ourselves,  we  reduce  the  quantity  for 
export,  and  the  competition  for  that  remainder  will  add  greatly  to  our  wealth, 
while  it  will  place  us  in  a  condition  to  dictate  our  own  terms.  The  manufactories 
will  increase  our  population;  increased  population  and  wealth  will  enable  us  to 
chain  the  Southern  States  proudly  and  mdissolubly  together  by  rail-roads  and 
other  internal  improvements,  and  these  works,  by  affbroing  speedy  communica- 
tion from  point  to  point,  will  prove  our  surest  defence  either  against  foreign 
aggression  or  domestic  revolt 

Our  slave  population  is  every  day  increasing  upon  us  in  greater  ratio  than  the 
white,  and  it  is  only  by  some  system  that, will  encourage  the  emigration  of  a 
white  population  to  us,  that  we  can  hope  to  keep  up  the  equilibritim  of  the  two 
races. 

We  have  seen  that  this  manufacturing  system  will  induce  emigration  to  us ; 
that  it  will  add  both  to  our  commercial  and  political  power,  and  above  all,  it  wUl 
enable  us  to  defend  successfully,  those  rights  guaranteed  tons  by  the  constitution; 
and  if  the  evil  day  should  ever  come,  wnen  the  South  shall  be  satisfied  that  she 
cannot  remain  in  the  Union  upon  equal  terms,  or  with  safety  to  her  institutions,  ^ 
it  will  place  her  in  a  condition  to  maintain  her  separate  nationality.  ,y^ 

2.— SLAVE  POWER  IN  COTTON  FACTORIES. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New- York  Herald  having  visited  the  Saluda  Factory, 
near  Columbia,  S.  C,  thus  comments  upon  the  use  of  slaves  for  manufactories : 

The  factory  in  question  ($100,000  capital)  employs  98  operatives,  or  128  in- 
cluding children.  They  are  all  slaves;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  owned 
by  the  company.  The  mill  runs  5,000  spindles,  and  120  looms.  The  fabrics 
manufactured  are  heavy  brown  shirting  and  Southern  stripe,  a  coarse  kind  of  co- 
lored goods  for  house  servants.  The  superintendent  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  slave  labor  is  cheaper  for  cotton  manufacture  than  free  white  labor.  The 
average  cost  per  annum  of  those  employed  in  this  mill,  he  says,  does  not  exceed 
$75.  Slaves  not  sufficiently  strong  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields,  can  attend  to 
the  looms  and  spindles  in  the  cotton  mills ;  and  most  of  the  girls  in  this  establish- 
ment would  not  be  suited  for  plantation  work.  We  dislike  the  idea  of  drawing 
a  comparison  between  the  labor  of  the  fair  and  virtuous  daughters  of  the  North 
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and  that  of  the  blacks  of  the  South,  in  the  cotton  mills.  It  is  unpleasant  to  put 
them  on  the  same  footing,  even  in  the  cotton  mills,  though  one  mill  may  be,  in 
Massachusetts,  exclusively  occupied  by  the  amiable,  industi'ious,  intelligent, 
and  educated  daughters  of  the  old  Bay  State,  and  the  other  may  be,  in  South 
Carolina,  worked  by  negro  slaves.  We  regret  it ;  we  have  that  sort  of  respect 
for  the  sex  of  our  own  race,  which  makes  it  paiafal  to  bring  them  to  the  same 
level  wiih  the  colored  races,  thongh  both  may  be  employed  in  the  same  service. 
At  the  best,  the  work  in  a  cotton  mill  is  consumptive  of  lungs  as  well  as  cotton. 
We  have  been  through  the  mills  of  Lowell,  and  other  places  in  the  North:  the 
general  appearance  of  the  female  operatives  is  neat  and  cleanly ;  but  their  pre- 
vailing complexion  is  an  unhealthy  pallor.  Not  many  die  at  tne  mills,  because 
they  are  young,  and  when  they  fall  sick,  they,  if  possible,  return  home.  But  the 
life  of  an  operative  in  a  cotton  mill  is  a  consumptive  business  at  best. 

Mr.  Graves  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  blacks  can  better  endure  the  labor  of  the 
cotton  mills  than  the  whites.  The  slaves  in  this  factory,  male  and  female,  appear- 
ed to  be  cheerful,  well  fed,  and  healthy.  The  mill  has  been  worked  by  slave 
operatives  (requiring  only  one  white  overseer,)  for  two  years  past,  and  the  re- 
sult, we  are  iutormed,  is  m  iavor  of  slave  operatives : 

Average  cost  of  a  slave  operative  per  annum $75  00 

**        **  white  operative,  at  least 116  00 

Difference |41  00 

Or  over  thirty  per  cent,  saved  in  the  cost  of  labor  alone. 
3.— COAL  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  coal  in  Arkansas;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  may  not  be  known  whether  it  exists  in  such  a  quantity,  or  possesses 
such  a  quality,  as  to  render  it  an  object  worthy  of  attention.  Though  the  exact 
limits  of  the  coal  field  of  Arkansas,  and  consequently  its  extent,  haye  not  yet 
been  very  definitely  made  out,  nor  all  its  varieties  brought  to  li^ht ;  yet  enough 
is  already  known,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  to  give  full  assurance  to  a 
hundred  times  more  mining  enterprise  than  the  wants  of  the  country  will  soon 
require. 

The  coal  field  of  Arkansas  commences  about  forty  miles  above  Little  Rock,  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  extends  up  the  river,  on  both  sides,  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state.  I  certainly  know  ot  its  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  broad, 
and  frequently  hear  of  coal  being,  found  to  a  considerable  distance  outside 
of  those  limits.  Its  length  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  within  the  state,  ex- 
tending, I  know  not  how  far,  into  the  Indian  territory.  No  coal  field  could  lie 
more  advantageousljr  than  it  does  for  mining  purposes,  as  the  river  running 
lengthwise  through  its  whole  extent,  must  occasion  very  numerous  placers, 
where  it  can  be  minei  above  the  water  level.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it 
diminishes  the  expenses  of  mining,  and  renders  the  mine  entirely  safe  from  those 
disastrous  explosions  from  carburetta  hydrogen  gas,  which  often  occur  in  those 
which  lie  below  the  water  level. 

As  yet,  very  little  mining  has  been  done,  more  than  to  supply  a  few  black- 
smiths in  the  ueighborhood,  and  to  furnish  a  few  boat  loads  for  Little  Rock. 
It  is  not  jet  known  how  many  beds  there  are  in  the  series;  nor  is  it  of  so  much 
practical  importance  to  know,  as  one  good  one  is  sufficient.  The  thickness  of 
the  veins,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  about  the  same  that  is  in  the  coal  fields  on 
the  Ohio. 

There  are  three  distinct  species  of  coal  known,  viz :  anthracite,  bituminous,  and 
cannel  coal ;  but  there  is  an  almost  infinite  nunaber  of  varieties,  occupying  every 
possible  shade  of  difference  between  the  most  perfectly  formed  anthracite,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  cannel  on  the  other.  They  run  into  each  other  by  such  slight 
variations,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  which  species  certain  varieties  most  pro- 
perly belong ;  indeed,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  one  species  more  than  to  the 
other,  but  partly  to  both.     Nevertheless,  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  Providence  has  shown,  as  in  all  His  works, 
the  benevolence  of  His  character,  by  furnishing  us  with  as  great  a  variety  in  this 
most  important  fuel,  as  there  is  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  There  is  no 
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one  kind  of  coal  that  will  answer  for  all  purposes ;  nor  is  there  any  krad  that  is 
nseless,  or  onsuited  to  some  purpose.  It  is  for  the  want  of  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  that  people  pronoonce  certaia  kinds  of  coal  as  poor,  or  even  worthless,  be- 
cause they  do  not  deport  themselves  in  the  same  manner  in  the  fire,  that  other 
coals  do  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Every  variety  of  coal  is  suited  to  the 
production  of  some  specific  efiect,  and  requires  a  corresponding  variety  in  the 
treatment  of  its  combustion. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  kinds  of  coal  are  of  equal  value,  any  more  than  that 
ail  kinds  of  wood  are ;  yet  many  varieties  of  coal  are  very  much  undervalued,  for 
want  of  a  proper  knowledge  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  best  suited,  or  to  the 
best  manner  of  using  them.  Thirty  years  ago,  anthracite  coal  was  thought  to  be 
utterly  useless,  because  it  would  not  born  in  the  kind  of  grates  then  in  use ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  it  never  would  be  burned  until  the  last  great  conflagration. 
But  a  small  change  in  the  form  of  the  grate  soon  showed  it  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able fuel  ever  known. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Ohio  river  coals  have  been  pronounced  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  could  find  no  market;  because  they  did  not,  with  the  same  kind  of 
grate  and  management,  succeed  equally  well  with  the  Pittsburg  coal.  But  after- 
wards, when  their  true  character  came  to  be  known,  they  have  taken  their  place 
in  the  market  according  to  their  real  merit. 

^  The  greater  part  of  the  coals  in  Arkansas  is,  like  that  of  all  our  other  coal  fields, 
bituminous:  indeed,  this  is  far  the  most  common  kind  all  over  the  world.  But 
several  varieties  of  bituminous  coal  have  already  come  to  light,  and  doubtless 
manv  more  will,  as  its  development  progresses. 

I  know  not  that  any  true  cannel  coal  has  yet  been  found,  but  some  of  the  bitu- 
minous approaches  a  little  towards  it ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found,  as  it  exists  in  all  our  other  coal  fields. 

But  anthracite,  well  marked  anthracite,  has  been  found,  though  not  as  yet  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  being  worked.  Yet  there  is  strong  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  it  does  exist  in  quantity,  and  that  a  proper  search  would  bring  it  to 
light.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  belief:  one  is,  that  a  small  quantity,  as  al- 
ready stated,  has  been  found ;  another  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  coal  field  has  been 
disturbed,  and  the  rocks,  together  with  the  coal,  are  highly  inclined.  Anthracite 
coal  is  never  found  in  rocks  lying  horizontally,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
coals  found  in  highly  inclined  rocks  are  anthracite.  That  portion  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  coal  field  only  in  which  the  rocks  have  been  very  much  disturbed, 
and  consequently  are  highly  inclined,  produces  anthracite.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  same  cause  which  produced  the  disturbance,  produced  also 
the  anthracite  ;  or,  in  other  words,  converted  bituminous  coal  into  anthracite,  by 
driving  oft"  its  bitumen.  A  variety  of  coal  having  very  little  bitumen,  or  in  other 
words,  almost  anthracite,  has  been  found  under  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  Arkansas  coals.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  every  variety  of 
coal  which  the  multiplied  wants  of  man  may  hereafter  require,  will  m  due  time 
be  found  to  have  been  laid  up  there  in  store  for  him  by  the  Great  Provider,  thou- 
sands of  year*  before  these  wants  existed,  in  anticipation  of  them.  And  there  is 
no  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  source,  and  thiit  it  will  ultimately  be  the  prin- 
cipal source  from  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley'will  be  sup- 
plied. 

My  next  will  be  on  zinc  and  manganese. 

B.  Lawrbkcb,  Geologist, 

4— A  SILVER  MINE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Charlestown  (  Va.)  Spirit  of  Jefferson  says,  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  silver  mine  has  been  discovered  on  the  farm  of  Messrs.  James 
and  Dennis  McSherry,  of  that  county,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Shenan- 
doah River,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountain. 

The  mine  wad  discovered  some  months  since,  and  a  small  specimen  obtained 
and  forwarded  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to  be  assayed.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  mint  has  returned  the  same,  made  into  a  ten  cent  piece,  and  pronounces  the 
ore  as  exceedingly  rich.  The  ledge  of  rock  in  which  the  ore  is  impregnated,  is 
of  immense  size.  Every  three  pounds  of  rock,  it  is  estimated,  will  yield  one 
dollar  in  silver.     Arrangements  have  been  made  at  once  for  mining. 
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5.— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  mannfactures,  is  the  con- 
tinual arrival  of  large  cargoes  of  manufactured  cotton  cloths  in  this  city,  from 
the  interior.  Yesterday  the  steamer  Chatham  arrived  from  Augusta,  with  350 
bales  domestics,  from  the  Augusta  Mauufacturing  Company.  These  goods  have 
been  manufactured  to  order,  and  are  destined  lor  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New-York,  where  they  will  compete  with  the  Eastern  goods  sold  in  those  markets. 
The  cotton  cloths  manu&ctured  in  our  Southern  mills  boine  heavier  and  more 
durable,  are  preferred  in  those  cities  above  all  others.  The  demand  for  this 
class  of  goods  is  daily  increasing ;  and  while  the  Northern  mills,  in  which  the 
finer  and  printed  fabrics  are  made  are  closing  their  doors,  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe  the  prosperitjf  of  our  own  manufactories,  and  to  the  capital  daily 
invested  in  new  factories.  These  factfi  prove  what  we  have  often  asserted,  that 
we  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  North  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
yams  and  coarse  cotton  goods. — Savannah  News.  ' 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

l.-NEW-OKLEANS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  RAIL-ROAD. 

TO  THE   PSOPLE  OP  LOUISIANA." 

The  undersigned  were  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  Convention  which  assembled  in 
April  last  in  New  Orleans,  a  Permanent  Committee  to  devise  the  meojos  necessary  for 
the  constrnction  of  a  Rail-road  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  to  Jack&on,  in  tlie  state  of 
Mississippi,  and  were  instructed,  after  the  adjournment  of  said  Convention,  to  take  such 
steps  in  furtherance  of  its  objects,  as  are  indicated  in  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  That  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern  RaU-road,  being  a  work  eminently 
public  in  its  character,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  stale,  and 
especially  enhance  the  value  of  the  entire  property  situated  on  the  line  of  the  route,  and 
at  its  termini,  justice  re<iuires  that  means  for  its  construction  be  provided  at  the  expense 
of  all  who  are  to  share  in  its  benefits. 

2.  That  until  more  mature  deUberation  shall  have  perfected  a  plan  of  organization  for 
carrying  out  the  entire  completion  of  the  project,  it  is  expedient  to  confine  the  present 
action  of  the  Convention  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  secure  the  making  of 
the  road  to  the  state  line,  leaving  for  future  consideration  the  expediency  of  consolidatmg 
the  company  with  one  to  be  formed  for  continuing  the  road  from  the  state  line  to  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  or  of  devising  other  means  by  which  the  two  roads  can  be  worked  in  unison. 

3.  That  in  order  to  cover  all  contingencies,  including  the  cost  of  locomotives,  carriages, 
depots,  &c.,  it  is  expedient  that  the  capital  of  the  company  to  be  orffanized  consist  of 
$1,500,000.  f     J  5 

4.  That  a  company  be  immediately  formed,  under  the  general  corporation  law  of  this 
sute,  with  a  capital  of  81,500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  tlOO  each. 

5.  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  this  state,  praying  the  passage 
of  an  act  providing  substantially  as  follows,  \'iz  : 

That  the  several  municipal  councils  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  police  juries 
of  the  respective  parishes  situated  ou  the  line  of  the  road,  be  empowered  to  levy  a  special 
tax  on  the  real  estate  lying  within  their  respective  limits,  to  be  called  the  New-Orleans 
and  Jackson  Rail-road  tax:  provided,  that  no  ordinance  thus  passed  shall  be  binding,  until 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  locality,  at  a  special  election  called  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  the  tax  thus  paid  by  any  individual  shall  entitle  him  to  an  equal 
amount  of  stock  in  the  compaziy. 

6.  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be  instructed,  by  a  ftiture  report,  to  declare 
toe  amount  of  subscriptions  tliat  ought  in  justice  to  be  contributed  by  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  and  the  parishes  aforesaid,  basing  their  report  upon  the  official  returns  of  the 
value  of  real  estate. 

7.  That,  in  the  meantime,  voluntary  subscriptions  of  individuals  to  the  company  be 
sohcited  on  the  entire  line  of  the  route,  and  that  committees  be  appointed  for  each  parish 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  understanding  and  on  the  condition,  that  any  subscriber  shall 
have  the  right  of  aiving  in  the  receipt  for  money  paid  by  him  to  the  Company  in  satisfac- 
tion of  any  tax  to  be  levied  on  him  as  above  provided. 


'  This  address  emanates  from  Mr.  Burke,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee. 
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8.  That  the  Committee  of  Wa^s  and  Means  be  inatracted  to  prepare  and  prmt  a  de- 
tailed report,  developing  the  principles  embraced  in  these  resolutions,  and  carrying  out  the 
details  of  organization  in  conformi^  therewith. 

The  Committee  have  proceeded  to  organize  a  provisional  company,  and  op«>n  books  for 
subscription  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  at  different  points  on  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed rail-road.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  amount  of  stock  already  taken  has  reached 
the  sum  of  $400,000. 

The  progress  of  Louisiana,  notwithstanding  her  great  natural  wealth,  has  been  but 
slow  in  comparison  with  many  of  her  sister  states,  whilst  New-Orleans,  once  the  em- 
porium and  mart  of  the  immense  empire  of  the  West,  sees  her  commercial  rank  and 
position  fading  away  in  the  triumphant  struggles  of  a  host  of  formidable  HtsIs.  The 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  natural  tributary  of  New-Orleans,  has  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  ana  population,  while  the  commerce  of  the  city  has  not  increased,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  years  1849  and  1850  : 


^^  ..«       ««™  NO.  OF  VESSELS.  TONNAGE. 


FI«t       Btoam 


WMi,      iKMUS.       ^Dwr'n  Fot'q  C'atwwe  Aineri«wi  Foreign  CoMsiwiM 

1849 1496. .2873 697. .344. .1558 240,844  42. .201,196  10. .461.899  62 

1850 924. .2784 522. .378.  .1342 175,167  35. .170,344  02. .412,126  01 

Decrease..  572..  89 175 216 65,677  07,.  24,852  08..  49,773  61 

Increase  34 

The  comparison  of  these  years  must  not  be  considered  as  an  isolated  case ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  too  true  an  expose  of  the  course  of  trade  of  the  city  for  several  years  past. 

With  the  picture  of  the  past  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  had 
New-Orleans  been  true  to  nerself,  she  could  not  now  have  been  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  so  much  hazard,  and  the  humiliation  of  such  appeals  as  have  become  necessary 
would  have  been  spared  to  her  citizens.  With  her  natural  advantages,  aided  by  a  liberal 
system  of  internal  improvements,  she  would  have  remained  the  dueen  of  the  Southwest, 
united  in  sympathy  and  interest  with  those  whom  she  had  conciliated  and  attached  to 
herself  by  the  uberality  of  her  spirit  and  the  extent  of  her  enterprises.  The  very  reverse 
has  been  the  case.  New-Orleans,  in  proud  exultation  over  ner  natural  resources,  has 
cut  herself  oflT  from  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  resting  upon  these  resources  as 
upon  a  rock,  has  defied  the  winds  and  the  waves  which  have  already  been  sweeping  over 
her  in  mockery  of  her  faith  and  her  folly.  One  by  one,  her  ancient  friends  and  supporters 
have  been  bidding  her  good -by,  and  seeking  less  congenial  but  more  valuable  commercial 
alliances  with  the  more  enterprising  marts  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

What,  then,  fellow-citizens,  must  be  done  for  New-Orleans  ?  She  must,  by  •  wise  and 
liberal  stroke  of  policy,  regain  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  trade  she  has  supinely  lost, 
and  open  new  sources  of  opulence  and  power,  which  are  so  abundant  around  her.  She 
can  do  this — 

1st.  By  changing  or  modifying  her  laws  bearing  hardly  and  unequally  upon  capital 
and  enterprise,  and  increasing  her  financial  facilities  for  the  control  of  trade. 

2d.  By  introducing  such  reforms  into  the  administration  of  our  municipal  affairs,  as 
shall  ensure  an  economical  as  well  as  efficient  government  for  the  city,  and  shall  restore 
her  credit,  now  utterly  prostrated. 

3d.  By  affording  greater  facilities  and  removing  unnecessary  restrictions  on  com- 
merce ;  by  encouraging  manufactures— employing  steamships,  and  establishing  a  direct 
foreign  commerce  with  countries  requiring  the  staple  productions  of  the  ^reat  valley ; 
and  finally,  what  is  of  most  importance — by  munificent  appropriations  for  railroads  lead- 
ing froin.New-Orleans,  and  connecting  with  the  vast  system  ot  rail-roads  now  projected  or 
nnder  construction  in  neighboring  states,  and  by  co-operating  zealously  with  the  friends 
of  internal  improvement  thrutighout  the  Southwest. 

The  Committee  have  been  directed  by  the  Convention  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  praying  for  the  passage  of  a  law,  giving  to  the  parishes  of  the  state,  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  their  legal  voters,  the  right  to  levy  a  special  tax  upon  real 
estate  for  the  promotion  of  railroads. 

With  the  experience  of  other  communities  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  in  particular  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky.  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  oar  neighbor  city  of  Mobile, 
and  with  the  decisions  of  the  hi^fhest  courts  of  law  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  on  tbe 
side  of  its  e<jnity  and  constitutionality,  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  submit  a  few  brief  con- 
siderations preparatory  to  your  being  called  upon  to  act  at  the  ballot-box. 

Objections  may  be  made  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  mode  of  taxation,  and  to  tbe 
principle  itself,  as  a  novel  one  ;  but  such  objections  are  untenable.  Wherever  the  point 
of  constitutionality  has  been  submitted  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  any  state,  it  has 
been  favorably  pronounced  upon  without  one  exception  ;  and  it  is  held  everywhere,  that 
the  Legislature  nas  constitutional  authority  to  grant  to  all  municipal  corporations  power 
to  tax  me  property  within  their  limits  fur  the  construction  of  works  of  interoal  improve 
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ment  That  it  is  not  novel,  is  evinced  by  the  examples  of  sach  taxation  in  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Alabama.  Connecticut,  and  elsewhere.* 

let.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  that  in  all  coramunitiea  where  public  spirit  has  not 
been  generally  awakened,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  solely  upon  individual  subscriptions  for 
the  promotion  of  great  public  works.  These  subscriptions  may,  to  be  sure,  realize  a 
large  amount,  as  is  happily  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  of  a  great  public  benefit  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  few,  allowing  those  who 
have  not  shared  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day,  but  who  have  come  in  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  participate  equally  in  its  advantages.  Even  if  individual  subscriptions  were 
adequate  to  the  undertaking,  they  would  suU  want  the  attribute  of  fairness,  especially 
where  the  works  are  new  ones,  and  mav  not  at  first  be  so  profitable  in  themselves,  how- 
ever advantageous  in  their  general  r<?Bults  upon  the  community. 

2d.  A  tax  upon  real  estate  is  the  fairest,  most  eaual  and  best  that  could  possibly  be  de- 
vised, since  it  is  real  estate  that  must  first  feel  the  oenefit;  and  it  is  this  that  gives  a  fixed 
and  permanent  interest  to  the  holder  and  revenues,  more  independent  of  his  individual 
agencies  than  any  other  description  of  property.  That  real  estate  is  the  first  to  feel  the 
beneficial  influence  of  internal  improvement,  is  evidenced  by  the  practical  experience  of 
every  portion  of  the  country.  The  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New-York,  in 
1825,  the  jear  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  was  $58,425,395.  In  1833,  the  year  afier 
the  completion  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  connecting  the  Ohio  River  with  Lake  Erie,  it  was 
tll4,124,566  ;  and  in  1840,  when  these  improvements  had  time  to  develop  themselves, 
it  had  swelled  up  to  the  sum  of  $187,121,714.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  the  opening  of 
these  improvements,  the  valuation  of  property  scarcely  underwent  any  change  -,  but  in 
the  15  years  following  these  improvements,  the  value  of  real  estate  had  increased  over 
300  per  cent.  The  same  effect  is  observable  in  the  country.  The  population  and  the 
valuation  of  property  in  the  counties  in  New- York  traversed  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  was : 

Popolfttion.  R«al  Aad  Penooal  Eit«t«. 

In  1830 460,562 $43,484,588 

In  1840 564,685 84,000,350 


Increase  in  ten  years 104,123 $40,515,762 

In  Massachusetts,  where  there  have  been  $75,000,000  invested  in  rail-roads,  the  in- 
crease in  Uie  value  of  property  is  more  striking : 

In  1840  it  was $299,878,329 

In  1850  it  was 590,531,881 


Increase  in  10  years $290,65.3,552 

In  Tennessee,  the  same  result  has  been  produced  in  four  counties  traversed  by  ^e 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail  road  : 

In  1848  the  assessed  value  of  property  was $23,864,043 

In  1849  the        *'  "  "  *' 26,418,688 

Increase  in  one  year $2,554,639 

Btill  more  striking  have  been  the  results  in  Georgia.  Population,  production  and  wealth 
have  there  increased  in  a  ratio  that  seems  almost  the  result  of  magic.  As  real  estate, 
therefore,  feels  more  directly  the  influence  of  these  improvements,  it  is  but  just  that  it 
should  bear  the  weight  of  their  construction.  In  fact,  no  other  property  can  be  reach^ 
with  even  an  appearance  of  fairness  and  equality,  especially  property  of  an  intangible 
kind.  In  a  commercial  community,  capital  in  trade  should  be  the  last  to  be  touched.  It 
should  meet  with  especial  favor,  more  pardcularly  in  cases  like  this,  where  the  sleepless 
rivalries  of  other  communities  must  be  encountered  in  the  contest  for  trade,  and  where 
the  slightest  disadvantages  will  often  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  or  against  the  one  or  the 
other. 

3d.  The  question  of  determining  whether  this  tax  shall  be  imposed  or  not,  could  not  be 
submitted  to  a  mure  proper  tribunal  than  to  the  people  themselves,  whether  in  the  city  or 
in  the  parishes  through  which  the  road  shall  run.  Tne  majority  of  these  are  proprietors  of 
real  estate;  the  whole,  with  but  few  exceptions,  expect  or  desire  to  be,  and  are  interested 
in  the  appreciation  of  its  value,  at  they  are  in  the  maintenance  of  Us  rit(htn.  The  for- 
tune of  no  individual  can  escape  the  general  rise  or  depreciation  in  the  value  of  property, 
for  inseparably  connected  witn  these  are  all  the  pursuits,  employments  and  avocations  of 
Hfe,  however  elevated  or  humble. 


*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  authorities :  Godin  vs.  Cresbep,  (8  Leigh*«  Reports ;) 
City  of  Bridgeport  vs.  Housstonic  R.  R.  Co.,  <I5  Conoecticul  Reports:)  Nicholn  vs.  Corporation 
of  NadiviUe,  (Supreme  Court  of  Tooneasee ;)  Talbot  vs.  Dent,  (9  voL  13  Monroe's  Reports.) 
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4ith.  In  the  fcrartb  place,  and  even  in  the  extreme  case  that  property  will  not  be  bene- 
fited by  the  road,  (an  impoaaiSle  asanrnption,)  the  tax  is  not  one  itrUAout  an  equivalent  It  ia 
a  tax  only  by  misnomer,  since  the  whole  amount  will  be  represented  by  stock  in  the 
Comoany,  parcelled  out  to  the  property  holders,  and  assignable  as  any  other  description 
of  value-thus  the  smallest  proprietor  will  have  a  direct  and  tangible  interest  in  the  road 
That  this  stock  will  maintain  its  par  value,  and  even  pay  a  fau-,  not  to  say  a  laree  ner 
cent,  of  dividends,  we  believe  is  demonstrable.  The  capacity  of  the  country  for  the  sun- 
port  of  a  railroad  is  rendered  so  plain  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  statistics  that 
the  Committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enlarge  further  upon  the  subject.  As  v4t.  no 
raU-road  has  been  established  having  its  terminus  in  a  large  commercial  city  and  reach- 
ing  into  the  country,  that  has  not  proved  a  good  investment. 


Recapitulation  of  the  Value  of  Property—of  improved  and 
Production  and  Population, 


unimproved  Land — of 


t  %k  Hay. 

Orbnnn*    I  I 

City  qtf  LaTbf etie. . . . 

ofLnfiiyftttet  } 
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73.  J  4(1,4^ 

4,979,375 
3,4G4,SQO 
3,S77,550 
ti4>47,710 
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Ulti,Sl7 
5, 7^3, 4  721 
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Left 
10,637 
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331,385 
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7,^1 
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3,347 
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4,084 
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4,^ 
4.132 
4.540 
7,:  5 1 
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1^41 
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143,347  66,S04    laoO.eMl '    l-^96l 


*  In  the  estimate  of  property  and  population  in  Naw^rleans,  Algiers  is  not  included. 

rh^^tT""^^®"®  Kr°^*^?  road  wiU  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  approved 
^^n  T^  P"**^*^  tpint,  whose  fortunes,  for  good  or  for  iU,  are  staked  uSTSS 
growth  and  prospenty  of  this  city  and  sute.  No  higher  guaAntae  could  bSexaeSd 
ceirfaUy°'°°'^  will  be  faithfuUy  expended,  and  tharSe  wScTiU  be  pr^cuS  t^^ 
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5th.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  asseesment  will  be  very  tfmall,  and  bear  with  hard- 
ahip  in  no  qaarter.  The  valaation  of  real  etttate  upon  the  hre  of  the  road,  embracbg  the 
city  of  New-Orleans,  amounts  to  nearly  eighty-three  millions  of  dollars;  and  estimating 
the  tax  at  the  moderate  rate  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  amount  in  four 
years,  making  two  per  cent,  in  all,  would  afford  the  means  necessary  to  build  the  road — 
and  this  tax  can  be  borne  by  any  real  estate  owner,  however  moderate  his  potsessiona. 
Upon  real  estate  valued  at  $1,000,  ^  per  cent,  would  be  $5 — at  the  end  ot  four  years, 
$20 :  besides  which,  if  the  tax  pdyer  be  disposed  to  sell  his  scrip,  he  may  do  so  most 
likely  at  a  price  not  below  that  of  the  Louisville  and  Lexington  Rail-road  Scrip,  which 
commands  $80  for  $100  paid.  The  tax  of  $20  on  $1,000,  if  disposed  of  in  tliis  manner, 
would  thus  entail  an  actual  payment  of  only  $4  on  property  worth  $1,000,  and  this  pay- 
ment would  be  divided  into  jour  annual  instalments  of  $1  each— a  burthen  so  insignifi- 
cant, compared  with  the  vast  benefits  that  must  result  to  the  property  holder,  as  can  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  he  would  willingly  bear  it. 

Finally,  in  advocacy  of  the  road,  we  lay  down  these  general  principles  and  facts, 
which  will  aid  vou  in  your  determinations  : 

Ist.  The  Jackson  itail-road  is  demanded  from  the  people  of  New-Orleans,  if  they 
would  retain  large  portions  of  the  trade  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  which  promise  to 
be  diverted  by  the  enterprise  of  Mobile  to  that  city,  but  to  control  which  oar  road  will 
furnish  equal  advantages,  if  not  greater. 

2d.  The  Jackson  road,  wlien  extended  as  it  will  be  to  Selma  and  Montgomery,  and  to 
Holly  Springs,  the  Tennessee  River,  Kaoxville,  etc.,  and  the  Ohio,  will  have  in  its  favor 
at  lea<:t  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  which  it  will  intersect, 
in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  larger  capital  in  New-Orleans,  better  recognized  and 
established  markets,  and  that  advantage  which  is  more  readily  understood  tlian  defined, 
which  grows  out  of  habits  of  trade  long  fixed,  and  which  cannot  readily  be  disturbed  by 
slight,  or  oftentimes  by  considerable  advantages  in  other  quarters.  Trade  will  follow  ita 
accustomed  channels :  its  diversion  can  only  be  the  work  of  time  and  of  great  and  prtpon- 
derating  b«nejit$.  In  the  case  of  Mobile,  these  benefits  do  not  extit.  Both  cities  ar« 
titaated  with  very  nearly  equal  advantages  with  regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
ports  of  the  north  and  of  Europe.  Neither,  perhaps,  can  expect  a  monopoly.  There  is 
enough  for  both,  and  with  the  two  roads  both  cities  can  go  on  to  prosperity — without 
them,  neither  can. 

3d.  The  Jackson  road  will  connect  us  by  a  short  and  speedy  rout©  with  the  projected 
roads  of  the  North-west  with  the  great  lakes,  and  the  roads  of  Virginia  with  the  cities 
of  the  North-east,  without  the  delays  of  the  present  Atlantic  or  river  routes. 

4th.  The  Jackson  road,  bv  opening  more  certainly  and  speedily  to  us  the  counties  of 
Middle  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  will  check-mate  the  roads  of  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, and  divert  the  trade  which  otherwise  must  inevitably  go  into  that  quarter.  The  roote 
is  shorter  to  New-Orleans,  and  tlie  inclinations  and  curvatures  of  the  alignment  far 
more  favorable — consequendy  freights  can  be  made  much  leas.  Nor  are  there  any 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Charleston  and  Savannah  over  New  Orleans,  in  freight,  expenses, 
insurance,  etc.,  as  have  been  pretended.  The  following  figures,  which  are  prepared 
from  the  best  sources  of  information,  show  this : 

OhargCB  on  one  baU  of  Cotton  from  TennUMee  River,  above  the  MuoeU  ShoaUj  to  Chmrleetonf 

S.  C. 

Freight  from  Whitesborg,  on  steamboat,  to  Chattanooga,  at  20c.  per  100....$!  00 

Charges  at  Chattanooga,  rec'g  and  fowr'g,  drayage,  &c.,  50c.  per  bale 0  50 

River  insurance,  at  ^  per  ct.  on  $50 0  19 

Rail-road  charges  from  Chattanooga  to  Charleston,  60c.  per  100 3  00 

Weighing,  e^c.  per  bale 0  06 

Storage,  1  mo.,  at  25c.  per  bale ; 0  85 

Fire  Insurance,  1  mo.,  J  per  ct  on  $50 0  13 

Commissions.  2|  percent 1  25—6  38 

Ohargeo  on  a  bole  of  Cotton  from  Wkitesbnrg^  on  the  Temieooee  River^  above  the  MumcU 
ShoalSt  to  Utto-OrleoMM. 

Freight  from  Whiteeburg  to  New-Orle ms $2  25 

River  Insurance  on  $50,  atU  perct 0  75 

Fire  Insurance  on  $50,  1  mo.,  at  \  perct 0  25 

Drajaj^e,  Storage  and  Weighing 0  50 

Commissions,  2^  percent 1  S5-$5  00 

The  advantages  possessed  by  these  Atlantic  cities  are  not  so  large  as  to  admit  of  any 
increase  in  the  rate  of  freight.  With  this  road,  New-Orleans,  by  virtue  of  her  local  posi- 
tion and  her  reputation  as  a  cotton  mart,  which  gives  her  cottons  an  advantage  in  price 
over  those  of  any  other  market,  will  be  able  to  retain  her  own  against  many  odds ;  at  all 
events,  she  will  be  a  fair  competitor  with  those  Atlantic  cities,  wno  otherwise  moslhaTO 
the  field  entirely  to  themselves. 

We  leave  this^question  with  yon,  fellow-citizens,  in  the  conviction  that  yon  will  re- 
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qoire  no  farther  exhortation  to  perform  a  work,  which,  at  an  outlay  comparatively  small, 
promiaes  io  much  in  arresting  the  insidious  hand  of  decay,  and  in  giving  to  New-Orleana, 
IB  the  focore,  a  position  equally  favorable  with  the  other  great  commercial  cities  of  the 
Union. 

Jahbs  Robb,  Chairman.  R.  W.  Montgomery, 

6.  Bdrke,  H.  S.  Buckner, 

L.  Matthews,  I.  T.  Preston, 

W.  H.  Garland,  W.  S.  Campbell, 

P.  CoNRET.  Jr.  J.  Baldwin, 

J.  P.  Benjamin,  J.  P.  Harrison, 

H.  C.  Cammack,  a.  D.  Kellt, 

Geo.  Clarke. 

2.— LOUISIANA  AND  TEXAS  RAIL-ROAD— OR  HOW  NEW-ORLEANS  SHALL  FIND 
SOURCES  OF  ABUNDANT  WEALTH  IN  THE  FUTURE  TO  ATONE  FOR  ALL 
OF  HER  LOSSES.* 

Whibt  the  people  of  New-Orleans  have  been  cartiof  about  for  a  plaok  whereon  to  save 
themselves  in  the  general  shipwreck  impending  over  the  city,  in  the  contests  of  more  enterprisfaif 
rivals  for  the  commerco  of  the  West,  and  have  projected  two  great  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment to  connect  ihem  with  Jackson,  Mi»8.,  and  Opelousas,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  a  rail- 
road more  important,  if  anything,  than  either  in  its  results,  and  equally  practicable,  conmeeling 
some  point  cf  permanent  navigation  on  Red  River  with  the  toatert  of  the  Trinitf  in  Texa»^  has 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked.    The  first  suggetstidn  of  such  a  road,  as  an  independent  pro- 

KMition,  emanated  from  a  meeting  of  the  citiaens  of  Shreveport  but  a  few  days  ago,  (see  August 
fo  Rev.),  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  rise  ft'om  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  without  the  conviction  that  it  it  a  work  in  which  the  people  of  this  city  and 
state  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest. 

The  grounds  tor  assuming  some  point  on  Red  River  as  the  Loaisiana  terminus,  rather  than 
Opelousas,  which  has  hitherto  been  suggested,  are,  that  the  road  will  then  pass,  in  its  whole 
extent,  through  a  richer  aud  more  prolific  country,  will  bridge  the  rivers  at  higher  and  less 
diflcult  poinu,  will  be  less  in  disUnce  to  the  Trinity,  and  through  more  thickly  settled  regions ; 
and,  what  i^  of  more  importance,  v>\U  he  protected  from  the  competition  of  tkei  (hdf  eitieo  'of 
Texas,  after  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  of  that  state,  or  the  construction  of  any  rail-roads  she 
may  prnject  in  the  direction  of  her  sea  coast 

Whether  the  point  on  Red  River  be  Shreveport,  Natchitoches,  or  Alexandria,  is  unimportant 
at  present,  and  must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  activity  evidenced  by  either  of  them,  or  upon 
fhture  Improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  river.  From  any  of  those  points  cotton  can  be 
brought  to  New-Orleans  on  steamboats  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  should  the  supply  be  largely 
increased,  at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bale— present  fVeights  being  somewhat  higher. 

To  the  terminus  selected  on  Red  River,  a  braacb  of  the  Opelousas  road,  on  its  completion, 
would  be  constructed,  so  as  to  offer  to  travel  and  freight  a  choice  of  routes  to  New-Orleans,  to  be 
determined  by  their  relative  speed  aud  cheapness. 

The  projected  road  oupht,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  be  kept  as  a  distinct  and  independent  pro- 
position from  that  to  Opelousas,  though  both  may  in  the  event  be  connected.  It  miust  rest 
entirely  npon  its  own  merits,  and  is  capable  of  an  entirely  isolated  existence.  By  keeping  them 
apart,  the  want  of  success  in  either  will  by  no  means  jeopard  the  other.  They  may  both  be 
begun  at  the  same  moment,  and  proceed /lart  poMit  to  completion. 

Whilst  New-Orleans  is  losing  her  trade  upon  so  many  points,  and  roust  have  in  the  fiiture  little 
reliance  upon  the  Northwest,  it  becomes  her  if  possible  to  open  new  channels  of  enterprise. 
Texas  presents  a  virgin  field,  which,  if  she  is  wbe,  will  more  than  compensate  for  all  her  losses. 
Few  persons  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  resources  of  Texas,  and  the  important  position  she 
is  destined  to  attain  in  the  confederacy.  To  secure  for  our  city  an  intimate  commercial  relation- 
ship wiih  her  would  be  a  master-stroke  of  policy  ;  but  unless  it  is  speedily  done,  in  the  inereass 
of  the  facilities  of  intercourse,  Texas  will  have  a  nearer  connection  with  New- York  than  with 
Louisiana ! 

The  area  of  Texas  is  about  400,000  square  miles,  a  territory  five  times  as  large  as  New-Enjrland, 
and  as  large  as  all  of  the  other  Southern  States  put  together.  Her  immense  prairiet,  alluvial 
bottoms  and  eanebrakes  furnish  an  abundance  of  the  most  prolific  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
every  Southern  staple.  Her  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  Louisiana  or  Misnissippi,  and  her 
foreets  and  timbered  lands  altogether  unrivaled.  Cotton  of  the  finest  quality  i^  an  abundant 
product  in  almost  every  part,  and  with  the  necessary  labor  her  annual  yield  will  soon  exceed 
that  of  any  other  state.  In  the  level  regions,  near  the  coast,  sugar  lands  exist  of  finest  quality. 
Tobacco,  equci  to  Cuban,  is  almot>t  indigenous.  The  siime  of  indigo.  Indian  corn  iu  great  pro* 
fusion  is  gathered,  two  crops  in  the  year.  Wheat,  superior  to  any  in  the  world,  can  be  grown 
without  practical  limit,  and  with  proper  mills  Texas  could  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  demands 
of  onr  market  The  supply  of  cattle  is  altogether  unlimited,  and  already  thousands  of  head 
constantly  stock  our  markets.  These  are  but  the  leading  items.  There  is  silver  ore  at  San 
Saba,  gold  upon  the  Atoyac,  iron  in  various  positions,  lead,  copper,  Ac.  A  salt  lake  is  worked 
•ear  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  splendid  domain  has  hitherto  scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of  our  people.  During  the 
iadependence  of  Texas,  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  permaneney 
of  her  government,  that  immigration  and  public  wealth  were  not  likely  to  thrive.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded war,  and  the  golden  hues  of  the  California  bubble,  now  dissipated,  daxzled  all  eyes,  and 
reared  up  for  Texas  a  rival  which  at  once  deprived  her  of  her  beauty  and  auraetiveness. 

It  is  bot  two  years  since  the  reaction  began,  and  already  the  most  brilliant  prospects  are 
opened.    Immigrants  of  the  best  class,  from  all  of  the  Southern  states,  with  their  capital  aad 

*  By  the  Editor. 
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sUres,  h^ye  boon  pouriof  in  a  constant  itream  into  the  aute.  They  have  entered  by  the  tea- 
ports,  or  overland  la  great  caravans.  In  the  short  period  of  twelve  nonihs  not  leai  than  60,000 
Eer»onc,  about  half  of  whom  are  blacks,  have  ascended  the  Red  River  from  New-Orleans  or 
ave  crossed  that  stream  at  the  numerous  crossings  at  and  above  Alexandria.  We  may  suppose^ 
at  least,  30,000  to  have  entered  by  the  Gulf  port  ,  which  would  give  an  increase  of  33J^  per  cenL 
to  the  population  in  one  year.  The  tide  continues  to  flow,  and  but  a  few  ;|rears  will  sbow  the 
state  foremost  in  all  the  South,  if  not  in  all  the  Union.  Most  of  these  immigrants  have  settled 
in  the  vicinities  of  the  Subiue  and  the  Trinity. 

This  is  the  domain  whose  trade  we  would  attract  to  New-Orleans,  but  which  by  our  supineneaa 
we  shall,  perhaps,  for  ever  lose.  New-York  had  scarcely  a  brighter  or  nM>re  glorious  proepeet 
before  her  when  she  projected  hor  great  canal  to  the  lakes.  Yet  New-Orleans  will  talk  and  sleep 
until  this  prize,  too,  has  for  ever  escaped  her  grasp. 

The  country  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Trinity  rivers,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  the  receot 
emigration,  will,  in  the  course  ol  a  few  years,  produce  300,000  bales  of  cotton,  every  one  of 
which  might  be  diverted  to  New-Orleans  by  the  construction  of  this  Red  River  rail-road,  but 
every  one  of  which  will  as  certainly  descend  the  rivers  to  the  Texas  seaports  and  be  carried  off 
to  New-York  without  such  a  road.  Hero  is  a  business  of  $1,500,000  or  $2,000,000  profit  annnaMy, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  New-Orleans  to  control,  if  ».he  had  but  the  enterprise  of  a  Con- 
necticut clock  village.  In  addition  to  this  theie  will  be  100.000  barrels  of  flour,  to^say  nothing 
of  innumerable  other  products.    The  return  trade  will  be  equally  large. 

To  secure  this,  nothing  further  is  needed  than  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  lAO  to  175  milaa 
in  length,  through  au  almost  level  and  unobstructed  country,  and  which  will  not  require  an  out- 
lay of  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Can  this  money  be  obtained  ?  The  princij>lA  of  taxing  contiguouslands  is  not  adequate  in  any 
degree.  ludividual  subscriptions  csnnot  be  relied  upon  in  sufficient  amounts,  such  it  our  defi- 
ciency of  capital  and  enterprise.  There  are  no  valuable  public  lands  in  this  portion  of  Texas. 
We  can  conceive  of  but  one  plan  of  realizing  the  ways  and  means. 

1.  A  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  company  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000. 

2.  A  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  of  New-Orleans  for  $500,000. 

3.  A  6ubscri{»tion  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas  for  $500,000. 

4.  Subscriptions  by  individuals  in  Louisiana  aod  Texas,  in  money  and  la  lands,  and  also  by  the 
States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  in  public  domain,  $500,000. 

I.  A  subscription  by  Louisiana  will  require  u  new  conxtitution,  it  is  true;  but  this  our  neces- 
sities loudly  demand,  and  the  people  all  over  the  state  heartily  desire  it.  If  Louisiana  would 
not  see  herself  dwindle  into  one  or  the  lowest  class  of  states,  she  will  have  to  adopt  a  larger  and 
more  liberal  policy.  She  will  have  to  do  that,  in  fact,  which  almost  evecy  other  state  is  now 
doing,  to  wit:  tubscribe  liberaUf  to  great  public  works  connecting  her  with  her  sister  statea. 
The  wealth  to  result  will  far  more  than  compensate.  Individual  subscriptions  can  eflfect nothing. 
Half  a  million  to  the  Texas  road,  half  a  million  to  the  Opelousas,  and  the  same  amount  to  the 
Jackson,  would  be  but  a  beginuiug.  A  wise  policy  would  induce  her  to  contribute  double  that 
sum  in  aid  of  the  various  rail-road  projections  in  which  her  people  have  so  great  an  interest. 
Past  failures,  whilst  they  make  us  more  cautious,  should  not  be  the  ground  for  present  inaction. 
Failures  are  incident  to  the  beginnings  of  all  enterprises.  Our  sister  states  have  not  been  dis- 
couraged. Alabama  u  granting  liberally  to  the  Mobile  road.  Mississippi  proposes  large  sub- 
scriptions. Georgia  gave  $3,500,000  to  her  roads ;  Maryland,  $5,000,000  ;  Pennsylvania,  $4,500,000 ; 
New-York,  $4.000,000 ;  Massachusetts,  $5,500,000 ;  Michigan,  $6,000,000 ;  North  Carolina,  to  one 
r«ad,  $2,000,000 ;  South  Carolina,  $1,000,000.  Why  then  should  Louisiana  fold  up  her  arms  in 
this  gre at  age  of  progress  ?    Let  any  one  answer . 

II.  In  regard  to  New-Orleans,  we  have  to  make  the  same  remarks.  If  she  is  to  be  a  great  com- 
mercial mart,  nothing  but  railroads  can  now  make  her  so.  She  will  have  to  launch  out  millions. 
Taxation  will  not  effect  all  that  is  necessary.  The  city  credit  must  bo  restored  by  some  means, 
and  the  city  bonds  issued.  New-Orleans  is  not  alone  iuterckted  in  roads  terminating  at  her  door. 
She  must  be  liberal  to  all  around.  This  is  the  policy  of  every  other  city.  Even  the  smallest 
have  expended  millions.  Take,  in  proof,  the  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  rail-road 
subscriptions  by  cities — their  population  and  exports  and  imports  in  1848,  to  and  from  foreign 
countries— exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion : 
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III.  Will  Texas  subscribe  anything,  or  will  she,  in  <^t,  regard  the  road  at  all  with  faror  f 
We  think  yes.  Though  the  interesu  of  her  gulf  ports  may  be  regarded  as  opposed,  the  feelinf 
of  the  planting  community  will  be  in  favor  of  the  road.  It  will  be  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of 
reaching  the  largest  market  with  the  greatest  capital.  It  will  open  at  once  immense  regions  to  p»> 
pulalion  and  wealth,  and  enhance  greatly  the  value  of  her  lands.  /(  willfurinth  the  enlwe^mmm- 
miection  wkickTezms  can  ever  have  with  the  AtUmtie  »tate»,  except  throMgk  the  mtdimm  o/tki  QnJlf 
9/ Mexico,  with  itt  etorms  and  itt  detentions.  In  no  other  way  cin  she  connect  herself  with  the  great 
public.works  of  the  United  Slates.    In  no  other  way  can  she  have  access  to  the  interior  markeu 
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of  the  Union  in  the  erent  of  war  and  the  blockade  of  the  folf.  It  will  furnish  the  thortext  and 
cheapest  line  of  travel  to  Wa>binxton  and  the  north.  The»e  comideraiioas  must  influeoue  the 
Texas  legislature.  Petty  local  iofluencen  could  not  bear  against  them.  Truth  must  prevail,  and 
the  charter  may  be  relied  upon.  Iti  regard  to  subtcriptioUj  the  matter  is  M)mowhat  different. 
Texas  has  actually  no  money .  By  scaling  her  debt  it  i«  thought  she  can  save  rightly  $3,000,000 
OBt  of  the  $10,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress.  Could  she  not  be  induced  to  expend  half  of 
this  in  promotion  of  rHil-roads,  and  would  not  the  Loubiana  road  have  an  equal  claim  with  any 
other  1  Should  the  other  propoHiUon  prevail,  i.  e.,  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  upon  the  condition  its 
amount  is  expended  by  the  creditors  on  state  improvements,  would  not  the  case  be  still  stronger 
in  our  favor  ? 

IV.  Out  of  the  public  domain  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  a  large  donation  may  be  safely  relied 
apoUf  aud  there  is  no  doubt  that  holders  of  Texas  lands  on  the  line  or  route  of  the  road  would 
take  large  stocks,  payable  in  labor  or  in  lands.  These  lands,  in  the  hands  of  the  company, 
must  at  once  bear  a  greatly  appreciated  value. 

Who  will  make  the  initial  movement  in  this  matter  t  Not  a  day  is  to  be  lost.  Here  is  a  work 
▼astly  more  important  to  New-Orleans  than  the  road  to  Jackson  or  to  Opelousas,  or  across  Teha- 
antepec,  important  as  all  of  these  most  unquestionably  are.  It  will  brim^  as  imnuntt  trade  toe  ean- 
U0tkav4  el  all  otherwise ;  and  this  may  be  said  with  the  same  propriety  or  no  other  roal.  Who  will 
move  t  Will  the  people  of  Shreveport  ?  No ;  we  fear  they  are  not  yet  out  of  the  leading  strings 
of  the  "  plank  road  •,  and  hearing  the  grateful  tinkle  of  wagon  bells,  they  are  timid  about  the 
clatter  of  the  locomotive  !  Will  the  people  of  Red  River,  generally?  We  trust  so.  We  trust 
their  neijrhbors  of  Texas,  too,  will  advance  the  move.  New-Orleans  cannot  be  the  last,  unless 
the  madness  has  certainly  come  upon  her  with  which  the  inexorable  gods  ever  inflict  their 
victims.    Let  the  ball  ouce  be  started,  and  it  shall  only  cease  to  roll  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  are  delighted  to  receive  the  address  of  T  J.  Chambers,  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Texas,  in  which  he  siuuins  the  view  we  have  Uken  that  Texas  will  co-operate. 
The  following  extract  will  be  read  by  every  one  of  our  citizens  with  deep  interest : 

'*  1  propose  that  the  first  great  route  shall  be  marked  out  from  a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near 
the  head  of  navigation,  and  opposite  to  the  great  thoroughfares  and  highways  leading  into  the 
Mexican  sute^  so  as  to  run  thence  through  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  by  Austin,  the  capital  of 
our  state,  aii^  <uto*»  all  our  chief  rivert  at  sr  near  the  head  of  navifotion^  to  the  Louistana 
iims  near  Red  River,  where  it  would  eoHUf  be  connected  with  the  system  recently  projected  in  that 
ttate,  and  open  a  communication  with  the  citif  of  Ncw-OrUana  ;  while  it  would  give  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  our  state  the  benefit  of  the  navigation  of  all  our  rivors,  and  through  them  aneasv 
access  to  any  part'of  our  coast.  To  this  great  track  any  number  of  branches  might  be  attached, 
which  local  couveaience  or  public  policy  might  require  ;  and  amongst  the  most  important  of 
these  would  be  that  already  projected  from  San  Antonio  to  the  coast,  and  the  portions  of  the 
main  track  to  be  thus  completed,  would  be  those  passing  through  the  eastern  and  middle  conn- 
ties,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  improved  navigation  of  our  rivers. 

*'  I  propose  that|the  other  main  track  shall^Jeseend  from  El  Paso  on  the  Rio  Grande,  by  the  city 
of  Aufetiii,  nearly  on  a  right  line  to  Galveston  Bay,  with  which  private  euterprtse  would  connect 
it  at  various  |ioint*.  This  route,  prolonged  at  the  other  end  on  the  same  right  line,  would  pass  by 
the  Gila  to  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific.  And  1  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  shortest, 
best,  aud,  indeed,  the  only  practicable  route  for  a  rail-road  across  the  continent  from  our  At- 
lantic to  our  Pacific  coast  in  California. 

"  Thus  Texas  holds  iu  her  grasp,  not  only  the  commerce  of  one  half  of  the  Mexican  states,  and 
in  a  great  extent,  the  destinies  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  but  the  control  of  the  vast  wealth 
which  is  to  flow  from  California  and  the  Pacific  ocean  across  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  /hr  Texas  to 
deUrmine  whether  ornot  the  great  movement  for  internal  improvements  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  mighty  capital  readif  to  he  employed  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Pacific  ocean, 
shall  be  turned  to  her  own  adrantage,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  prosperity  unequalled  in  anu 
other  country.  Intelligence  has  lately  reached  us  that  the  Tehuantcpec  treaty  has  been  reiected 
by  Mexico,  and  it  i^  for  us  to  convert  its  failure  into  a  most  fortunate  occurrence  for  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  all  the  southern  states,  by  promptly  adopting  and  vigorously  prosecuting  the 
system  of  iuternal  improvements  which  I  have  proposed.  The  two  great  rail-road  routes  sug- 
gested are  sufficiently  important,  iu  a  national  and  military  point  of  view,  to  command  the  co- 
operation of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  But  we  should  make  the  first  vigorous  move- 
ment ourselves,  and  we  shall  command  and  control  the  action  and  co-operation  of  that  govern- 
ment and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana^  which  will  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  our 
enterprise,  by  extending  our  work  beyond  its  limiu.  But  if  we  measure  the  proposed  system  by 
a  narrower  scalp,  it  will  be  found  that  the  completion  of  any  portion  of  it  will  be  attended  with 
great  benefit,  and  that  one  part  may  be  added  to  another  wiih  increasing  advantages,  until  the 
full  development  of  the  whole  may  be  achieved." 


Z.^BHssissippi  Rail-road.— A  committee  has  lately  published  an  address  in  favor  of  construct- 
in|^  a  raJI-road  from  JnckAou,  Mississippi,  in  the  direction  of  Florence,  Alabama,  so  as  to  connect 
with  the  roads  throaxh  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Sec.    We  extract  th^  following : 

We  present  for  your  consideration  a  most  magnificent  project,  viz.,  the  extension  of  your 
railways  to  this  place,  and  thence  to  Florence,  Tuscumbia,  or  some  other  point,  to  meet  with  a 
rail  road  from  Na»hville,  and  thus,  with  the  railways  already  made  or  projected,  to  forma  great 
Southwestern  and  Northeutern  Railway  from  New-Orleans  to  New-York,  connecting  with  all 
the  great  railways  of  the  United  States,  and  affording  ready  access  to  all  parts  of  our  vast  coun- 
try, .Northeastwardly,  and  'le^ti^ed  ultimately  to  be  exteniiod  through  Texas,  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  be  very  soon  the  great  inlet  of  the  China  trade  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  Rail-rond. 

From  New-Orleans  to  Florence  is  about  430  miles.  Before  this  part  can  be  completed,  all 
other  parts  necessary  to  accomplish  the  whole  route  from  NcwOrleans  to  New-York  will,  be  In 
operation.  This  portion  may  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  three  parts.  Part  Ist,  from  New-Orleans 
to  Jackson.  Part  SJ,  from  Jackt>on  to  Aberdeen;  and  part  3d,  from  Aberdeen  to  Florence,  or 
sack  other  point  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  meet  a  road  coming  fh»m  Nashville  . 
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The  route  which  we  propoee  ii  liable  to  none  of  these  objectloM.  It  is  almost  as  direct  •  IhM 
as  could  be  selected.  It  forms  a  short  line  from  Canton  throuKh  Kosciu*ko,  Starkville  and  Aber- 
deen,  to  Tuscumbia,  where  it  will  be  met  by  a  htraigbt  line  paesinff  from  Nashville  throoith  Frank* 
IIb,  Columbia  and  Lawrenceburg  to  Tuecumbia ;  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  as  straight  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  lorale  a  road,  and  meets  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  Rail-road  at  the  very  best  point 
it  could,  both  in  reference  to  the  nreat  routes  via  Knox vi lie  and  Cincinnati  to  New- York,  and 
to  the  trade  which  it  will  command. 

It  passes  through  the  wealihie»t  portions  of  the  country.  It  secures  the  greater  portion  of 
the  trade  of  the  Bigby  Valley,  and  of  North  Alabama.  It  meets  the  Charleston  and  Memphis 
Rail-road,  and  comes  in  direct  competition  with  Charleston  for  the  trade  of  Tennessee,  North- 
western Georgia,  and  Nonh  Alabama,  over  which  it  will  have  considerable  advantage  as  to  dis- 
tance. 

4. — Virgimia — QrunniXU  and  Roanoke  Road. — A  dividend  of  7^  percent,  has  been  declared. 
The  Peter»burff  Conunissioners  are  still  soliciting  subscriptions  for  rc-bnilding  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  road.    The  capital  of  the  Gniensville  road,  ($200,000,)  and  the  debt,  has  been  all  paid  off. 

5. — Simtk  Carolina— King't  Mountain  Rail-rood. — ^Tbe  object  of  this  road  is  to  connect  York- 
villo,  the  county  town  of  York  District,  with  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Rail-rond  at  Ches- 
ter Court  House,  by  a  line  of  22  miles.  The  grading  of  this  road  is  nearly  completed,  aud  will 
soon  be  iu  readiness  for  the  iron,  whicb  has  been  purchased,  together  with  a  portionof  the 
machinery.  The  route  is  a  very  favorable  one,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  road,  equip p«td,  will  not 
exceed  $lO,0i)0  to  the  mile.  It  is  built  by  a  few  wealthy  citisons  of  York  aud  the  vicinity,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  themselves  with  the  great  lines  of  rail-road  reaching  to  C  harle«ton. 

a.—Eatt  Tennes$ee and  Virginia  Railroad.— The  directors  of  this  company  are  about  to  pat 
45  miles  more  of  road  under  contract,  commencing  at  the  Virginia  State  line,  and  extending  to 
Rheavile,  in  Greene  county.    The  lettings  are  to  take  place  in  October. 

This  will  leave  40  miles  only  of  the  road  not  under  contract,  viz :  from  Rnoxville  to  the  section 
of  40  miles  recently  let  to  Mr.  Furgerson,  15  miles,  and  25  miles  necessary  to  connect  Furgoraou's 
division  with  the  one  above  named.  The  whole  line  of  the  road  is  about  125  miles.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  directors  to  have  the  work  of  the  above  road  advance  pari  pastn  with  that  on 
the  Virginia  aud  Tennessee  nuul.  This  road  will  open  an  outlet  en  the  north.  On  the  »ouih  a 
connection  will  be  formed  with  the  Eat^t  Tenncsneo  and  Georgia  road.  As  the  East  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  two,  it  cannot  be  brought  into  profitable  tt.«e  till 
these  are  completed. 

l.-'Noitk  Carolina. — The  Wilmlnrton  and  Manchester  Rail-road,  now  in  progress  from  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  the  terminus  of  the  V^ilmingtoo  and  Raleigh  Rnibroad,  (now  in  operation)  to  the 
Camden  branch  of  the  S.  C.  Rail-road,  (also  in  operation,)  near  Manchester,  S.  C.,  a  distance  of 
163  miles. 

By  means  of  this  road,  the  gr^st  chain  of  rail  roads  nlou^the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  to  the  northern  cities,  will  be  complete,  and  the  disogreoublo  sea  route  between  Wilming- 
ton and  Charleston,  S.  C,  so  much  dreaded  aud  deprecated  by  the  traveling  public,  dispensed 
with. 

Besides,  in  taking  the  plsce  of  the  Wilmington  boats,  it  must  inevitably  be  substituted  in  their 
stead,  for  the  traoftportation  of  the  maiu  northern  and  southern  mail,  a  change  now  greatly  desired 
by  the  po«t>offlce  department,  and  the  public  generally ;  and  especially  to  by  the  Wilmington  and 
Raleigh  Rail-road  Company,  who  are  anxious  to  difpense  with  their  boat  line,  heretofore  and  still 
entailing  upon  them  a  heavy  expen»e,  and  but  little  profit. 

Raleigh  and  Oaeton  Rail-road^  N.  O. — We  understand  that  the  prospects  for  raising  tne  stock 
necessary  for  securing  the  charter,  are  much  more  favorable  than  they  have  been.  Lar<R)  and  en- 
thusiastic meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past  week  in  Warrenion,  Louibburg.  and  Forest- 
viUe,  and  arrangements  made  for  obtaining  subscriptions,  which  seeui  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success.  The  subscription  now  stands  as  follows: 
Petersburg,  pledged  for $100,000 

Amount  taken $80,000 

Granville,  pledged  for 50,000 

Amount  taken 30,000 

Warien,  pledged  for 50,000 

Amount  taken 10,00$ 

Franklin,  pledged  for 23,000 

Amount  taken  15,000 

Wake,  pledged  for 75,000 

Amount  taken 55,000 

^—Virginia— Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail-read—TUe  track  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail- 
road is  now  advancing  towards  its  destination,  at  the  rate  of  n  quarter  of  a  mile  a  day,  and  has 
already  crossed  the  Mount  Vernuu  road,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  point  of  beginning.  Its 
progress  from  thii  time  will  be  from  six  to  ten  miles  a  month,  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Run 
in  the  month  of  August. 

Central  Pail-road.— On  Wednesday,  Tthinsl,,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia  Central 
Rail-road  let  out  the  following  sections  of  their  roud  w(»i«t  of  Charlottesville,  which  will  complete 
the  road  to  the  tunnel,  the  whole  to  be  completed  by  July,  1852,  and  that  portion  of  the  road  from 
here  to  Woodville  will  be  completed  by  October  next.  All  the  contracts  have  been  uken  below 
the  engineer's  estimate. 

Win^'heeter  and  Potomac  Rail-rood— Tht  stockholders  of  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road will  have  the  pleasure  of  pocketing  another  dividend,  of  no  lc»s  than  six  per  cent.,  for  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year.  This  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  shows  a  iiett  profit,  in- 
cluding the  $5,000  annuity  to  the  atate,  of  near  $-^,000.  This,  though  much  less  than  the  rate  of 
the  dividend  would  indicate,  is  a  very  fair  result,  and  reflects  hi?h  credit  U(>on  the  msnagementof 
the  road,  under  its  worthy  and  indefatigable  president. —  Winckteter  Virginian. 

0. — Alabama. — A  state  convention  of  the  friends  of  rail-rond  improvement  was  recently  held  at 
Mobile,  at  which  the  Hon.  W.R.  King  (Vice-President  of  the  United  Slates)  presided,  assisted  by 
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J«mM  Bftttle,  Bsa.,  of  Mobile,  and  Dr.  P.  P.  Colonan,  of  Poriy  oouty,  as  Vice-Preaidenta.  F.  B. 
Clark  aod  W.  J.  Ledvard  acted  as  Secretaries.  The  meeiiog  was  addrensed  by  tbo  Preftident, 
aod  by  P.  Phillips,  of  Mobile ;  J.  W.  l^psley,  of  Selma,  President  of  the  Alabama  and  Teunessee 
Rail-road ;  J.  P.  Parham  and  W.  S.  Burr,  of  Seima.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutiona 
ware  adopted; 

The  experience  of  this,  as  of  all  other  countries,  demonstrates  that  the  best  means  of  dcTelop- 
inf  and  advaociuff  the  af  ricuUural,  mineral,  or  commercial  wealth  of  a  state,  is  throuf  h  a  well 
derised  system  of  internal  improvements,  bringing  extreme  and  important  points  into  close  com- 
Buniod,  aod  thus  rendering  the  means  of  commnnication  rapid,  and  the  transit  of  travel  and 
freight  cheap. 

The  construction  of  such  a  system  properly  takes  iu  rise  in  individual  enterprise,  but  Arom  its 
importance  and  general  influences,  properly  recommends  itself  to  the  consideration,  also,  of  the 
government.    This  Convention,  therefore,  as  expressive  of  its  sentimenls,  adopts  the  fullowing: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duly  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  as  it  is  clearly  her  interest,  to  lend  a  fbs- 
tering  aid  and  countenaDoe  to  those  great  works  of  internal  improvement  which  now  engage  the 
attention  and  action  of  her  counties.  But  in  so  doing,  we  do  not  ask,  neither  do  we  desire,  that 
the  credit  of  the  state  be  put  in  jeopardy,  or  any  new  debt  created  to  the  embarrassment  of  her 
finance*. 

Resolved,  That  as  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
Alabama  into  the  Union,  it  is  declared  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Lands  within  her 
borders  was  set  apart  for  certain  improvements,  we  consider  that  the  state  is  bound  by  the  obli* 

Satioo  of  good  faith  to  administer  such  funds  as  have  been  received  from  the  general  government 
y  virtue  of  thi«  stipulation,  and  to  see  that  they  are  appropriated  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
vbions  of  the  law  by  which  they  were  dedicated. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying  out  these  views,  a  committee  of 
ten^be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Alabama,  and  generally  to 
attend  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  objects  of  this  convention. 

^  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Alabama : 

Francis  B.  Clark,  P.  Phillips,  Hon.  E.  Pickeno,  J.  W.  Lapsley,  James  L.  Price,  Joseph  R.  John, 
Hon.  Jas.  Abercrombie,  J.  M.  Stanard,  A.  E.  Mills,  Nicholas  Davis. 

The  following  additional  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the  meeting: 

Resolved,  Ibat  in  consideration  of  the  vast  commerce  which  finds  its  outlet  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  heavy  tax  and  loss  which  that  commerce  is  subject  to,  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Cape,  we  deem  the  inquiry,  whether  those  burdens  rhould  be  avoided  by  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Florida,  as  w.orthy  of  the  closest  investigation,  and  we  therefore 
recommend  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  procure  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

10— 'MoKtgromtrf  vnd  West  Point  Railroad,  Alabama.—The  gross  income  of  the  road  for  the 
past  year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $140,057  09.  I'be  current  expenses  to  $67,148  73.  Income  At>m 
other  sources,  $8,1.')5  48.  Making  the  whole  nett  revenue  $81,063  84.  From  this  sum  should  be 
deducted  interest  paid  on  loans,  of  $23,499  41,  leaving  the  sum  of  $57,571  43,  which  is  equal  to  9^ 
per  cent,  on  the  capiul  stock. 
The  receipts  of  the  road  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  as  follows: 

1847 $55.787  97 

1848 79,706  83 

1849 95,665  90 

1S50 , 123,781  61 

1851 140,057  09 

The  road  wax  opened  for  travel  to  West  Point  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  so  that  a  great  part  of  its 
business  thus  far  has  beeu  local.  This  has  been  sufficient  to  yield  a  very  large  return  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company.  Its  completion  to  the  Chattahoochee  river  will  add  very  largely 
to  its  receipu.  As  soon  as  th4  Atlanta  and  Lagrange  Rail-road  is  completed,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  rail-road  from  Savannah  and  Cfharleston  to  Montgomery.  An  immense  stream  of 
travel  will  then  be  thrown  upon  this  route,  as  It  will  prove,  in  connection  with  the  Tombigbee 
river,  the  great  route  between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  Mobile  and  New-Orleans.  For  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  connections  of  this  road  still  further,  the  above  company  propones  to  build  a 
rail-road  branching  off  from  Opeleika  to  Columbu!*,  Georgia,  a  distance  of  30  miles.  The  esti« 
mated  cost  of  this  branch^ is  only  $285,9S6  37.  The  routo  has  already  been  surveyed,  and  found 
to  he  very  favorable,  and  we  presume  its  constrtution  will  be  immediately  commenced.  This 
route  would  save  a  distance  nf  64  miles  in  going  from  Montgomery  to  Macon  over  that  by  way  of 
Lagrange  and  Atlanta.  This  connection  would  constitute  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  rail- 
road the  trunk  line  of  both  lines  of  rail-road  in  Georgia,  and  would  prnbubly  have  a  strong  tei^ 
dency  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  Girard  aod  Mobile  Rail-road.  The  report  expresses  the 
opinion  that  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  Columbus  would  pass  over  the  Montgomery  road,  and 
that  the  merchants  belonging  to  Columbus,  would  use  it  as  the  route  by  which  Ihey  would  re- 
ceive their  goods. 


fflSCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— DISEASES  AND  PECULIARITIES  OP  THE  NEGttO  RACK. 
Bt  Dr.  CAATwaxGHT  OF  Nxw-Obi.san8— (Concluded.) 

DRAPITOMANIA,   OR    THE    DISE18S    CAUSING   NIGROE8    TO   RUN    AWAT. 

Drapstomania  is  from  Spairirns,  a  runaway  slave,  and  fiana,  mad  orcrazp»     It 
I  nnknown  to  oar  medical  authorities,  although  its  diagoostio  symptom,  w  ab- 
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scondiQ^  from  service,  is  as  well  known  to  oar  planters  and  overseers,  as  it  was  Co 
the  ancient  GreeKs.  who  expressed,  by  the  single  word  ipawhrii  ,  the  fact  of  the 
absconding,  and  the  relation  that  the  fugitive  held  to  the  person  he  fled  from.  I 
have  added  to  the  word  meaning  runaway  slave,  another  Greek  term,  to  ezpreas 
the  disease  of  the  mind  causing  him  to  abscond.  In  noticing  a  disease  not  here- 
tofore classed  among  the  long  list  of  maladies  that  man  is  subject  to,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  new  term  to  express  it  The  cause,  in  the  most  of  cases,  that 
induces  the  ne^ro  to  run  away  from  service,  is  as  mnch  a  disease  of  the  mind  as 
any  other  species  of  mental  alienation,  and  much  more  curable,  as  a  general  rule. 
With  the  advantages  of  proper  medical  advice,  strictly  followed,  this  troublesome 
practice  that  many  negroes  have  of  running  away,  can  be  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented, although  the  slaves  be  located  on  the  borders  of  a  free  state,  withm  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  abolitionists.  I  was  bom  in  Virginia,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
where  negroes  were  numerous,  and  studied  medicine  some  years  in  Mary- 
land, a  slave  state,  separated  from  Pennsylvania,  a  free  state,  by  Mason  &  Dixon's 
line — a  mere  air  line,  without  wall  or  guard.  I  long  affo  observed  that  some  per- 
sons considered  as  very  good,  and  others  as  very  bad  masters,  often  lost  their 
negroes  by  their  absconding  from  service;  while  the  slaves  of  another  class  of 
persona,  remarkable  for  order  and  good  discipline,  but  not  praised  or  blamed  as 
either  good  or  bad  masters,  never  ran  away,  although  no  guard  or  forcible  means 
were  used  to  prevent  ihem.  The  same  management  which  prevented  them  from 
walking  over  a  mere  nominal,  unguarded  line,  will  prevent  them  from  running 
away  anywhere. 

To  ascertain  the  true  method  of  governing  negroes,  so  as  to  cure  and  prevent 
the  disease  under  consideration,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  learn 
the  true  meaning  of  the  untranslated  term  that  represents  the  negro  race.  In  the 
Dame  there  given  to  that  race,  is  locked  up  the  true  art  of  governing  negroes  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  run  away.  The  correct  translation  of  that  term 
declares  the  Creator's  will  in  regard  to  tne  negro ;  it  declares  him  to  be  the  sub- 
missive knee-bender.  In  the  anatomical  conformation  of  his  knees,  we  see  •*  genu 
JlexW*  written  in  his  physical  structure,  being  more  flexed  or  bent,  than  any  other 
kind  of  man.  If  the  white  man  attempts  to  oppose  the  Deity's  will,  by  trying  to 
make  the  negro  anything  else  than  "the  submissive  knee-bender,'^  (which  the  Al- 
mighty declared  he  should  be.)  by  trying  to  raise  him  to  a  level  with  himself,  or 
by  putting  himself  on  an  equality  with  the  negro ;  or  if  he  abuses  the  power  which 
God  has  given  him  over  hi^  fellow-man,  by  being  cruel  to  him,  or  punishing  him 
in  anger,  or  by  neglecting  to  protect  him  from  the  wanton  abuses  of  his  fellow- 
servants  and  all  others,  or  by  denying  him  the  nsual  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life,  the  negro  will  run  away;  but  if  he  keeps  him  in  the  position  that  we  learn 
from  the  Scriptures  he  was  intended  to  occupy,  that  is,  the  position  of  submission; 
and  if  his  master  or  overseer  be  kind  and  gracious  in  his  bearing  towards  him, 
without  condescension,  and  at  the  same  time  ministers  to  his  physical  wants,  and 
protects  him  from  abuses,  the  negro  is  spell-bound,  and  cannot  run  away.  "  He 
shall  serve  Jttpketh ;  he  shall  be  his  serv  nt  of  servants,"  ou  the  conditions  above 
mentioned— conditions  that  are  clearly  itn plied,  though  not  directly  expressed. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  **  genu  flexit" — the  awe  and  reverence,  must 
be  exacted  from  them,  or  they  will  despise  their  masters,  become  rude  and  un- 
governable, and  run  away.  On  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  two  classes  of  persons 
were  apt  to  lose  their  negroes:  those  who  made  themselves  too  familiar  with 
them,  treating  them  as  equals,  .and  making  little  or  no  distinction  in  regard  to 
color ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  treated  them  cruelly,  denied  them  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  neglected  to  protect  them  against  the  abuses  of  others, 
or  frightened  them  by  a  blustering  manner  of  approach,  when  about  to  punish 
them  for  misdemeanors.     Before  negroes  run  away,  unless  they  are  frightened  or 

Sanic-struck,  they  become  sulky  and  dissatisfied.  The  cause  of  this  sulkiness  and 
issatisfaction  should  be  inquired  into  and  removed,  or  they  are  apt  to  run  away 
or  fall  into  the  negro  consumption.  When  sulky  and  dissatisfied  without  cause, 
the  experience  of  those  on  tne  line  and  elsewhere,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
whipping  them  out  of  it.  as  a  preventive  measure  against  absconding,  or  other 
bad  conduct.     It  was  called  whipping  the  devil  out  of  them. 

If  treated  kindly,  well  fed  and  clothed,  with  fuel  enough  to  keep  a  small  ^e 
burning  all  night — separated  into  families,  each  family  having  its  own  house — not 
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permitted  to  run  about  at  night  to  visit  their  neighbors,  to  receive  visits  or  to 
use  iotozicatiag  liquors,  and  nut  overworked  or  exposed  too  much  to  the  wea- 
ther, they  are  very  easily  governed — more  so  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
When  all  this  is  done,  if  any  one  or  more  of  them,  at  any  time,  are  inclined  to 
raise  their  heads  to  a  level  with  their  master  or  overseer,  hnmauity  and  their  own 
good  require  that  they  should  be  punished  until  they  fall  into  that  submissive 
state  which  it  was  intended  for  them  to  occupy  in  all  after-time,  when  their  pro- 
genitor received  the  name  of  Canaan  or  **  submissive  knee-bender."  They  have 
only  to  be  kept  in  that  state  and  treated  like  children,  with  care,  kindueas,  atten- 
tion and  humanity,  to  prevent  and  cure  them  from  running  away. 

DTSJESTHESIA    ^THIOPICA,   OR    HIBETUDE    OF    MIND    AND   OBTUSS   8EMSIBIL1TT  OP 
BODT— ADISEASE    PECULIAR  TO*NEGROES — CALLED  BT  OVERSEERS,  "  RA8CAL1TT.'* 

Dysesthesia  iEthiopica  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  negroes,  affecting  both  mind 
and  body  in  a  manner  as  well  expressed  by  dysesthesia,  the  name  I  have  given 
it,  as  could  be  by  a  single  term.  There  is  both  mind  and  sensibility,  but  both 
seem  to  be  difficult  to  reach  by  impressions  from  without.  There  is  a  partial 
insensibility  of  the  skin,  and  so  great  a  hebetude  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  to 
be  like  a  person  half  asleep,  that  is  with  difficulty  aroused  and  kept  awake.  It  * 
differs  from  every  other  species  of  mental  disease,  as  it  is  accompanied  with  phy- 
sical signs  or  lesions  of  the  body  discoverable  to  the  medical  observer,  which  are 
always  present  and  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  it  is  much  more 
prevalent  among  free  negroes  living  in  clusters  by  themselves,  than  among  slaves 
on  our  plantations,  and  attacks  only  such  slaves  as  live  like  free  negroes  in  regard 
to  diet,  drinks,  exercise,  etc.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  of  the  complaint  as  it 
prevails  among  free  negroes,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  afflicted  with 
It,  that  hHve  not  got  some  white  person  to  direct  and  to  take  care  of  them.  To 
narrate  its  symptoms  and  effects  among  them  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  tho 
ruins  and  dilapidation  of  Hayti,and  every  spot  of  earth  they  have  overbad 
uncontrolled  possession  over  for  any  length  of  time.  I  propose  only  to  describe 
its  symptoms  among  slaves. 

From  the  careless  mivements  of  the  individuals  affected  with  the  complaint, 
thev  are  apt  to  do  much  mischief,  which  appears  as  if  intentional,  but  is  mostly 
owing  to  the  stupidness  of  mind  and  insensibility  of  the  nerves  induced  by  the 
disease.  Thus,  they  break,  waste  and  destroy  everything  they  handle, — abuse 
horses  and  cattle, — tear,  burn  or  rend  their  own  clothing,  and,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  property,  steal  others,  to  replace  what  they  have  destroyed. 
They  wander  about  at  night,  and  keep  in  a  half  nodding  sleep  during  the  day. 
The^  slight  their  work, — cut  up  corn,  cane,  cotton  or  tobacco  when  noeing  it, 
as  if  for  pure  mischief.  They  raise  disturbances  with  their  overseers  and  fellow- 
servants  without  cause  or  motive,  and  seem  to  be  insensible  to  pain  when  sub- 
jected to  punishment.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  complaint,  making 
man  like  an  automaton  or  senseless  machine,  having  the  above  or  similar  symp- 
toms, can  be  clearly  established  by  the  most  direct  and  positivo  testimony. 
That  it  should  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  can  only  oe 
accounted  for  because  its  attention  has  not  been  sufficiently  directed,  to  the 
maladies  of  the  negro  race.  Otherwise  a  complaint  of  so  common  an  occurrence 
on  badly-governed  plantations,  and  so  universal  among  free  negroes,  or  those  who 
are  not  governed  at  all,— a  disease  radicated  in  physical  lesions  and  haviuff  its 
peculiar  and  well  marked  symptoms  and  its  curative  indications,  would  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  profession.  The  northern  physicians  and  people  have 
noticed  the  symptoms,  but  not  the  disease  from  which  they  spring.  They  i^o- 
rantly  attribute  the  symptoms  to  the  debasing  influence  of  slavery  on  the  mind, 
without  considering  that  those  who  have  never  been  in  slavery,  or  their  fathers 
before  them,  are  the  most  afflicted,  and  the  latest  from  the  slave-holding  South 
the  least.  The  disease  is  the  natural  offspring  of  negro  liberty — the  liberty  to  be 
idle,  to  wallow  in  filth,  and  to  indulge  in  improper  food  and  arinks. 

In  treating  of  the  anatomy  and  physiolo^  of  the  negro,  I  showed  that  his 
respiratory  system  was  under  the  same  physiological  laws  as  that  of  an  infant 
child  of  the  white  racer  that  a  warm  atmosphere,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and 
aqueous  vapor,  was  the  most  congenial  to  his  lungs  during  sleep,  as  it  is  to  the 
in&nt ;  that,  to  insure  the  respiration  of  such  an  atmosphere,  he  inyariably,  as  if 
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nioTed  by  instinct,  shrouds  his  head  and  face  in  a^blanket  or  some  other  ooTer- 
ing  when  disposing  himself  to  sleep;  that  in  sleeping. by  the  fire  in  cold  weather 
he  tarns  his  bead  to  it,  instead  of  his  feet,  eridetitly  to  inhale  warm  air;  that 
when  not  in  active  exercise,  he  alwajs  hovers  over  a  fire  in  comparatively  warm 
weather,  as  if  he  took  a  positive  oleasure  in  inhaling  hot  air  and  smoke  when  his 
body  is  qniescent.  The  natural  effect  of  this  practice,  it  was  shown,  caused 
imperfect  atmospherization  or  vitalization  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  as  occurs  in 
infancy,  and  a  hebetude  or  torpor  of  intellect — from  blood  not  sufficiently  vital- 
ized being  distributed  to  the  brain ;  also  a  slothfulness,  torpor  and  disinclination 
to  exercise  from  the  same  cause — the  want  of  blood  sufficiently  vitalized  in  the 
circulating  system. 

When  left  to  himself,  the  negro  indulges  in  his  natural  disposition  to  idleness 
and  slutb,  and  does  not  take  exercise  enough  to  expand  his  lunss  and  to  vitalize  his 
blood,  but  dozes  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  midst  of  film  and  nncleanliness, 
being  too  indolent,  and  having  too  little  ener^  of  mind  to  provide  for  himself 
proper  food  and  comfortable  u>dging  and  clothing.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
olood  becomes  so  highly  carbonized  and  deprived  of  oxygen,  that  it  not  only  be- 
comes unfit  to  stimulate  the  brain  to  energy,  but  unfit  to  stimulate  the  nerves  of 
sensation  distributed  to  the  body.  A  torpor  and  insensibility  pervades  the  system ; 
the  sentient  nerves  distributed  to  the  skin  lose  their  feeling  in  so  great  a  degree, 
that  he  often  bums  his  skin  by  the  fire  he  hovers  over  without  knowing  it.  and 
fineauently  has  large  holes  in  his  clothes,  and  the  shoes  on  his  feet  burnt  to  a  crisp, 
without  having  been  conscious  of  when  it  was  done.  This  is  the  disease  called 
dysesthesia — h  Greek  term  expressing  the  dull  or  obtuse  sensation  that  always  at- 
tends the  complaint.  When  aroused  from  his  sloth  by  the  stimulus  of  hunf;er,  he 
takes  anything  he  can  lay  bis  hands  on,  and  tramples  on  the  rights,  as  well  as  on 
the  property  of  others,  with  perfect  indifference  as  to  consequences.  When  driven 
to  labor  by  the  compulsive  power  of  the  white  man,  he  performs  the  task  assi^ 
ed  to  him  in  a  headlong,  careless  manner,  treading  down  with  his  feet  or  cuttmg 
with  his  hoe  the  plants  be  .is  put  to  cnltivate — breaking  the  tools  he  works  with, 
and  spoiling  everything  he  touches  that  can  be  injured  bjr  careless  handling. — 
Hence  the  overseers  call  it  "  ratcaiity,^*  supposing  tbat  the  mischief  is  intentionally 
done.  But  there  is  no  premeditated  mischief  in  the  case, — the  mind  is  too  torpid 
to  meditate  mischief,  or  even  to  be  aroused  by  any  angry  passions  to  deeds  of  dar- 
ing. Dysesthesia,  or  hebetude  of  sensation  of  both  mind  and  body,  prevails  to 
80  great  an  extent,  that  when  the  unfortunate  individual  is  subjected  to  punish- 
ment, he  neither  feels  pain  of  any  consequence,  nor  shows  any  unusual  resentment, 
more  than  by  a  stupid  sulkiness.  In  some  cases,  araisthesis  would  be  a  more 
Bcdtable  name  for  it,  as  there  appears  to  be  an  almost  total  loss  of  feeling.  The 
term  **  rascality"  given  to  this  aisease  by  overseers,  is  founded  on  an  erroneous 
hypothesis,  and  leads  to  an  inoorrec  empirical  treatment,  which  seldom  or  never 
cores  it. 

The  complaint  is  easily  curable,  if  treated  on  sound  physiological  principles. 
The  skin  is  dry,  thick  and  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  the  liver  inactive.  The  liver, 
skin  and  kidneys  should  be  stimulated  to  activity  and  be  made  to  assist  in  decarbon- 
izing the  blood.  The  best  means  to  stimulate  the  skin  ia,  first,  to  have  the  pa- 
tient well  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  then,  to  anoint  it  all  over  with 
oil,  and  to  slap  the  oil  in  with  a  broad  leather  strap ;  then  to  put  the  patient  to 
some  hard  kind  of- work  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  that  will  compel  him  to 
expand  his  limgs,  as  chopping  wood,  splitting  rails,  or  sawing  with  the  cross-cut 
or  whip  saw.  Any  kind  of  labor  will  do  that  will  cause  full  and  fiee  respiration 
in  its  pNsrformance,  as  lifting  or  carrying  heavy  weights,  or  brisk  walking;  the 
object  being  to  expand  the  lun^  by  inll  and  deep  inspiration  and  expirations, 
thereby  to  vitalize  the  impure  circulating  blood  by  introducing  oxygen  and  ex- 
pelling carbon.  This  treatment  should  not  be  continued  too  long  at  a  time,  be- 
cause where  the  circulating  fluids  are  so  impure  as  in  this  complaint,  patients 
cannot  stand  protracted  exercise  without  resting  frequently  and  drinking  freely 
of  cold  water  or  some  cooling  beverage,  as  lemonade,  or  alternated  pepper  tea 
sweetened  with  molasses.  In  bad  cases,  the  blood  has  always  the  appearance 
of  blood  in  scurvy,  and  commonly  there  is  a  scorbutic  aff*ection  to  be  seen  on 
the  gums.  After  resting  ontil  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  caused  by  the  exercise 
if  aUayed,  the  patient  uioold  eat  some  good  wholesome  food,  well  seasoned  with 
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•pices  and  mixed  with  vegetables,  at  taroip  or  mnstard  salad,  with  vinegar. 
AfWra  moderate  meal,  he  should  resume  his  work  again,  resting  at  intervals,  and 
taking  refreshments  and  supporting  the  perspiration  by  partaking  freely  of  liquids. 
At  night  he  should  be  lodged  in  a  warm  room  with  a  small  fire  in  it,  and  should 
have  a  clean  bed  with  sufficient  blanket  covering,  and  be  washed  clean  before 
going  to  bed :  in  the  morning,  oiled,  slapped,  and  pat  to  work  as  before.  Such 
treatment  will,  in  a  short  time,  effect  a  cure  in  all  cases  which  are  not  complicated 
with  chronic  visceral  derangements.  The  effect  of  this  or  a  like  course  of  treat- 
ment is  often  like  enchantment.  No  sooner  does  the  blood  feel  the  vivifying  in- 
fluences derived  from  its  full  and  perfect  atmospherization  by  exercise  iu  the  open 
air  and  iu  the  sun,  than  the  negro  seems  to  be  awakened  to  a  new  existence,  and 
to  look  grateful  and  thankful  to  the  white  man  whose  compnisory  power,  by 
making  him  inhale  vital  air,  has  restored  bis  sensation,  and  dispelled  the  mist  that 
clouded  his  intellect.  His  intelligence  restored  and  his  sensations  awakened,  he 
is  no  longer  the  bipedum  nequtssimuSy  or  arrant  rascal,  he  was  snpposed  to  be,  bnt 
eood  negro  that  can  hoe  or  plow,  and  handles  things  with  as  much  care  as  his 
Uow  servants. 

Contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  a  northern  climate  is  the  most  favorable  to  the 
intellectual  development  of  negroes ;  those  of  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  the  colder 
parts  of  Virginia  aud  Maryland  having  much  more  mental  energy,  being  more  bold 
and  ungovernable  than  in  thesonlhem  lowlands ;  a  dense  atmosphere  causing  a  bet- 
ter ventilation  of  their  blood. 

Although  idleness  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  dyssesthesia,  yet  there  are  other 
ways  that  the  blood  gets  deteriorated.  I  said  before  that  negroes  are  like  children, 
requiring  government  in  everything.  If  not  governed  in  their  diet,  they  are  apt 
to  eat  too  much  salt  meat  and  not  enough  bread  and  vegetables,  whic^  practice 
generates  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids  and  leads  to  the  affection  under  considera- 
tion. This  form  of  the  complaint  always  shows  itself  in  the  gums,  which  become 
spongy  and  dark  and  leave  the  teeth.  Uncleanliness  of  skin  and  torpid  liver  also 
tend  to  produce  it.  A  scurvy  set  of  negroes  means  the  same  thing,  in  the  South, 
as  a  disorderly,  worthless  set.  That  the  blood,  when  rendered  impure  and  car- 
bonaceous from  any  cause,  as  from  idleness,  filthy  habits,  unwholesome  food  or 
alcohuiic  driuks,  affects  the  mind,  is  not  only  known  to  physicians,  but  was  known 
to  the  Bard  of  Avon  when  he  penned  the  lines — "  We  are  not  ourselves  when  Na- 
ture, being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind  to  suffer  with  the  body.'' 

According  to  unaltered  physiological  laws,  negroes,  as  a  general  rule  to  which 
there  are  but  few  exceptions,  can  only  have  their  intellectual  faculties  awakened 
in  a  sufficient  degree  to  receive  moral  culture  and  to  profit  by  religious  or  other 
instruclious,  when  under  the  compulsatorv  authority  oi  the  white  man ;  because, 
as  a  general  rnle  to  which  there  are  but  few  exceptions,  they  will  not  take  suffi- 
cient exercise,  when  removed  from  the  while  man's  authority,  to  vitalize  and  de- 
carbonize their  blood  by  the  process  of  full  and  free  respiration,  that  active  exer- 
cise of  some  kind  alone  can  effect.  A  northern  climate  remedies,  iu  a  consider- 
able degree,  their  naturally  indolent  disposition;  but  the  dense  a'mosphere  of 
Boston  or  Canada  can  scarcely  produce  sufficient  hematosisand  vigor  of  mind  to 
induce  them  to  labor.  From  their  natural  indolence,  unless  under  the  stimulus 
of  compulsion,  they  doze  away  their  lives,  with  the  capacity  of  their  lungs  for 
atmoBpheric  air  only  half  expanded  from  the  want  of  exercise  to  superinduce  full 
and  deep  respiration.  The  inevitable  effect  is  to  prevent  a  sufficient  atmospheri- 
zation or  vitalization  of  the  blood,  so  essential  to  the  expansion  and  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  black  blood  distributed  to  the  brain 
chains  the  mind  t|0  ignorance,  superstition  and  barbarism,  aud  bolts  the  door 
against  rivilizatioi^,  moral  culture  and  religious  truth.  The  compulsory  power  of 
the  while  man,  by  making  the  slothful  negro  take  active  exercise,  puts  into  active 
•play  the  lungs,  through  whose  agency  the  vitalized  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain  to 
give  liberty  to  the  miud  and  to  open  the  door  to  iot^lectual  improvement.  The 
very  exercise,  so  beneficial  to  the  negro,  is  expended  in  cultivating  those  burning 
fields  nf  cotton,  sugar,  rice  and  tobacco,  whit  h,  but  for  his  labor,  would,  f  om  the 
heat  of  the  rlimaie,  go  uncultivated,  and  their  products  be  lost  to  the  world.  Both 
parties*  are  benefiiea — the  negro  as  well  as  the  master — even  more.  But  there 
IS  a  third  party  benefited — the  world  at  large.  The  three  millions  of  bales  of 
cotton,  made  by  negro  labor,  afford  a  cheap  clothing  for  the  civilized  world.  The 
laboring  classes  of  all  mankind  having  less  to  pay  for  clothing,  have  more  money 
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to  spend  io  edncatmg  their  children,  in  intellectoali  moral  and  religiona  pro- 
gress. 

The  wisdom,  mercy  andjostice  of  the  decree,  that  Canaan  shall  serve  Japheth, 
is  proved  by  the  disease  vre  have  been  considering,  because  it  proves  that  his  phy- 
sical organization  and  the  laws  of  his  nature  are  in  perfect  unison  with  slavery, 
and  in  entire  discordance  with  liberty — a  discordance  so  great  as  to  produce  the 
loathsome  disease  that  we  have  been  considering,  as  one  of  its  inevitable  effects, 
—a  disease  that  locks  up  the  understanding,  blunts  the  sensations,  and  chains  the 
mind  to  superstition,  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Slaves  are  not  subject  to  this 
disease,  unless  they|are  permitted  to  live  like  free  negroes,  in  idleness  and  6Ith— 
to  eat  improper  foo'd  or  to  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  not  their  masters' 
interest  that  they  should  do  so :  as  they  would  not  only  be  unprofitable,  but  aa 
great  a  nuisance  to  the  South  as  the  free  negroes  were  found  to  be  in  London, 
whom  the  British  government,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  colonized  in  Sierra 
Leone  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  The  mad  fanaticism  that  British  writers, 
lecturers  and  emissaries,  and  the  E^t  India  Company  planted  in  our  Northern 
states,  after  it  was  found  by  well-tried  experiments  that  free  negroes  in  England, 
in  Canada,  in  Sierra  Leone  and  elsewhere  were  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  would  not 
work  as  free  laborers,  but  would  retrograde  to  barbarism,  was  not  planted  there 
in  opposition  to  British  policy.  Whatever  was  the  motive  of  Great  Britain  in 
sowing  the  whirlwind  in  our  Northern  states,  it  is  now  threatening  the  disruption 
of  a  mighty  empire  of  the  happiest,  most  progressive  and  Christian  people,  that 
ever  inhabited  the  earth — and  the  only  empure  on  the  wide  earth  that  England 
dreads  as  a  rival,  either  in  arts  or  in  arms. 

Our  Declaration  of  Lidependence,  which  was  drawn  up  at  a  time  when  ne- 
groes were  scarcely  considered  as  human  beings,  ^ "  That  cUl  mm  are  by  nature 
free  and  equal"  and  only  intended  to  apply  to  white  men,  is  often  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  the  false  dogma  that  all  mankind  possess  the  same  mental,  physiological  and 
anatomical  organization,  and  that  the  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  whatever  else 
would  be  a  blessing  to  one  portion,  would,  under  the  same  external  circumstances, 
be  to  all,  without  regard  to  any  original  or  internal  differences  inherent  in  the 
organization.  Although  England  preaches  this  doctrine,  she  practises  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  every  where.  Instance  her  treatment  of  the  Gipsies  in  England,  the 
Hindoos  in  India,  the  Hottentots  at  her  Cape  Colony,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  New-Holland.  The  dysesthesia  ssthiopica  adds  another  to  tne  many  ten 
thousand  evidences  of  the  fallacy  of  the  dogma  that  abolitionism  is  built  on ;  for 
here,  in  a  country  where  two  races  of  men  dwell  together,  both  bom  on  the  same 
soil,  breathing  the  same  air,  and  surrounded  by  the  same  external  agents^ — ^liberty, 
which  is  elevating  the  one  race  of  people  above  all  other  nations,  sinks  the  other 
into  beastly  sloth  and  torpidity ;  and  the  slavery,  which  the  one  would  prefer 
death  rather  than  endure,  improves  the  other  in  body,  mind  and  morals ;  thus 
proving  the  dogma  false,  and  establishing  the  truth  that  there  is  a  radical,  internal 
or  physical  difference  between  the  two  races,  so  great  in  kind,  as  to  make  what 
is  wholesome  and  beneficial  for  the  white  man,  as  liberty,  republican  or  free  in- 
stitutions, etc.,  not  only  unsuitable  to  the  negro  race,  but  actually  poisonous  to  its 
happiness. 

2.— PEE8ENT  AND  PUTUBJJ  OF  TEXAS.* 

Almost  every  one  has  at  some  time  had  his  mind  irresistibly  directed  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  position  and  formation  which  seem  to  indicate  the  dee- 
tiny  of  Texas  as  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  international  traffic.  In  the 
very  centre  of  the  North  American  continent — ^between  the  two  most  powerful 
republics  of  the  new  world,  and  stretching  westward  to  the  dividing  ridges  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans — with  a  coast  line  of  five  hundred  miles  to  the  eact^ 
and  the  largest  navigable  stipam  south  of  the  Mississippi  flowing  past  the  whole 
of  its  western  frontier,  and  reaching  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sources  of  one  of 
the  great  tributaries  of  the  Pacific— it  seems  to  invite  the  aid  of  man's  industry  by 
the  very  advantages  with  which  nature  favors  it.  The  trade  with  the  northern 
provinces  of  Mexico,  which  has  in  the  brief  course  of  two  years  built  up  a  town 


*  From  pamphlet  noticed  in  our  \uL 
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of  three  thousand  inhabitaDts,  and  namerons  others  of  smaller  size,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  stimulated  and  rewarded  the  enterprise  of  the  merchants 
of  San  Antonio  and  the  whole  West;  the  transportation  of  supplies  and  goods,  and 
the  passage  of  travelers  to  £1  Paso  and  California;  and  the  tide  of  emigrant  popa* 
lation  which  sets  steadily  in  oyer  Red  River  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  border, 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  natural  course  and  tendency  of  future  bubiness  in  the 
Southwest,  and  of  the  profits  to  be  obtained  by  favoring  and  assisting  it 

There  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  need  of  such  assistance  created  by  the  formation  of 
the  suiface  of  the  country.  The  broad  plain  of  alluvial  soil  which  extends  from 
the  base  of  the  Guadalupe  mountains  and  the  sources  of  the  Trinity  to  the  coast, 
while  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  cheap  construction  of  rail-roads,  lessens,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  water  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  increases  and  leaves 
obstructions  in  their  channels,  and  impedes  their  navigation.  These  obstacles  to 
a  free  intercommunication  can  be  overcome  only  in  two  ways— either  by  improv- 
ing the  channels  of  the  streams  themselves,  or  by  resorting  to  the  use  of  canals, 
or  the  different  modes  of  land  carriage.  In  either  point  olview,  work  has  to  be 
done,  and  money  spent  on  a  scale,  which  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  neighboring 
planters  are  unable  at  present  to  sustain. 

The  public  works,  however,  which  are  to  form  a  permanent  connection  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  and  with  Mexico,  are  not  perhaps  of  so  much  immediate 
importance  as  those  which  shall  establish  the  first  links  in  that  chain,  by  facili- 
taXmg  the  communication  from  the  settled  portion  of  the  interior  to  the  ports  on 
the  coast.  The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  favorable  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  the  care  and  industry  of  the  growers  of  the  great  staples  of  southern  produc- 
tion, pass  for  nothing  in  practical  value,  if  the  means  of  conveying  the  crops  to 
market  are  uncertain  and  embarrassed.  Commercial  and  agricultural  interests 
suffer  together ;  and  so  olear  has  the  consciousness  of  this  certain  injury  become, 
that  the  most  zealous  attempts  have  been  made  with  very  inadequate  resources, 
to  improve  the  chief  lineB  oi  travel.  The  projected  rail-roads  from  San  Antonio 
and  Red  River  to  the  coast — from  Houston  to  the  Brazos — ^from  Point  Isabel  to 
Brownsville,  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  find  abroad  the  capital  necessary  for 
their  construction,  and  exposed  to  the  delays  and  difficulties  always  attending  the 
investment  of  large  sums  in  distant  enterprises.  And  the  thousand  minor  and  local 
improvements  within  the  different  counties  are  forced  to  languish  for  want  of 
means,  or  are  effected  in  an  imperfect  manner  by  onerous  and  partial  taxation. 

The  position  and  prospects  of  the  state  would  be  different,  and  the  financial 
credit  of  its  people  much  nigher,  if,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  solicit  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  to  tempt  it  by  neavy  sacrifices,  she  had  within  herself  a  fund  secured 
by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  parties  interested  in  its  expenditure,  for  actual 
and  immediate  operation.  Not  only  the  great  public  improvements  which  have 
been  mentioned,  but  all  chartered  enterprises,  and  the  several  counties  and  towns 
within  the  state,  might  look  to  this  fund  for  more  certain  and  adequate  assistance 
than  they  would  otherwise  reasonably  anticipate.  The  country  would  be  rapidly 
filled  with  an  energetic  and  industrious  population,  and  Texas  would  regain  that 
independence  and  self-reliance,  which  her  union  with  the  great  confederacy  made 
her  momentarily  lose. 

3.— QUE  LAND— ITS  LENGTH  AND  BREADTH. 

The  following  '*  grand  totals,"  showing  the  estimated  surface  of  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  North  and  West,  must  satisfy  anyone  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
large  landholder : — 

Total  surface  of  Old  Territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  square 

miles 994,435 

Total  in  acres 636,428,400 

Total  of  New  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  square 

miles 867,741 

Total  in  acres 555,226,240 

Texas  in  square  miles 325,520 

Texas  in  acres 208,332.800 

Grand  total  of  territories  and  Texas,  in  square  miles 2,1 87,490 

Grand  total  in  acres 1,399,997,440 
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Total  north  of36®  30',  in  iqoare  miles 1,642,784 

In  acres 1,051,381.710 

Total  south  of  360  30 ',  in  square  miles 545,712 

In  acres 348,515,680 

LIVGTH  OF  TH£  UNITED  STATES  SEA  COAST. 

Miles. 

Atlantic  Coast 1,000 

Gulf  do 1,600 

Pacific      do 1,620—4.220 

Totallength  of  "  shore  line," 33,063 

4.— STATISTICAL  HISTORY  OF  MOBILE, 

MADE  UP  FEOM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES,  BY  WM.  D.  HOLLST,  p.  O.  KIMBALL,  AKD 
J.  H.  HUNT,  CITT  ASSESSORS. 


YttUB. 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


No.       Vahia       Vahie  No.  ViUae               Tnhie  TalM 

of            of           of          SmcuU  of  of                   of  ofRad  Total 

Polls.     UorwM.  CixxiMgn       Tax.  SUrefl.  SUtm.  MerchandiM.         Eiitato.  Valaayoa. 

76 96  $41,750  $111,200  $198,000  $350,950 

94 Ill  43,100    101,000  222,500  366,600 

93 123  48,200    157,200  319,400  524,800 

101 136  56,900    185,600  371,000  613,500 

97 158  67,180   £03,000  398,000  668,180 

104 169  71,410   276,100  417,000  764,510 

88 174  ■   73,300   208,000  493,300  874,600 

211 161  59,390   383,300  403,200  846,390 

287 191  85,300    231,300  419,550  736,150 

332 367  119,300   308,950  989,350  1,477,600 

512 382  106,575    168,800  832,125  1,107,500 

334 640  218,800   397,500  1,519,765  2,136,140 

407 706  221,090   535,980  1,535,640  2,292,658 

471 717  215,750   411,956  1,408,327  2,036,033 

527 723  232,240    559,678  1,483,168  2,175,087 

402 1,095  326,700    500,688  1,891,760  2,719,148 

531 1,041  311,555   421,750  2,162,770  2,896,070 

419 887  274,185   540,449  1,294,810  2.109,444 

764 1,535  530,155   975,028  2,623,110  4,118,293 

898 1,856  694,805  1,042,400  3,377,649  5,014,864 

980 2,565  1,000,350  1,143,725  4,611,950  6,756,025 

788 2,411  1*447,000  1,524,160  6,414,425  9,083,135 

617 3,041  1*871,100  2  739,050  18,050,080  22,660,230 

836 3,459  2!721,300  2,97,5,250  27,482,961  33.062,191 

1,487 3,920  1461,200  2,2,53,285  20,407,435  24,121,920 

1,725 2,135  1225,050  3,156,350  21,098,915  24,480,315 

1,4,')3 2,007  1,078,020  1,820,770  13,441,783  16,398,623 

1,372 3,467  1,568,900  2,297,600  17,601,950  21,468,450 

1,615 3,555  1*667,375  2,477,820  16,138,643  20,283,838 

855 3,552  1,471,750  1,676,550  14,773,470  17,921,770 

452 3,963  1705,845  2,329,976  14,053,056  18,098,877 

943 10,000  3,807  1,428,620  2,442,615  12,622,085  16,503,320 

^r?^**"  28,770  42,450  12,690  4,586  1,697.650  2,121,820  12,8.54,650  16,745,345 

S.  15,925  27,590  10,748  3,868  1,323,480  1,760,745  8,638,250  11,776,735 

1,217  16,980  24,680  9,890  4,169  1,544,350  1,891,750  8,943,910  12,431,560 

1,607  6,185  7,846  9,570  3,888  1,600,850  1,728,350  9,300,930  12,629,700 

1,400  7,135  8,685  5,735  3,313  1,345,850  2,041,360  8,577.025  11,985,790 

1,554  87,100  54,740  9,285  5,203  2,493,845  3,336,565  11,698,045  17,670,295 


.•5.— THE  RACES  OF  MAN. 

Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  an  English  author  of  a  book  entitled  as  above,  describes  eleven 
distinct  r^ces  of  man,  founded  on  what  he  deems  essential  differences.  He  thus  enume- 
rates them,  and  the  population  of  each  rare:— White,  350,000.000;  Mongolian,  300,000- 
000;  Malayan,  120,000,000;  Telingan,  60,000,000 ;  Negro.  55,000,000 ;  Ethiopian,  5.000- 
000;  Abyssinian.  3,000,000;  Paupan,  3,000,000  ;  Australian,  500,000 ;  Hollemo^  ,500,000. 
Total 900.000,000.  Dr.  Pickering  argues  that  the  human  race  radiated  from  four  cen- 
tres— one  from  TMbet,  in  Asia;  one  from  Abyssinia,  in  Africa ;  and  two  from  North  aad 
South  America. 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

R.  C.  BRINKLEY,  Esq.,  of  Mimphis,  TiRir. 


WITH   ▲  PORTRAIT. 

No.  9* 


Wx  are  pleased  to  take  one  of  tbe  enb- 
jccts  for  our  Uographical  sketches,  from  our 
thriTiog  and  enterprising  neighbor,  Mem- 
phis, 1  city  that  connects  itself  with  us  by 
many  pleasant  associations,  and  has  been 
warming  herself  into  even  higher  regnrd 
«ver  since  Governor  Jones  good  humoredly 
assured  us  she  was  bat  me  **  upper  fau- 
hourg  of  New-Orkam." 

It  ennasees  oar  satisfaction,  too»  tliat  the 
•nbject  sbovld  be  Mr.  Brinkley,  for  whom 
we  entertain  the  highest  personal  considera- 
tion and  regard — whom  we  have  so  often  met 
in  rail-road  conventions,  and  acted  with,  and 
ever  found  to  be  actuated  bvthe  highest,  and 
aoondest,  and  most  liberal  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  whom  we  truly  oelieve  to  be 
deserving  of  a  high  place  in  the  affections  of 
hit  townsmen,  and  of  all  who  synspathise 
honestly  in  this  great  era  of  progress. 

Mr.  Brinkley  is  a  North  Carolinian  by 
binh.  and  is  still  a  young  roan,  having 
scarcely  achieved  his  thirty  fifth  year.  He 
emigrated  to  Tennessee  quite  early,  and 
prosecuted  the  study  of  law,  in  the  office  of 
the  Hon.  P.  M.  Miller,  at  Jackson,  where  he 
soon  after  entered  upon  tbe  practice  of  the 
profession  with  some  success. 

His  marriage,  in  1841,  with  a  daugbtert 
of  Judge  Overton,  of  Nashville,  who  held 
extensive  landed  possessions  in  and  about 
Memphis,  connected  his  destinies  very  soon 
with  those  of  that  city,  to  which  he  removed 
permanently  in  1843. 

Memphis  was  at  that  period  scarcely  out 
of  h(*r  swaddling  clothes.  Languishing  for 
want  of  capital  and  enterprise,  she  did  not 
seem  likely  to  achieve  those  high  results 
which  had  so  fondly  been  predicted  for  her. 
The  energies  of  her  citizens  have,  however, 
at  last  prevailed. 


Among  those  energetic  citizens,  Mr. 
Brinkley  has  ever  been  foremost  His  large 
prooer^  has  been  managed  upon  such  1^ 
erai  principles  as  could  not  have  otherwise 
than  redounded  to  the  interests  of  the  place. 
Purchasers  desirous  of  improving,  have  ever 
found  him  willing  to  meet  them  half  way  in 
the  disposition  of  lots  upon  favorable  terms. 
He  has  set  the  example  himself  in  improve- 
ments, and  has  constantly  kept  it  up  oy  the 
construction  of  extensive  and  substantial 
buildings  in  the  city,  realizing  thus  an  almost 
princely  income  from  property  at  first  un- 
productive. His  own  residence  combines  all 
the  attractions  that  heart  could  covet,  in  its 
grounds  and  gardens,  and  he  is  now  era- 
ployed  upon  the  construction  of  a  splendid 
edifice  in  Main-street,  which  will  be  an 
ornament  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Brinkley  encourages,  with  a  most 
liberal  band,  every  public  enterprise,  the 
intent  and  effect  of  which  are  to  promote 
the  prosperiw  and  growth  of  Memphis. 
His  time  is  now  inainl^r  employed  in  the 
promotion  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
the  construction  of  plank- roads,  rail-roads, 
and  other  like  enterprises. 

In  the  service  of  the  Charleston  and 
Memphis  Rail-road  he  generously  devotes 
a  large  portion  of  his  time,  and  labors  and 
means,  naving  been  one  of  the  Directors  of 
tbe  company  since  its  organization,  and 
havine  visited  New-Orleans,  Charleston, 
and  ouer  points,  in  its  service. 

In  his  deportment,  Mr.  Brinkley  is  mod- 
est and  retiring  to  a  fault,  though  resolute 
and  determined  enough  when  the  occasion 
requires  it,  and  possessing  a  degree  of 
energy  and  perseverance  few,  on  &  slight 
acquaintance,  would  suspect. 


*  The  other  membem  of  the  series  are  Charles  T.  James  ;  Daniel  Pratt,  of  Alabama ;  William 
Ore^f  and  Henry  W.  Conner,  of  South  Carolina;  John  O.  Winter,  of  Georgia ;  Charles  Le 
Bs' on.  of  Mobile;  Hnmilton  Smith,  of  Kentucky;  Glendy  Burke,  of  Nnw-Orleanx.  We  shall 
follow  with  Edwin  Ruffln,  of  Virginia;  James  Rolib.  of  Ncw-Orleanit;  Absalom  Fowler,  of 
Arkanias  :  V.  K.  Stevenson,  of  Tennessee  ;  and  Cul  Tarpley,  of  Ml8^ifl8ippi,  who  han  the  merit 
of  beiiii^  tlu  earliest  advor.ate  of  our  vropoted  tfew-Orlean*  and  Jnckson  Kail-road;  Gen.  James 
Jones,  S.  C. ;  Gov  A.  B.  Roman.  Ai^riculturist,  Louisiana:  Maunsel  While,  of  Nnw-Orlcanji,  and 
Hon.  Cdwund  Bates,  of  Mi.-pouri.  The  order  will  not  be  observed,  as  we  arc  at  the  di:>po:iiiton  of 
the  engraver.  We  fball  be  thankful  for  suggestions  in  regard  to  leading  practical  citizens 
tbronghoat  all  the  Soathern  aad  Western  States. 

t  Smce  deceased. 
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RDITORIAL   AND   LITBRART  DSPARTMXNT. 


EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  CORRESPONDENCE,  ETC. 

1.— GENERAL  RAILROAD  CONVENTION  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  AND 
WESTERN  STATES,  TO  BE  HELD  AT  NEW-ORLEANS  ON  THE 
FIRST  MONDAY  IN  JANUARY,  1852. 


Thi  people  of  New-Orleans,  as  will  be 
seen  b^  the  annexed  resolutions  and  ad- 
dress, invite  their  fellow  citizens  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  states  to  meet  with 
them  in  a  general  Rail-Road  Convention,  in 
January  next,  and  have  set  forth,  through 
their  committee,  in  an  elaborate  pamphlet, 
which  was  copied  into  the  last  number  of 
this  Review,  me  purposes  of  said  Conven- 
tion and  the  ^eat  lines  of  improvement  to 
be  promoted  oy  it,  basing  themselres  n{)on 
the  necessity  of  a  ^reat  industrial  revolution 
throughout  all  of  tnese  sutes. 

This  will  be  the  Brst  Improvement  Con- 
rention  at  New-Orleans,  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  position,  and  duties,  and 
influences  of  the  city,  and  its  objects  are  en- 
tirely too  high  to  be  affected  by  nvalries  from 
any  source.  The  people  of  Memphis  and  of 
St.  Louis,  and  even  Chicago,  hare  united 
with  other  portions  of  the  Union  in  conven- 
tions of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  held 
in  their  midst,  and  most  assuredly  the 
other  portions  of  the  Union  will  not  regard 
New-Orleans  a  less  important  and  interest- 
ing position  in  the  confederacj)r,  to  be  made 
the  nucleus  of  enterprises  and  improvements 
which  shall  radiate  throughout  all  the  cen- 
tres of  the  South  and  West,  and  bring  the 
Atlantic,  the  Golf  and  the  Alleghanies,  within 
a  common  system  of  Works. 

Invitadons  have  gone  forth  to  all  of  the 
states,  and  cities,  and  towns,  intended  to  be 
embraced,  and  we  cannot  but  rely  in  con- 
fidence that  this  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
enterprises  of  the  age  will  be  met  in  the 
largest  spirit  of  emulation  and  sympathy,  by 
the  appomonent  and  attendance  of  delegates, 
selected  in  numbers  from  the  most  active, 
intelligent,  enterprising  and  well-informed 
citizens  of  the  country.  Such  men,  coming 
prepared  to  represent  the  views  and  inte- 
rests of  their  sections,  with  patientlv  accu- , 
mulated  data  and  information,  will  have  it  | 
in  their  power  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon 
their  times. 

In  this  age  of  eo-operation  and  associated 
efforts,  it  will  not  do  to  underrate  the  influ- 
ences exercised  by  such  bodies  as  have 
become  known  universally  among  us,  and 
have  received  the  title  ofconvftUions.  They 
are  the  great  levers  of  political,  religious,  so- 
cial and  industrial  progress.  The  flippant 
objection  to  them  that  they  end  in  resolu- 
tions and  speeches,  can  have  uo  weight  with 
sensible  men  and  men  who  are  in  earnest. 
It  is  entirely  a  false  and  groundless  accusa- 
tion. Such  conventions  excite  and  arouse 
public  attention — awaken  interest — produce 
debate    and     investigation— elicit     truth! 


These  are  the  natural  and  necessary  pre- 
cursors of  ACTION.  Before  and  after  the 
convention,  generally  for  a  considerable  time, 
public  interest  is  kept  np  in  all  the  neigh- 
borhoods related  to  the  ends  that  are  pro- 
posed for  accomplishment  The  attention 
oi  thinking  men  is  attracted  and  fixed — the 
attention  of  icorking  men  and  eapUalists. 
The  facts  developed  and  illustrated  live  long 
afterwards,  as,  also,  live  those  ameliorating 
influences  engendered  in  the  personal  asso- 
ciations and  co-operating  action  of  members, 
which  put  an  end  to  all  paltry  nvalries  and 
unmanly  prejudices.  Tnese  members  learn 
to  take  a  higher  and  nobler  view  of  their 
duties  and  their  destinies,  and  will  be  found, 
ever  afterwards,  improvingtlie  acouaintance 
they  have  formed  with  each  other,  oy  co-ope- 
rating in  the  great  work  which  brought  them 
first  together.  Who  shall  question  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  into  personal  contact  and 
association  the  active  and  practical  minds  of 
a  whole  country  ?  Such  men  act  upon  each 
other  and  upon  commnnities.  Each  of  them 
will  make  himself  the  repository  of  all  at- 
tainable information  upon  the  subject  to  be 
considered.  He  will  allow  nothing  to  es- 
cape him.  His  interest  and  zeal  do  not 
subside  with  the  occasion.  The  rail-road 
delegate  becomes,  ever  afterwards,  the  rail- 
road advocate^  and  the  centre  of  an  influence 
which  embraces  many  others.  Thus,  as 
these  centres  multiply,  the  great  era  of 
progress  is  advaneea.  Let  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  Convention  be  what  it  may, 
good  must  be  the  eventual  result  If  the 
particular  enterprise  fail,  the  ^erras  are 
sown  of  new  ones.  It  is  here,  as  m  science, 
the  greatest  practical  benefiL<«  to  mankind 
are  often  discovered  in  search  of  the  wildest 
chimeras  of  astrology  and  alchemy. 

We  have  iovited  our  brethren  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  to  unite  with 
us  in  a  Convention  at  New  Orleans.  We 
wish  to  discuss  with  them  matters  of  vital 
interest  and  importance  to  us  all,  and  to 
obtain  the  benetit  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience.  If  we  cannot  co  operate  on  all 
of  our  views,  let  us  at  least  fully  understand 
them.  Let  the  delegations  of  the  several 
states  bring  with  them  the  facts  and  statistics 
of  their  roads  in  operation,  in  construction 
or  projection — their  amount  of  trade  and 
travel,  and  whatever  else  shall  be  for  the 
benefit  of  Southern  and  South-western  im- 
provement. Over  these  let  us  compare 
notes.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be  irrecon- 
cilable diflfereuces  between  us.  At  all 
events,  there  are  certain  roads — many  roads, 
in  which  a  majority,    and    sometimes  the 
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whole  of  the  delegatiuns  can  unite  heartily 
together.    For  example :  the  Tehuantepec 


and  the  Chaitanooea,  Mobile  and  Girard, 
Montgomery  and  Atlanta,  Charleston  and 
Wilmington,  eic,  etc.  They  can  unite 
again  in  the  reflection  that  roads  are  but  the 
feeders  of  other  roads,  and  that  each  one 
will  have  some  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  and  population,  favorable 
to  all  the  others. 

The  Convention  will  include  as  many 
states  as  shall  please  to  unite  with  us. 
Texas  has  her  projections  from  her  sea- 
board, which  are  numerous  enough,  and  she 
talks  of  going  to  the  Pacific.  Lmiifnana 
proposes,  on  the  one  side,  to  run  her  lines 
through  the  prairies  into  Texas,  and  on  the 
other,  from  her  ^eat  river  into  the  heart  of 
Mississippi :  Misnssippi  would  take  up  the 
thread,  extending  it  alike  to  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Alabama  line.  Alabama  proposes 
routes  to  Georgia,  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  the 
Tennessee  River.  Tenriestee  looks  to  the 
heart  of  Arkansas,  and  would  penetrate 
Missouri,  and  is  a  rival  witli  that  state  for  the 
terminus  of  a  Pacific  rail-road,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  plan  she  has  of  penetrating  Ken- 
tucky at  Louisville.  Thus  tar  our  immediate 
neighbor  states,  who  may  be  all  disposed  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  Convention. 
Others  are  invited  to  attend,  for  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  hear  their  plans,  and  see  how 
far  they  are  reconcilable  or  irreconcilable 
with  our  own.  Geor^a  and  Florida,  the 
CaroUnas  and  Virgtnia,  we  are  assured 
will  send  their  del  jgations  to  co-operate  in 
these  great  purposes  of  Southern  prof^ress. 

But  time  and  space  will  not  at  present 
admit  of  our  doina  more  than  furnish  the 
resolutions  and  call : 

Nkw-Orleans,  July  1, 1851. 
Under  the  resolutions  annexed,  inviting 
the  call  of  a  Sout/iern  and  Western  Rail- 
road Convention^  to  be  held  in  NewOr- 
leans    on  the  first  Monday  in  Jantiary, 
1 852, 1  appoint  the  following  named  gentle  - 
men  a  Special  Committee  : 
Glendt  Burke.  Esq.,  Chairman, 
Hon.  A.  D.  Crossman,  Mayor  o/N.  O. 
Governor  Alex.  M  'Uton. 
J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. 
Col.  C.  S.  Tarplky,  of  Mississippi. 
Madnsel  White, 
President  R.  R.  Convention. 

"  Whereat  there  are  evidences  ihronghout  the 
southern  slates  of  an  awakening  spirit  of  enter 
prise  in  the  conatructioa  of  rail-roads;  and, 
whereas  New-Orleans,  from  her  poMition  and 
conneciioof,  U  deeply  interested  in  the  promo- 
tioo  of  these  roads,  and  their  concentration  upuu 
points  which  shall  intersect  with  the  roads  now 
in  projection  from  her  mid»t ;  it  is 

*'  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  this  Convention, 
whose  duty  it  ohall  be  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  Southern  and  Western  states, 


setting  out  with  aU  the  faets  and  statistics  they 
can  gather,  the  various  rail-road  prnjeciioDs  in 
which  these  states  have  a  direct  and  immediate 
interest,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  which  New- 
Orleans  and  Louisiana  is  prepared  to  extend  to 
them  all;  and  inviting  the  people  of  these  states 
to  meet  us  in  Convention,  in  the  city  of  New-Or- 
leans, on  the  first  Monday  of  January  next,  in 
order  to  an  exchange  of  views  and  opinions  and 
if  poacibie,  a  cobceotration  and  unity  of  eflbrt  in 
the  extenmoD  of  our  raiUroad  system. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  committee  have  author- 
ity, during  the  ensuing  summer  and  fall,  to  re 
present  the  views  of  New-Orleaus  in  these  mat- 
ters, in  any  of  the  states  it  may  be  in  their  power 
to  visit,  and  that  the  agency  of  the  press  in  be- 
half of  the  Convention  be  respectfully  solicited. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  re- 
quested to  correspond  witti  the  anthorities  of 
Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  that  state  to 
direct  her  public  works  so  as  to  meet  the  exten- 
sion of  the  New-Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Atta- 
kapas  rail-road." 

New-0rl£an8,  Z5tk  July,  1851. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the 

Southern  and  Western  States  : 

Acting  under  the  above  appointment,  the 
undersigned  cannot  refrain  trom  expressing 
their  satisfaction  in  being  made  the  instru- 
ments of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  late  Rail-road 
Convention,  in  inviting  you  to  unite  with  us, 
in  promotion  of  the  great  purposes  of  rail- 
road improvement  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States. 

The  time  has  arrived,  in  the  progress  of 
this  active  and  busy  age,  when  the  South 
and  the  West  should  be  aroused  to  a  con- 
centrated and  vigorous  eflbrt,  for  the  in- 
crease of  their  facilities  of  intercourse,  and 
for  the  consequent  development  of  their 
industry  and  enterprise  to  which  it  will  lead, 
and  their  advancement  in  moral  and  physi- 
cal power. 

In  particular,  we  invite  the  people  of 
Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio,  to  send  their  delegations  to 
unite  with  the  people  of  Louisiani  and  of 
New-Orleans,  to  deliberate  upon,  and  con- 
cert such  measures  as  will  be  likely  speedi- 
ly to  influence  the  construction  of  a  system 
of  rail-roadv,  connecting  the  Gulf  States 
with  those  of  the  West  and  the  North-west, 
and  radiating  throughout  all  the  interior. 
We  also  invite  delegations  from  others  of 
the  Southern  States,  in  order  more  fully 
to  understand  the  systems  of  works  pro- 
jected, or  being  carried  out  by  them,  and  to 
co-operate  in  the  construction  of^ny  which 
ma\'  have  an  interest  joint  and  common  to  us 
all. 

The  Committee  have  fully  set  out,  in 
their  annexed  address,  accompanied  by  a 
map,  the  general  subjects  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Convention  will  be  invited. 

The  first  Monday  in  January  will  be  an 
agreeable  and  pleasant  season  to  visit  New- 
Orleans,  and  her  citizens  tender,  in  advance , 
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the  hospitalities  of  tb«  city  to  all  who  may 
appear  from  any  quarter  as  representatives 
to  the  Convention. 

Glendt  Burke,    ) 

A.  D.  Crussman, 

Alex.  Mouton,      i 

J.  B.D.  De  Bow,  ) 

C.  S.  Tarplbt,         Mississippi 


.  Louisiana. 


tW  Editors  of  Newspapers  and  Journals, 
thronghout  the  South  snd  West,  are  re- 
quested to  insert  this  card,  and  solicited  to 
urge  the  subject  in  their  columns  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention.  Public  Officers 
and  others  'to  whom  the  pamphlet  will  be 
sent,  are  re<juested  to  urge  the  appointment 
of  delegates  m  every  county  or  town,  by  pub- 
lic meetings,  or  muuicipol  or  other  omcial 
action.  Uail-road  Companies  are  invited  to 
give  facilities  to  the  various  delegations. 

2. — universities,  colleges,  etc. 
1. — Tft€  UmversityoJ  Louisiana,  New- 
Orleans. — We  have  before  us  the  annual 
catalogue,  and  shall  proceed  to  make  some 
notes  from  it  In  the  Law  Department 
there  are  four  Professors.  The  number  of 
students,  last  year,  41 ;  graduates,  1848,  15; 
1849.  22  ;  1850,  25 ;  1851,  30.  In  the  Medi- 
cal  School  there  are  eight  professors :  num- 
ber of  students,  last  year,  matriculated.  88; 
graduated,  41,  etc.  In  the  Academical  De- 
partment. 66  students.  The  CoUeeiate  De- 
partmsiU  has  just  been  organized  by  the 
election  of  the  Hon.  Tbeo.  McCaleb  as  pre- 
sident of  the  University,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment uf  several  new  professors.  The  list 
now  stands — 


Faculty  Collegiate  Department. 
Hon.  Theodore  H.  McCaleb,  LL.  D.,  Pre- 
sident ;  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy ;  J.  Lawrence  Smith. 
M,  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Miner- 
alogy ;  Richard  H.  Chilton,  Professor  of 
Geology ;  Claudius  W.  Sears,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  Wil- 
liam C.  Duncan,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature ; 
M.  Marc  Roux,  Professor  of  the  French 
Language  and  Literature ;  Hermann  Kohl- 
meyer,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Orienul  Languages  and  Literature. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Collegiate 
Department  is  similar  to  that  of  most  of  the 
colleges  of  the  Union,  and  the  same  pre- 
paration is  required  for  its  classes.  Com* 
mencemeni  day,  annually,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  April. 

The  Department  will  go  into  operation  on 
the  first  fkonday  in  November  next,  with 
both  a  freshman  and  a  sophomore  class,  and 
the  prospects  for  a  large  increase  of  stu 
dents  ore  very  flattering.  The  people  of 
New-Orleans,  of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  South- 
.west  should  foster  this  institution  Terms 
will  be  most  favorable,  and  can  be  learned 
by  application  to  Professor  Wm.  C.  Dun- 
can, who  will  furnish  catalogues  when  de- 
sired. 


^.-- Centenary  College,  Jackson,  Loui*- 
iana.  There  are  seven  professors  and  in- 
Btructors.  Students  in  the  senior  class,  9; 
junior,  14;  sophomore,  27;  freshmen,  47; 
preparatory  department,  76;  primary  de- 
partment, 46;  total  students,  219.  There 
18,  also,  a^  special  scientific  course  pursued 
when  desired.  This  institution  is  now  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition. 

3. — Female  Institute,  Sommerville,  Ten- 
nessee.-—We  have  received  the  annual  cata- 
logue, directed  in  a  fair  hand,  and  have  been 
informed  by  our  intelligent  a^  ent,  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn,  who  lately  visited  the  institute,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ones  in  the 
western  country.  The  principal  is  Dr.  J. 
H.  Jurjr,  who  has  five  assistants.  The 
*' Recapitulation "  shows  118  students,  to 
wit:  collegiate  class,  23;  preparatory,  52; 
primary,  39;  irregular,  4.  Sommerville  is 
situated  in  Fayette  county,  about  fifty  miles, 
we  believe,  east  of  Memphis.  We  thinJi 
we  have  heard  of  the  place  very  often. 

^ "  The  institution  is  chartered  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  state  with  collegiate  powers, 
and  young  ladies  accomplishing  a  full  course 
of  study  here,  or  having  taken  a  part  of  the 
course  at  another  school,  and  completing  the 
collegiate  course  at  this,  will  be  entitled  to 
graduation  with  the  full  honors  of  the  Listi- 
tution.'' 


3. — 1.  COT  TOW  FACTORY  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 

A  proposition  has  lately  been  set  on  foot 
in  New -Orleans  for  the  esiahliahment  of  a 
cotton  factory,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
upon  a  very  extensive  basis,  but  whether 
there  is  enterprise  among  us  enough  for  the 

Eurpose  may  be  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  We 
elieve  in  the  entire  practicability  of  such 
an  establishment,  and  nave  often  said  so  in 
our  pages,  and  furnished  abundant  statistical 
data  in  proof.  We  have  thought  that  the 
splendid  foundry  building  of  the  late  Mr. 
Whitney  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
would  be  an  admirable  location,  and  no  doubt 
I  they  could  be  procured  on  most  moderate 
terms.  There  is  a  fine  field  for  cotton  ma- 
nufactures in  the  state,  and  we  would  es- 
pecially desi^ate  Shrevefiort,  Baton  Rouge, 
Clinton,  Laiayette,  and  Algiers,  as  admir- 
able points  for  the  most  extensive  establish- 
ments. Nothing  is  wanted  but  a  fair  be- 
ginning. 

The  project  at  present  on  foot  is  to  form  a 
company  of  $150,000  to  $250,000  capital,  and 
to  purchase  the  extensive  grounds  and  build- 
ings of  Milbank  &  Co.,  on  the  levee  in  La- 
fayette, now  used  as  flouring  mills,  for  the 
sum  of  $5.'>,000,  twenty -thousand  dollars  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  in  stock.  This  proper- 
ty cost  greatly  more  to  the  proprietors. 

The  machinery  and  works,  in  complete 
order,  sufficient  to  run  6,000  spindles  and 
150  looms,  certain  parties  undertake  to  sup- 
ply for  $80,000,  ten  thousand  dollars  uf 
which  is  to  be  taken  out  in  stock. 
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Though  we  regard  the  plan  in  seneral  with 
fayor,  we  believe  that  the  machinery  might 
be  procured  upon  much  more  advantageous 
terms.  We  think  thai  General  James, of 
Rhode  Island,  would  furnish  a  factory  of 
10,000  spindles  at  New-Orleans,  and  take 
#75,000,  or  $100,000  in  8U>ck.  He  haa  auch 
«n  interest  in  the  Charleston  mills. 


4. — RRYIEWS,  MAGAZINES,   &C. 

1.  McCuJhck's  Universal   Gazftle&r :   A 
Diciionarv,  Geographical,  Statistical  and 
Historical,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places, 
and   Principal    Natural    Objects   in    the 
World.  1851.  2  vols. 
This  is  one  of  the  roost  valuable  and  best 
works  of  the  age,  and  is  altogf?tber  too  well 
known  to  require  any  panegyric  from   us. 
Having  lately  obtained  the  American  edition 
from  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  we  feel  it 
a  duty  to  remind  our  readers  of  its  merits. 
Mr.  Daniel  Haskell,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  is  the  author  of   the 
American  articles,  which  are  brought  down 
nearly  to  date. 

9.  Brande'i  Encydoptedia :  This  is  also 
one  of  the  massive  publications  of  the 
Messrs.  Harpers  which  have  added  so  much 
reputation  to  their  House.  It  consists  of 
about  1,400  pages,  and  comprises  a  com- 
plete dictionary  of  science,  literature  and  art. 
Tlie  discussions  include  a  complete  history, 
description,  &c.,  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  with 
the  derivation  and  definition  of  all  the  terms 
in  een<'ral  use.  Mr.  Brande  is  connected 
with  the  English  mint,  and  is  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  and  has  been  assisted  by  a  great 
number  of  scientific  gentlemen.  The  work 
i«  largely  illustrated. 

3.  Hallam*$  Constitvtional  Hitttoryof 
Enalnnd :  This  work  embraces  that  period 
of  History, most  deeply  marking  the  progress 
of  the  British  Constitution,  mduded  be- 
tween the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the 
death  of  George  II.,  and  is  by  the  author  of 
those  productions  of  world-wide  fame,  **  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages ;"  and  "  The 
Literature  of  Europe  during  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  Centuries."  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  a  clear  idea  of  English  liberty, 
and  indeed  of  our  own  institutions,  without 
running  over  this  whole  period.  Hallam's 
work  is  indispensable  for  the  political  stu- 
dent and  statesman.  New-York :  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

4.  Monettift  Hittorvofthe  Vallfyofthe 
Minnnnippi :  When  die  work  was  publish- 
ed, a  few  years  ago,  we  reviewed  it  elabo- 
rately, and  expressed  our  admiration  with 
its  general  fullness  and  accuracy.  Since 
that  period  we  have  published  several  cri- 
ticisms ;  and  rejoinders  from  the  pen  of  the 
author,  whose  recent  decease  was  a  public 
loss.    In  our    July  No.  we    presented    a 


biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Monette,  with 
many  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  pro-  ' 
gress  of  his  historical  labors,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  some  editor  would  be  found 
for  his  valuable  manuscripts  which  were 
nearly  ready  for  the  press.  The  Messrs.  Har- 
pers would  do  well  to  add  them  as  sub* 
sequent  volumes  to  this  work.  The  two 
volumes  before  us  furnish  a  graphic  view 
of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  three  great 
powers,  of  Spain,  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  subsequent  occupation.  settle> 
ment  and  extension  of  civil  government  by 
the  United  States.  It  is  brought  down  to 
1846.    New-Orleans :  J.  C.  Morgan. 

5.  New-Orieatii  Medical  JoumcU.—The 
leading  paper  in  this  No.  for  July,  is  from 
the  pen  ot  Dr.  Dowler,  and  is  one  of  those 
truly  profound  and  learned  papers  which  be 
occasioiiallv  contributes  to  the  press.  The 
subject  is  the  unity  of  nervous  action.  If 
any  higher  proof  than  his  labors  could  hm 
required  of  the  high  rank  9f  Dr.  Dowler 
in  the  scientific  world,  we  could  find  it  in 
the  respect,  and  regard,  and  confidence,  of 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Morton,  which  he  en- 
joyed in  an  eminent  degree. 

6.  AtMriean  Journal  of  Science  an 
Art. — Conducted  by  Silliman,  NewHaveni 
•5  per  annum,  Jul^  No.,  1851.  Contents : 
Meteorological  Comcidences  ;  Crystals,  by 
W.  P.  Blake  ;  Thermal  Waters  of  Asia 
Minor,  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith  ;  Uses  of 
the  Tallow  Tree ;  Coral  Reefs,  by  Mr.  Dana; 
a  New  Sand  Bath,  &c.,  by  Prof.  Norton; 
Microscopes,  by  W.  J.  Burnett ;  Chemical 
Forces,  and  Polarization  of  Light ;  Atmos- 
pheric Magnetism,  by  Professor  Farriday  ; 
Electricity  in  PlanU  ;  Rings  of  Saturn  ; 
Chemistry  and  Physics  ;  Geology,  Zoology, 
Astronomy,  Miscellanies,  Bibliogrspby,  dec. 

7.  Banker's  Magazine, — Boston,  $5  per 
annum,  July  No.  In  the  new  year,  the 
editor  promises  to  do  a  ^reat  many  more 
good  things  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and 
will  embody  in  his  pages  the  following  in- 
teresting works  : 

I.  New  varieties  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins 
and  Bullion,  with  important  details  relating 
to  the  Cobage,  Rules  of  the  Mint,  &c.  By 
Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt  and  W.  £.  Dubois,  At- 
sayers  of  the  U.  8.  Mint. 

II.  The  American  Law  of  Banking.  A 
Synopsis  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Higher 
Courts  of  every  stale  in  the  Union,  upon 
the  subjecu  of  Banking,  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Promissorv  Notes,  Damages  on  Bills,  Usury, 
Notaries  Public,  &c.  The  decisions  of 
each  state  will  be  arranged  by  themselves, 
commencing  with  Maine ;  to  be  followed  in 
order  by  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New-York,  &c. 

III.  History  of  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  W.  J.  Lawson,  Esq.  ;  a  recent  English 
Work. 
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IV.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Early 
Carrency  among  the  American  Colonies. 

V.  Gilbart's  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank* 
ing — eondvdcd.  The  second  American 
edition  of  this  work  entire  (470  pages)  may 
be  bad  of  booksellers  throaghoat  the  United 
States. 

8.  SoHthem  Literarif  Mettenger — Jnly, 
1851.  $5  per  annum.  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Contents  :  Slavery,  as  a  moral  relation  ;  the 
Province  of  Chicas,  in  Peru  ;  Adventures 
of  a  Life  ;  Goethe's  Wtlbelm  Meister  ;  Oar 
Paris  Correspondent ;  Unpublished  Verses 
of  Lord  Byron  ;  Original  Poetry  ;  Editor's 
Table,  &c.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  under 
Mr.  Thompson's  charge,  the  high  character 
of  the  Messenger  in  every  branch  of  litera- 
ture is  amply  sustained. 

9. — London  Quarterly  Review. 

10. — Edinburgh  Review, 
11.    Blackwood's  Magazine.— We  re- 
eeive  regularly  these  valuable  republicationa 
of  Leonard  Bcott  Sc  Co. 

The  *'  Edinburgh"  in  its  politics,  main- 
tains a  happy  medium  between  the  rank 
toryium  of  the  High  Church  party  and  the 
radical  doctrines  of  the  Chartists  and  Re 
pealers.  The  London  ftuarterly,  edited  by 
that  distinguished  scholar  and  elegant 
writer,  Lockhart,  the  son-inlaw  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  though  strongly  tinged  with 
the  ultra  conservative  doctrines  of  the  tories, 
ranks  only  second  to  the  Edinburgh.  The 
*•  North  British  Review"  is  comparatively  a 
new  publicHtion,  being  only  in  the  7th  year 
of  its  existence.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
great  ecclesiastical  movement  in  Scotland, 
which  required  an  orean  to  represent  the 
Free  C/mrch  party.  It  is  edited  by  Dr. 
Banna,  the  son-inlaw  of  the  lamenteid  Dr- 
Chalmers  (its  principal  founder)  associated 
with  Sir  David  Brewster,  whose  brilliant 
articles  on  the  subject  of  Astronomy  and 
kindred  subjects  have  graced  the  pages  of 
the  Review,  and  delighted  its  numerous 
readers.  The  "  Westminster  Review" 
now  also  includes  the  *'  Foreign  Quarterly," 
the  two  being  united  and  published  in  Lon- 
don under  the  title  of  the  **  Westminster 
and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review."  It  con- 
tains all  the  peculiar  features  of  the  two 
Reviews,  ana  is,  consequently,  of  much 
greater  value  than  either  was  when  publish- 
ed separately.  In  its  politics  it  is  decidedly 
Hberal.  More  recently  it  has  become  the 
medium  through  which  Cobden  promulgates 
his  free-trade  doctrines.  Its  litersry  charac- 
ter is  of  a  high  order,  and  itt  information 
in  regard  to  Foreign  Continental  Litera- 
ture is  very  valuable,  containing  much  that 
cannot  be  found  in  any  other  publication. 
Following  these,  comes  *' Blackwood,"  the 
king  of  magazines,  and  the  oldest  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  acknowledged  throughout  the 
world  as  the  beat.  Its  contents  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  general  heads  of  classical 
literature,  biography,  narratives,  historical 


and  fictitious  poetrjr,  critical  analyses  of 
new  works,  dec. ;  while  its  politics  is  like 
that  of  the  '*  London  Quarterly,"  unmiti- 
gated conservatism." 

12.  Rildretks  History  of  the  United 
Stales. — About  twelve  months  ago  we  no- 
ticed the  first  volume  of  this  work  by  Mr. 
Hildreth,  and  more  recently,  we  noticed 
the  first  volume  ol  a  new  series  by  the  same 
author,  which  is  to  embrace  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  We  are  now  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Harper,  through  J.  C.  Morgan,  of 
New-Orleans,  for  the  second  and  third  vo- 
lumes of  the  first  series,  including  the 
period  from  the  discovery  of  the  Continent 
to  the  organization  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Hildreth  is  a  bold  and  copious 
writer,  but  is  a  bitter  partisan,  and  has  too 
many  prejudices  to  be  altogether  impartial. 
We  have  pointed  out  some  of  these  before. 
His  work,  is,  however,  valuable  for  the 
immense  amount  of  material  it  embodies^ 
and  is  deserving  a  place  in  every  library  to- 
gether  with  those  of  Bancrofl  and  Ramsey. 
The  student  of  history  should  be  careful 
not  to  take  his  opinions  entirely  from  one 
side,  but  examine  and  investigate  for  him- 
self with  all  the  authorities  on  his  shelves. 
This  is  more  stricdy  true  of  histories  of  our 
own  rimes,  which  take  the  color,  too  often» 
of  individual  and  party  preferences  and  an- 
tipathies. Mr.  Bancroft  8  work  is  certainly 
not  free  from  objection  in  this  particular. 

13.  Civil  Law  of  Spain  emd  Mexieo. — 
New-Orleans :  Gostavus  Schmidt,  Attomey- 
at-law.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  m 
the  world,  a  Louisiana  book,  and  the  most 
important  we  have  had  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Carleton's  Parttdas.  Mr. 
Schmidt  is  one  of  oar  most  erudite  jurists, 
and  has  given  to  the  Civil  and  European 
law  the  study  of  many  long  and  laborious 
years.  For  some  time  he  conducted  the 
rfewOrUans  Law  Journal^  which  won  a 
very  high  reputation. 

The  present  volume  is  arranged  on  the 
principles  of  the  modem  codes,  with  notes 
and  references,  preceded  by  an  historical 
introduction  to  tne  Spanish  and  Mexican 
law,  and  embodying  m  an  appendix  some 
of  the  most  important  acts  of^  the  Mexican 
Congress.  It  is  dedicated  to  that  distinguish- 
ed barrister  and  civilian.  Christian  Roselius, 
Esq.  In  his  preface  the  author  says,  his 
labors  were  undertaken  in  study  ing  t6e  laws 
of  Spain,  which  form  the  basis  of  so  much 
of  Louisiana  jurisprudence,  and  are  made 
public  by  the  encouragement  of  the  bar  of 
this  state,  and  of  Texas.  He  thinks  the 
work  will  also  be  valuable  in  California,  and 
to  men  having  transactions  with  the  South 
American  Sutes,  and  we  heartily  concur  in 
the  opinion. 

14.  Rena,  or  the  Snowbird.— A  tale  of  teal 
life,  by  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  author  of  Lin- 
da.   A  publication  in  the  neat  style  of  A. 
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Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  are  indebted 
for  it  to  J.  B.  Steel,  of  New-Orleans,  whijse 
stock  of  books  and  stationarv  is  always 
choice  and  rare.  The  fair  authoress  being 
a  resident  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  is  to  ns 
a  strong  commendatinn  of  tiie  woik,  if  its 
9eriu  were  not  sufficient  without. 

15.  MarskalVs  Book  of  Oratory. — It  is  in- 
tended for  academies  and  schools,  and  con- 
tains an  entirely  new  collection  of  extracts  in 
prose,  poetry,  and  dial(^e,  from  distin- 
guished American  and  Gnglish  orators,  di- 
vines and  poets,  of  which  many  are  speci- 
mens of  the  eloquence  of  statesmen  of  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  per- 
tecdy  fair  in  his  selections,  though,  of  course, 
the  north  predominates.  He  has  siven  one 
selection  from  that  fine  speech  of  Webster, 
on  ^  the  death  of  Calhoun,  on  account  of 
which  we  could  forgive  him  very  much. — 
**  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  felt  when 
he.  (Calhoun)  last  addressed  us  from  his  seat 
in  the  senate,  bis  form  still  erect,  with  a 
voice  by  no  means  indicating  such  a  de- 
gree of  physical  weakness  as  did,  in  fact, 
possess  him,  with  clear  tones,  and  an  im- 
pressive, and,  I  may  say,  an  imposing  man- 
ner,—who  did  not  feel  that  he  saw  before 
us  a  senator  of  Home,  when  Rome  sur- 
vived," Ac.  &c.  New- York,  Appleton  & 
Co.;   New-Orleans,  J.  B.  Steel. 

16.  Yeast:  A  jprobtent,  reprinted  with  COT- 
rections  and  additions  from  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine. The  work  is  bjr  the  author  of  Alton 
Ij>cke^  which  had  quite  a  run,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  readable  productiouB  of  the  day, 
despite  of  the  matenalism  and  even  infide- 1 
lity  which  are  but  flimsily  concealed.  The 
author  thinks  thelivbg  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  dying  out,  and  the  mere  outward  letter 
abounding,  and  endeavors  to  show  what  some 
at  least  of  the  young  of  diese  days  are  really 
feeling  and  thinking.  The  style  and  man. 
«er  oftbe  book  are  extremely  attractive. 

17.  Caleb  Field,  a  Tale  of  the  Puritans.  A 
long  preface  treats  hintorically  of  ^e  Puri- 
tans and  the  Cavaliers.  The  story  after- 
warda  is  well  told. 

'  18.  Eastburpf  a  Tale,  by  Anna  Harriet 
Drury.  An  attractive  romance,  published  in 
the  neatest  style  of  the  arts,  and  capable  of 
furnishing  may  hours  of  pleasant  recreation 
in  these  sultry  days. 

19.  Mount  Hope,  an  Historical  Romance, 
by  O.  H.  Hollister.  The  romance  is  of  the 
days  of  King  Philip  of  the  Wampanoags  : 
its  object  is  to  retrace  some  oftbe  faded  and 
now  scarcely  visible  features  of  those  ex- 
terminating wars  that  marked  the  early 
settlement  of  the  English  among  the  abori- 
gines of  what  is  now  called  New-England. 
This  work  and  the  three  previously  named 
above,  are  among  the  beautiful  publications 
of  Harper,  and  are  received  through  J.  C. 
Morgan,  of  iNew-Orleans. 

20,  London  Labor  and  ihsLondom  Poor, 
No»l, 


31,  PiHorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revo- 
httion.    No,  14.  ^^ 

M'le^^'^  ^«w  MoniAly  Magazine, 

The  present  number  of  Mr.  Mahew'a 
work  is  the  most  interesting  yet.  It  is  nearly 
altogether  taken  up  with  the  street-mongers 
ol  hterary  matter  in  London.  Nothing  could 
he  more  curious  and  deeply  interesting.  The 
FiddBook  abounds  in  the  finest  illustrations, 
and  is  the  most  interesting  record  which 
could  be  presented  of  die  Revolution.  The 
Monthly  Magazine  preserves  its  interest 
and  attractiveness,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
grows  in  circulation  as  it  deserves. 

23.  Cotmot :  A  Sketch  of  the  Physical  De- 
Bcnption  of  the  Universe,  by  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  B.  C.  Otte. 

This  is  the  long  expected  and  most  anx- 
lously  desired  3d  volume  of  Humboldt's 
octogenarian  labors.  Like  the  others  which 
we  have  previously  noticed  elaborately,  it 
has  all  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  a  youdi- 
ful  production,  but  combined  with  the  learn, 
ingof  the  greatest  living  geographer.  The 
volume  is  taken  up  with  a  review  of  The 
Realms  of  Space— Natural  and  Telescopic 
Vision— The  Fixed  Stars— New  and  Lost 
Stars— Motion  of  Fixed  Stars— Multiple 
Stars,  &c.    A  number  of  tables,  showing  the 

?)siuon,  &c.,  of  stars,  is  appended.    New- 
ork:  Harper  and  Brothers.  J.  C.Moriran. 
New-Orleans.  * 

24.  The  Daughter  of  Night.  A  Story  of  die 
present  time,  by  J.  W.Fnllom.  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

This  is  a  thrilling  and  affecting  story,  in 
which  is  worked  up  the  incidents  of  that  de- 
plorable life,  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  ia  led 
by  the  English  miners.  The  work  furnishes 
a  sad  commentary  upon  modem  civilization. 

25.  Campaigns  of  the  Rio  Orandeandof 
MBxtco,  unth  notices  of  the  recent  work 
jr^;V>r  Rinl^.    By  Brevet  Major  Liaac 

26.  Dictionary  of  Mechaniee,  Engine 
work  and  Machinery,  No.  33. 

27.  Appteton'sMBcAamee*  Magazine  for 
July. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  works  to 
Messrs.  Appleton  k.  Co.  of  New-York' 
through  J.  B.  Steel,  of  New- Orleans. 

29.  Blackwoocte  Magazine  for  July. 
Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New- York. 

29.  North  British  Review  for  May. 
Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New- York. 

30.  Farmer's  Guide,  No.  21. 

31.  History  of  the  Empress  Joseph  ins 
by  J.  8.  C.  Abbott,  with  engravings. 

32.  Sfiiart  ofDunleath,  a  Story  of  the  Pre- 
sent Time.  By  Hon.  Caroline  Norton.  Har- 
per and  Brothers.  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- 
Orleani. 
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33.— Year  Hand  Book  o/FaOs  in  Science 
and  Art. — The  work  i»  published  in  elegant 
style  by  A.  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  fur- 
nished U8  by  J.  B.  Steel  of  New-Orleaos.  The 
author  is  John  Timbs,  who,  in  this  Year 
Book,  shows  the  most  important  discoveries 
and  improrements  of  the  past  year  in  me- 
chanics and  the  useful  arts,  in  natural  philo- 
sophy,  electricity,  chemistry,  zoology,  bo- 
t'^yi  geology,  geography,  mineralogy,  me- 
teorology and  astronomy.  It  ia  reprinted 
from  the  London  edition,  and  is  altogether  a 
valuable  compendium. 

34. — Service  AJloat  and  AMhare^   during 

tJie  Mexican  War.    By  Lieut  Baphael 

Semmes,  U.  8.  N. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  pub- 
lications to  which  the  late  war  with  Mexico 
gave  rise.  The  author  was  **  flag  lieutenant 
of  the  Home  Squadron,"  and  present  at  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  in  command  of 
the  unfortunate  brig  Bomers  at  the  time  of 
her  loss.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz,  he  was  dispatched  by  Conunodore 
Perry  to  the  citv  of  Mexico,  on  a  mission 
connected  with  tne  release  or  exchange  of 
Midshipman  Rodders,  but  on  reaching  Jalapa 
and  reporting  lumself  to  Gen.  Scott,  that 
officer  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with 
tiie  mission,  and  showed  some  temper.  He 
refused  to  grant  the  rec^uisite  escort,  so  that 
the  Lieutenant  was  obliged  to  remain  with 
the  army,  which  he  did  during  all  its  opera- 
tions in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  attaching  him- 
self to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Worth. 

The  volume  furnishes  a  complete  history 
of  the  war,  but  the  author  is  evidently  no 
friend  to  General  Scott.  He  handles  poli- 
tical questions,  we  think,  rather  slovenly, 
and  lugs  them  in  rather  unnecessarily  at 
times.  He  believes  in  the  "manifest  des- 
tiny "  of  conquest,  but  thinks  the  government 
is  not  bound  b^  the  treaty  of  annexation  to 
occupy  the  Rio  Grande.  His  descriptions 
of  scenery,  life,  manners  and  society  throu^- 
out  Mexico  are  eloquent  and  graphic ;  m- 
deed,  in  these  respects  we  have  never  read 
a  more  attractive  book.  Every  page  is  in- 
stinct with  life  and  animation,  and  Mexico 
seems  to  us,  no  far  as  natural  features  are 
concerned,  the  very  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
The  battles  are  minutely  described  with 
military  skill,  and  criticised  in  several  in- 
stances. We  witness  the  Held — ^the  6ght — 
the  retreat— the  victory,  and  almost  fancy 
oursftlves  in  the  fray,  so  vivid  are  the  pic- 
tures. There  are  several  handsome  illus- 
trations and  occasional  accounts  of  the  in- 
dustry and  resources  of  the  country.  The 
volume  is  published  by  Wm,  H.  Moore  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  may  be  had  of  J.  B. 
Steel,  New-Orleans. 

5.— FENNER'8  SOUTHERN  MEDICAL 
REPORTS. 

The  second  volume  of  these  invaluable  Re- 
ports has  been  issued  from  the  prers  of  Ifew- 
OrUane,  in  handsome  style,  and  can  be  had  at 
tbe  bookstores,  or  at  the  offloe  of  Dr.  Fanner. 


When  the  first  volume  appeared,  we  spoke 
of  it  as  an  important  advance  in  the  projp^ns 
of  Soutkern  medical  Iherature,  and  exprevsed 
the  hope  that  the  work  would  be  sustained 
with  a  liberal  patronage  by  every  one  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  this  region.  We  knew 
tbe  fiict  that  it  has  not  been  liberally  sustained,, 
but  that  Dr.  Fenaer  has  actually  incurred  pe- 
cuniary loss. 

Will  the  profession,  at  leatt,  allow  this  Arom 
so  indefatigable,  laborious  and  intelligent  a  co' 
laborer  as  this  gentleman  is,  and  hna  ever  been,, 
from  his  first  connection  with  the  New  Oi  leans 
Medical  Joikmal  9    We  are  assured  not. 

The  price  of  the  two  volumes  now  published 
is  $5.  In  the  one  before  us,  there  are  reports 
more  or  less  elaborate  for  Louisiana,  New- 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Charletton, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Mi«si8sippi, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  California,  etc  Thei»e  Re- 
ports embrace  much  interesting  material  upon 
the  sanatory  conditiou,  etc.  of  the  localities. 
Dr.  Feoner's**  Monthly  Summary"  upon  New* 
Orleans,  and  his  elaborate  researches  upou 
"  Lead  Poisoning,"  add  an  especial  value  to  the 
work. 

We  frel  it  a  duty  to  analysse  the  publication 
very  fully,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  as  we 
did  the  first  volume  last  year,  but  want  ef  space 
interposes  a  physical  impossibility.  The 
analyses  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

6.— DRS.  BARTON  AND  SIMONDS*  VI- 
TAL STATISTICS,  ETC.,  OF  NEW- 
ORLEANS. 

An  Addrese  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of 
Hew-Orleane,  as  Ulnetrated  by  iU  Aforticary 
Statietice.    By  J.  O.  Simonde,  M.  D. 

Report  to  the  Louisiana  Stale  Mtdical  So- 
ciety, on  the  Meteorology,  Vital  Statistics  and 
Hygiene  of  New-Orleans  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana.    By  Dr.  E.  Barton. 

Wo  assure  these  teamed  and  public-spirited 
gentlemen,  whom  we  recognize  among  our 
most  esteemed  friends,  that  nothing  but  the  se- 
rious accident,  which  put  any  kind  of  extrtion 
entirely  out  of  our  power  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  the  now  pressing  demands  of  the  printer, 
could  prevent  us  fnuu  an  elaborate  examination 
of  their  deeply  interesting  and  kistnieiive 
pamphlets.  It  was  our  wish  and  full  intention 
to  devote  many  pages  to  the  subjects,  and  fur- 
nish a  great  many  extracu.  They  will,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  linow  how  to  make  the 
proper  allowonces,  aud  rest  assured  that  in  our 
next  number  a  Aill  share  of  atientien  will  be 
aceorded  to  thent. 

T-EDITORIAL  NOTES-CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  interesting  paper  of  J.  E.  M.,  upon  the 
"Reasons  of  the  Decline  in  NeuhOrleoMS^''  is 
unavoidably  postponed  to  our  next  We  agree 
entirely  with  tbe  writer.  The  views  of  our 
friend  in  Mississippi  upon  "  fffgro  Manage 
ment"  shall  also  appear.  We  tried  hard  to 
insert  it  now.  We  have  also  an  interenting 
paper  on  "  WiiUain  IFirt,"  and  another  on  the 
**Lifk  of  L^te,"  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf,  which 
shall  have  a  prominent  place  in  onr  next 

Our  greatest  regmt  b,  that  we  are  forced  to 
postpone  with  the  others,  one  of  the  most  in< 
structive  and  valuable  papers  it  has  ever  been 
our  lot  to  meet  with,  from  the  pen  of  D.  J. 
McCord,  of  South  Carolina.  It  shall  lead  off  in 
our  October  No.  The  object  of  the  writer  is 
to  show,  on  Britbh  authority,  that  our  slave 
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iiitftittttioiw  h«re  tended  to  elevate  rather  than 
to  degrade  the  social  a>  well  as  the  poliiical 
character  of  the  South,  aud  that  the  tCnxIiiihf 
in  spite  of  their  prejudices,  admit  the  fact, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  abuite  us  for  what 
they  own  raises 'us  above  our  northern  country- 


8— TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

This  is  the  third  mouth  of  a  new  volume,  and 
we  intend  to  enclose  our  bills.  It  will  not  be 
fair  lo  charge  us  with  over-haste.  Our  work  has 
undergone  great  improvement,  and  ha^  incurred 
enormously  increased  cApense.  Public  favor 
is  everywhere  accorded  to  it  through  the 
country.  Let  its  friends,  therefore,  now  show 
their  hands  in  three  ways : 

I.  By  sending  us  able  and  instructive  com- 
tribuliom*  upon  all  the  subjects  in  our  pro- 
gramme. 

3.  By  remitting  tit  hy  mail,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  a  collector,  and  putiiog  us  to  that  ex- 
fiense,  whatever  it  due  on  the  old  or  new  fear. 
f  the  money  is  not  convenient,  drafts  on  their 
factors  in  southern  cities,  payable  on  sale  of 
crops,  can  be  used  by  us  as  cash.  We  ac- 
knowledge payments  promptly  on  the  cover. 

3.  By  tnereating  our  tubtcription  litU  This 
every  friend  can  do  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
with  little  effort.  We  have  sent  out  pros- 
pectuses in  all  quarters.  Geutleroen,  u»e  them 
in  our  aid.  Hundreds  of  frieuds  have  alrea<ly 
stood  by  us  in  this  way.  Will  not  all  t  With- 
out experience,  no  one  can  apprehend  the 
enormous  outlay  to  which  a  work  like  ours  is 
subject.    Everything  is  cash. 


9.— TO  OUR  NEWSPAPER  AND  OTHER 
EXCHANGES. 

We  do  not  hesiute  to  exchange  in  any  cases 
where  it  is  asked  or  desired,  without  conditions. 
But  will  not  our  ftlends,  the  editors,  under- 
stand bow  much  we  rely  upon  their  friendly 
aid?  A  word  from  them,  in  tlieir  neighbor- 
hoods, carries  much  weisht.  We  solicit,  at  Iea»t, 
a  monthly  line  or  paragraph,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  and  tome  of  the  contentt.  We  exchange 
freely  with  many  papers  that  cannot  po>sibly  be 
of  much  aid  or  advantage  to  os,  and  yet  who 
never  notice  the  Review  at  all,  whilst  they 
notice  aud  insert  long  prospectuses  of  many 
northern  works.  We  solicit  from  )  ou.  gentle- 
men, where  it  is  possible,  to  insert  our  pros- 
C)ctus  too.  In  this  waycao  the  work  only  be 
rgely  known.  Those  who  have  favored  us  in 
all  these  respects,  have  our  lasting  gratitude- 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  noticing  regularly  all  our 
periodicals  in  ezchani^e. 


lO.^MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

We  call  attention  with  pleasure  to  the  an- 
nexed advertisement  of  this  distininilohed  and 
most  flourishing  institution.  The  buildings  are 
capacious,  and  on  a  very  splendid  scale.  The 
museum  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  costly 
in  the  country,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  hav- 
ing b(^n  expended  upon  it.  The  anatomical  and 
pathological  departmenu  are  very  complete. 
The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  spe- 
cimens of  materia  medica.  plates,  paintings, 
models,  hooks,  instruments,  Ac,  were  selected 
in  Europe  with  great  care.  The  use  of  the 
New-Orleana  hospital  is  at  tho  serYico  of  the 


college,  the  admissions  Into  which,  number  io  » 
single  year  about  90,000  cafes  of  every  variety 
ol' disease.  The  numbnr  of  students  in  1850-51, 
was  IBS,  from  all  of  the  southern  and  western 
stetes. 

MBDICAI.  COLLKOB. 

The  Lecture*  commence  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, and  continue  lour  months. 
JAMES  JONE?,  H  D  .  Profettur  of  the  Theorf 

and  Practice  of  Mediciiu. 
WARREN  STONE.  M.  D.,  Profettor  of  Sw> 

J.  L.  RIDDELL,  M.  D.,  Profettor  of  Chemittry. 

A.  H.  CENAS,  M.  D.,  Profrttor  of  Obetetriett 

and  of  the  Diteatet  of  VKomen  and  Children. 

A.  J.  WEDDERBURN,   M.  D.,  Profettor  of 

GU8TAVUa  A.  NOTT.  M.  D.,  Profettor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutiet. 

THOMAS  HUNT.  M.  D  ,  Profettor  of  Phf ot- 
ology and  Pathology. 

Y.  R.  LE  MONNIER,  M.  D.,  l>«mofistrator  of 
Anatomy. 
Tkbms  - — For  the  Ticket  of  each  Professor, 

$15;  for  the  Ticket  of  Practical  Anatomy.  $10; 

Matriculation  Fee,  $5;  Diploma  Fee,  $30. 
pg^  Fees  for  tickets  required  in  advance. 
Lectures  and  attendance  in  the  Hospital,  gra- 
tuitous 
Graduates  of  all  respecUble  schools  will  be 

admitted  to  the  course  without  charge. 
Stutlents  requiring  inform  ition  on  this  and 

other  subjects,  will  please  address  themselves  te 

the  Dean. 

GUSTAVU8  A.  NOTT,  M.  D ,  D««i, 


11.— THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  fair  correspondent,  an 
adopted  citizen,  for  a  copy  ol  the  beautiAU 
lines  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  upon  the  great  London 
Exhibition,  and  as  we  think  that  our  readers 
will  all  be  pleased  by  their  perusal,  we  shall 
freely  give  them  a  place  in  our  columns  next 
month.  Our  correspondent  accompanies  the 
ode  with  some  very  sensible  remarks  of  her 
own,  upon  the  position  assumed  by  the  United 
States  at  this  great  gathering  of  nations.  We 
extract  them. 

** '  An  American  in  London'  regrets  that  we 
do  not  make  more  display  at  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion, but  Brother  Jonathan  b  like  all  g«K>d  men, 
he  shines  mo!<t  at  home.  H  is  is  a  well-regulsted 
hou»ebold,  where  the  best  treasures  are  within 
doors.  While  older  nations  had  leisure  to  fol- 
low out  the  gorgeous  dreams  of  art,  the  United 
States,  practically  usolul,  were  employed  in 
building  cities  for  the  surplus  population  of 
more  luxurioiu  nations.  The  eroa  ne  d  heads  of 
Europe  may  appear  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
attract  the  eyes  of  strangers  by  the  useless  glit- 
ter  of  their  jewels  :  but  Brother  Jounthan's  or- 
naments  call  for  higher  admiration — a^  he  is 
splendid  In  the  memories  of  his  heroes  and 
matchless  patriots— brilliants  of  the  fintt  water. 
There  is  no  true-hearted  citizen  of  the  United 
Stittes  who  doea  not  take  with  him  the  prond 
birthright  of  an  American  freeman  ;  and  the 
times  and  prejudices  that  would  coademn  bis 
manly  rejection  of  useles*  pomp  and  titles,  are 
fa-^t  passing  away.  With  the  free  genius  of '76, 
he  irrasps  the  u^eAil,  and  his  prophetic  "  Es- 
celtior"  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  knell  of 
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many  i  useleu  notion  in  public  u  well  m  in 
private  life.  He  it  destined  to  take  the  lead 
among   the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  the 

Ehysical  grandeur  by  which  he  is  surrounded  at 
ome  would  confirm  him  in  this  Idea.  His 
ma^nificeDt  river^  his  lofty  mountains — some 
with  their  uoquenchable  fires  reaching  to  the 
clouds— hb  grand  forests,  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  his  fields,  would  all  seem  to  say, 
**  we  have  been  prepared  for  the  abode  of  an 
applying  intellect  of  corresponding  greatness," 
and  Brother  Jonathan's  generous  hospitality 
extends  the  friendly,  hand  of  welcome  to  those 
who  come  from  aiar  to  share  the  profusion 
which  nature  would  seem  to  have  spread  out  fbr 
a  naw  and  mighty  fiunily." 

J  O.  MORaAWS  LITBRART  DEPOT, 
Exchange  Place,  adjoining  the  Poet- 
Office,  New-Orleans.  New  Books  re- 
ceived, from  June  14th : 

Tk»  Oonquttt  of  Florida  ;  by  Hernando  de 
Soto.  By  Theodore  Irving,  M.  A. 

Romanes  Du$t  from  the  Huioric  PUeer.  By 
Wm.  Sellay,  author  of  the  **  Berber,"  &c 

A  PrucHcai  TrtaUu  om  Bwdmiff  By  James 
Wm.Gilbart  ^ 

King  Arthur:    A  Poem.     By  Sir  E.  Lytton 

Bulwer. 
A    Oomnumtary   on   Eccluia$te$.     By  Moses 

Stewart 
Th6  Serpent  Sybil  in  America.      By  E.  G. 

Squier,  A.  H. 

Otis'  Jbxchange  Tables.    New  Edition. 
Studies  of  Animals,    By  F.  N.  Otis. 
Macaulay's  Miscellanies.      New  and  revised 

edition. 
The  Alhambra.    By  Washington  Irving. 

Jforels. 
ITell  Gusynn :  or,  The  Court  of  the  Stuarts. 
Wing  and  Wing.    By  Cooper.    Pine  Library 
Edition. 

The  Two  Admirals,    ByCooper.    Fine  Library 

Edition. 
Second  Love:   or,  The  World's  Opinion.    By 

Martha  MartelL 
The  Heir  of  Wast  Wayland.    By  Mary  Howitt. 
Oonsuelo.    By  George  Sand.    Fresh  supply. 
Pope  Joan.    By  Reynolds.    Fresh  supply. 
The  Oirlhood  of  Shakspeare's  Beroinee.    Part 

three  and  four— Helena  and  Desdemona. 
Magazines. 
Appleton's  Mechanics^  Magazine. 
Edinburgh  Review. 
London  ^larterly  Reviow. 
Qraham's  Mugasine. 
tendon  Lancet. 
Jfo.  30,  Dictionary  of  Mechanics  and  Enginear- 

tag,  eU. 

THE  MEZIOAir  WAR. 

The  War  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  illustrated ;  embraeing  Pictorial  Draw- 
ings of  all  the  principal  conflicts.  By  Carl  Nebel, 
author  of  '*  A  Pietorial  and  Arehnolog ical  Voy- 
age in  Mexico ;"  with  a  description  of  each  bat- 
tle. By  Geo.  Wilkins  Kendall,  author  of  the 
**  Texan  Santa  Ke  Expedition." 


t^  A  few  copies  of  this  rich  and  magnffl. 
oently  got  up  work  have  been  received,  and 
may  be  found  at  the  ofBce  of  the  Picayune,  and 
at  the  principal  book-stores.  Price,  in  elegant 
portfolio,  $3di  half  bound,  $40.  To  those  who 
wirfh  to  purchase  for  framing,  the  text  and  plates 
wiU  be  sold  for  $34. 


VIROIiriA  BOOKS. 

J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Vii^nia, 
uflfers  for  sale,  in  any  quantity,  the  following: 
Judge  U.  SU  O.  T*ucker*s  Commentaries  on  the 

Laws  of  Virginia. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Memoirs,  Correspondence, 

and  Miscellaneous  Papers.    Boards. 
Proceedings  and  Ddtates  of  the  Viiginia  Coo- 

vention. 
A  Quide  to  Commissioners  in  Chancery. 
Thomas  Jeferson's  ReporU  of  Cases  determined 

in  the  General  Court  of  Virginia. 
The  Virginia  R^orts  of  1799,  touching  the 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 
Professor  Dew's  Lectures  on  the  Restrictive 

System. 
Judge  H  St.  Q.  Tucher's  Lectures  on  Constitu- 

tional  Law. 
A  Second  Edition  of  an  Essay  on  Slavery.    By 

Thomas  R.  Dew. 
Munford's  Reports  of  Cases  Determined  in  the 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia. 
Randolph's  Reports  of  Cases  Determined  in  the 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia. 
Cases  Decided  in  the  General  Court  of  Virginia. 
Hall's  Digested  Index  to  the  Virginia  Reports. 
Branch  if  H»ning's  Collection  of  Maxims. 
Oonstruction  Construed,  and  Constitutions  Vin- 
dicated.   By  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline. 
Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  American  Revolu> 

tion. 
Edgar's  American  Raee  Turf  Register. 
Wells'  Family  Companion. 
The  Laws  of  Good  Breeding. 

J.  W.RANDOLPH  has  published  a  catalogue 
of  his  stock,  with  size,  bincUug,  and  price  of  each 
book,  which  may  be  had  by  applying  at  No.  121 
Main-street,  Richmond. 


OOOPER'S  WELL. 
Tbc  undersigned  having  made  considerable 
improvement  this  season  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  all 
who  are  disposed  to  pay  a  visit  From  the 
reputntion  of  the  water,  no  oommeuu  are 
necessary. 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week $10  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  day 3  00 

12^  Horses  taken  care  of  on  moderate  terms. 
INMAN  WILLIAMS,  Proprietor. 

*,*  The  means  of  access,  only  37  miles  from 
Vicksburg  to  the  Well,  are  by  rail-road  to  Ray- 
mond. 33  miles,  and  4  miles  staging  from  Ray- 
mond to  the  WelL 

^*  Genert«l  McMakin,  late  of  the  Prentiss 
House,  Vicksburg.  will  officiate,  and  every 
exertion  will  be  mada  to  render  our  guests  com* 
fortable. 


«-^  ERRATA. 

I3P  In  the  article  on  "Diseases  of  the  Cotton  Plant,"  in  July  No.,  it  is  said  on  9lh 
page  the  "rusi,'  instead  of  the  "insects,"  poisons  the  plant;  and  on  same  pa£e.  "the 
ant  makei  its  appearance  next,"  instead  of  the  "  rust,"  etc. 
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BRITISH  COMMEBCIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OFFICES— No.  3*2  Cornuill,  London;  65  Wall  st.,  New- York : 
3§  Camp-street,  IVew-Orleans. 

ESTABLI8IIED  IN   1820 — INCORPORATKD  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Willi  a  rapiia]  of  THREE  MiLLION  DOLLARS;  has  been  in  successful  operation  tliirty 

ara,  and  bus  realized  and  invested  for  the  Tirth^r  security  of  tlie  insured,  a  Bum  exceeding 

iGHT  Hl'Sdred  and  FiFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS;  being  more  thna  would  be  required  to 
reinsure  all  its  outstanding  risks,  as  per  valualion  made  by  the  Auditors  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Coart  of  Directors.     Toitii  amount  for  the  security  of  tiieiusured.  $3,rir>0,000. 

Tliis  Company  makes  Insurance  on  Lives  afier  the  Schldule  of  Rates  contained  in  a  pam- 
phlet wliich  may  be  had  at  their  ollice  in  Ncw-Yorkor  Xew-Orlean?;,  with  Spcrillc  Tables  showing 
the  Premium  required  for  Inaurin:*  the  Fum  of  $!100  on  a  Single  Liie,  for  One  Year,  Seven  Years, 
or  the  Whole  Life.  The  rREMiiMS  of  Persons  Assured  for  the  Whole  Life  may  be  paid 
Yearly,  Half-yearly,  or  (Quarterly. 

Also  the  llates  for  those  who  may  prefer  to  PAUTirrptTE  in  the  Profits.  Showing  the 
Premium  required  to  insure  the  sum  of  :»«1UU  for  Life,  whereby  the  Insured  participate  in  Profits 
and  are  entidod  to  Dividends  thereof. 

The  followinpf  Dividends  have  already  been  made  ; — In  December,  1S35,  SUG-nD  percent.;  In 
December,  1641,  $30-70  per  rent ;  In  December,  1847,  $34  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid. 

Trustees. — John  Catdcy,  Esq.,  Sebnstian  G.  Martinez,  Esq.,  John  Cox,  Esq. 

Directors. — Sir  Robert  Alexander-,  Bart,,  Thomas  Benson,  Esq.,  Ji»lm  Cattley,  Esq.,  Rev.  Wra, 
Falloficld,  M.  A.,  George  Green,  Esq.,  Sebastinn  G.  Martinez,  Esq.,  AichibaldFred.  Paxton,Es«|., 
Dcii7.il  I.  Thompson.  Esq..  (Jeorgc  H.  Wf>oth'^rhead,  M.  D. 

Managing  JJirector. — Eben»'zer  Fcniic,  Esq.     Physician. — Septimus  Wray,  M.  D. 
JianI:t'r^.—y[Q9,<^T^.  (Jlyn,  Halif\ix,  Mills  A:  Co. 

On  Insurance  for  the  whole  ot  Life,  one-half  the  premium  loaned  (if  desired)  for  the  first  seven 
ycare,  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  without  note,  or  deposit  of  policy,  then  to  be  paid,  or  remain  as  a 
permanent  loan,  at  the  option  of  die  insurer.  Premiums  may  be  paid  cither  quarterly,  half  yearly, 
or  annually.     No  extra  charge  for  sea  ruks  to  Europe. 

Hoard  of  Referees  in  yt'/rYork. — His  Ex.  Hamilton  Fish,  Gov.  State  of  New-York,  Stephen 
Whitney,  Esq.,  Samuel  Wetmore,  Esq.,  H«'nry  Giinnell,  Esq.,  Anlliony  Barclay,  Esq.,  H.  B. 
M.  Consul,  James  Gallarin,  Esq.,  J.  Phiili^)5P]ia:nix,  Esq.,  John  Cryder,  Esq.,  John  H.  IJicks,  Esq. 

Survivorships  granted,  Eudownieut.s  lor  cliildren  and  insurance  on  joint  lives,  payable  when 
eitlier  shall  fail. 

L<)ca!  liferce  BmrJ — X^tcOiIrn/i^.—lI.  C.  Cammnrk,  Esq.,  \Vm.  Mills.  Jr.  E?q.,  AVra. 
^^ure,  Es<]..  H.B.  M.  C,    Peior  Conrcv,  Jr.  Es<|.,  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Geo.  Arnold   Holr,  E^q. 

Nnu-()rlcau<  Mimical  E.ciimi)ier.~VA)\y .  JEXNER  COXE,  M.  D.,  130  Julia  street,  who 
will  be  in  attendance  at  ollu-e  dnily  at  1  P.  M. 

^itcitnr. — John  Winthkop,  E-q. 

H.  G.  HE-\11TT,  3"«  Camp  street,  X.  O.;  A^'la  iry  for  the  Soutlieni  States,  and  Superinteiulant 
of  the  Xew  Orleans  Lo.-al  Board,  to  v.-lio-.n  all  coi'iin'inlcatioii3  art!  to  Ik?  addresseii,  and  of  whom 
Pro-|)t.-ctus,  Tiiiiit:  oi"iiare:>.  and  all  informatio!)  can  be  ol^lained. 

3  V  C'Ar.iFORMA  AM)  Si'KC/  Ki.  Kisivs  of  all  kin<l.s.  tak'.Mi  at  a  conirnen^nraie  premium.  The 
*  .Mutual  P»<Mn  fit  of  Loui-iia.ia,'  ai'^  r<'.>tricte'l  i\v  their  Charter  to  ii^.3,0iM  (Mi  a  nin-jle  liff-.  The  sur- 
plus ovt-r  and  uijove  i\\  ii  suui  v.  ■.li  !-<'  tukon  in  the  above  ollice. 


PREMIUM  COTTO>r  GINS. 


E.  T.  TAVr.OR  &  CO.,  proprietor,  ol  th- 
Coliiiiilm:*  C'oUoii  (ini  ftl.imHuOot y,  liav^-  (In- 
tatibrurlioii  to  aiiiHMiiicc  to  their  palioiis  iiiid  tli'- 
plaiitf  rs  ^MjrjernSly,  lliroii.-liniit  tlin  co(ti)n-irro\> - 
U\)i  rr;;iuii,  ihatthiv  arc  pifpur*'*!  to  '•iipi-ly  any 
niimb'Tof  their  oekbrarr'il  I'r"  luiirn  (Jiii!-. 

Whrrr  th.'*f  Qu\»  have  b«;.Mi  oirco  used,  it 
would  bo  (locmcd  u^nle(•o^i♦ur>•  lor  tlir  iiiamir.ic 
turrr-  to  "-ay  a  wonl  in  tlu-ir  thvor  as  llj<;y  {'cc.X 
ooiilhi'Mil  tlio  maclnnoj.  have  Ir-m  brou.'^lit  to 
pu<h  pfrlVctioii.lhal  thrjr  eiii>rii«ir  pi  rfMrmioicc 
will  rncotuiiuMid  thcin,  ill  i>rcr<T(iico  to  all  otluir 
(jiiis*  now  in  u.^o.      Tor  the  ^at^^^acti  iii  of  th<J.>^ 


who  have  nor  nsr<|  th^  Gin<,  nml  ore  unac- 
quaifjft'd  vjih  il»i,-ir  rr-paiaiioi),  the  proprietors 
iicoJ  only  5.iy  thai  the  fii>.t  proiiniuiH  have  been 
uuanlti.i  til  iIp'IU  for  the  bc^t  <Jin  evhibiled  nt 
ihi'  ^T.Mt  St.it')  Fair  h'^ld  at  -Vllaato,  (.ia. ;  also, 
ui  the  Alabama  uinl  (ioor;:ia  Axricullural  and 
M'-chaiii.-s'  Fair,  hcitl  at  r«.lmnbu.s  :  aii.i  at  iho 
Aiiaual  Fair  of'  the  .S.,utli  Cinohna  Institute,  at 
Charb>^ton.  Ta.*  cotton  jiinued  on  lhe«e  Gins 
received  the  tir-t  preniinuis  at  the  exhibition 
hi'ld  ill  Charle-ton,  Soulli  Car<Moi«,  ne.d  evory 
Fair  where  samples  of  cotton  troai  them  have 
l»?<'n  exhibited. 

The  propnet(tr5  have  in  thoir  possession  nu- 
merous cei  till.-. ifs  from  planters  cotton  brokers, 
comln!=^ion  inereliants,  and  manufacturers  of 
•diion  i;God-,  t;>siifyinir  tl»at  the  peiibrni.ince  of 
ilin  •iia?,  and  the  tanipies  produc  ulby  th»  in, can- 
not I»o  ext  elled  by  any  Cims  ever  maniil.icturcd. 

.All  orrlers  fur  Gins,  5?iveucith*»r  to  our  iruvel- 
in;'  or  local  ac'Uts,  or  rorwarJod  to  iho  pro- 
prietors by  mail,  "ill  nlways  receive  pn>mpl 
aiientioii.  Gins  will  be  seat  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  warranted  to  ^'ive  .suli-f.iCtioii. 

Tltc>e  celebrated  Gin  Stands  can  he  procured 
of 

CillF.t.NNVOOn  A.  MORRIS, 

!)!.)  Cttmpgtreet,  iS'etc-OrlcaMS. 

Columbus,  Go.,  MjrcJt,  1851. 
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arOomb's  Labor-saving  Press,  Patented  Feb.  27,  1849. 


THI8  PrvB»  has  proved 
to  be  unprecedeuledly 
•uccessful  as  to  Bp«edi  ease, 
and  convonience.  lUt  ease 
it  such  tbiii  less  than  half 
a  honMhpower  is  required 
to  run  five  hundred  pounds 
«.f  cotton  up  to  iweuty-lwo 
Inches.  Its  speed  is  such 
Ihat  six  hands  can  make 
flAy  bales  In  a  day,  and  or* 
diuary  work  of  five  hsnds 
is  three  bales  to  the  hour, 
fu&d  less  than  one  hour's 
work  or  the  horse  is  ncce»- 
sary  to  make  fifty  halea.  Its 
convenience  is  such  that 
'hands  never  have*cot|oo. 
thrown  into  the  box  over- 
nor  ever  have  their 
I  within  the  box,  con- 
•equenily  it  is  much  less 
oppressive  to  hands  than 

▲MT  OTiICa  PRESS. 


Its  durability  will  proba- 
bly be  ten  times  thai  of 
any  other  PRESS,  and  it  is 
adapted  to  almost  any  gin 
house.  The  subscriber  is 
prepared  to  take  orders  for 
wis  press,  to  be  erected  od 
the  plantation— the  planter 
fiimishing  all  wood  mate- 
rial on  the  spot,  and  assist- 
ance of  two  servant  meo 
to  assist  whilst  the  work 
is  dblng,  and  board  hands 
and  horses,  and  paying 
fVelffht  on  iron,  at  the  fol- 
lowing  rates : 

For  a-  No.  1  Preas,  whfcli 
has  solid  iron  drivers, 
$275  00. 


No.  S  Press,  which  has  all 
iron  Joints  and  wooden 
drivers,  *250  00. 

No.  3  Press,  which  has  Iron  toggle  or  elbow  joiut,  and  works  In  wood  at  top  and  bottom,  $200  00. 

No.  4  Press,  which  has  Iron  bearings  at  toggle  joint,  and  works  in  wood  at  top  and  bottom,  $185  00. 

These  prices  iuclude  the  irous,  nails,  ropes,  and  wood-work.  Ue  is  also  prepared  to  furnish  the  iroo. 
Bails,  &c.,  not  Including  rope,  at  the  following  rates  :— 

For  No.  1  irons,  including  right  to  use  and  working  plan,  9150  00;  No.  S,  9135  00;  No.  3,  fRS  fX); 
No.  4,  $7b  00.  Individual  rights,  cwlth  accurately  drawn  working  plans,  by  which  any  good  workman  can 
srect  the  press,)  at  $40  UO  each. 

The  number  has  reference  to  the  character  or  kind  of  Irons,  and  not  to  the  size,  ease,  speed,  or 
eonvenience,  and  the  comparative  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  as  the  oldest  press  of  this  kind, 
which  is  No.  4,  has  worked  on  only  three  crops.  The  general  opinion  is  that  either  number  will  last  ten 
times  as  long  as  even  the  iron  screw. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  the  manufVictare  and  shipment  of  these  Pkbssbs  complete,  with  a  view 
to  supplying  the  increasing  demand,  they  will  be  furnished  at  a  convenient  point  for  shipment  at  the  same 
price  that  is  charged  tor  them  on  the  plantation,  the  purchaser  paving  (height  and  chaives.  This  enables 
the  planter  to  get  his  P&ess  Ivlthout  trouble,  and  at  a  coat  of  perhaps  not  more  than  ^  more  outlay,  in 
lieu  of  which  he  savkb  the  labor  of  geUiug  timber,  box,  and  door  stuff,  board  of  hands,  tLC^  and  gets  a 
machine  made  of  better  material  than  it  is  convenient  to  get  usually  on  plantations.  The  Passs  is 
portable,  and  can  be  taken  down  and  removed  at  pleasure. 

The  subscriber  will  sell  ?tate  or  County  rights  for  this  Prkss,  whfcli  affords  a  rare  chance  to  secure  a 
handsome  business  either  in  building  or  selling  rights  to  others  to  build.  All  Prkssbs  supplied  by  the 
subscriber  are  guaranteed  to  perform  according  to  the  above  statement,  and  to  be  made  of  good  maieriai, 
and  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Persons  wishing  Pressks  at  any  future  day  will  please  make  their  orders  early,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  executed  in  good  season. 

M'Comb's  Non-Elastic  Tib.— The  use  of  this  Prbss,  and  MXkiHB^s  Nob-Elastio  Tib,  (the  wooden 
hoop  secured  by  an  iron  linli,)  enables  the  planter  to  save  trotD  75  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bale,  as  he  can 
put  and  keep  his  bales  in  shipping  size.  The  subscriber  will  furnish  links,  with  right  to  use,  at  12^  ce&ls 
per  bale,  (seven  links  to  each  bale,)  and  links  and  hoops  ready  to  put  on  at  thirty  cents  per  bale. 

In  case*  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  make  payment  an  the  completion  of  a  Press^  an  accepted  draft  payable 
out  of  tAe  nezt  Crop  kUI  be  taken  ;  consequently  planters  may  have  ikeir  work  done  early  in  tJu  season* 

A3ENT8  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  mONS,  RIGHTS,  &0. 
J.  D.  Spbar  &.  Co.,  Founders,  Mobile,  Ala.  Subtz  &  Hbwit,  Founders,  Louisville,  Ky. 

GiMDRAT  &  Co.,  Monlgomery,  Ala.  (;ro.  W.  Sizbr,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  N.  Orleans,  Lit 

ZiBSBR  &.  L  iNiKR.  Merchants,  Vick»burg,  Miss.       S.  P.  Bbrnaro,  Druggist,  Providence.  La. 
S.  ZiHMBRMAN  &  Co.,  Founders,  Vick«iburg,  Miss. 

In  ail  cases,  the  receipt  for  the  right  to  use  is  a  lithogrnphed  engraving,  signed  by  the  patentee.  These 
are  furnished  to  all  authorized  to  sell,  and  the  public  are  hereby  notified  that  no  others  clidming  the  right 
to  build,  or  sell  irons,  are  authorized. 

MxKPUis,    Tbkm.      May  3,  185U.  D.  MXX>MB,  Patbktbe. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  now  using  one  of  "  M'Comb's  Labor-SaTing  Cotton-Presses,'*  on  the  third 
crop,  and  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  truly  a  labor-saving  machine,  and  surpasses  any  thing  uf  the 
press-kind  of  wnich  I  have  any  luiowledge  for  ease,  speed,  and  convenience.  Three  bales  to  the  hour  is 
easy  work  for  five  hands,  and  i.kss  than  half  a  rorsb-powbr  is  necessary  to  make  a  rtvs  hikdrbo 
POUND  bale,  and  only  one  minittb  use  of  that  power.  From  my  experience  with  my  Press,  I  conclude 
that  this  Press  will  lost  ten  times  as  long  as  any  other  Press  in  use.  It  is  much  less  oppressive  to  hands 
than  any  Press  I  have  seen,  it  bein^  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  operators  to  fill  the  box  without  having 
their  beads  within  it  Upon  the  whole,  1  think  it  the  most  important  improvement  in  machinerv  ofbnHl 
to  the  Cotton  grower  since  the  introduction  of  the  Cotton-Gin.  JA.MES  M.  GIB»C)N. 

Warrenton  P.  O^  Warren  co..  Miss. 

Thb  undersigned  having  witnessed  the  operation  of  "-  M'Comb's  LABOR-SAViJto  CorrnifPRKss.''  tsice 

Eleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  heretofore  contend^i  with 
1  making  cotton-bales,  as  it  combines  all  the  advantages  of  ra««,  speedy  eonpenienee^  and  probable 
dwrabilityy  more  entirely  than  any  prt^ss  we  have  seen.  The  bale  is  made  with  from  six  to  eight  revulu- 
lions,  which  one  horse  can  make  with  ease.  Its  peculiar  construction  makes  the  labor  to  hands  less 
oppressive  than  usual,  and  its  location  under  the  roof  of  the  gin-house,  enables  the  planter  to  have  press- 
ing done  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  without  exposure  of  hands.  Upon  the  whide,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is 
the  most  important  improvement  in  machinery  offered  to  the  cotton  growers  since  the  introduction  of  the 
•otton-gln,  as  it  reduces  the  (ordinarily)  severe  labor  of  baling  cotton,  to  a  comparatively  easy  operstioa 

XL  J.  Tullis,  Hinds  County,   Miss.  E.  T.  Montoombrt.  Madison  Co.,  Miss. 

J.  LiPscoKB,  Madison  Co.,  do.  Sahi'bl  M^Coms,  Claibornb  Co.,     do. 

David  E.  Martin,  Warrbn  Co.,  do.  Wn.  Mohtoombrv,  Hinds  Co.,         do. 

A.  K.  MoNTooKBRT,  HiNOs  Co^  do.  C.  W.  Mox-fooMBRT,      do.  do. 

H.  N.  SpBNCBR,  Fort  Gibson,  Claibornb  Co.,  Miss.  May  b.  18S0 
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AfiT,  L-HOW  THE  SOUTH  IS  AFFECTED  BY  HER  SUYE 

INSTITUTIONS.  ,     ,    . 

;.     /     '        ...  '  r  ^-    [t**^**^)     - 

tLAV^RY  AT  THE  BOUTH WHAT  EtEMENTS  OF  CHARACTEft  AlTD  CIVILI- 
ZATION IT  J>EVKLOPES,  ON  HRlTiSH  APTIIORITT,  ANJ>  HOW  THEY  COM* 
FARE  WITH  THOil  OF   THE  NOBTH, 

If  there  is  one  subject,  (says  Mr.  Maokay,  of  the  Middle  Temple,) 
''  If  there  is  one  subject  on  whidi,  more  than  another,  misconception 
prevails  in  this  country,  and  on  which  prejudice  overrides  the  judg- 
ment, and  philanthropy  discards  from  its  consideration  every  notion 
of  practicability,  it  is  that  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  On  most 
questions  connected  with  America,  there  is  a  disposition  in  many 
quarters  to  jump  at  unfavorable  conclusions ;  but  on  no  subject  so 
much  as  on  this,  is  decisions  so  independent  of  previous  examination 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  European  prejudice  fastens 
eagerly  upon  slavery,  as  a  welcome  crime  to  charge  upon  the  Ameri- 
can republic ;  and  philanthropy,,  in  the  headlong  pursuit  of  its  end, 
defeats  its  own  purpose,  by  stumbling  over  the  difficulties  to  which 
it  is  wilfully  blind.  ^'  Few  understand  the  merits  of  the  case,  be- 
cause few  can  examine  into  them.  In  the  general  cry  against  Ame- 
rican slavery  there  is  some  justice,  but  more  of  prejudice  and  mis- 
taken zeal." 

Thus  speaks  Alex.  Mackay,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  late  traveler  in  Uie  United  States ;  and,  no  doubt,  when  he 
thus  writes,  honestly  supposes  himself  entirely  exempt  from  the  over- 
riding prejudice  and  misconceptions  of  which  he  speaks.  He  is,  evi- 
dently, what  is  considered  a  liberal,  intelligent  gentleman,  apparently 
desirous  not  to  misrepresent,  but  to  sustain  himself  above  the  vul- 
gar prejudices  of  his  country  and  times.     But,  notwithstanding^  he, 
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too,  sees  through  a  glass  darkened  and  colored  by  prejudices  that  un- 
consciously exist  in  his  mind.  He,  too,  thinks  slavery  a  great  evil,  a 
crime^  in  the  South  !  Blackstone  should  have  taught  him  that  there 
must  be  intention  to  commit^  to  constitute  crime.  The  crime  was 
long  ago  committed  by  his  country,  and  the  necessity  and  evil  (if 
any  evil)  has  been  put  upon  the  South,  not  by  themselves,  but  by 
his  country,  and  for  her  benefit,  as  the  Bethune  treaty  will  still  show 
in  black  and  white.  Mr.  Mackay  thinks  **  it  hangs  about  the  social 
and  political  system,  like  a  great  tumor  upon  the  body,  which,  how- 
ever,  cannot  be  suddenly  cut  away  without  risking  a  hemorrhage 
which  would  endanger  life,"  and,  therefore,  very  reasonably  concludes 
that  we,  whose  lives  are  in  danger,  ought  to  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine when  the  experiment  should  be  made.  But  our  Northern 
brethren,  who,  for  good  and  valuable  consideration  received,  have 
•signed  the  titles,  and  warranted  and  guarantied  our  possession  and 
full  enjoyment  of  our  "  tumor,"  without  let  or  hmdrance,  forever, 
would  now  not  allow  us  one  day  for  consideration,  but  are  resolved, 
nolens  volens,  for  an  instant  operation,  though  it  should  be  attended 
with  the  trifling  contingencies  of  lock-jaw  and  death.  Thus,  when 
Napoleon  was  endeavoring  to  compel  the  agriculturists  of  France  to 
cultivate  beet  for  sugar,  a  caricature  was  published,  representing  a 
nurse  thrusting  a  long  beet  down  the  throat  of  a  strugglinsr  infant, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Take  it,  honey,  take  it ;  your  daddy  says 
it  is  sugar."  People,  as  well  as  children,  should  be  grateful  for 
favors. 

The  great  objection  to  slavery,  say  these  our  benefactors,  is  the 
immorality  of  the  institution.  And  yet  the  morals,  male  or  female, 
of  the  South,  fear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  North.  We 
verily  believe,  that  the  principles  in  excess,  as  taught  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  Yankee  tricks,  and  have  done 
more  to  degrade  American  character  abroad,  and  to  sow  divisions  at 
home,  than  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  combmed.  But,  say  these 
disciples  of  Franklin  economy,  slavery  d^ades  the  diaracter  of  the 
master,  takes  away  his  "  soft  sauder,"  and  while  it  renders  him  effe- 
minate, it  at  the  same  time  makes  him  passionate,  ungovernable  and 
vindictive  ;  arrogant,  imperious  and  self-willed  ;  cruel,  tyrannical,  sen- 
sual, irreligious  and  voluptuous ;  languishing,  incapable  and  ignorant; 
neglectful  of  his  duties,  moral  and  political ; — in  short,  it  leaves  him 
devoid  of  virtues,  divested  of  charities,  and  deprived  of  the  kindly 
sympathies  which  connect  man  to  his  fellow-man.  This,  and  more 
than  this,  we  have  seen  repeated  over  and  over  in  the  northern  cata- 
logues of  our  demerits.  Such  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  and  politicians  of  Great  Britain  in  '75,  as 
to  the  character  of  their  brethren  in  the  Southern  slave-holding 
colonies  of  America,  and  may  have  helped  to  precipitate  their  govern- 
ment into  those  unwise  and  tyrannical  measures  which  led  to  their 
separation  and  independence ;  but  such  could  scarcely  then  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  when  they  sent  their  Josiah 
Quincy  to  southern  slaveholders  to  solicit  their  aid.  They  were 
not  then  regarded,  either  in  England  or  America^  as  inferior  in  the 
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ffreat  virtues  that  distinguish  a  free  people.  Let  Mr.  Burke  speak, 
tor  there  can  be  no  higher  authority  in  England  or  America.  After 
speaking  of  that  love  of  freedom,  the  predominating  feature  which 
characterizes  and  distinguishes  the  whole  of  the  American  colonies, 
every  one  of  which  were  then  slave-holding  colonies  :  "  They  are, 
therefore,  not  only  devoted  to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to 
English  ideoi,  and  on  English  principles.  Abstract  liberty^  like  other 
mere  abstractions,  is  not  to  be  found— every  nation  has  formed  to 
itself  some  favorite  pointy  which,  by  way  of  eminencej  becomes  the 
criterion  of  their  happiness^^  After  speaking  of  the  probability  of 
resistance  from  the  northern  colonies,  on  account  of  their  dislike  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  same  reason  did 
not  apply  to  the  southern  colonies,  for  the  Church  of  England  formed 
there  a  large  body,  and  had  a  regular  establishment.  "  There  is, 
however,"  says  he,  *^  another  circumstance  attending  these  colonies, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  difference,  and 
makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haughty  than  in  those 
to  the  northward.  It  is,  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have 
a  vast  multitude  of  slaves.  These  people  of  the  southern  colonies 
are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit, 
attached  to  liberty,  than  those  to  the  northward.  Such  were  all  the 
ancient  commonwealths ;  such*  were  our  Gothic  ancestors ;  such  in 
our  days  were  the  Poles ;  and  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves, 
who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people,  the  haughtiness  of 
domination  combines  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  invincible."  "  There  is  no  way  open,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  but 
to  comply  with  the  American  spirit  as  necessary;  or,  if  you  please, 
to  submit  to  it  as  a  necessary  evil."  Can  the  North  not  see  the  ap- 
plicability of  this  advice  to  their  own  encroachments  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  South,  and  the  probable  result  of  similar  contempt  and  in- 
jury ? 

The  history  of  our  revolution  fully  proves  the  truth  of  Mr.  Burke's 
opinion.  The  talent,  the  courage,  the  patriotism,  in  short,  the  vir- 
tues, in  every  relation,  brought  out  by  that  event,  in  the  greatest 
slave-holding  states,  challenge  comparison  with  those  in  any  other 
colony.  Look  at  the  history  of  the  states,  from  Maryland  inclusive, 
-  South,  where  slavery  then  most  abounded.  They  furnished  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  the  Lees,  Carroll,  Mason,  the  Pinckneys, 
Davy,  the  Rutledges,  Sumter,  Marion,  Campbell,  Shelby,  and  a  host 
of  others,  who  may  well  be  contrasted  with  any  that  can  be  claimed 
by  the  North,  although  their  pension-list  is  so  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  North.  There  is  certainly  one  thing  in  which  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  excelled  all  at  the  South — their  universal  response 
when  the  pension-roll  is  called.  Besides,  the  South  had  no  Arnolds ; 
and  from  the  formation  of  our  Union  to  the  present  day,  our  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Randolph,  Tazewell,  Gaston,  Macon,  Lowndes,  Cheves, 
Calhoun,  MoDuffie,  Preston,  Legar 6,"  Crawford,  Forsyth,  Troup,  &c., 
&c.,  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  their  Quincys,  Otis,  Webster, 
Adamses,  Van  Burens,  Clinton,  Seward,  Sergeant,  Binney,  or  any  others 
they  can  name.     The  superiority  of  southern  over  northern  states- 
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men,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  government,  has  been  admitted  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Everett,  and  the  reasons  for  it  assigned  not  much  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  North.  Our  cities  are  quite  as  moral  as  theirs ;  and  as  large 
a  proportion  of  persons  of  character,  education,  and  good  manners, 
can  be  found  in  southern  dties  as  in  those  of  the  NortL  If  the 
North  excels  the  South  in  some  things,  the  South,  in  her  turn,  ex- 
cels in  others.  No  doubt  the  North  excels  in  manu&ctures  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  ship  building  and  navigation ;  but  this,  we  insist,  is 
owing  to  position  and  dlmate,  and  not  to  any  difference  growing  out 
of  our  institutions ;  in  other  words,  the  difference  of  institutions  has 
grown  out  of  position — ^the  simple  result  of  interest,  and  nowise  the 
fruit  of  "  abstract  liberty."  We,  for  generations,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  our  institutions,  and  find  them,  in  our  humble  opinion,  best 
for  us.  Fate  has  thus,  placed  the  European  and  African  races  to- 
gether, and  thus  live  or  die,  they  must,  and  we  solemnly  believe 
that  any  attempt  to  alter  that  relation  now  by  the  indiscreet  hand  of 
a  third  power,  must  produce  the  greatest  calamity  which  could  befall 
either.  "  It  is  of  course  perfectly  easy  (says  the  learned  and  pious 
Dr.  Arnold)  to  say  that  we  will  have  no  slaves,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  make  all  the  human  inhabitants  of  a  country,  what  free  ci- 
tizens of  a  country  ought  to  be ;  and  the  state  of  our  rail-road  na- 
vigators and  cotton  operatives  is  scan^ely  better  for  themselves  than 
that  of  slaves,  either  physically  or  morally,  and  is  far  more  perilous 
to  society."  "  It  is,  says  the  same  writer,  "  the  interest  of  every 
employer  to  get  as  much  work  as  he  can  done  for  the  smallest  sum 
possible.  Where  i^  the  church  most  hated  ?  Where  is  the  aristo- 
cracy most  hated  1  Where  is  the  alienation  of  the  poor  from  the 
rich  most  complete  ?  The  answer  will  always  be :  wherever  the  re- 
lation between  them  has  been  most  exclusively  that  of  employer 
and  employed.  In  other  words,  where  the  relation  has  been  most 
purely  mercenary.  Ida  not  say  like  that  of  master  and  slave,  but 
actually  worseJ'^  The  Dr.  in  another  place  says :  "  The  mixture  of 
persons  of  different  races  in  the  same  commonwealth,  unless  one  race 
has  a  complete  ascendency,  tends  to  confuse  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  all  men's  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  or  by  compelling  men  to 
tolerate  in  so  near  a  relation  as  that  of  fellow-citizens,  differences  upon 
the  main  points  of  human  life,  leads  to  a  general  carelessness  and 
skepticism,  and  encourages  the  notion  that  right  and  wrong  have  no 
real  existence,  but  are  the  mere  creatures  of  human  opinion."  The 
same  great  authority  tells  us  also,  that  among  the  races  of  men,  some 
are  much  more  easily  extinguished  than  others ;  "  being  incapable  of 
taking  in  higher  elements,  [by  crossing,]  they  dwindle  away  when 
brought  into  the  presence  of  a  more  powerful  life,  and  become  at 
last  extinct  altogether." 

To  express  the  belief,  with  the  learned  and  scientific  Morton  and 
Agassiz,  that  the  negro  is  a  different  and  inferior  race  to  the  white, 
seems  to  be  thought,  by  some  of  our  learned  divines,  quite  a  decla- 
ration of  infidelity.  Some  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  gentlemen, 
lay  and  derical,  that  we  know,  think  otherwise ;  and  on  the  high 
Christian  authority  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Arnold,  we  feel  that  we 
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may  safely  rely,  without  doing  violence  to  the  piety  of  any  one. 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  Miscellanies,  p.  147, 160, 161,  says,  that  "he  con- 
ceives it  to  be  a  principle  most  important  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  revelations  made  to  the 
Patriarchs  were  only  partial,  or  limited  to  some  particular  points,  and 
that  their  •pnduct  must  be  judged  of,  not  according  to  our  knowledge, 
but  to  theirs."  "  It  is  very  true,"  says  he,  "  that  there  are  some 
things  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  we  cannot  understand, 
and  part  of  it  possibly  may  be  a  sort  of  allegory  or  parable  of 
which  we  have  not  the  key."  Similar  views  have  been  expressed  by 
some  of  the  ablest  clergymen  in  England  and  America,  as  to  astro- 
nomy and  geology.  With  some,  more  bigoted  than  wise,  in  our 
poor  opinion,  even  the  theory  of  Malthus,  on  population,  has  been 
considered  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  infidelity  of  that  distinguished 
divine.  But  Dr.  Arnold  comes  in  there  to  his  rescue  also,  for  he 
says,  that  he  thinks  God  intended  man  to  multiply  in  excess  of 
food,  or  with  a  tendency  that  wav,  as  a  punishment  K)r  his  disobe- 
dience, and  as  a  consequence  of  his  expulsion  from  the  garden  of 
Eden ; — and  that  the  theory  of  Malthus  is  founded  in  Scripture,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  some  suppose,  antichristian.  (Misc.  160,  161.) 

Having  been  long  acsustomed  to  its  institutions,  the  South  is  satis- 
fied with  them.  It  feels  fully  competent  to  manage  its  own  aflairs, 
and  only  seeks  to  maintain  its  constitutional  equality.  Let  the 
North  boast  of  its  excellence  in  the  various  industrial  pursuits ;  we  do 
not  envy  her,  but  rejoice  in  her  success.  We  are  content  with  our 
agricultural  products,  by  which  they  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
most  cheaply  provided;  agricultural  products,  too,  upon  which  the  lives 
of  many  of  them  depend.  Let  any  one  visit  the  Narra^msett  country  of 
Rhode  Island,  look  into  its  interesting  history,  by  Mr.  Updike,  and 
inquire  into  the  manners,  habits,  and  characters  of  its  ante-revolu- 
tionary, and  of  its  present  people,  and  see  what  a  contrast  he  will 
find  in  favor  of  the  former.  We  have  seen,  known  and  admired 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  present  inhabitants,  and  have  heard 
them  acknowledge  their  general  degeneracy ;  and  though  admitted  by 
all  to  be  now  the  very  best  samples,  yet  it  is  observed  by  one  of 
their  intelligent  old  neighbors  of  this  particular  &mily,  "  that  al- 
though their  family  had  kept  up  the  standard  as  well  as  any,  yet  that 
they  were  as  &r  below  that  of  their  ancestors,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
as  those  who  had  depreciated  most  were  below  us."  {History  of 
the  Narragamett  Church,  326.)  The  reason  is  apparent.  It  hsA 
been  the  most  thorough  slave  country  in  New-England  ;  the  inhaw- 
tants  had  kept  up  the  habits  and  education  of  English  gentlemen  ; 
they  cultivated.their  lands,  and  made  most  of  the  stone  walls  now 
existing ;  and  these  old  walls  may  be,  now,  distinguished  for  their 
decided  superiority,  in  neatness  and  d.urability,  over  those  since  made. 
They  lived  in  large  and  commodious  mansions,  many  of  which  re- 
main to  this  day,  with  their  old  aristocratic  air,  quite  superior  to  the 
little  "  slice-of-blocks,"  which  the  manufacturer  now  hurries  up  around 
the  factory.  They  were  hospitable  and  fond  of  society,  simple  in 
their  manners,  and  elevated  in  their  sentiments,  surround^  by  ^ves, 
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with  abundance  of  horses  and  the  provisions  of  life ;  they  were  a  noble 
people,  and  well  may  their  sons  love  to  dwell  upon  meir  memory, 
and  to  snatch  from  the  ruinous  progress  of  time  every  relic  and  pic- 
ture of  these  olden  days,  however  painful  it  must  be  to  them  to  con- 
fess their"  degeneracy  from  the  old  Narragansett  race." 

The  revolution,  and  consequent  abolition  of  slavery,  have  rendered 
desert  many  sweet  spots  in  that  country,  which  were  once  the  gardens 
and  happy  residences  of  the  most  polished  and  elegant  people.  Her 
fields  are  no  longer  cultivated.  Her  inhabitants  are  now  crowded 
around  her  heated  Motorics,  breathing  fetid  air,  instead  of  the  sweet- 
est that  nature  affords.  Her  great  men  are  gone.  Her  gentry  sadly 
diminished.  Lovely  and  interesting  country,  why  could  not  these 
"  desultory  men,  ever  pleased  with  change"  and  false  philanthropy, 
have  placed  their  hands  elsewhere  than  on  your  happy  lot  1  We 
confess,  with  our  good  old  English  Anglo-Saxon  prejudices,  we  think 
that  country  good  for  little,  whose  institutions  destroy  or  banish  its 
country  gentry,  to  make  place  for  the  factory  and  its  inmates.  As 
far  as  we  have  seen,  we  know  no  country  whose  agriculture  is  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  that  of  such  parts  of  New  England  as  travelers  gene- 
rally see.  We  have  been  told  that  the  system  of  manufactures  would 
greatly  improve  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the  agriculturist ; 
but  the  provisions  for  most  of  the  fectory  workmen  are  now  import- 
ed from  other  states,  and  the  neighboring  farmer  is  undersold,  whilst 
the  price  of  labor  is  raised  by  me  competition  of  the  factories  and 
farmers.  "  In  a  social  point  of  view,  (says  Mr.  Mackay,^  there  is  this 
difference  in  America,  between  the  North  and  South ;  tnat  in  the  for- 
mer, society,  in  its  narrower  sense,  takes  its  chief  development  in 
towns^;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  more  generally  confined  to  the  ru- 
ral districts.  This  difference  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  different 
systems  which  obtain  in  the  distribution  of  property,  and  to  other 
causes,  social  and  political,  which  will  be  presently  adverted  to.  As  a 
general  rule  in  the  North  and  West,  [where  there  is  no  slavery,]  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  country  society,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  The  land  is  divided  into  small  lots,  each  man,  generally  speak- 
ing, occupying  only  as  much  as  he  can  cultivate.  The  whole  country- 
is  thus  divided  into  farms;  there  are  few  or  no  estates.  Hie  rural 
population  is,  almost  without  exception,  a  working  population,  with 
little  leisure,  if  they  had  otherwise  the  means,  to  cultivate  the  graces 
of  life.  As  you  travel  through  the  country,  you  see  multitudes  of 
opmfortable  houses  and  good  farming  establishments,  but  no  man- 
sions. There  is  not,  in  fact,  such  a  class  in  existence  there,  as  is  here 
known  as  the  country  gentry.  A  more  unpromising  set  of  materials 
from  which  to  construct  an  elegant  social  fabric,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived, than  those  northern  Mid  western  farmers.  Such  is  the  phase 
which  rural  life  presents  in  the.  North  and  West,  with  a  few  slight 
exceptions,"  &c.  Yet  of  the  12,113,000  in  these  free  states,  by  the 
census  of  1840,  "  we  have  not  the  more  recent  one  by  us,"  not  as  many 
as  two  millions  live  in  cities,  while  of  the  8,633,400  of  the  slave-hold- 
ing states,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  live  in 
cities.    We  have  just  given  Mr.  Mackay's  account  of  the  state  of 
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society  of  this  great  mass  of  10,000,000  of  Northern  and  Western 
rural  population.  As  to  the  South,  he  proceeds :  "In  the  South,  on  the 
pther  hand,  things  assume  a  very  different  aspect.  In  the  states  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia  land  Florida,  as, 
indeed,  in  all  the  southern  states,  land  is  possessed,  as  is  with  us,  in  lar- 
ger quantities ;  the  owners,  as  in  England,  generally  living  on  their 
estates.  It  is  thus,  that  although  Baltimore  has  its  social  circle,  the 
chief  society  of  Maryland  is  to  be  found  in  the  country ;  whilst  in  the 
same  way,  the  capital  of  Virginia  affords  but  a  faint  type  of  the 
society  of  the  state.  In  the  rural  life  of  these  two  states,  and  in  that 
of  South  Carolina,  [he  might  well  have  added  other  states,  and  par- 
ticularly Georgia,  Louisiana,  Florida,  &c.,]  are  to  be  found  many  of 
the  habits  and  predilections  of  colonial  times,  and  a  nearer  approach 
to  English  country  life  than  is  discernible  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
republic.  The  country  is  divided  into  large  plantations,  containing, 
in  many  instances,  many  thousands  of  acres,  on  which  reside  the 
different  families,  in  large  and  commodious  mansions,  furrounded  by 
multitudes  of  slaves,  and  by  all  the  appliances  of  rural  luxury.  It  is 
thus  that,  removed  as  they  are  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  and  being 
interrupted  in  their  retirement  only  by  the  occasional  visits  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  cultivating 
all  those  social  qualities  which  enter  into  our  estimate  of  a  country 
gentry.  In  the  society  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  but  particu- 
larly in  that  of  the  three  last  mentioned,  there  is  &  purity  of  tone  and  an 
elevation  of  sentiment,  together  with  an  ease  of  manner  and  a  general 
social  aplomb,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  truly  leisure  class. 
Any  general  picture  of  American  society  would  be  very  incomplete, 
into  which  was  not  prominently  introduced  the  phase  which  it  exhibits 
in  the  rural  life  of  the  South.** 

Mr.  Mackay  seems  to  delight  to  dwell  on  the  delightful  society, 
male  and  female,  of  Virginia.  Their  easy  grace,  their  frank  hospi- 
tality,  their  warmth  and  fervor,  proved  very  captivating  to  the  cold 
Englishman.  In  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  he  declares  that  Virginia 
"  is  at  once  the  type  and  the  most  striking  specimen  of  the  social  de- 
velopment peculiar  to  the  slave-holding  states  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board ;  and  it  is  only  illustrative  of  such,  that  I  have  here  particularly 
alluded  to  the  more  distinctive  features  of  Virginian  society." 

Speaking  of  Charleston,  he  says,  "  They  have  neither  the  pretension 
of  the  Bostonian,  nor  the  frigid  bearing  which  the  Philadelphians  at 
first  assume  about  them,  being  characterized  by  a  frankness  and  urban- 
ity of  manner  which  at  once  prepossesses  the  stranger  in  their  favor, 
whilst  they  put  him  completely  at  his  ease.  This  delightful  phase  of 
Charleston  society  is  much  to  be  attributed  to  its  constant  intercourse 
with  the  interior  [the  plantations  in  the  country] ;  South  Carolina, 
in  its  social  characteristics,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  Maryland 
and  Vii^nia."  He  also  reminds  the  traveler  that,  "  as  he  proceeds 
south  from  Philadelphia,  he  will  find  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
negroes  to  the  whole  population  increasing  in  each  successive  town 
which  he  enters.  But  in  no  place  north  of  it  are  they  so  numerous, 
compared  with  the  whites,  as  in  Charleston ;  m  1840,  they  consisted 
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of  little  more  than  one  half  its  entire  population."    And  he  might 
have  said  the  same  of  the  interior  or  rural  districts  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  Cyril  Thornton,  thus  gives  his  evi- 
dence :  '^  The  poles  are  not  more  diametrically  opposed  than  a  native 
of  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  a  New-£nglander.  They  di£ 
fer  in  everything  of  thought,  feeling  and  opinion.  The  latter  is  a 
man  of  regular  and  decorous  habits,  shrewd,  intelligent  and  persever- 
ing ;  phl^matic  in  temperament,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  gain,  and 
envious  of  those  who  are  more  successful  than  himself.  The  former 
— ^I  speak  of  the  opulent  and  educated,  [usually,  here,  those  owning 
the  greater  number  of  slaves,  and  most  in  communication  with  themj 
is  distinguished  by  a  high-mindednesSy  generosity  and  hospitality,  by 
no  means  predicable'  of  his  more  eastern  neighbors."  "  In  point  of 
manner,  the  southern  gentlemen  are  decidedly  superior  to  all  others 
of  the  Union — there  is  more  spirit  and  vivacity  about  them,  and  far 
less  of  that  prudent  caution,  which,  however  advantageous  on  the  Ex- 
change, is,  by  no  means,  prepossessing  at  the  dinner-table,  or  in  the 
drawing-room.  When  at  Washington,  I  was  a  good  deal  thrown  inr 
to  the  society  of  members  from  the  South,  and  left  it  armed,  by  their 
kindness,  with  a  multitude  of  letters,  &c.  Many  of  them  were  men 
of  much  accomplishment,  and  I  think  it  probable,  that  Englishmen 
unconnected  with  business  would  generally  prefer  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen of  this  portion  of  the  Union  to  any  other  which  the  country 
affords." 

Again :  the  Hon.  CSiarles  Augustus  Murray,  the  son  of  Lord  Duik 
more,  and  accustomed  to  the  fii^t  society  in  Europe,  thus  speaks  of 
the  native  female  society  of  New-Orleans,  also  the  pure  of&pring 
of  a  slave-holding  country.  '^  In  manners,  the  Creole  ladies  are  gay, 
lively  and  unaffected,  and  altc^ether  possess  as  much  personal  attrac- 
tion as  has  &llen  to  the  lot  even  of  the  fairest  average  of  the  fair 
creation."  ^^  I  must  aUo  acknowledge  that  I  had  seen  nothing  so  like 
a  ball  since  I  left  Europe :  the  contre^nses  were  well  danced,  and 
there  was  waltzing  without  swinging,  and  a  gallopade  without  a 
romp,  [a  pretty  good  test  of  society.]  The  supper  was  exceedingly 
handsome,  and,  in  one  respect,  wme  superior  to  most  of  those  given 
at  ball  suppers  in  London,"and  not  Wright's  champagne,  usually  given 
on  such  occasions  in  London.  On  the  whole,  he  went  away  much 
pleased  with  the  mirth  and  agreeable  manners  of  Creole  society. 

At  Charleston,  he  says,  "  a  gentleman  must  be  difficult  to  please 
if  he  does  not  find  the  Qiarleston  society  agreeable.  There  is  some- 
thing warm,  frank  and  courteous  in  the  manner  of  a  real  Carolinian ; 
he  is  not  studiously,  but  naturally,  polite ;  and  though  his  character 
may  not  be  remarkable  for  that  persevering  industry  and  dose  atten- 
tion to  minutiae  in  business,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  New- 
England  merchant,  he  is  far  from  deficient  in  sagacity,  courage  or  en- 
terprise. Altogether,  with  due  allowance  for  exceptions,  I  should  say 
that  the  Carolinian  diaracter  is  more  akin  to  that  of  England ;  the 
New-England,  to  that  of  the  lowland  Scotch."  And  all  this,  not- 
withstanding the  early  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  fi^ 
quent  division  of  property  among  all  the  children,  and  the  fiict  that 
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they  are  now  educated  at  home,  and  no  longer  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Murray  proceeds  to  say,  that,  "  while  the  society  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New-York  is  daily  becoming  more  exdu- 
sive  and  aristocratic,  that  of  the  Carolinian  capital  is  becoming  more 
republican."  "  Hie  tone  of  society,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  un- 
der female  control,  struck  me  as  being  very  agreeable :  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  of  that  formality  or  ostentation  which  I  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, I  parted  with  mudi  reluctance  from  some  of  mv  partners  in 
this  condemned  dance ;  [waltz ;]  they  were  pretty,  agreeable  and  intel- 
ligent, and,  in  one  reject,  have  an  advantage  over  most  of  their 
northern  sisters^  (if  the  judge  is  to  be  a  person  accustomed  to  Eng- 
lish society,) — ^1  mean,  as  regards  voice :  they  haye  not  that  particular 
intonation  and  pronunciation  which  I  had  remarked  elsewhere,  and 
which  must  have  strudc  every  stranger  who  has  visited  the  other 
Atlantic  cities." 

Such,  we  have  shown  from  the  best  evidence,  has  been  the  charac- 
ter of  southern  slaveholders  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  down  to 
the  present  day.  Let  the  value  of  institutions  be  judged  by  their 
fruit.  They  have  always  had  English  ideas  of  liherty,  not  French, 
and,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  said,  on  English  principles.  They  never  be- 
lieved that  all  men  were  bom  equal.  They  never  favored  "  abstract 
liberty,"  but  have  had  from  the  beginning  their  own  system,  and  if 
you  please,  their  fovorite  pointy  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  has  be- 
come necessary,  and  therefore  the  "  criterion  of  their  happiness,^  If 
they  are  "  loud  for  democracy,"  it  has  been  for  the  democracy  of  the 
white  man,  and  not  the  negro.  When  they  salute  the  negro  as  a  po- 
litical brother,  they  will  treat  him  as  such,  and  not  as  a  dog. 

All  the  greatest  and  freest  people  of  antiquity  were  slaveholders. 
In  Attica,  Laconia,  and  all  the  other  prominent  states  of  Greece, 
the  slave  population  was  much  greater  than  the  free.  The  people, 
literally,  (the  citizens  only,)  were  in  every  instance  a  small  minority. 
Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  Romans,  Lord  Woodhouselie  {Mr, 
Ty tier)  says :— "  A  virtuous  but  rigid  severity  of  manners  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  Romans  under  their  kings,  and  during  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic.  The  private  life  of  the  citizens  was  frugal,  tem- 
perate and  laborious,  and  it  reflected  its  influence  on  their  public 
character.  The  children  imbibed  from  their  in&ncy  the  highest  vene- 
ration for  their  parents,  who,  from  the  extent  of  the  paternal  power 
among  the  Romans,  had  an  unlimited  authority  over  their  wives, 
their  offspring,  and  their  slaves.  It  is  far  from  natural  to  the  human 
mind  that  the  possession  of  power  and  authority  should  form  a  tyran- 
nical di^sition.  Where  that  authority,  indeed,  has  been  usurped 
by  violence,  its  possessor  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  niaintain  it 
by  tyranny ;  but  where  it  is  either  a  right  dictated  by  nature,  or  the 
easy  effect  of  circumstances  and  situation,  the  very  consciousness  of 
authority  is  apt  to  inspire  a  beneficence  and  humanity  in  the  manner 
of  exercising  it.  Thus  we  find  the  ancient  Romans,  although  abso- 
lute sovereigns  in  their  femilies,  with  the^ia  vitce  et  neds,  the  right  of 
Itfe  and  death  over  their  children  and  their  slaves,  were  yet  excellent 
husbands,  and  kind  and  affectionate  parents,  humane  and  indulgent 
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masters.  Nor  was  it  until  luxury  had  corrupted  the  virtuous  sim- 
plicity of  the  ancient  manners,  that  this  paternal  authority,  degene- 
rating into  tyrannical  abuses,  required  to  be  abridged  in  its  power, 
and  restrained  in  its  exercise  by  the  enactment  of  law.  By  an  appa- 
rent contradiction,  so  long  as  the  paternal  authority  was  absohite, 
the  slaves  and  children  were  happy  ;  when  it  became  weakened  and 
abridged,  then  it  was  that  its  terrors  were,  from  the  excessive  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  most  severely  felt.  Even,  however,  under  the 
first  emperors,  the  patria  poteatas  remained  in  its  full  force,  and  the 
custom  of  the  patresfamiliaa  sitting  at  meals  with  their  slaves  and 
children,  showed  that  there  still  remained  some  venerable  traces  of 
that  ancient  and  virtuous  simplicity." 

At  the  South,  children  aie  never  put  out  to  nurse,  but  are  brought 
up  from  their  birth  under  the  careful  and  jealous  eye  of  the  mother, 
and,  as  with  the  Romans,  non  tarn  in  greneio  quam  in  sermone  matris. 
Southey,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  Shacirach  Weeks,  (a  servant 
boy  of  his  aunt,  with  whom  he  lived,)  to  whose  companionship  he 
was  accustomed  when  a  child,  for  want  of  better  ;  and,  many 
years  after,  speaking  of  "  Shad,"  he  assures  his  friend,  as  if  it  were 
something  extraordinary,  or  not  to  be  expected,  that  were  "  Shad" 
still  alive,  and  he  should  meet  him,  "  be  it  where  it  might,"  he  would 
return  his  salutation  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  We  wonder 
if  there  could  be  found  a  gentleman  in  the  whole  South,  who  would 
not,  under  similar  circumstances,  which  are  not  unconmion,  shake  the 
black  and  dirty  paw  of  Cuffee  or  Sambo  1 

A  great  source,  we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  of  popular  prejudice  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  against  the  slave-holding  states,  has  arisen  from 
a  Yankee  love  of  misrepresenting  and  blackening  everything  at  the 
South.  Some  of  our  reiaders  may  remember  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States,  of  the  "  abolition- 
ist wrecker,"  in  the  railway  cars  between  Chehaw  and  Montgomery. 
"  At  one  of  the  stations  we  saw  a  runaway  slave,  who  had  been  caught 
and  handcuffed  ;  the  first  I  had  fallen  in  with  in  irons  in  the  course  of 
the  present  journey.  On  seeing  him,  a  New-Englander,  who  had 
been  with  us  in  the  stage  before  we  reached  Chehaw,  began  to  hold 
forth  on  the  miserable  condition  of  the  negroes  in  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  some  other  states,  whick  I  had  not  yet  visited.  For 
a  time  I  took  for  granted  all  he  said  of  the  sufferings  of  the  colored 
race  in  those  regions,  the  cruelty  of  the  overseers,  their  opposition  to 
the  improvement  and  education  of  the  blacks,  and  especially  to  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  I  began  to  shudder  at  what  I  was  doomed 
to  witness  in  the  course  of  my  further  journey  ings  in  the  South  and 
West.  He  was  very  intelligent,  and  so  well  informed  on  politics 
and  political  economy,  that,  at  first,  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in 
meeting  with  a  man  so  competent  to  give  me  an  unprejudiced  opinion 
on  matters  of  which  he  ha^  been  an  eye-witness.  At  length,  however, 
suspecting  a  disposition  to  exaggerate,  and  a  party-feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  gradually  led  him  to  speak  of  districts  with  which  I  was  already 
fkmiliar,  especially  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  I  inmaediat^ly  disco- 
vered that  there  also  he  had  everywhere  seen  the  same  horrors  and 
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misery.  He  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  piny  woods  all  around  us 
were  full  of  hundreds  of  runaways,  who  subsisted  on  venison  and  wild 
hogs ;  assured  me  that  I  had  been  deceived  if  I  imagined  that  the 
colored  men  in  the  upper  country,  where  they  have  mingled  more 
with  the  whites,  were  more  progressive  ;  nor  was  it  true  that  the  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists  had  been  successful  in  making  proselytes.  Few 
planters,  he  affirmed,  had  any  liking  for  the  negroes ;  and,  lastly,  that 
a  war  with  England  about  Oregon,  unprincipled  as  would  be  the 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  &ction,  would  have,  at  least, 
its  bright  side,  for  it  might  put  an  end  to  slavery.  *  How  in  the 
world,'  asked  I,  *  could  it  effect  this  object?'  *  England,'  he  replied, 
*  would  declare  all  the  slaves  in  the  South  free,  and  thus  cripple  her 
enemy  by  promoting  a  servile  war.'  The  negroes  would  rise,  and, 
although,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  a  great  loss  of  life  and  property, 
the  South  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  gainer,  by  ridding  herself  of  tlus 
most  vicious  and  impoverishing  institution.  This  man  had  talked  to 
me  so  ratit^nally  on  a  variety  of  topics  so  long  as  he  was  restrained 
by  the  company  of  southern  fellow-passengers  from  entering  on. the 
exciting  question  of  slavery,  that  I  now  became  extremely  curious  to 
know  what  business  had  brought  him  to  the  South,  and  made  him  a 
traveler  there  for  several  years.  I  was  told  by  the  conductor  that 
he  was  '  a  wrecker ;'  and  I  learned  in  explanation  of  the  term,  that 
he  was  a  commercial  agent,  and  partner  of  a  northern  house  which 
had  great  connexions  in  the  South." 

We  have  said  before,  that  even  Mr.  Mackay  is  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
poses  that  on  this  subject  he  can  raise  himself  above  this  "  overriding 
European  prejudice,"  or  avoid  "  stumbling  over  difficulties"  created 
by  his  own  imagination.  We  have  shown,  on  the  most  respectable 
British  authority,  that  in  the  rural  society  in  the  oldest  and  greatest 
southern  slave-holding  states,  there  is  "  a  purify  oftone^^  and  "  an  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,''^  "  ahigh-mindedness,  generosity  and  hospitality," 
rarely  to  be  foimd  at  the  North ;  and  that  "  in  point  of  manner,  the 
southern  gentlemen  were  decidedly  superior  to  all  others  of  the 
Union,"  and  that  "  Englishmen,  unconnected  with  business,  would 
generally  prefer  the  society  of  gentlemen  of  this  portion  of  the  Union 
to  any  other  which  the  country  affords."  Again,  the  ladies  are  found 
quite  as  virtuous,  gay,  lively,  unaffected,  graceful,  and  possessing  as 
much  personal  attraction  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  even  of  the  fairest 
average  of  fair  creation.  Moreover,  these  degenerate,  slave-holding 
gentlemen  of  the  South,  are,  "  in  character,  more  akin  to  that  of  Eng- 
land," than  those  of  New  Englwid  or  of  the  North  generally.  Then, 
really,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman,  they  have,  in  truth,  degenerated 
less  than  any  others  in  America ;  for  what  higher  criterion  of  perfec- 
tion can  we  have  of  mankind  than  an  English  gentleman !  Why, 
and  tiow  is  this  ?  Without  seeming  to  see  where  it  leads,  Mr.  Mackay 
has  given  the  true  cause.  "  This  differenpe  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  different  systems  which  obtain  in  the  distribution  of  property,  and 
to  other  causes,  social  and  politicaV^  At  the  South,  "  the  country  is 
divided  into  large  plantations,  on  which  reside  the  different  families, 
in  large  and  commodious  mansions,  surrounded  by  slaves,  and  by  aU 
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the  appliances  of  rural  luxuries.  It  is  thus  the  opportunity  is  afforded 
them  of  cultivating  all  those  social  qualities  which  enter  into  oiur  esti- 
mate of  a  country  gentry."  It  is  a  mistake,  in  the  author,  to  suppose 
that  there  has  "  obtained  any  difference  in  the  distribution  of  property 
between  the  North  and  South."  In  both,  the  law  makes  a  general 
distribution  among  all  the  children.  We  never  knew  a  ¥rill  to  leave 
the  testator's  estate  to  one  child  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

To  this  "  peculiar  institution,  then,"  (slavery,)  is  all  this  due ;  though 
it  may  not  consist  exactly  with  that  "  abstract  liberty,"  which,  as  Mr. 
Burke  says,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  South  may  be  excused  if  it 
does  not  take  every  ass's  advice,  to  avoid,  if  not  that "  favorite  point," 
at  least,  that  necessary  one,  which,  by  way  of  *'  eminence,"  has  thus 
been  acknowledged,  by  their  enemies,  to  be  "the  criterion,"  not 
**  only  of  their  happiness,"  but  of  their  moral  and  social  superiority. 
We  have  long  been  taught  by  British  literature  to  be  proud  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  and  we  shall  scarcely  now  be  made  adiamed  of  an 
institution  under  which  they  became  so  distinguished  for  the  love  of 
libertjr. 

This,  then,  is  the  evil,  the  crime,  the  tumor  of  Mr.  Mackay,  which 
causes  so  much  shame  to  our  social  and  political  system !  All  the 
good  is  to  be  counterbalanced  by  Mr.  Maduty's  seeing  "an aged 
negro— his  h&ir  partially  whitened  with  years — ^waiting  on  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States !  He,  with  other  negroes,  daily  swept  the  cham- 
ber— the  black  man  cleaning  what  the  white  man  defiles.  Who  will 
erase  the  moral  stain  that  casts  such  a  shadow  over  the  republic  ?" 
Was  ever  such  balderdash  uttered  before  1  "  Near  him  was  the  door 
leading  into  the  gallery.  It  was  slightly  ajar.  Hie  ceiling  of  the 
chamber  was  visible  to  him,  and  the  voice  of  the  speakers  came  audi- 
bly from  within.  Some  one  was  then  addressing  the  house.  I  listened 
and  recognised  the  tones  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia,  the 
great  breeder  of  slaves,  [the  mother  of  that  rural  population  so  much 
nearer  in  approach  to  his  English  gentry,  than  is  discernible  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  republic ;  a  phase  of  society  they  all  so  much 
admire ;  so  pure  in  its  tone,  and  devated  in  its  sentiments,  and  social 
aplomb^  dogmatizing  upon  abstract  rights  and  constitutional  pri- 
^eges.  What  a  commentary  was  that  poor  wretch  upon  his  lan- 
guage !  To  think  that  such  words  should  fall  upon  such  ears ;  the 
freeman  speaking,  the  slave  listening,  and  all  within  the  very  sanctuary 
of  the  Constitution !" 

Did  Mr.  Mackay  never  behold  an  aged  negro,  his  hair  partially 
whitened  with  years,  in  the  drizzling  rain  the  livelong  day,  sweep- 
ing the  mud  from  the  crossing  places  in  an  English  city,  to  let  gen- 
tlemen, like  Mr.  Mackay,  pass,  without  soiling  their  patent  leather ; 
while  these  humane  gentlemen  seldom  drop  one  penny  in  "  his 
crooked  fingers,"  to  quench  the  thirst  or  stay  the  hunger  of  the  poor 
negro,  ^much  more  an  object  of  pity  than  he,  who  has  the  enviable 
birth  of  sweeping  the  Senate  chamber)  1  The  writer  of  this  article, 
on  the  contrary,  a  slaveholder  from  birtH,  yea,  for  generations,  never 
passed  one  but  he  felt  for  him  as  a  distressed  fellow-countryman  fitf 
from  home  and  friends,  whose  demands  for  charity  were  more  obli- 
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gatoiy  on  him  than  those  of  the  white  man.  Did  Mr.  Mackay  never 
read  the  **  Knife  Grinder  V 

The  English  boast  of  their  act  of  emancipation.  The  West  Indies 
had  friends  so  long  as  they  had  creditors  in  England.  The  act  was, 
in  fact,  only  a  liquidation,  at  one  third  of  the  price  of  the  property, 
of  the  debt  due  by  them  to  their  British  creditors.  Their  friends 
were  thus  bought  up.  To  the  poor  of  England,  sugar  was  made 
scarce,  taxes  increased,  and  idleness  made  plenty  in  those  islands. 
The  twenty  millions  did  not  go  as  it  was  pretended  it  would  do,  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  freed  negro ;  nor  did  its  disbursement  disturb 
the  exchanges  of  London,  for  it  remained  there,  and  Jamaica  and 
her  sister  islands  have  been  left  to  stru^le  in  the  wreck,  made  so 
kindly  for  them  by  their  national  government.  Yet  we  are  even 
now  told  by  Mr.  Mackay,  "  to  how  great  an  extent  the  tide  is  now, 
unfortunately,  turning  in  Europe,  if  not  in  favor  of  slavery,  at  least 
of  something  very  much  approximating  to  it ;  whilst  the  public  mind 
is  becoming  imbued  with  the  notion  that,  in  the  course  which  was  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  if  we  have  not  gone  too  far,  we 
acted,  at  least,  with  rashness  and  precipitation.'' 

We  have  given  the  character  of  the  southern  planters,  as  estimated 
by  Mr.  Mackay  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  not  as  they  first  con- 
ceived or  were  told  when  they  first  reached  the  North,  but  after 
being  in  society  with  them  at  home.  Now,  let  us  look  over  their 
travels,  and  notice  the  little  inconsistent  prejudices  which  they  ex- 
hibit here  and  there  before  they  have  made  this  personal  acquaint- 
ance, but  are  only  receiving  their  impressions  from  our  brethren  at 
the  North.  Arrived  at  Washington,  "  what  a  motly  heterogeneous 
assembly !  Within  a  narrow  compass  you  have  the  semi-savage 
'  Far  Westerner,'  the  burly  backwood's-man,  the  enterprising  New- 
Englander,  the  genuine  Sam  Slick,  the  polished  Bostonian,  the  ad- 
venturous New-Yorker,  the  staid  and  prim  Philadelphian,  the  princely 
merchant  from  the  seaboard,  the  wealthy  manu&cturer,  the  ener- 
getic farmer,  and  the  languid  but  uncertain  planter^  In  the  li- 
brary he  finds  "  the  exquisitely  formed  and  vivacious  Creole,  the 
languid  but  interesting  daughters  of  Georgia  and  the  CarolinaSy  and 
the  high-spirited  Virginia  belle,  gushing  with  life,  and  light  of  heart ; 
the  elegant  and  springy  forms  of  Maryland  and  Philadelphia 
maidens,  and  the  clear  and  high-complexioned  beauties  of  New-Eng- 
land." And  again,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Mackay 
gives  a  sketch,  characteristic  of  North,  South,  East  and  West 
"  What  pages  of  history  of  the  Union  may  be  read  in  the  varied 
physiognomy  of  the  House !  Close  beside  you  is  the  languid  Caro- 
linian, accustomed  to  have  everything  done  for  him,  at  his  nod^  And 
yet,  "  in  character,  so  much  akin  to  that  of  England !"  According 
to  the  notion  of  most  Cockneys,  Carolina  and  Geoi^ia  are  the  only 
slave  states,  and  Greorgia  and  Mobile  the  only  producers  of  short 
staple  cotton :  hence  this  peculiar  languor,  and  authority  of  the  nod, 
which,  of  course,  can  exist  in  no  other  slave  state.  Not  three  years 
since,  a  maker  of  gins,  in  Massachusetts,  asked  us  if  they  made 
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cotton  in  South  Corolina  1  How  comes  it  that  the  belleS  of 
Vii^nia  and  Louisiana  are  not  languid? 

But  these  same  languid  ladies  Mr,  Murray  found,  at  home,  "  gay,  lively, 
and  unaffected,  and  possessed  of  as  much  personal  attraction  as  has 
fallen  to  the  feirest  of  creation."  Mr.  Mackay  must  excuse  us,  if,  on 
this  subject,  we  prefer  the  judgment  of  one  of  Queen  Victoria*  6  court, 
quite  above  that  of  a  squire  of  any  degree.  Those  who  knew  the 
members  of  Congress,  from  the  Carolinas,  in  1846-7,  will  smile  at 
the  idea  of  their  peculiar  languor.  In  the  Senate,  he  himself  "  fore- 
most, for  his  pre-eminence  in  talents,  purity  of  intentions  and  lustre 
of  social  qualities,"  places  Mr.  Calhoun,  from  languid  Carolina. 
Could  he  have  meant  such  men  as  Messrs.  McDuffie,  Badger,  and 
Hhett  1  Mr.  Mackay,  perhaps,  can  reconcile  these  discrepancies. 
We  think,  however,  that  they  show  some  inkling  of  old  prejudices 
which  still  over-ride  his  judgment — similar  climate  and  similar  in- 
stitutions produce  similar  characters.  The  same  waiting  upon,  the  same 
obedience  to  the  nod,  and  the  same  climate,  can  scarcely  produce 
"  high  spirit"  in  the  Virginian,  "  vivacity"  in  the  Creole  of  Louisiana, 
and  languor  in  the  Carolinian  and  Georgian.  What  elevates  and  gives 
tone  to  the  gentleman  can  scarcely  make  him  languid.  So  much  for 
the  judgment  of  an  impartial  intelligent  European  upon  the  character 
of  our  people  and  institutions !  It  does  not  move  us  one  jot  to  aban- 
don them.  Prejudice,  everywhere,  must  cause  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  We  have  no  objection  that  the  Englishman,  or  North- 
emman  should  prefer  his  own  institutions.  We  are  content  with 
our  own,  and  do  not  feel  that  we  need  their  aid  to  amend  them.  "  I 
can  assert,*'  says  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  a  Scotch  weaver,  who  traveled  in 
1841-42  in  the  southern  states,  (cited  by  Mr.  Lyell,)  and  who  lived 
and  worked  with  persons  of  that  class,  where  he  was  likely  to  see 
most, — *'  I  can  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  man, 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  I  have  never  witnessed 
one-fifth  of  the  real  suffering  that  I  have  seen  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  members  of  the  same  family 
of  negroes  are  not  so  much  scattered  as  are  those  of  working  men  in 
Scotland,  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  separate  at  an  ear.ly  age, 
when  the  American  slave  is  running  about  gathering  health  and 
strength." 

"  Certainly,"  says  Carlisle, "  emancipation  proceeds  with  rapid  strides, 
and  might  give  rise  to  reflection  in  men  of  a  serious  turn.  West  In- 
dian blacks  are  emancipated,  and  refuse  to  work.  Irish  whites  have 
long  been  emancipated,  and  nobody  asks  them  to  work,  finding  them 
potatoes.  In  the  progress  of  emancipation,  are  we  to  look  for  a  time 
when  the  horses  are  to  be  emancipated  ]"  "  Cut,"  says  he,  "  every  hu- 
man relation  which  has  anywhere  groym  uneasy,  sheer  asunder ;  re- 
duce whatsoever  was  compulsory  to  voluntary ;  whatsoever  was  per- 
manent among  us  to  the  condition  of  nomadic ;  in  other  words, 
loosen,  by  assiduous  wedges,  in  every  joint,  the  whole  fabric  of  so- 
cial existence,  stone  from  stone,  till  M  last,  all  now  being  loose 
enough,^  it  can,  as  we  already  see  in  most  countries,  be  overset  by 
sudden  outbursts  of  revolutionary  rage  ;  and  lying  as  mere  moun- 
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taifls  of  anarchic  rubbish,  solicit  you  to  sing  Fraternity,  6zc,  over  it, 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  new  remarkable  era  of  human  progress  we  have 
arrived  at"  "  My  friends,  I  grieVe  to  remind  you,  but  it  is  eternally 
the  fact :  Whom  Heaven  has  made  a  slave,  no  parliament  of  men, 
nor  power  that  exists  on  earth,  can  render  him  free.  No ;  he  is  chain- 
ed by  fetters  which  parliaments,  with  their  millions,  cannot  reach. 
You  can  label  him  (the  African)  free ;  yes,  and  it  is  but  labelling 
him  a  solecism — bidding  him  be  the  parent  of  solecisms  wheresoever 
he  goes.'^  "  Benevolent  philanderings !"  "  Seeds  of  that  portentous 
disease  now   envenoming  proletarian  life !"    "  Socialism  and  Fou- 
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In  not  a  few  respects  no  kind  of  writing  is  comparable  in  value  to 
biography.  We  have  in  it  the  history  of  a  life,  not  in  detached  por- 
tions,— not  merely  a  high-colored  sketch  of  its  most  striking  incidents, 
but  its  history  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  The  picture,  when  cor- 
rectly painted,  is  not  all  light,  nor  yet  all  shade,  but  a  constant  inter- 
change of  each.  ManVIiistory  is  shown  to  us  as  it  occurred,  event 
by  event,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  The  character  portrayed  forms 
a  complete  whole  ;  its  virtuous  traits,  and  its  unlovely,  alike  depicted. 
So  written,  biography  is  a  guide  of  the  highest  value  to  him  who 
seeks  to  shun  the  quicksands  and  dangers  of  life,  and  to  fulfil  in  his 
own  sphere  the  conditions  of  his  existence.  It  is  a  dissuasive  from 
ignoble  deeds,  and  an  incentive  to  every  worthy  and  honorable  action. 
Man  is  a  creature  of  imitation.  Hold  up  to  him,  then,  a  model,  and 
the  tendency  of  his  mind  will  be  to  conform  to  it,  as  its  natural  pro- 
totype. He  sees  how  existence  has  been  ennobled,  and  a  deserved 
fame  acquired  by  the  praiseworthy  conduct  of  one  who  has  died  and 
left  behind  him  a  glorious  remembrance.  He  proposes  bin)  as  the 
pattern  of  his  own  character ;  he  would  emulate  his  deeds,  and  at- 
tain a  niche  in  that  temple  where  his  image  has  been  placed.  To  fight 
the  battle  of  life  victoriously,  one  can  get  no  better  aid  than  the  in- 
struction drawn  from  the  history  of  those  who  have  already  fought 
it.  The  mistakes  which  they  made,  are  recorded  as  warnings  to  com- 
batants who  shall  come  after ;  and  the  exhibition  of  their  bravery, 
their  patience,  their  fortitude,  their  wisdom,  will  incite  to  like 
efforts,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  final  and  complete  victory. 

But  biography  may  have  an  injurious  influence,  and  certainly  will 
have,  if  its  subjects  be  ill  selected.  And  so  it  is,  not  unfrequently ; 
and  the  minds  of  our  youth;  on  reading,  are  perverted  from  recti- 
tude of  thought,   and  are  yet  worse,  sometimes  tainted  even  to  oor- 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  WilMin  Wirt,  Attorney-general  of  the  United  States ;  by 
John  P.  Kennedy.  A  new  and  revised  edition,  2  vols.  ;  Phila.  LxA  &  Blanchard, 
1650. 
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ruption.  But  we  are  happy  to  see  the  taste  fbr  the  more  worthy  lft»> 
rature  is  becoming  more  widely  disseminated  among  the  reading 
community.  The  lives  of  the  illustrious  of  this,  our  own  country, 
are  being  written  with  ability,  and  received  with  general  favor. 
America  has  produced  many  men,  whom  to  imitate  successftilly, 
would  lead  inevitably  to  an  honorable  feme.  The  biography  of  one 
Such  we  have  lately  read  with  feeling  as  unexpected  as  they  were 
pleasurable.  It  is  that  of  William  Wirt,  once  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States. 

William  Wirt  was  of  German  extraction,  his  fether  being  a  Swiss 
and  his  mother  a  German.  He  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1T72,  in  Bladensburg,  Maryland.  His  &ther  dying  in  1T74,  and 
his  mother  in  1T79,  Wirt  was  left  an  orphan  in  early  diildhood,  with 
but  insufficient  means  towards  his  support  and  education.  Assisted, 
however,  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Cwies,  of  the  Maryland  bar,  who 
afterwards  married  the  sister  of  his  prot^g^,  the  youth  was  enabled 
to  receive  such  instruction  as  was  then  imparted  in  the  private  classi- 
cal schools  of  the  country :  First,  in  Georgetown,  then  at  Mr.  Dent's 
in  Charles  County,  and  finally  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt's,  in  Montgo- 
mery County.  In  this  last  instituticm  he  remained  until  its  dissolu- 
tion, in  1787.  It  was  here  he  received  the  most  useful  part  of  his 
education,  and  formed  that  taste  and  those  literary  habits  which 
moulded  his  subsequent  life. 

Wirt  was  now  fifteen  years  old,  and  his  small  patrimony  being  ex- 
hausted, he  had  to  decide  at  once  upon  some  means  of  support.  At 
this  juncture,  he  was  offered  a  private  tutorship  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Edwards,  an  ofi^  which  he  gladly  and  wisely  accepted. 
He  filled  the  office  two  years,  much  to  his  own  benefit ;  for  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  still  pursuing,  under  many  advantages,  those  stu- 
dies for  which  he  had  already  acquired  that  fondness,  which  he  exhi- 
bited throughout  his  life.  In  1790  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
under  the  son  of  his  former  instructor.  Removing,  a  year  after- 
wards, to  Culpepper  county,  in  Virginia,  he  was  admitted  in  1792  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  that  state,  entering  thus  early  in  life  upon  his 
career  of  usefiilness  and  feme.  At  this  time,  the  library  of  the  fu- 
t^e  Attorney-General  consisted,  as  he  afterwards  related,  of  Black- 
8tone*s  Commentcaies,  two  volumes  of  Don  Quixote,  and  one  of  Tris- 
iam  Shandy,  But  he  had  already  read  much,  and  his  mind  was 
disciplined  by  study.  * 

Mr.  Wirt  soon  acquired  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar.  His 
practice  extended  into  Albemarle  County,  where  especially  he  /orm- 
ed  the  friendships  of  his  fiiture  life.  Here,  in  1795,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Mildred  Gilmer.  On  her  death,  five  years  after,  he  removed 
to  Richmond,  where  he  was  soon  elected  clerk  of  the  House  of  De- 
legates. Early  in  1802  the  Legislature  appointed  him  chancellor ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  he  chose  for  his  second  wife,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gamble,  of  Richmond,  a  woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  tiie  afieo- 
tionate  regard  which  he  exhibited  towards  her  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.  Some  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Wirt,  which  the  author  of  his 
memoirs  has  published,  and  which  form  by  no  means  the  least  inte- 
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resting  portion  of  his  book,  are  addressed  to  his  wife.  They  breathe 
a  spirit  of  tender  devotion  which  coald  have  been  excited  only  by 
yirtues  of  the  rarest  and  purest  character.  In  1803,  Mr.  Wirt  re- 
signed his  chancellorship,  and  began  th%  practice  of  law  in  Norfolk, 
to  which  place  he  removed  in  1804. 

Meanwhile,  (in  1803,)  our  lawyer  had  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  author,  by  tne  publication  of  the  "  British  Spy."  These  letters, 
written  as  pastime,  and  published  originally  in  a  newspaper,  were 
received  with  almost  unanimous  approbation,  and  at  once  gained  for 
their  author  the  reputation  of  an  elegant  and  classic  Writer.  They 
are  written  in  an  easy  and  off-hand,  but  graceful  and  attractive  style ; 
and  are,  altogether,  such  productions  as  would  be  likely  to  strike  the 
fancy  of  the  popular  mind.  At  the  present  day,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  received  with  distinguished  favor,  as  brilliant  compositions, 
written  somewhat  after  the^  Addisonian  model,  abounding  in  choice 
imagery,  and  airy  and  superficial,  though  striking  descriptions,  but 
possessing  not  those  higher  characteristics  which  belong  to  a  work  that 
will  fill  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  our  permanent  literature.  The 
writer,  himself  was  conscious  of  whatever  defects  the  letters  have 
as  artistic  productions,  and  was  more  severe  in  his  comments  on 
them  in  private  letters,  than  a  critic  of  the  present  day  would  ap» 
prove,  or  the  nature  and  number  of  the  faults  seem,  in  justice,  to 
warrant. 

In  July,  1806,  Wirt  removed  from  Norfolk  to  Richmond,  and 
was  retained,  the  following  year,  by  the  government,  as  counsel 
against  Aaron  Burr.  In  his  speech,  made  during  that  trial,  occurs 
the  familiar  passage,  b^inning :  *'  Who  is  Blennerhassett  f  which 
has  since  furnished  staple  for  many  a  school-boy  oration.  His  fame 
continued  to  increase.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Vir* 
ginia  legislature,  much  in  opposition  to  his  previously  declared  de» 
sire.  He  served  but  a  short  time.  Mr.  Wirt's  aspirations  were  not 
for  political  honors.  These  he  estimated  at  their  true  value,  and 
was  ever  averse  from  filling  any  public  station  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, imless  the  good  of  his  country  clearly  required  his  services.  In- 
deed, even  the  law  would  not,  had  he  been  able  to  control  the  matter, 
have  been  his  chosen  profession  ;  he  preferred,  and  was,  upon  the 
whole,  better  qualified  by  his  habits  of  study  and  his  tastes,  both  na- 
tive and  acquired,  to  follow  a  vocation  more  purely  literary.  He 
hesitated,  moreover,  about  the  propriety  of  being  a  candidate  for  the 
l^islature,  becaul^  he  honestly  doubted  whether  his  qualifications 
were  such,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  opposing  candidate,  as 
fitted  him  for  the  better  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  legislator. 
What  a  commentary  on  the  course  generally  pursu^  by  the  politi- 
cians of  the  present  day !  Commenting  on  this  hesitation  of  Mr. 
Wirt,  as  expressed  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Mr.  Kennedy 
piquantly  remarks : 

**  At  this  day,  when  the  most  profound  problems  of  political  eco- 
nomy and  jurisprudence,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  wise  legislation, 
and  all  the  science  necessary  for  skillfiil  diplomacy,  are  supposed  to 
oome  by  nature,  or  to  derive  their  highest  finish  and  perfection  from 
25  VOL.  I. 
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the  severe  discipline  of  the  stump,  and  to  find  in  every  fonim  erect- 
ed at  a  country  cross-road,  or  porch  of  a  village  tavern,  an  academy 
competent  to  furnish  full-blown  and  accomplished  statesmen,  it  may 
be  well  to  recur  to  the  example  of  that  earlier  epoch  of  our  republic, 
when  a  man  so  gifled  as  William  Wirt,  so  laboriously  trained,  and 
so  successfully  tried,  could  speak  in  such  terms  of  distrust  as  to  his 
fitness  for  a  seat  in  the  state  legislature.  Forty  years  ago,  evident- 
ly, the  men  of  America  were  not  so  confident,  in  regard  to  their  own 
merits,  as  they  have  grown  of  late.  The  march  of  intellect, '  which 
we  now  call  '  progress,'  has  done  wonders  in  the  supply  of  the 
finished  material  of  statesmanship.'' 

Mr.  Wirt  continued  to  reside  at  Norfolk  until  1817,  practicing  in 
the  state  courts,  and  occasionally  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  gaining  yearly  increase  of  reputation  as  a  jurist  and  an  orator. 
Appointed,  in  1817,  on  President  Monroe's  nomination,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Uniteii  States,  he  removed  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Monroe  had  been  his  early  friend  and  patron ;  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, if  he  desired,  have  readily  refused  the  office.  Nor  did  he  wish 
so  to  do;  for  the  duties  of  the  station  were  professional  as  well  as 
political ;  and  he  had,  besides,  increased  facilities  at  Washington  for 
augmenting  his  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  held  this  respon- 
sible post  until  the  inauguration  of  Jackson  as  President,  in  1829 ; 
having,  during  that  time,  attained  a  fame  for  juristic  lore  and  &r- 
reaching  sagacity,  for  honesty  of  purpose  and  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  highest  interests  of  his  country,  for  integrity  and  manliness  of 
character,  not  second,  if  it  is  not  superior,  to  the  reputation  of  any 
other  Attorney-General  since  appointed.  Soon  afler  the  inaugura- 
tion of  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Wirt  removed  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death.  This  latter  mournful  occurrence  "tock 
place  while  he  was  in  Washington,  attending  a  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1834.  Since  his  removal,  he  had 
attended  to^he  calls  of  his  profession,  only  one  political  event  dis- 
turbing the  even  tenor  of  his  life.  This  was  his  nomination,  in  1831, 
by  the  Anti-Masonic  Convention,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Preddency, 
which  resulted  in  his  defeat  in  the  election  of  1832.  That  he  should 
have  given  his  consent  to  be  a  candidate,  seems  surprising,  when  we 
remember  his  distaste  of  political  life.  Nor  was  it  without  hesitation 
that  he  acceded  to  the  nomination.  He  evidently  expected,  that  hav- 
ing become  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-Masonic,  ^e  would  also  be 
chosen  as  the  candidate  of  the  National  Republican  party,  and  these 
two  united,  would  probably  secure  his  election  ;  whereas  Mr.  Clay, 
the  favorite  of  the  Republicans,  and  the  choice,  also,  of  Mr.  Wirt, 
being  opposed,  as  he  certainly  would  be,  by  the  Anti-Masons,  would 
infallibly  be  defeated.  Not  being  nominated  by  the  Republicans, 
Wirt  desired  to  retire  from  the  field ;  but  the  Anti-Masons  being  un- 
willing he  should  do  so,  he  remained  a  candidate,  and  was  de- 
feated. He  had  not,  and  could  not  have  the  least  sympathy  with 
Jackson's  administration.  In  order  that  it  should  give  place  to  one 
following  a  different  policy,  he  clearly  saw  that  it  was  necessary  thai 
there  should  be  union  among  the  opposition.  He  thought  this  union 
might  be  centered  in  himself,  as  the  opposing  candidate ;  he  knew  no 
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Other  in  whom  it  probably  would,  and,  therefore,  he  consented  to  be- 
come a  candidate.  Such  is,  substantially,  the  account  of  his  short 
and  seemingly  inconsistent  entrance  into  public  life,  as  given  in  his 
private  letters. 

Mr.  Wirt  was  of  a  tall,  commanding  appearance,  and  easy  car- 
riage. His  features  were  classic,  resembling  ia  no  little  d^ee  those 
of  the  German  poet  Goethe.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  melodious ;  his 
laugh  gay,  but  not  boisterous ;  his  conversation  highly  attractive ; 
and  his  manners  gentle,  unstudied,  courteous  and  winning.  Fond  of 
society,  he  at  one  time,  during  youth,  was  endangered  by  love  of  so- 
cial gayety .  He  was  a  lover  of  music  and  of  poetry ;  at  the  latter  he 
even  made  some  playful  attempts  himself.  In  spealung,  his  gestures 
were  graceful ;  his  oratory  smooth,  polished,  chaste  and  elegant — it 
won  by  charming ;  Patrick  Henry's  by  storming  the  hearts  of  the  au- 
dience. He  was  not  acquainted  with  Greek,  but  in  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  he  was  unusually  proficient.  On  his  journeys  he  was  wont  to 
carry  with  him  a  pocket  edition  of  Horace  for  company ;  but  Seneca 
was  his  favorite.  His  published  letters  abound  in  well-timed  classical 
allusions. 

Mr.  Wirt's  cast  of  mind  waS  religious.  In  his  youth,  vrrought 
into  enthusiasm,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  Baptist  preacher. 
These  feelings,  however,  subsided,  and  his  religion  became  more  calm 
and  subdued.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  student  of  theology,  a 
science  which  he  much  admired.  His  piety,  when  his  religious  views 
had  become  settled,  was  practical,  leading  him  to  act,  rather  than  to 
dispute  on  mooted  points  of  theology — ^yetwas  he  not  a  fanatic.  "  I 
do  not  think,"  says  he,  "  that  enthusiasm  constitutes  religion,  or  that 
Heaven  is  pleased  with  the  smoke  of  the  passions,  any  more  than 
with  the  smoke  of  rams  or  bulls.  There  is  a  calm,  steady,  enlight- 
ened religion  of  the  soul,  as  firm  as  it-  is  temperate,  which  I  believe 
is  the  religion  of  Heaven.  Its  raptures  are  those  of  the  n^d,  not  of 
the  passions ;  its  ecstasies  are  akin  to  those  of  David." 

Such  being  Mr.  Wirt's  character,  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  dis- 
taste of  political  life,  and  his  aversion  of  party  politics.  "My  soul," 
writes  he,  in  1809,  to  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Edwards,  "  sickens  at 
the  idea  of  political  intrigue  and  faction:  I  would  not  choose  to  be 
the  innocent  victim  of  it,  much  less  the  criminal  agent."  And  again, 
in  another  letter  to  the  same,  he  says,  "  According  to  my  present 
impressions  of  happiness,  I  would  not  exchange  the  good  opinion  of 
one  virtuous  and  judicious  man,  for  the  acclamation  of  the  millions 
that  inhabit  our  country ;  not  that  these  would  not  be  grateful — but 
as  for  taking  them  as  a  basis  of  happiness,  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
building  a  house  on  the  billows  of  the  sea."  He  desired  earnestly  a 
life  of  literary  tranquillity,  and  retirement  from  the  public  gaze.  But 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  confined  him  for  the  most 

£art  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.     Nor  did  he  wish  to  be  idle  in 
LS  retirement.    On  this  point  he  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
in  1810,  "I  think  I  could  be  much  more  solidly  useful  in  that  situation 

Siterary  seclusion  from  public  life,)  than  in  one  more  public  and  active, 
0  strongly  are  my  hopes  and  wishes  fixed  on  this  life  of  sequestra- 
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tion  and  peace,  that  if  you  ever  hear  of  my  having  ^tered  on  a  poli- 
tical course,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  it  is  a  painful  and  heart-rendmg 
sacrifice  to  a  sense  of  public  duty.  I  hope  and  trust  that  such  an 
emergency  is  scarcely  possible.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  very  improbable ; 
because  I  believe  there  will  always  be  those  who  are  much  better 
qualified  for  public  office,  and  certainly  far  more  anxious  for  them 
tnan  I  am.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  our  country  is,  at  present,  very 
badly  supplied  with  materials  for  future  legislation  and  government, 
I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  continent  in  vain,  in  quest  of  successors  to 
our  present  patriots.  There  seems  to  me  a  most  miserable  an<^  alarm- 
ing dearth  of  talents  and  acquirements  among  the  young  men  of  the 
United  States.^  I  myself  think  that  it  proceeds,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
if  not  altogether,  from  defective  education.  Our  teachers  themselves 
either  want  learning,  or  they  want  the  address  necessary  to  excite  into 
vigorous  action  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Young  men  are  everywhere 
turned  loose,  in  the  various  professions,  with  minds  half  awake,  and  their 
surface  merely  a  little  disturbed  with  science.  This  is  not  the  way 
great  men  have  been  made,  either  in  Europe  or  America.  As  long 
as  this  system  is  pursued,  we  shall  never  have  anything  but  politiciJ 
quacks. 

If  Mr.  Wirt  were  now  living,  he  would  have  more  reason  than  ever 
to  grieve  over  the  degeneracy  of  our  public  men.  We  have  few,  very 
few  statesmen,  but  politicians  by  the  thousand;  and  the  former  are 
ever  decreasing  in  numbers,  while  the  latter  are  growing  more  and  more 
abundant.  It  is  not,  however,  because  we  have  not  the  men  qualified 
to  conduct  public  affairs.  There  are  many  such  among  us,  but,  like 
Mr.  Wirt,  they  are  unwilling  to  mingle  in  the  strife  and  heat  of  pub- 
lic life.  Nor,  if  they  did,  is  it  certain  that  Uiey  would,  nay,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  would  not,  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
the  more  boisterous,  but  f&r^  less  able,  stump  orators,  and  quasi 
statesmen  of  the  day. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Wirt  is  most  extensively  known  by  his  sketches 
of  the  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  The  subject  was,  in  one  respect, 
unfortunate ;  for  the  historical  material  from  which  the  work  had  to 
be  compiled,  was  extremely  scant.  The  fame  of  Henry  was  tradi- 
tional, and  not  a  little  exaggerated.  His  character,  ideal  rather 
than  real,  it  was  impossible  to  depict  historically.  The  drawbacks 
being  considered,  however,  Mr.  Wirt  has  succeeded  beyond  what 
might  have  been  eacpected,  and  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  writer 
could  have  done.  His  pictures,  for  such,  in  fact,  these  sketches  are, 
are  brilliantly  executed,  but  not  unfrequently  the  coloring  is  a  tint 
or  so  too  deep.  As  a  volume  to  read,  it  charms  something  after  the 
manner  of  a  romance,  and  it  is  the  medium  of  conveying  many  just 
and  valuable  thoughts  and  reflections ;  but,  as  a  history,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  defective  in  a  most  essential  element. 

Mr.  Wirt  also  wrote  occasional  essays,  chiefly  as  an  exercise  in 
literary  composition,  which  were  published  in  newspapers,  under  the 
various  titles  of  "  Rainbow,"  "  Sylph,"  and  "  Old  Bachelor."  Of 
these,  the  collections  styled  "  Tlie  Old  Bachelor,"  is  the  lai^est  and 
best.    The  essays  included  in  it  may  be  favorably  compared,  it  is 
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thought,  with  those  of  Addison  and  Steele.  Our  Jurist  delighted  in 
writing,  and,  though  a  speaker  by  profession,  confessed  that  oratory 
itself  was  inferior  to  it  in  power.  "  The  harangue,  and  the  harangue- 
maker,"  he  justly  observes, "  produce  a  transient  benefit,  and  then  per- 
ish together.  The  writer,  if  he  have  merit,  speaks  to  nil  countries 
and  all  ages ;  and  the  benefits  which  he  produces  flow  on  for  ever." 

As  a  lawjrer,  Mr.  Wirt  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  best 
writers  on  jurisprudence.  His  power  of  analysis  was  unusual,  and 
his  discrimination  keen.  He  studied  his  cases  with  extreme  care  and 
minutoness,  and,  after  his  investigations,  argued  them  in  court  with 
a  logical  precision,  and  fullness,  and  clearness  of  statement,  seldom 
equalled.  He  required  preparation,  and  would  not  speak  without 
it  .  Frothy,  dinner-table  oratory,  and  stump-speaking,  he  despised. 
His  imagination,  however,  was  florid,  and  in  early  life  his  speeches 
were  more  ornate  than  afterwards,  on  which  account  he  ran  the  risk, 
for  some  time,  of  being  esteemed  a  declaimer ;  attractive  to  the  mul- 
titude, rather,  than  a  sound  and  well-read  lawyer,  whose  arguments 
would  convince  the  judge  on  the  bench.  But  the  distrusting  soon 
learned  that  "he  was  something  more  than  a  captivating  speech-maker. 

Mr.  Wirt  was  a  lover  of  the  young,  and  often  gave  convincing 
proof  of  his  interest  in  their  welfare.  ,  This  feeling,  honorable  to 
his  heart,  he  betrays  in  numerous  passages  of  his  private  letters. 
And  the  young,  on  their  part,  could  not  find  many  models  more 
suitable  for  imitation  than  he  ;  perhaps  none,  in  one  particular,  re- 
specting which  youth  especially  need  often  to  be  reminded, — truth- 
fulness. It  is  a  singular  and  highly  creditable  fact,  vouched  for  by 
his  biographer,  that  in  not  one  of  the  several  letters  of  Mr.  Wirt, 
examined  by  him,  could  there  be  foilnd  "  the  assertion  of  a  fact,  or 
the  avowal  of  a  motive  of  conduct,  which  any  other  letter  in  the  col- 
lectioti  proves  to  be  insincerely  uttered ;  not  an  instance,  even  of 
what  might  be  thought  pardonable  duplicity." 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  presented  us  with  a  biography  not  interesting 
merely,  but  highly  instructive.  He  deserves  our  thanks,  as  he  cer- 
tainly commands  our  admiration,  for  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  He  is,  himself,  a  law- 
yer, and  withal  a  man  of  genius,  a  scholar,  and  an  effective  writer. 
His  style  of  composition  is  chaste  and  subdued,  well-adapted  to  the 
writing  of  biography.  Having  taken  up  his  volumes  to  glance  over 
their  contents,  we  were  beguiled  into  a  regular  perusal.  We  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  circumstance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  rejoice. 


ART.  m.-MANAQEMENT  OP  NEGROES. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. — ^Your  number  for  June  contains  an  article 
upon  this  subject,  and  whilst  I  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  main,  I 
have  also  some  notions  of  my  own,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use. 

The  public  may  desire  to  know  the  age  of  the  writer,  the  length  of 
time  he  has  been  managing  negroes,  and  how  long  he  has  tried  the 
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mode  of  management  he  recommends.  It  is  suffident  to  say,  I  have 
had  control  of  negroes  in  and  out  of  the  field  for  thirty  years,  and 
have  been  carrying  out  my  present  system,  and  improving  it  gradu- 
ally, for  twenty  years. 

I  do  not  deem  it  needful  to  follow  "  a  planter,"  nor  shall  I  strike 
a  blow  at  book-forming  or  theories,  as  I  am  an  advocate  for  both,  be- 
lieving that  even  an  error  has  its  advantages,  as  it  will  frequently 
elicit  inquiry  and  a  good  article  in  reply,  whereas  a  statement  of 
facts  will  sometimes  pass  unnoticed. 

HouseiDg  for  negroes  should  be  good ;  each  &milv  should^  have  a 
house,  16  by  18  feet  in  the  clear,  plank  floor,  brick  chimney,  *shingle 
roof;  floor,  elevated  2  feet  above  me  earth.  There  should  be  no  loft, 
no  place  to  stow  away  anything,  but  pins  to  hang  dothes  u^n. 
Each  house  should  be  provided  with  a  bedstead,  cotton  mattress,  and 
suflicient  bed-clothes  for  comfort  for  the  heads  of  the  family,  and  also 
for  the  young  ones. 

Clothing  should  be  sufficient,  but  of  no  set  quantity,  as  all  will  use, 
or  waste  what  is  given,  and  many  be  no  better  clad  with  four  suits 
than  others  with  two.  I  know  families  that  never  give  more  than 
two  suits,  and  their  servants  are  always  neater  than  others  with  even 
four. 

My  rule  is,  to  give  for  winter  a  linsey  suit,  one  shirt  of  best  towel- 
ing, one  hat,  one  pair  of  shoes,  a  good  blanket,  costing  $2  to  $2  50, 
every  other  year,  (or  I  prefer,  after  trying  three  years,  a  comfort.)  In 
the  summer,  two  shirts,  two  pair  pants,  and  one  straw  hat.  Several 
of  my  negroes  will  require  two  pair  pants  for  winter,  and  occasionally 
even  a  third  pair,  depending  mostly  upon  the  material.  Others  re- 
quire another  shirt  and  a  third  pair  of  pants  for  summer.  I  seldom 
give  two  pair  of  shoes. 

Food  is  cooked  by  a  woman,  who  has  the  children  under  her 
charge.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  good  economy,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
feeling,  to  require  negroes  to  do  any  cooking  after  their  day's  labor 
is  over. 

The  food  b  given  out  daily,  a  half  pound  to  each  hand  that  goes  to 
the  field,  lai^e  and  small,  water  carriers  and  all ;  bread  and  vegetables 
without  stint,  the  latter  prepared  in  my  own  garden,  and  dealt  out 
to  the  best  advantage,  endeavoring  to  have  something  every  day  in 
the  year.  I  think  four  pounds  of  clear  meat  is  too  much.  I  have 
negroes  here  that  have  had  only  a  half  pound  each  for  twenty  years, 
and  they  bid  Mr  to  outlive  their  master,  who  occasionally  forgets  his 
duty,  and  will  be  a  gourmand.  I  practice  on  the  plan,  ^at  all  of  us 
would  be  better  to  be  restrained,  and  that  health  is  best  subserved  by 
not  over-eating. 

My  cook  would  make  cotton  enough  to  give  the  extra  one  pound. 
The  labor  in  making  vegetables  would  make  another  pound.  I  say 
this  to  show  I  do  not  dole  out  a  half  pound  per  day  from  parsimony. 

My  hours  of  labor,  commencing  with  pitching  my  crop,  is  from 
daylight  until  12  M. ;  all  hands-  then  come  in  and  remain  until  2 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  then  back  to  the  field  until  dark.  Some  time  in  May 
we  prolong  the  rest  three  hours ;  and  if  a  very  hot  day,  even  four 
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hours.  Break&st  is  eaten  in  the  field,  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  being 
given ;  or  they  eat  and  go  to  work  without  being  driven  in  and  out — 
all  stopping  when  my  driver  is  ready. 

I  give  all  females  half  of  every  Saturday  to  wash  and  dean  up,  my 
eook  washing  for  young  men  and  boys  through  the  week.  The 
cabins  are  scoured  once  a  week,  swept  out  every  day,  and  beds 
made  up  at  noon  in  summer,  by  daylight  in  winter.  In  the  winter, 
breakfast  is  eaten  before  going  to  work,  and  dinner  is  carried  to  the 
hands. 

I  do  not  punish  often,  but  I  seldom  let  an  offence  pass,  making  a 
lumping  settlement,  and  then  correct  for  the  servant's  remembrance.  I 
find  it  better  to  whip  very  little.  Young  ones  being  rather  treacher- 
ous in  their  memory,  pulling  an  ear,  or  a  sound  box,  will  bring  every 
thing  right.  I  am  almost  afraid  I  will  subject  myself  to  the  "  chim- 
ney comer  theorist's"  animadversion,  if  I  say  more,  bat  I  will  risk  it. 
Put  up  a  hewed  log-house,  with  a  good  substantial  door,  lock  and 
key,  story  12  feet  high,  logs  across  above,  so  as  to  make  a  regular 
built  jail.  Have  air  holes  near  the  ceiling  well  protected  by  iron 
bars.  The  first  negro  that  steals,  or  runs  away,  or  fights,  or  who  is 
hard  to  manage  in  order  to  get  a  day's  work,  must  be  locked  up 
every  night  as  soon  as  he  comes  in  from  work,  and  turned  out  next 
morning  ;  kept  up  every  Sunday.  Negroes  are  gregarious ;  they 
dread  solitariness,  and  to  be  deprived  from  the  little  weekly  dances 
and  chit-chat.  They'will  work  to  death  rather  than  be  shut  up.  I 
know  the  advantage,  though  I  have  no  jail,  my  house  being  a  similar 
one,  yet  used  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  a  fiddle  in  my  quarters,  and  though  some  of  my  good  old 
brethren  in  the  church  would  think  hard  of  me,  yet  I  allow  dancing ; 
ay,  I  buy  the  fiddle  and  encourage  it,  by  giving  the  boys  occa- 
sionally a  big  supper. 

I  have  no  overseer,  and  do  not  manage  so  scientifically  as  those  i 
who  are  able  to  lay  down  rules ;  yet  I  endeavor  to  manage  so  that! 
myself,  family  and  negroes  may  take  pleasure  and  delight  in  our  re-| 
lations. 

It  is  not  possible  in  my  usual  crude  way  to  give  my  whole  plans, 
but  enough  is  probably  said.  I  permit  no  night- work,  except  feeding 
stock  and  weighing  cotton.  No  work  of  any  kind  at  noon,  unless  to 
clean  out  cabins,  and  bathe  the  children  when  nursing,  not  even 
washing  their  clothes. 

I  require  every  servant  to  be  present  each  Sabbath  morning  and 
Sabbath  evening  at  family  prayers.  In  the  evening  the  master  or 
sometimes  a  visiter,  if  a  professor,  expounds  the  chapter  read.  Thus 
my  servants  hear  100  to  200  chapters  read  each  year  anyhow.  One 
of  my  servants,  a  professor,  is  sometimes  called  on  to  close  our  exer- 
cises with  prayer. 

Owning  but  few  slaves,  I  am  probably  able  to  do  a  better  part  by 
them  than  if  there  were  one  or  two  hundred.  But  I  think  I  could  do 
better  if  I  had  enough  to  permit  me  to  systematise  better. 

I  would  keep  a  cook  and  a  nurse.  I  would  keep  a  stock  feeder, 
whose  whole  duty  should  be  to  attend  to  stock  in  general,  to  clean 
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out  the  stable,  have  troughs  filled  with  food,  so  that  the  plow  hands 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  water,  clean  down,  and  tie  up  the 
teams.  I  would  build  a  house  large  enough,  and  use  it  for  a  danoe- 
house  for  the  young,  and  those  who  wished  to  dance,  as  well  as  for 
prayer  meetings,  and  for  churdi  on  Sunday— onaking  it  a  rule  to  be 
present  myself  occasionally  at  both,  and  my  overseer  always.  I 
know  the  rebuke  in  store  about  dancing,  but  I  cannot  help  it  I  be- 
lieve  negroes  will  be  better  disposed  this  way  than  any  other.  I 
wduld  employ  a  preacher  for  every  Sabbath.  One  of  my  negroes 
can  read  the  bible,  and  he  has  prayer-meeting  every  Sabbatii  at  four 
o'clock,  P.  M, — all  the  negroes  attend  regularly,  no  compulsion  being 
used. 

I  have  tried  faithfully  to  break  up  immorality.  I  have  not  known 
an  oath  to  be  sworn  for  a  long  time,  I  know  of  no  quarrelling,  no 
calling  harsh  names,  and  but  little  stealing.  "  Habits  of  amalgama- 
tion" I  cannot  stop ;  I  can  check  it,  but  only  in  the  name.  I  am  will- 
ing to  be  taught,  for  I  have  tried  everything  1  know.     Yours,  truly, 

A  Small  Farmer. 

P.  S. — ^I  endeavor  to  have  r^ularity  on  going  to  bed;  forbid  sitting 
or  lying  by  the  fire  after  bed-time.  I  require  fire  makers  to  be  up 
before  day  in  winter,  but  forbid  getting  up  before  day,  trotting  off 
to  the  field,  and  waiting  for  daylight,  as  some  persons  are  said  to  do. 
I  forbid  my  driver  fi'om  keeping  hands  in  the  field  when  there  is  an 
apnearanoe  of  rain. 

My  negroes  get  baits  of  fresh  meat  occasionally,  but  always  sea- 
soned high  with  red  pepper.  At  times  I  give  molasses,  sugar,  coffee 
and  flour,  generally  laying  out  about  $10  per  hand  for  such  luxuries. 


ART.  IV.-LIPE  AND  TIMES  OP  lAFITTE.* 

Jbak  Lafittb,  "  the  terror  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  was  a  French- 
man, and  was  bom  at  St  Malos,  about  the  year  1781.  He  was  tall, 
finely  formed,  and  in  his  pleasant  moods  was  always  agreeable  and 
interesting.  When  conversing  upon  a  serious  subject,  he  would 
stand  for  hours  with  one  eye  shut ;  at  such  times,  his  appearance  was 
harsh. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood,  he  loved  to  "  play  with  old  ocean's  hoary 
locks  ;"  and  long  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  had 
made  several  voyages  to  the  different  seaports  of  Africa  and  Europe. 
With  a  suavity  of  manners  and  apparent  gentlemanly  disposition, 
combined  with  a  majestic  deportment,  and  undoubted  courage,  he 
swayed  the  boisterous  passions  of  those  rude,  untutored  tars,  of  whom 

*  The  iQtbor  of  this  biographical  sketch  of  Lafitte,  the  "  Corsair  of  the  Oulf,"  assures  as 
in  a  letter,  that  it  is  **  compiled  from  various  sonrccs  from  indiTidnals  who  have  known 
and  served  under  him — from  an  old  number  of  the  Galveston  Civilian — from  a  note  to 
Byron's  Corsair— Frost's  History — ^from  public  documents,  letters,  proclamations,  and  the 
moat  generally  received  accoonfiB  of  his  Me  and  exp}mS»  in  the  books  of  pirates."— [Ed.] 
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he  was  the  associate  and  diiefl  He  was  uniyersally  esteemed  and  re- 
spected by  all  his  crew.  They  were  tau^t  to  admire  his  command- 
ing mien,  his  firmness,  his  courage,  his  magnanimity  and  professional 
skill. 

Soon  after  attaining  the  age  of  majority,  unchecked  in  his  bold 
career,  with  an  independent  and  restless  spirit,  his  aspirations  natu- 
rally looked  forward  to  other  avenues  of  ambition  than  the  inglorious 
avocations  of  private  life.  To  the  chivalric  spurit  the  ocean-wave 
offers  allurements  that  nothing  on  land  can  equal.  There  is  a  proud 
feeling,  a  strong  temptation  to  tread  the  peopled  deck  of  a  majestic 
ahip— to  ride,  as  it  were,  tlie  warrior^teed  of  the  ocean,  triumphant 
over  the  mountain  billows,  and  conflict  of  mighty  elements.  True, 
there  may  be  dangers, — the  mutiny — the  storm — ^the  wreck — all 
conspire  to  intimidate  the  inexperienced  youth  ;  but  he  soon  learns 
to  turn  the  imaginary  dangers  to  delight,  and  look  to  the  honor,  the 
&me,  that  awaits  on  such  bold  achievements.  The  world  of  waters 
lay  before  him — and  he  determined  to  seek  that  more  congenial  life 
upon  its  bosom,  which  had  been  denied  him  on  land.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  an  opportunitv  was  presented.  A  French  East  Indiaman, 
under  orders  for  Madras,  had  taken  her  full  cai^o,  and  only  waited  a 
&vorable  wind  to  weigh  anchor.  Through  the  influence  of  several 
respectable  acquaintances  and  friends,  he  was  offered  the  birth  of 
chief  mate,  which  he  accepted.  The  vessel  proceeded  on  her  voyage, 
and  nothing  of  consequence  occurred,  till  on  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  she  was  struck  by  a  squall,  and  suffered  so  much  damage 
by  the  shock  and  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  the  hold,  and  other  acci- 
dents, that  the  captain  deemed  it  prudent  to  put  in  at  the  Mauritius 
to  repair.  During  this  period  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between  Lafitte 
and  the  captain,  of  such  an  aggravated  nature,  that  the  former,  whose 
haughty  spirit  never  brooked  oontrol,  determined  to  abandon  the 
ship  the  moment  she  touched  port,  and  refused  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  vessel  landed  at  the  Mauritius,  he 
quitted  her  in  disgust,  and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  his  ill^al 
connection  with  the  ocean.  His  restless  spirit  had  been  inflamed  by 
the  romantic  exploits  of  the  hardy  bucaniers  of  the  time,  whose 
names  and  deeds  had  resounded  over  every  land  and  sea ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  imitate,  if  not  surpass,  their  most  brilliant  actions,  and 
leave  a  fame  to  the  future  that  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

He  did  not  remain  long  inactive.  Several  privateers  were  at  this 
time  fitting  out  at  the  island,  the  captaincy  of  one  of  which  was  offered 
Lafitte,  and  accepted.  She  was  a  beautiful  fast>sailing  vessel,  and  - 
Lafitte  spared  no  pains  to  make  her  the  pride  of  •  the  sea.  Thus 
equipped,  he  attacked  indiscriminately  the  weaker  vessels  of  every 
nation,  and  though  he  accumulated  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
enriched  his  crew,  these  sums  were  as  soon  squandered  in  profligacy 
and  liberality ;  and  his  desires  increasing  with  success,  he  resolved, 
without  hesitation,  to  embark  in  the  slave-trade.  While  at  the  Sey- 
chelles taking  in  a  cargo  of  these  miserable  victims  bound  for  the 
Mauritius,  he  was  chased  by  an  English  man-of-war  as  far  north  as 
the  equator ;  and  not  having  sufficient  provisions  to  carry  him  to  the 
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French  colony,  with  that  energy,  boldness  and  dedrnon  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  he  immediately  put  the  helm  about,  and  made 
for  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  the  design  of  replenishing  his  stores  fit>m 
some  English  vessels  then  in  port.  He  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  for- 
midable pursuer  many  days,  before  he  fell  in  with  an  English 
armed  schooner  with  a  numerous  crew ;  which,  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict,  he  c^tured.  His  own  ship  was  but  two  hundred  tons,  car- 
rying two  guns  only  and  twenty-six  men,  nineteen  of  whom  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  schooner,  of  which  he  took  the  command,  and  proceeded 
to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Bengal.  He  had  not  cruised  many  days  on 
this  coast,  teeming  as  it  was  in  rich  prizes,  before  he  fell  in  with  the 
Pagoda,  an  English  East  Indiaman,  carrying  a  battery  of  twenty-six 
twelve  pounders,  and  manned  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He 
80  manoeuvred  his  vessel,  as  to  induce  the  enemy  to  believe  him  a 
Ganges  pilot ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  weathergauge  of  the  ship, 
be  suddenly  boarded,  cutlass  in  hand,  and  put  all  who  resisted  to  the 
sword.  Lafitte  transferred  his  command  to  the  captured  vessel,  and 
immediately  made  sail  for  the  Mauritius,  where  he  arrived,  sold  both 
his  prizes,  and  purdiased  a  strong,  well-built  ship,  called  the  ^  La 
Confiance,"  in  which  he  put  twenty-six  guns,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  Shortly  after,  (in  the  year  1807^  he  sailed  in  her  for  the 
coast  of  British  India ;  and  while  cruising  on  the  Sand  Heads,  fell  in 
with  the  ^^  Queen"  East  Indiaman,  pierced  for  forty  guns,  and  manned 
with  a  crew  of  about  four  hundred  men.  All  eyes  were  upon  her. 
She  moved  majestio  on  her  way,  as  in  defiance  of  his  inferior  force, 
and  confident  of  her  own  strength.  Yet  Lafitte  was  not  to  be  intim- 
idated. He  determined  to  take  her.  Accordingly,  he  addressed  a 
powerful  speech  to  his  men— excited  their  wildest  imaginations,  and 
almost  seemed  to  realize  their  most  unbounded  anticipations.  This 
speech  had  the  desired  effect.  Every  man  waved  his  hat  and  hand, 
and  cried  aloud  for  action.  The  Queen  bore  down  upon  him  in  all 
the  confidence  of  victory,  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  oroadside,  but 
owing  to  the  height,  did  but  little  execution.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  he  had  ordered  his  men  to  lay  flat  upon  deck,  so 
that  the  crew  of  the  Queen,  believing  they  were  all  killed  or  wounded, 
unwarily  came  alongside,  with  intention  to  grapple  and  board.  At 
this  moment  Lafitte  gave  a  whistle,  and  in  an  instant  the  deck  was 
bristling  with  armed  men.  While  yet  the  smoke  prevailed,  he  or- 
dered his  hands  into  the  tops  and  upon  the  yards,  whence  they  poured 
down  an  incessant  fire  of  shells,  bombs,  and  grenades  into  the  fore- 
castle of  the  Indiaman,  producing  such  havoc  and  slaughter  among 
the  crew,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
he  beat  to  arms,  and  placing  a  favorite  at  the  head  of  forty  of  his  men 
with  pistols  in  hand  and  daggers  in  their  clenched  teeth,  ordered 
them  to  board.  They  rushed  upon  deck,  driving  back  the  panic- 
stricken  crowd,  who  retreated  to  the  steerage,  and  attempted  to 
miuntain  a  position.  Lafitte  now  followed,  at  the  head  of  a  second 
division  of  boarders,  engaged  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman,  who  stood 
in  a  desperate  position  of  defence,  and  after  a  severe  conflict,  slew 
him.    Still  the  crew  of  the  Queen  maintained  their  post,  and  fought 
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bravely.  Lafitte,  impatient  at  their  obBtinacj,  pointed  at  them  a 
swivel,  surcharged  with  grape  and  canister ;  when,  seeing  extermina- 
tion the  result  of  further  resistance,  they  surrendered.  The  vessel 
was  then  abandoned  to  plunder,  and  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  divided  among  the  crew. 

The  fame  of  this  exploit  spread  over  the  Indian  seas,  and  struck 
such  a  panic  in  the  British  commerce,  that  it  was  under  the  necessity 
of  employing  strong  convoys  to  protect  its  trade.  Seeing  all  hope 
of  success  cut  off  in  thb  quarter,  Lafitte  concluded  once  more  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  France.  On  his  way  thither,  he  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  coasted  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  Bight  of 
Benin.  On  his  way  he  captured  two  valuable  prizes  lad^  with  paha- 
oil,  ivory  and  gold  dust.  Arriving  at  St.  Malos,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  disembarked,  and  shortly  after  sold  to  advantage  the  La 
Confiance,  the  two  prizes  and  their  valuable  cargoes,  and  trod  once 
more  his  native  soil — opulent  and  renowned,  where  ten  years  previous 
he  was  scarcely  known. 

But  he  did  not  remain  long  inactive.  His  restless  spirit,  like  a 
caged  eagle,  longed  once  more  for  his  native  element,  the  breese,  the 
battle,  and  the  storm.  Accordingly,  he  fitted  out  a  brigantine,  mount- 
ing twenty  guns,  and  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  made 
sail  for  Guadaloupe.  On  his  way  thither,  and  among  the  West  India 
Islands,  he  continued  the  same  successful  career  that  had  formerly 
attended  his  arms,  captured  several  rich  prizes  which  he  disposed  of 
on  his  arrival,  and  started  for  another  cruise.  While  absent,  the 
British  invested  Guadaloupe  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  which,  as  is  well 
known,  finally  capitulated.  During  the  blockade,  many  privateers 
commissioned  by  Uie  government  of  that  island,  were  at  sea,  and  whidi, 
after  the  capture,  dared  not  return.  Lafitte  was  one  of  these,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  sailed  for  Carthagena,  which  had  but  recently  de- 
dared  its  independence  of  Spain.  From  the  government  of  Carthagena 
these  privateers  received  commissions  to  cruise  agamst  Spanish  hot* 
toms,  and  under  the  Republican  fli^  committed  great  havoc  among  the 
Spanish  merchantmen  trading*  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Not  being  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  any  of  their  prizes,  which  were  valuable  and 
numerous,  in  any  of  the  harbors  or  ports  of  the  United  States,  who 
were  then  at  peace  with  Grreat  Britain,  and  bound  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  their  territory,  they  smuggled  inmiense  quantities  of 
goods  into  New-Orleans,  through  the  inlets  of  Barrataria,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Barrataria,  is  comprised  part  of  the 
coast  of  Louisiana,  to  the  West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
comprehended  between  Bastien  Bay  on  the  east,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  bayou  Lafourche  on  the  west.  Adjacent  to  the  sea  are  numer- 
ous lakes  communicating  with  one  another  by  several  large  bayous, 
with  a  great  number  of  branches.  Barrataria  Island,  which  is  formed 
by  the  largest  of  these  bays  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  about 
latitude  29^  15^,  longitude  92<^  3(y,  and  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  as  for  the  superior  quality  of  shell- 
fish with  which  the  waters  abound.    Contiguous  to  the  sea  there 
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is  another  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  or  passes  of  this  bay  and 
the  sea,  called  Grande  Terre.  This  island  is  six  miles  in  lengtii,  and 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  running  parallel  with  the  coast. 
The  western  entrance  is  called  the  Grande  Passe,  and  has  from  nine 
to  ten  feet  water,  though  the  harbor,  the  only  secure  one  on  the  coast, 
(formerly  frequented  by  the  pirates,)  lies  about  two  leagues  from 
the  open  sea.  Here,  amid  the  innumerable  branches  of  bayous, 
passes,  and  inextricable  cypress  swamps,  persons  may  lie  concealed 
from  the  strictest  scrutiny.  In  1811,  Li^tte  fortified  tbe  eastern  and 
western  points  of  this  island,  and  established  a  regular  depot  Here 
the  prizes  were  brought,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  who  resort^  to  these  places  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
cheap  bargains  in  matters  of  trade,  and  without  being  at  all  solicitous 
to  conceal  the  object  of  their  journey.  No  effective  measures  having 
been  taken  to  expel  them,  they  continued  their  depredations  upon 
the  Spanish  commerce,  and  sometimes  ventured  to  attack  vessels  of 
other  nations.  They  were  generally  regarded  as  pirates,  but  it  is 
probable  that  most,  if  not  afi  of  them,  were  commissioned  by  the 
Garthagenian  government. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  this  state  of  things  to  continue  long 
without  being  checked  by  the  general  government,  and  particularly 
by  the  state  of  Louisiana.  In  order  more  effectually  to  break  up 
and  destroy  these  establishments,  which  were  becoming  daily  more 
formidable  by  their  boldness  and  reckless  disregard  to  all  law  or 
threats,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  strike  at  the  head.  Lafitte, 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Barrataria,  seems  to  have  laid  aside  that 
boldness  and  audadty  which  characterized  his  former  career.  He 
had  amassed  an  immense  quantity  of  plunder,  and  as  he  was  obliged  to 
have  dealings  with  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  collect  the  debts  due  him  from  the  sale  of  booty,  he  was 
forced  to  be  more  circumspect,  and  cloak  as  much  as  possible  his 
real  character.  Nevertheless,  he  was  generally  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  New-Orleans  from  his  immediate  connection,  and 
his  once  having  been  a  fencing-master  in  that  city,  of  great  repute, 
which  art  he  had  learned  in  Bonaparte's  army,  where  he  had  been  a 
captain. 

Such  was  the  notoriety  inspired  by  his  frequent  and  daring  depre- 
dations, that  the  governor  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  head ; 
which  Lafitte,  on  hearing,  answered  in  retaliation,  by  offering  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  for  the  head  of  the  governor.  The  governor  seeing 
his  authority  set  at  defiance,  ordered  out  a  company,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  captain  who  had  formerly  served  under  Lafitte,  and  autho- 
rized him  to  bum  and  destroy  all' the  property  of  the  bucaniers,  and 
to  bring  them  to  New-Orleans  for  trial.  But  the  expedition  proved 
disastrous.  Lafitte  sufiered  them  to  approach  his  fortifications  with- 
out molestation,  and  whilst  they  flattered  themselves  with  a  speedy 
destruction  of  the  pirates,  they  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  a  boat- 
swain's whistle,  and  before  they  could  strike  a  blow,  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  armed  men  of  superior  force,  and  all  avenues  of  re- 
treat cut  off    And  it  was  on  this  occasion  tbat  Lafitte  showed  that 
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diaracteristio  nobleness  and  generosity  of  his  nature  which  glitters 
like  a  jewel  in  the  darkness  of  a  thousand  crimes.  Instead  of  execut- 
ing the  man  who  had  come  to  take  away  his  life,  and  destroy  all  that 
was  dear  to  him,  he  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  suffered  him  to 
return  unmolested  and  in  safety  to  New-Orleans,  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  other  concurrent  events,  proved  conclusively 
that  the  pirates  were  not  to  be  taken  by  land ;  and  the  navy  of 
the  United  States  was  yet  too  feeble  to  effect  anything  of  conse- 
quence by  sea,  and  had  on  one  occasion  been  actually  repulsed,  and 
was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  overwhelming  forces. of  Lafitte, 

In  the  early  part  of  1814,  Commodore  Paterson,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  received  orders  from  Washington  to  disperse  or  de- 
stroy the  illicit  establishment  at  Barrataria.  Accordingly,  he  left 
New-Orleans  on  the  11th  of  June  in  that  year,  accompanied  by  Ck)l, 
Ross,  with  a  detachment  of  seventy -one  picked  men  from  the  Forty- 
Fourth  Regiment  of  United  States  Infimtry.  On  the  12th  he  reached 
the  schooner  Caroline,  which  had  been  stationed  below  at  Plaque- 
mine,  to  accompany  the  expedition.  On  the  13th  lie  formed  a  juno< 
ture  with  the  gun-boats  at  the  Balize,  sailed  from  the  southwest  pass 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  at  hal^past  eight  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  the 
16th,  made  the  island  of  Barrataria.  He  discovered  a  number  of 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  some  of  which  displayed  Carthagenian  colors. 
After  remaining  in  the  offing  several  hours,  he  discovered  the  enemy 
forming  in  a  line  of  battle  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  at 
ten  o'clock,  the  wind  being  light  and  favorable,  he  formed  the  order 
of  battle  with  six  gun-boats  and  the  Sea  Horse  tender,  mounting  one 
six-pounder  and  fifteen  men,  and  a  launch  mounting  one  twelve- 
pound  carronade ;  the  schooner  Caroline  drawing  too  much  water  to 
cross  the  bar.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock,  he  perceived  several  smokes 
along  the  coast  as  signals,  and  at  the  same  time  a  white  flag  hoisted  on 
board  a  schooner  at  the  fort,  an  American  flag  at  the  main-mast  head, 
and  a  Carthagenian  flag  at  her  topping  lift.  He  replied  by  a  white 
flag  at  his  main.  At  eleven  o'clock,  discovering  that  the  pirates  had 
fir^  two  of  their  best  schooners,  he  hauled  down  the  white  flag  and 
made  the  signal  for  battle,  at  the  same  time  hoisting  a  large  white 
flag  with  the  motto,  "  Pardon  to  deserters."  At  the  approach  of  our 
forces,  which  were  diminished  by  two  of  the  gun-boats  grounding  on 
the  bar,  the  Barratarians  abandoned  their  vessels  in  the  most  dis- 
orderly flight  A  launch  and  tw'o  barges  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  though  they  were  closely  pursued,  they  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing their  escape  over  the  numerous  bays  and  morasses  of  the  adjacent 
•  district.  About  noon,  however,  that  disiy,  Commodore  Paterson  took 
possession  of  all  their  vessels  in  harbor,  consisting  of  six  flne  schooners 
and  one  felucca,  cruisers,  and  prizes  of  the  pirates,  and  one  armed 
schooner  under  Carthagenian  colors,  found  in  companv,  and  ready  to 
oppose  his  command.  Col.  Ross  now  landed  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  took  possession  of  their  establishment  on  shore,  consisting  of 
about  forty  houses  of  different  sizes,  badly  constructed,  and  thatched 
with  palmetto  leaves. 

Commodore  Paterson,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  goes 
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on  to  say : — "  When  I  perceived  the  enemy  forming  their  vessels  into 
a  line  of  battle,  I  felt  confident  from  their  number,  and  a  veiy  advan- 
tageous position,  they  would  have  fought  me.  Their  not  doing  so  I 
r^ret  For  had  they  done  so,  I  should  have  been  enabled  more 
effectually  to  destroy  or  make  prisoners  of  them  and  their  leaders ;  but 
it  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  tome  to  have  effected  the  object  of 
my  enterprize  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

^  The  enemy  had  mounted  on  their  vessels  twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
of  different  calibre,  and  as  I  have  since  leailied,  from  eight  hundred 
to  one  thousand  men  of  all  nations  and  colors." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Caroline,  which  was  anchored 
off  shore  about  five  miles,  discovered  a  strange  sail  to  eastward,  and 
immediately  gave  chase.  The  enemy  stood  for  Grande  Terre  with  all 
sail  set,  and  at  half-past  eight  hauled  her  wind  off  shore  to  escape : 
when  Lieutenant  Spedding  was  sent,  with  four  boats  armed  and 
manned,  to  prevent  her  passing  the  harbor.  At  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
the  chase  fired  upon  the  Caroline,  which  was  returned,  each  vessel  con- 
tinuing to  fire  when  their  long  guns  would  reach.  At  ten  o'clock, 
the  chase  grounded  outside  the  bar,  and  the  Caroline,  from  the  shoal- 
ness  of  the  water,  was  obliged  to  haul  her  wind  off  the  shore  and  give 
up  the  chase.  A  fire  was  now  opened  upon  the  chase  across  the 
island  from  the  gun  vessels,  and  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  she  struck 
her  colors  and  surrendered.  8he  proved  to  be  the  armed  schooner 
Greneral  Bolivar,  consisting  of  an  armament  of  one  long  brass  eighteen- 
pounder,  one  long  brass  six-pounder,  two  twelve-pounders,  small  arms, 
&c.,  and  twenty-one  packages  of  dry  goods.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  23d,  Commodore  Paterson  got  under  headway  with  the  whole 
squadron,  in  all  seventeen  vessels,  (one  having  escaped  the  night  pre- 
vious,) and  on  the  next  day  arrived  at  New-Orleans. 

This  expedition  struck  a  panic  among  the  freebooters,  whose  opera- 
tions from  this  time  were  veiled  in  the  deepest  mystery,  and  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection. 

The  British  early  saw  the  importance  of  this  hold,  and  after  several 
ineffectual  overtures  to  induce  Lafitte  to  espouse  their  cause,  they 
attacked  him  on  several  occasions  with  the  intention  of  taking  their 
prizes,  and  even  their  armed  vessels ;  but  were  as  frequently  repulsed 
with  loss  and  mortification.  One  of  these  attempts  was  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1813,  when  a  British  sloop  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pass,  and  sent  out  her  boats  to  endeavor  to  take  two  privateers  an- 
chored off  Cat  Island,  but  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  They, 
however,  did  not  despair.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1814,  an  English 
man-of-war,  (Sophia,)  appeared  off  the  harbor,  and  after  firing  on  the  * 
inhabitants,  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce.  This  conduct  was  so  incompre- 
hensible,  that  Lafitte  set  out  for  the  ship  in  a  small  boat,  to  inquire 
the  cause.  When  about  half  way  between  the  ship  and  the  shore, 
he  saw  a  yawl  let  down  from  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  make  directly 
toward  him.  Suspecting  treachery,  his  first  impression  was  to  fly — 
but  seeing  them  dose  upon  him,  he  resolved  to  brave  it  out  and  meet 
diem.  The  yawl  was  soon  alongside,  well  manned,  displaying  at  her 
Item  a  Britbh  ensign,  and  at  her  bow  a  flag  of  truce.  Captain  Lockj&r^ 
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oommander  of  the  man-of-war,  hailed  them,  and  asked  if  Lafitte  was 
aboard,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  gave  him  a  package  with 
instructions  to  guard  it  with  great  care,  and  to  present  it  to  Lafitte 
with  his  own  hands,  which  he  promised  to  perform.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  strong  inwardly  current  had  drifted,  both  boats  near  shore — 
lined  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  men — and  Lafitte  finding  his  op- 
ponent in  his  power,  briefly  told  him,  '^  I  am  he  whom  ye  seek."  As 
soon  as  landed,  he  conducted  them  to  his  house,  amid  the  vociferations 
of  his  people  demanding  their  lives  upon  the  instant,  or  to  send  them 
to  Jackson  at  New-Orleans,  to  be  hung  as  spies.  Lafitte,  whose  in- 
fluence and  decision  was  greater  than  their  indignation,  dissuaded 
them  from  such  rash  acts,  and  pacified  them  with  promises  of  speedy 
revenge.  When  the  tumult  was  quelled,  he  opened  the  package, 
which  consisted  of  three  papers,  and  read  over  their  contents  in 
silence.  The  first  was  a  letter  from  Captain  Percy,  of  his  Majesty's 
sloop-of-war  Hermes ;  the  second  was  also  a  letter  firom  Ck)lonel  Nicols, 
oommander  of  the  British  land  forces  in  Florida ;  the  third  an  inflam- 
matory address  to  the  Louisianians,  clothed  in  florid  eloquence  and 
patriotic  sentiment,  calling  on  them  to  support  the  mother  country. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Lockyer  perceived  that  Lafitte  had  finished  read- 
ing the  packages,  and  conjecturing  from  his  silence  and  looks  that 
some  doubt  hung  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  knowing  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  and  no  effort  left  untried,  he  regarded  Lafitte  with  an  anxious 
eye,  and  pushing  up  his  point,  spoke  forcibly  of  the  advantage,  the 
fame,  the  glory,  that  would  attend  his  decision  in  their  favor ;  and, 
as  a  further  inducement,  oflered  him  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  at  Pensacola.  Lafitte  hesi- 
tated, but  Captain  Lockyer  pressing  his  reasons,  endeavored  at  once 
to  bring  his  mind  to  a  decision,  which,  when  once  formed,  he  knew 
was  irrevocable.  He  further  oflered  him  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  in 
the  British  navy,  the  command  of  a  frigate,  and  the  pardon  for  all 
past  oflenoes.  To  such  a  man  as  Lafitte,  in  whom  ambition,  self- 
aggrandizement,  and  &me,  were  the  predominant  elements,  such  oflers 
might  seem  irresistible ;  but  he  had  greater  and  nobler  aims  in  view. 
He  ti^refore  demanded  a  few  days  for  consideration,  and  though 
they  remonstrated  agaihst  delay  with  all  the  eloquence  and  persuasive 
language  that  might  swerve  his  intent,  he  abruptly  left  them,  and 
retired  at  a  distance  to  avoid  a  further  repetition  of  ailment,  which, 
if  he  had  considered  a  moment,  might  have  induced  him  to  adopt  a 
difierent  course. 

While  absent,  his  men  rushed  upon  Captain  Lockyer  and  the  other 
ofiicer,  and  secured  them  as  prisoners.  As  soon  as  Lafitte  was  in- 
formed of  this  outrage,  he  assembled  his  people  by  torch-light,  and 
addressing  them  in  an  eloquent  manner,  showed  the  disgrace  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  total  disregard  to  the  flag  of  truce, 
and  that  by  their  mistaken  policy  they  would  lose  forever  the  only 
fevorable  opportunity  of  discovering  what  were  the  enemy's  inten- 
tions against  the  southern  detachment  of  the  American  army.  After 
this  harangue,  they  were  persuaded  to  let  Lafitte  act  as  he  judged 
proper ;  and  on  the  following  morning  he  released  the  prisoners,  and 
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apologized  for  their  incarceration.  On  the  4th  of  September,  I8I49 
Liafitte  wrote  to  Captain  Lockyer,*  who  was  still  cruising  ofi'the  place, 
stating  that  he  would  require  two  weeks  for  consideration,  and  would 
at  that  time  give  him  a  definite  answer ;  but  that,  all  things  considered, 
he  thought  he  should  accept  his  oder.  On  the  same  day  he  dispatx^hed 
another  letter  to  Mr.  Blaque,f  of  the  Louisiana  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, inclosuig  all  the  papers  the  British  officer  had  given  him,  as  also 
a  letter  to  Governor  Claiborne,  recapitulating  the  offers  of  the  enemy, 
and  showing,  in  strong  language,  the  importance  of  the  hold  he  occupied, 
and*  that  it  was  both  his  desire,  and  the  desire  of  his  men,  to  enlist  in 
the  American  cause,  provided  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  past  ofienoes 
be  granted  them. 

These  letters  and  papers  were  delivered  by  Mr,  Blaque  to  the  go- 
vernor, who  immediately  laid  them  before  the  Committee  of  Safety 
and  Defence,  over  which  he  presided.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Ran- 
cher, Lafitte's  messenger,  was  sent  back  with  instructions  to  Lafitte 
to  take  no  final  steps  until  the  committee  could  act  and  decide  upon 
his  proposition,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  should  remain  under 
the  protection  of  the  government 

The  two  weeks  having  elapsed.  Captain  Lockyer  again  appeared  in 
the  offing ;  but  La  Fitte  took  no  notice  of  the  signals,  and  as  soon  as 
he  disappeared — having  received  a  passport  from  General  Jadcson — 

Bamtaria,  4th  September,  1814. 
•  To  Captain  Lockykr  : 

Sir — The  confasion  which  preyoiied  in  otir  camp  jeetetdBj  and  Ais  morning,  and  of 
which  you  have  a  complete  knowledge,  has  prevented  me  answering  in  a  precise  miiTiner 
to  the  object  of  your  mission  ;  nor  even  at  this  time  can  I  give  yoa  aul  the  satisfaction  that 
you  desire ;  however,  if  you  could  grant  me  a  fortnight,  I  would  be  entirely  at  your  dis- 
posal at  the  end  of  that  time.  This  delay  is  indispensable  to  enable  me  to  put  my  Bffain 
m  order.  You  mav  communicate  with  me,  by  sending  a  boat  at  the  eastern  point  of  the 
pass,  where  I  will  De  found.  You  have  insoired  me  with  more  confidence  than  the  admi- 
ral, your  superior  officer,  could  have  done  nimself ;  with  you  alone  I  wish  to  deal,  and 
&om  you  also  I  vrill  claim  in  due  time  the  reward  of  the  servicee  which  I  may  render  you. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  Lafitte. 


Barrataiia,  September  4th,  1814. 
f  To  Governor  Claiborne  : 

Sir — ^In  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  choice  made  of  tou  to  fill  the  office  of  first  magis- 
trate of  this  state,  was  dictated  by  the  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens  and  was  conferred 
on  merit,  I  confidently  address  you  on  an  affair  on  which  may  depend  the  safety  of  this 
country.  I  ofler  to  you  to  restore  to  this  state  several  citizens  who,  perhaps,  in  your  eyes, 
have  lost  ^at  title.  I  ofi'er  you  them,  however,  such  as  yon  would  wish  to  find  them, 
ready  to  exert  their  udnost  efforts  in  defence  of  the  countrjr.  This  point  of  Louisiana, 
which  I  occupy,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  crisis.  I  tender  my  services  to 
defend  it ;  and  the  only  reward  I  ask  is  that  a  stop  be  put  to  the  proscription  against  me 
and  my  adherents  by  an  act  of  obHvion,  for  all  that  has  been  done  hitherto.  I  am  the  stray 
sheep  wishing  to  return  to  the  fold.  If  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  m 
my  offences,  1  should  appear  to  yon  much  less  guilty,  and  still  worthy  to  discharge  ^e 
duties  of  a  good  citizen.  I  have  never  sailed  under  any  flag  bat  that  of  the  Kepublic  of 
Carthogena,  and  my  vessels  are  perfectly  regular  in  that  respect.  If  I  could  have  brought 
my  lawful  prizes  into  the  ports  of  this  state,  I  should  not  have  employed  the  illicit  means 
that  have  caused  me  to  be  prosortbed.  I  decline  saying  more  on  the  sulyect,  until  I  have 
the  honor  of  your  Excellency's  answer,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  can  only  be  dictated  by 
wisdom.  Should  you  not  answer  favorably  to  my  ardent  desires,  I  declare  to  yon  that  1 
will  instantly  leave  the  country,  to  avoid  tne  imputation  of  having  co-operated  towards  an 
invasion  on  this  point,  which  cannot  fidl  to  take  place,  and  rest  secure  in  the  acquittal  of 
my  conscience. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's,  Ac, 

J.  Lafittb. 
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he  embarked  for  New-Orleans.  He  was  taken  to  the  governor's  re- 
ception room,  and  found  him  and  General  Jackson  tiiere  alone.  They 
both  welcomed  him  yrith  cordiality,  and  expressed  their  personal 
wishes  that  his  request  should  be  acceded  to,  and  undertook  to  use 
their  influence  in  the  council  of  state  to  that  effect.  When  about  to 
depart,  the  old  hero  grasped  his  hand  with  emotion,  and  as  he  reach- 
ed the  door,  said,  "  1  are  well — ^I  trust  the  next  time  we  meet  will  be 
in  the  ranks  of  the  American  army." 

The  Committee  of  Defence  was  convened,  the  papers  laid  before  it, 
and  La  Fitte's  proposition  accepted.  The  governor,  hereupon,  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  inviting  the  Baratarians  to  join  the  standard  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  authorized  to  say,  that,  should  their  con- 
duct in  the  field  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Major-General,  that  of- 
ficer will  unite  with  the  governor  in  a  request  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  extend  to  each  and  every  individual,  so  acting, 
a  free  and  full  pardon.  Thus  general  orders  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Lafitte,  who  circulated  them  among  his  dispersed  followers,  most 
of  whom  readily  embraced  the  conditions,  and  flocked  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  United  States.  Lafitte's  elder  brother,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  apprehended  by  the  American  authorities,  and  throvm 
into  prison  in  New-Orleans,  was  released,  and  permitted  to  join  his 
companions. 

The  movements  and  operations  of  General  Jackson  in  defence  of 
New-Orleans,  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  in  this  place. 
From  the  intelligence  received,  it  was  evident  that  the  British  fleet 
would  make  an  effort  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  already  landed. 
To  prevent  this,  the  forts  on  the  river  were  strongly  fortified,  and  fill- 
ed with  brave  men  to  resist  an  attack  in  that  direction.  Major  Rey- 
nolds and  Captain  Lafitte  were  ordered  to  put  the  passes  of  Barratana 
and  Bayou  Lorfourche  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence,  lest  the 
enemy  should,  by  these  entries,  unite  with  its  forces  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  attack  Jackson's  lines  on  the  flank  and  rear.  This 
was  accordingly  done.  Some  of  Lafitte's  men  were  retained  at  Fort 
St.  Philip,  others  were  sent  to  the  fort  of  Petite  Coquilles,  and  the 
Bayou  St.  John, 

After  these  arrangements  had  been  effected,  from  the  22d  of  De- 
cember to  the  1st  of  January,  the  British  were  actively  preparing  to 
execute  their  designs,  and  several  engagements  took  place ;  but  no- 
thing decisive  was  effected  on  either  side.  At  length,  the  ever-me- 
morable eighth  dawned  upon  the  plains  of  Chalmettee.  The  mists  of 
night  were  slowly  melting  away  before  the  light  of  the  winter-morn. 
The  awakening  murmurs  of  the  camp  arose,  and  the  banners  streamed 
wid  flapped  along  the  breastwork,  behind  which  stood  the  American 
army,  waiting  the  signal  of  action.  Suddenly,  dark  masses  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred  yards,  moving  ra- 
pidly across  the  plain,  sublime  and  appalling  enough  to  quicken  the 
pulsations  of  the  stoutest  heart.  Instantly  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  on  them  from  the  batteries :  but,  undaunted  by  the  danger, 
the  veterans  pressed  steadily  forward  amid  a  fearfiil  carnage,  making 
the  earth  smoke  and  thunder  as  they  came,  closing  up  their  front  as 
20  VOL.  I. 
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one  after  another  fell,  and  only  pausing  when  they  readied  the  slip- 
pery edge  of  the  glacis.  Here  it  was  found  that  the  scaling  ladders  and 
fascines  had  been  forgotten,  and  a  halt  occurred  till  they  could  be 
sent  for  and  brought  upu  Along  the  whole  range  of  the  breastwork 
rolled  a  fierce,  devouring  fire,  emptying  the  saddles  of  those  brave 
horsemen  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  strewing  the  earth  with  the  bodies 
of  riders  and  steeds  together.  Unable  to  withstand  the  deadly  fire 
of  the  American  rifles,  the  enemy  fell  back  in  disorder  from  the  foot 
of  the  parapet.  At  this  crisis,  amid  the  confusion  of  his  bravest 
troops,  Packenham,  with  a  dauntless  courage,  galloped  up,  and  dash- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  the  44th  regiment,  rallied  his  men  and 
cheered  them  on,  with  uncovered  head,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  glacis. 
While  cheering  on  his  troops,  a  ball  struck  him,  and  he  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Appalled  by  this  sight,  his  brave  troops  recoiled.  But 
their  officers,  calling  to  remembrance  the  terrific  assault  of  Badajos, 
brought  them  once  again  to  the  attack.  With  desperate  but  unavail- 
ing courage,  they  strove  to  force  their  way  over  the  ditch  and  up  the 
fatal  entrenchments ;  but  the  rifles  of  the  Americans  met  them  at 
every  step,  and  mowed  them  down  in  columns.  Again  and  again, 
did  those  splendid  squadrons  wheel  to  re-form,  and  charge  with  deaf- 
ening shouts,  while  their  nodding  plumes  and  glittering  bayonets,  like 
forests  of  steel,  gleamed  through  the  smoke  of  battle. 

Led  on  by  the  gallant  Keane,  the  Southern  Highlanders,  who  had 
&ced  death  in  many  a  well-fought  field,  continued  to  press  on,  not- 
withstanding the  tempest  of  grape  and  shot  which  swept  the  plain. 
But  that  same  wasting  fire  received  them.  The  bulwarks  of  the  Ame- 
rican array  seemed  girded  with  fire,  so  rapid  and  constant  were  the 
discharges.  At  the  head  of  his  gallant  troops  fell  the  intrepid  Keane. 
Burning  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  commanders,  the  Highlanders 
rushed  forward  with  inextinguishable  fury.  The  whole  plain  was  fill- 
ed with  marching  squadrons  of  horse,  galloping  wildly,  while  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  and  fierce  rattle  of  musketry,  amid  which  now 
and  then  was  heard  the  blast  of  a  thousand  trumpets  and  stmins  of 
martial  music,  filled  the  air.  Still  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsula 
pressed  on,  mounting  on  each  others'  shoulders  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  works,  where  they  fought  with  the  ferocity  of  frantic  lions,  mad 
with  pain,  rage  and  despair.  Few,  however,  reached  this  point,  and 
those  who  clambered  up  the  entrenchments  were  bayoneted  as  they 
appeared,  lliree  times  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  three 
times  was  he  driven  back  in  wild  disorder. 

The  smoke  of  battle  was  rolling  furiously  over  the  host,  and  all 
seemed  confusion  and  chaos  in  their  ranks.  The  plain  was  already 
encumbered  with  nearly  two  thousand  dead  and  wounded,  and  the 
charging  squadrons  fell  so  fast  that  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies  was 
soon  formed  around  them.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  breastwork 
burst  forth  one  incessant  sheet  of  flame,  and  as  fast  as  the  heads  of 
the  columns  appeared,  they  melted  away  before  the  murderous  can- 
nonade. 

During  the  engagement,  the  voice  of  Lafitte  was  heard  along  the 
lines,  encouraging  his  men  to  action.     He  had  been  stationed  at  one 
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of  the  important  embrasures  under  the  edge  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
Dominique,  his  countryman,  and  second  in  command.  The  French 
are  among  the  first  artillerists  in  the  world,  and  these  were  some  of 
the  best  of  them.  On  that  memorable  day  they  achieved  those  bril- 
liant fetes  of  daring  and  valor  worthy  of  their  former  fame.  From 
their  two  batteries  poured  forth  a  terrific  fire,  which  mowed  down  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  like  the  harvest  before  the  scythe  of  the  reaper. 
In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  a  portion  of  the  British  troops,  borne 
away  by  an  irresistible  ardor,  and  frantic  with  rage,  rushed  within  the 
outposts,  forcing  a  small  party  there  to  retreat.  Before  the  batteries 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  the  enemy  advanced  with  loud  shouts  of 
triumph  at  they*  brief  success.  In  an  instant  Lafitte  charged  upon 
them  with  his  ijien,  outside  the  breastwork,  which  they  had  not  yet 
gained,  and  dashing  among  the  disordered  ranks,  raged  like  a  lion 
amid  his  prey.  He  cut  down  two  of  the  officers  in  command  with 
his  own  arm,  and  his  men,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  brandish- 
ing their  sabres,  burst  through  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
who,  appalled  by  the  suddenness  and  efficacy  of  the  movement,  re- 
tired in  confusion  and  dismay.  At  places  where  the  fiercest  strug- 
gles had  been  made,  the  dead  were  piled  in  heaps.  Finding  that 
victory  was  hopeless, — General  Lambert,  on  whom  the  command  now 
devolved,  gave  orders  to  retreat,  and  fell  back  in  great  confusion. 
Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  on  record.  The  na- 
tional pride  was  gratified  not  only  in  the  preservation  of  the  city, 
but  in  the  reflection  that  its  brave  defenders  had  met  and  overthrown 
the  conquerors  of  Peninsular  Europe. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  did 
not  fail  to  commend  the  gallant  exploits  and  chivalrous  daring  of 
the  brave  band  of  Barratarians ;  and  in  consequence.  President  Madi- 
son, after  peace,  issued  his  proclamation,  granting  full  pardon*  to  all 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  defence  of  New-Orleans. 

•  The  Presidknt's  PRocLAMATiorr. — ^*»  Among  the  many  evils  produced  by  the  wars, 
whichf  with  little  intermission,  have  afflicted  £urope,  and  extended  their  ravages  into 
other  qaarters  of  the  globe,  for  a  period  exceeding  twenty  years,  the  dispersion  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  in  sorrow  and  m  want,  has  not 
been  the  least  injurious  to  human  happiness,  nor  the  least  severe  trial  of  human  virtue. 

•'  It  has  been  long  ascertained  that  man  v  foreigners,  flying  from  the  danger  of  their  own 
home,  and  that  some  citizens,  forgetful  of  their  duty,  have  co-operated  in  forming  an  es- 
tablishment on  the  island  of  Barrataria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  clandestine  and  a  lawless  trade :  the  government  of  the  United  States 
caused  the  establishment  to  be  broken  up  and  destroyed ;  and  having  obtained  the  means 
of  designating  the  offenders  of  every  description,  it  only  remained  to  answer  the  demands 
of  justice  by  mflicting  an  exemplary  punishment. 

**  But  it  nas  since  been  representea  that  the  offenders  have  manifested  a  sincere  peni- 
tence ;  that  they  have  abandoned  the  prosecution  of  the  worst  cause  for  the  support  of  the 
best,  and,  particularly,  that  they  have  exhibited,  in  the  defence  of  New-Orleans,  unequiv- 
ocal traits  of  courage  and  lidehty.  Offenders,  who  have  refused  to  become  the  associates 
of  the  enemy  in  the  war,  upon  the  most  seducing  terms  of  invitation ;  and  who  have  aided 
to  repel  his  hostile  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered as  objects  of  punishment,  but  as  objects  of  a  generous  fore:iveneBS. 

"It  has,  therefore,  been  seen,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  earnestly  recommend  those  offenders  to  the  benefit  of  a  full  pardon ; 
and  in  compliance  with  that  recommendation,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  all  the  other 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case,  I,  (James  Madison,)  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  issue  this  proclamation,  oerebv  granting,  publishing  and  declaring,  a 
free  and  full  pardon  of  all  offences  committed  in  violation  of  any  act  or  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  said  United  States,  touching  the  revenue,  trade  and  navigation  thereof)  or 
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Lafitte,  restored  to  respectability,  might  have  lived  to  an  honor- 
able old  age,  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  around  him.  He  traded 
awhile  in  and  about  New-Orleans,  but  soon  became  dissatisfied  and 
impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilization.  His  soul  was  as  free  as 
his  native  element,  and  he  pined  once  more  for  the  field  of  action, 
where  his  armament  might  ride  in  watchfulness  over  the  world  of 
waters,  beneath  the  meteor-flag  that  floats  over  every  sea,  and  fan* 
every  shore. 

As  early  as  1812,  he  built  a  small  village  upon  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent city  of  Galveston — his  own  house  being  two  stories  and  well 
furnished — ^all  others  were  one  story,  and  of  a  plainer  construction. 
They  procured  their  building  materials  from  New-Orleans,  with  which 
place  they  kept  up  a  regular  intercourse  and  commerce.  In  fact,  La^ 
fitte  boasted,  that  he  had  made  half  the  merchants  of  that  city  rich. 
About  the  year  1819,  the  Governor  of  Galveston,  a  Mexican  general 
by  the  name  of  Longe,  gave  him  a  commission  for  the  several  vicssels 
which  he  owned  in  partnership  with  those  whom  he  had  always  re- 
tained in  his  employ  ;  and  Gen.  Humbert,  the  subsequent  governor, 
also  gave  him  commissions  for  smaller  boats,  which  he  had  construct- 
ed with  a  view  of  running  far  up  the  inland  rivers.  It  is  believed, 
from  this  time,  that  he  kept  up  a  regular  life  of  robbing,  smuggling, 
and  piracy,  though  he  uniformly  alleged  that  his  depredations  were 
committed  alone  on  vessels  sailing  under  the  Spanish  flag.  Two  of 
these  boats  having  robbed  a  plantation  on  the  Marmento  river,  be- 
longing to  an  American  citizen,  were  captured  by  the  boats  of  the 
United  States  schooner  Lynx,  mounting  five  guns.  Lafitte,  to  pro- 
pitiate the  government,  hung  at  his  yard-arm  one  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  aflkir,  and  disclaimed  the  intimation  of  having  given  such  orders, 
or  sanctioned  their  proceeding.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  Lynx 
captured  two  of  his  vessels,  discovered  in  smuggling  along  our  coast ; 
and  it  was  now  evident,  that  he  must  have  had  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  these  acts,  and  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  transaction. 
Nevertheless,  he  carried  on  his  depredations  with  great  secrecy, 
and  in  a  short  time,  amassed  immense  sums  of  money,  which  were 
carried  to  the  wild  and  uninhabited  islands  along  the  southern  coast 


ttmcbinfT  the  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the  Uaited  States  with  foreign  nations,  at  any 
time  before  the  eighth  day  of  January,  in  the  present  year,  one  thousand  eight  hondi^ 
and  fifteen,  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  being  inhabitants  of  New- Orleans  and 
the  adjacent  conntnr,  or  being  inhabitants  of  the  said  island  of  Barrataria,  and  the  placea 
adjacent ;  Provided,  that  every  person,  claiming  the  benefit  of  this  full  pardon,  in  order  to 
entitle  himself  thereto,  shall  produce  a  certificate  in  writing  from  the  governor  of  the  State 
of  Lonisiana,  stating  that  such  person  has  aided  in  the  defence  of  New-Orleans  uid  the 
a4iacent  country,  during  the  invasion  thereof  as  aforesaid. 

"  And  I  do  hereby  further  authorize  and  direct  all  suits,  indictments,  and  prosecutions 
for  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  against  any  person  or  persons,  who  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  tins  full  pardon,  forthwith  to  be  staved,  discontinued  and  released:  All 
civil  ofllicers  are  hereby  required,  according  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  to 
carry  this  proclamation  into  immediate  ana  faithiiil  execution. 

"  Done  at  the  Citv  of  Washington,  the  sixth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ^fteen,  and  ot  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  thirty-ninth. 
"  By  the  President,  # 

**  Jakes  Madisom. 

"  James  Monroe,  Acting  Secretary  of  State." 
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of  Louisiana,  and  divided  among  the  crew.  Twenty  thousand  dollars, 
concealed  in  kegs,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  on  Caillou,  by  an 
individual  named  Wagner,  in  company  with  six  others,  who  was 
murdered  by  his  comrades  \  the  treasure  carried  off,  but  nothing  since 
has  ever  been  heard  of  them.  Gold  bars,  of  great  value,  have  since 
been  discovered  among  the  islands  of  Barrataria,  and  it  is  probable 
great  treasures  may  be  elsewhere  concealed,  for  these  pirates  were  all 
rich,  and  Lafitte  is  said  to  have  spent  sixty  thousand  dollars  in 
fashionable  society,  during  a  short  stay  at  Washington  City. 

About  this  time  the  Texas  revolution  burst  forth,  and  many  signal 
battles  were  fought  on  land  and  sea,  until  the  lone  star  of  the  repub- 
lic rose  in  refulgent  beauty  on  the  horizon  of  nations.  Foremost 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  Lafitto.  He  commanded  the  Jupiter, 
one  of  his  own  cruisers,  the  first  vessel  ever  chartered  by  the  new 
government,  and  by  the  very  terror  of  his  name,  spread  panic  and 
dismay  among  the  enemy.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  gallant  services 
by  being  appointed  Governor  of  Galveston,  a  post  of  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. Not  long  after,  an  American  ship  was  boarded  near  our 
coast,  and  rifled  of  a  large  amount  of  specie ;  and  the  Jupiter  having 
arrived  at  Galveston  with  a  great  quantity  of  that  commodity  on 
board,  Lafitte  was  immediately  suspected,  and  one  of  our  men-of- 
war,  under  Lieut.  Madison,  received  orders  to  cruise  off  the  coast, 
and  vigilantly  watch  his  manoeuvres.  Lafitte  became  highly  exas- 
perated at  this  proceeding,  and  addressed  a  letter*  to  the  commander, 
demanding  by  what  authority  he  continued  to  lie  before  that  port  of 
which  he  was  governor.  The  commander  made  no  reply,  but  still 
continued  to  keep  a  strict  look-out,  and  watch  the  operations  of  La- 
fitte, who,  burning  with  indignation,  resolved  to  set  his  authority  at 
defiance. 

In  the  great  storm  of  1818,  he  lost  many  men  and  four  vessels, 
three  of  which  were  foundered  at  sea,  and  one  went  ashore  on  Virgi- 
nia point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  In  consequence  of  which 
accident,  he  sent  Lafage  to  New-Orleans,  to  have  built  a  new  schooner, 
^hich,  when  finished  and  manned,  mounted  two  guns  as  her  heavy 
ordnance,  and  a  crew  of  fifly  men.     As  soon  as  their  vessel  was 

•  To  tke  Commander  of  the  American  Cruiser,  off  the  Port  of  GalveHon : 
Sir, — I  am  convinced  that  you  are  a  cruiser  of  the  nary,  ordered  hy  your  government. 
I  hare  therefore  deemed  ic  proper  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  your  lying  before  this  port, 
without  communicating  your  intention.  I  shall  by  this  message  inform  you,  that  the  port 
of  Galveston  belongs  to,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  was  made 
a  port  of  entry  the  9th  October  last.      And  whereas  the  Supreme  Congress  have  thought 

§  roper  to  appoint  me  as  governor  of  this  place,  in  consequence  of  which,  if  you  have  any 
emands  on  said  government,  or  persons  oelonging  to  or  residing  in  the  same,  you  wifl 
please  to  send  an  officer  with  such  demands,  whom,  you  may  be  assured,  will  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  receive  every  satisfaction  required.  But  if  you  are 
ordered,  or  should  you  attempt  to  enter  this  port  in  a  hostile  manner,  my  oath  and  my  duty 
to  the  government  compels  me  to  rebut  your  intentions  at  the  expense  of  my  life. 

To  prove  to  you  my  intentions  towards  the  wellare  and  harmony  of  your  government, 
I  sena  enclosed  the  declarations  of  several  prisoners,  who  were  taken  into  custody  yester- 
day, and  by  a  court  of  inquiry  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  found  guilty  of  robbing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Unitc<l  States  of  a  number  of  slaves  and  specie.  The  gentleman 
bearing  this  message  will  give  you  any  reasonable  information  relating  to  this  place,  that 
auy  be  required.  Yours,  &c.,  J.  Lafittx. 
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launched,  Lafage  took  command,  and  made  a  short  cruise,  in  which  he 
captured  a  vessel,  and  was  proceeding  with  her  under  flowing  sheets, 
to  Lafitte's  station,  when  he  was  met  by  the  United  States  cutter, 
Alabama,  on  her  way  to  the  Mississippi.  The  cutter,  suspecting  the 
character  of  the  schooner,  bore  down  and  hailed  her,  but  was  answer- 
ed by  a  tremendous  volley  of  gun-shot,  which  cut  her  rigging,  and  se- 
riously disabled  six  of  her  crew.  A  desperate  action  ensued,  and 
Lafage,  after  losing  the  greater  part  of  his  bravest  men,  surrendered. 
The  vessel  and  her  prize  were  brought  into  our  port,  at  Bayou  St 
John,  and  the  captured  crew  taken  in  irons  to  New-Orleans,  where, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  they 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Lafitte  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  result  of  this  trial ;  he  seem- 
ed to  think  that  the  whole  world  was  against  him,  and  resolved  there- 
fore to  wage  an  indiscriminate  war  against  all  mankind.  He  had 
lately  received  a  commission  in  the  navy  of  the  Colombian  republic, 
and  selling  all  his  vessels,  avowed  his  intention  of  immediately  en- 
listing in  the  service.  But  he  was  secretly  planning  other  great 
schemes.  lie  called  together  his  scattered  crew,  and  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  his  vessels,  bought  a  stout,  large,  fast-sailing  brigantine, 
on  which  he  placed  an  armament  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a  crew  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  men.  Thus  equipped,  he  went  forth  like  an  evil 
spirit  to  war  against  the  world. 

But  his  eventful  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  A  British  sloop- 
of-war,  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  heard  of  his  intention, 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  from  the  mast-head,  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
him.  One  morning  as  an  oflicer  was  sweeping  the  horizon  with  his 
glass,  he  discovered  in  the  dim  distance  a  suspicious-looking  sail,  and 
immediately  orders  were  given  to  make  chase.  As  the  sloop-of-war 
had  the  weather-gauge  of  the  pirate,  and  could  outsail  her  before 
the  wind,  she  set  her  studding-sails  and  crowded  every  inch  of  canvass. 
Lafitte,  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  the  character  of  his  opponent, 
furled  his  awnings,  set  his  big  squaresail,  and  shot  rapidly  through  the 
water.  But  the  breeze  freshening,  the  sloop  conthiued  to  gain  upon 
him,  when,  finding  escape  impossible,  he  opened  a  fire  upon  the  ship, 
killing  a  number  of  men,  and  carrying  away  her  fore-topmast.  The 
man-of-war  reserved  her  fire  until  close  in  with  the  brigantine,  when 
she  poured  into  her  a  broadside  and  a  volley  of  small  anns.  The 
broadside  was  too  much  elevated  to  hit  the  low  hull  of  th«  brigantine, 
but  did  considerable  execution  among  her  rigging  and  crew,  ten  of 
whom  were  killed.  At  this  juncture,  the  English  came  up  and  board- 
ed her  over  the  starboard  bow.     A  terrible  conflict  now  ensued. 

Above  the  storm  of  battle,  Lafitte's  stern  voice  was  heard,  and 
his  red  arm,  streaming  with  gore,  and  grasping  a  shattered  blade,  was 
seen  in  the  darkest  of  the  conflict.  The  blood  now  ran  in  torrents 
from  the  scuppers,  and  dyed  the  waters  with  a  crimson  stain.  At 
length  Lafitte  fell,  wounded  desperately  in  two  places.  A  ball  had 
broken  the  bone  of  his  right  leg ;  a  cutlass  wound  had  penetrated 
his  stomach.  The  commander  of  the  boarders  was  stretched  senseless 
on  the  deck  close  by  Lafitte,  and  the  desperate  pirate,  beholding  his 
victim  within  his  grasp,  raised  himself  with  difliculty  and  pain,  dagger 
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in  hand,  to  slay  the  unconscious  man.  He  threw  his  clotted  locks 
aside,  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow,  to  clear  his  sight  of  blood 
and  mist,  and  raised  the  glittering  blade  above  the  heart  of  the  dying 
man.  BuC  his  brain  was  dizzy,  his  aim  unsure,  and  the  dagger  de- 
scending, pierced  the  thigh  of  his  powerless  foe,  and  Lafitte  fell  back 
exhausted  to  the  deck.  Again  reviving,  with  the  convulsive  grasp  of 
death  he  essayed  again  to  plunge  the  dagger  to  the  heart  of  the  foe, 
but  as  he  held  it  over  his  breast,  the  effort  to  strike  burst  asunder  the 
•lender  ligament  of  life,  and  Lafitte  was  no  more. 

Still  the  action  raged  with  unabated  fury  :  but  so  superior  was  the 
force  of  the  assailants,  that  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  yet  so 
desperately  had  they  been  met,  that  of  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
iixty,  but  sixteen  survived  the  conflict.  These  were  taken  to  Jamaica, 
and  at  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  they  were  all 
condemned  to  death ;  ten,  however,  only  were  executed,  the  remaining 
six  having  been  pardoned  by  the  British  government. 

Thus  fell  Lafitte,  a  man  superior  in  talent,  in  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  in  courage,  and  in  physical  strength.  His  memory  is  just- 
ly cherished  by  the  Americans,  for  he  rendered  them  great  service  in 
the  perilous  field ;  and  there  are  many  who  believe  him  to  be  alive 
at  this  day,  no  authentic  account  of  his  death  ever  having  been  pub- 
lished. But  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, place  this  beyond  a  doubt ;  and,  however  dear  his  memory  may 
be  to  some,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  road  of  honor  was  open  to 
him;  that  he  forsook  its  pleasant  and  peaceful  enjoyments ;  in  a  word, 
all  that  might  endear  the  remembrance  of  man  on  earth — to  leave  a 
eareer  written  in  blood — 


"  A  cor8air*8  name  to  other  times, 

Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes.*^ 


ART.  V.-WHY  NEW-ORLEANS  DOES  NOT  ADVANCE. 

MusiNo  the  other  day  upon  the  evident  decay  of  the  commerce  of 
New-Orleans  and  its  comparative  retrograde  movement,  I  am  induced 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  very  many  causes  which  have  conspired  to 
produce  this  melancholy  result.  Situated  at  the  embouchure  of 
thirty  thousand  miles  of  interior  navigation.  The  "  Crescent  City^^ 
finds  itself  outstripped  during  the  recent  decade  in  population,  and 
other  elements  of  wealth,  by  the  "  Queen  City,"  located  1,600  miles 
from  the  sea,  upon  a  river  which  Mr.  Randolph  has  "  damned  to  ever- 
lasting fame,"  as  dry  all  summer,  and  frozen  all  winter.  It  occurred 
to  me,  (a  resident  of  New-Orleans  from  1810  until  some  few  years 
back,)  that  an  enumeration  of  what  I  deemed  a  few  of  the  principal 
causes  might  possibly  suggest  the  remedy  for  some,  and  the  amelio- 
ration of  others. 

Ist.  The  overweening  confidence  of  your  superior  locality,  that  no- 
thing could  divert  the  trade,  is  only  another  and  more  forcible  illus- 
tration of  the  race  between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise. 

Here  are  among  the  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans, 
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some  which,  perhaps,  are  irremediable,  others  which  are  susceptible 
of  very  great  amelioration,  and  others  which  may  be  entirely  re- 
moved. 

2d.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
-mthfour  chief  magistrates  ?  id  est,  one  mat/or  and  three  recorders, 
and  triplicate  officers  in  every  department  necessarily  belonging  ta 
the  organization  of  a  city. 

3d.  The  climate  cannot  be  changed,  but  the  diseases  incidental  to 
it  may  be  greatly  modified  by  wholesome  municipal  r^ulations,  by 
strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  by  affording  a  cheap  and  abundant 
supply  of  good  water. 

Not  intending  to  argue  the  points,  I  confine  myself  principally  to 
what  I  believe  will  be  admitted  to  be  facts.  With  more  necessity 
for  clean  streets,  good  draining,  sewers,  (Sec.,  <kc.,  it  is  the  filthiest 
dty  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 

Kemarkable  for  its  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the  architecture 
of  the  houses  seems  expressly  calculated  to  make  those  changes  more 
deleterious.  The  walls  of  the  houses  should  be  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  as  in  Havana,  Madrid,  and  other  southern  cities,  instead  of  a 
brick  and  a  half  or  two  bricks,  as  most  of  them  are  in  New-Orleans. 
The  houses  indicate  the  change  of  temperature,  with  the  accuracy  of, 
and  almost  as  quick  as  a  thermometer.  Any  person  who  has  visited 
the  Rotunda  at  Washington  in  February  and  August,  will  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  thick  walls  in  preserving  an  uniform  rate  of  tem- 
perature. All  this  may  be  remedied,  and  the  mortality  of  your  city 
reduced  from  one  in  nineteen  to  one  in  forty  or  fifty. 

The  system  of  absenteeism  of  the  families  of  a  lai^e  number  of 
your  population,  who  only  come  to  make  money  ;  and  another,  even 
more  terrible  drain,  by  leaving  the  accumulated  wealth  of  years  to 
persons  out  of  the  state — can  hardly  be  prevented. 

If  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  country  which  received  them  friend- 
less and  penniless,  and  made  them  princely  fortunes,  does  not  in  some 
degree  animate  them — not  to  leave  their  fortunes  to  the  state,  but  in 
the  state — this  evil  is  unavoidable,  unless  by  some  refined  legislation  : 
the  rites  of  sepulture  denied,  or  some  indignity  after  death,  might 
correct  this :  as  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  to  prevent  the  crime 
of  suicide  among  the  females  of  Greece. 

A  good  deal  of  legislation,  both  by  the  state  and  municipal  autho- 
rities, has  had  a  tendency  to  drive  commerce  from  your  doors. 

At  one  time  one-half  of  the  entire  cotton  crops  of  the  United  States 
was  shipped  from  New-Orleans,  besides  a  full  share  of  all  the  other 
products  of  the  West. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  fair  and  legitimate  gains  which  the  freight, 
insurance,  pressing,  storing,  hauling,  <fec.  produced,  for  all  of  which  the 
planter,  receiving  an  equivalent,  was  perfectly  willing  to  pay ;  but  to 
pass  a  law  to  tax  these  things,  simply  for  the  privilege  of  landing  on  the 
levee — at  which  the  planter  revolts.  Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional,  or  the  grass  would  now  be  growing 
in  your  streets,  and  deservedly  so,  for  so  narrow-minded  a  policy. 

The  whole  of  your  wharfage  fees,  port  charges,  &c.  are  infinitely  too 
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high ;  (compare  them  with  New-York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia ;)  any 
attempt  to  correct  these  things  is  almost  always  met  with  the  cry  of 
hostility  to  the  city ;  and  the  united  influence  of  your  twenty  mem- 
bers is  certain  to  defeat  all  such  measures  of  wholesome  reform. 

Not  having  capital  sufficient  of  your  own,  you  should  invite  it 
there,  (not  by  petitioning  the  legislature  to  incorporate  banks,  and 
mtroducing  a  paper  currency,)  but  by  affording  additional  facilities 
find  offering  inducements  to  bona  fide  capitalists  to  bring  their  money. 
I  think  the  law  reducing  the  rate  of  conventional  interest  has  done 
great  injury :  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  with- 
drawn from  this  section  of  the  country.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  usury  laws,  as  they  are  called,  are  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. There  are  occasionally  times  when  money  is  really  worth 
more  than  6  or  8  per  cent.,  and  then  it  is  that  conscientious  men  of 
capital  retire,  and  leave  the  business  of  banking  to  others  who  are 
not  afraid  of  violating  the  law,  but  having  the  monopoly,  make  the 
unfortunate  borrower  pay  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  risk  and  disgrace 
of  violating  the  law.  If  you  allow  men  to  ask  what  they  choose  for 
their  money,  as  for  their  flour  or  anything  else,  the  temptation  of  a 
cent  or  two  above  the  ordinary  rate  would  soon  induce  capital  in  that 
direction,  and  thus  speedily  relieve  any  pressure. 

Instead  of  living  off  of  each  other,  emulate  the  example  of  Boston 
and  other  Northern  cities,  and  by  means  of  rail-roads,  bring  commerce 
to  your  doors.  I  venture  the  assertion,  that  if  the  books  were  open 
for  a  bank  to-morrow,  that  millions  would  be  instantly  subscribed,  and 
yet  nobody  pretends  that  it  would  bring  one  dollar  of  additional  wealth 
or  trade  to  your  city ;  but  when  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  only 
are  required  to  bring  the  rich  country  of  Attakapas  and  Opelousas 
to  your  city,  a  country  twice  as  large  as  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
every  foot  of  which  is  cultivable,  we  look  in  vain  for  that  enthusiasm 
which  is  seen  on  the  opening  of  the  books  of  banks  or  insurance  com- 
panies.* 

I  trust  that  these  desultory  remarks  will  be  received  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  written,  by  one  long  a  resident  of  your  city,  but 
now  a  citizen  of  the  prairies  of 

Attakapas. 


•  I  recoDect  wben  the  books  of  some  b«nk  were  opened  in  New-Orleans,  afW  a  despe- 
rate struffgle,  one  fortunate  merchant  succeeded  in  seating  himself  quietly  with  the  inten- 
tion of  suDscribinff  laiq^ely  for  himself  and  tiiends  :  another,  fearing  tnat  there  would  not  be 
enough  of  shares  for  the  wants  of  all,  thrust  his  arm  under  the  lucky  individual,  and  sub- 
scribed for  an  immense  number,  if  not  all  the  shares.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  im- 
mense sums  made  by  the  advance  of  the  shares  of  the  Gas  Light  Bank  ?  Now  it  ia  a  mat- 
ter of  calculation,  that  the  freight  on  the  sugar,  cotton  and  molasses,  with  the  passago- 
money  now  paid  by  the  people  of  Attakapas  and  Opelousas,  without  any  au^mentatxm, 
would  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  above  all  expenses,  than  the  most  favored  beak 
cookl  expect  to  make. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— COMMERCE  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

Africa,  so  long  wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery  ;  her  very  history  a  blank ; 
and  her  inhabitants  sunk  by  barbarism  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as 
scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  social  beings,  is  yet  an  object  of  peculiar  interest 
to  all  civilized  nations.  Within  the  last  few  years,  that  interest  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing  ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  every  ray  of  light  is  sought 
with  an  eagerness  not  to  be  excelled. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  who  has  spent  much  thought  and  labor  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  a  country,  climate,  and  people,  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  barricaded  the  pathway  of  improvement,  and  stay- 
ed the  footsteps  of  progress,  that  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa  can  be  accomplished,  and  her  vast  and  mighty  possessions  of 
wealth,  the  extent  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown,  rendered  available  ;  and  that 
is,  through  the  education  and  colonization,  in  their  fatheriand,  ojf  the  free 
colored  population  of  this  country. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  less  the  duty  than  the  advantage  of  our 
government,  to  give  the  infant  Republic  of  Liberia,  which  has  grown  up  under 
the  fostering  care  of  our  citizens,  every  assistance  in  our  power,  which  shall  in 
any  degree  tend  to  develope  national  maturity.  There  is  no  longer  a  possibility 
of  doubt  as  to  the  ^eat  benefit  which  will  eventually  accrue,  not  only  to  the 
benighted  Africans,  but  to  the  nation  or  nations  through  whose  influence  they 
receive  enlightenment.  Ere  long  the  ships  of  commerce  will  begin  to  plough 
the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  stretch  out  briarean  arms  to  receive  her  commodities ; 
the  products  of  her  soil ;  the  bountiful  gifts  of.  nature,  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  judge,  have  been  bestowed  upon  her  with  a  lavish  hand. 

Her  productions  are  indeed  many  and  multifarious.  A  few  remarks  on  the 
most  important  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

CoiUm. — The  demand  which  exists  all  over  the  world  for  this  staple,  which 
demand  is  constantly  increasing,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  pro- 
duction, cannot  fail  to  make  that  region  of  immense  consequence  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  which  can  with  ease  and  facility  raise  it.  Africa  promises 
largely  in  the  supply  of  this  momentous  material.  Thirty  varieties  have  been 
found  growing  spontaneously.  Hon.  S.  A.  Benson,  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Bassa  Cove,  says,  *'  though  this  cotton  (some  sent  from  Liverpool  for  planting) 
is  of  a  superior  kind,  yet  it  does  not  equal  that  raised  by  the  natives  far  in  the  in- 
terior, a  specimen  of  which  was  brought  down  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Pessa 
country.  I  have  sent  back,  about  five  days*  travel,  to  procure  seed  to  plant." 
Dr.  Lugenbeil  states,  **  I  have  seen  trees  growing  in  Liberia,  yielding  cotton 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best  I  ever  saw  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.'' 
Mr.  McQueen  testifies,  "  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  can  produce 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  cotton,  of  a  quality  so  fine  :  it  is  finer  than  any 
description  of  cotton  we  know  of ;  common  cotton  raised  in  Africa  I  have  had  in 
my  possession,  which  was  equal  to  the  finest  quality  of  American  growth.*'  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection,  that  the  untutored  natives  manufac- 
ture cotton  goods  extensively.  They  are  spun,  without  any  wheel,  from  their 
native  cotton,  and  woven  in  a  strip  from  four  to  fifteen  inches  wide.  Several 
experiments  are  now  in  course  of  progress,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  solve  the 
question,  whether  Africa  can  produce  cotton  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it 
a  profitable  article  of  export.  We  conceive  it  will  become  the  competitor  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  supply  of  the  American  market,  as  well  as  that  of 
Europe.  This  is  merely  an  opinion,  however,  and  is  to  be  received  accord- 
ingly. 

Coffee. — The  whole  land  is  covered  with  it  Isolated  trees,  and  without  cul- 
tivation, have  been  known  to  yield  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  clean  dry  cof- 
fee at  one  picking ;  and,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  yet  it  is  the  truth, 
that  a  single  tree  in  Monrovia  3rielded  four  and  a' half  bushels,  in  the  hull,  at 
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one  time,  which,  on  heing  shelled  and  dried,  weighed  thtrty-one  pounds.  In 
Erravia  and  Kafia,  an  ass's  load  (200  lbs.)  can  be  purchased  fur  about  a  dollar  ! 
The  reason  why  the  *^  Mocha"  coffee  is  so  good,  is,  that  it  actually  comes  from 
the  southern  parts  of  Africa !  Grand  Bassa  country  has  already  planted  30,000 
coffee  trees,  which  will  bear  fruit  from  thirty  to  forty  years. 

Sugar. — The  cane  grows  with  unrivalled  luxuriance ;  and  as  there  are  no  frosts 
there  to  impede  or  kill  it,  it  can  be  brought  to  great  perfection.  Owing  to  the 
low  price,  and  the  necessity  of  very  expensive  machinery  for  its  manufacture,  it 
is  not  probable  that  sugar  will  soon  become  an  article  of  exportation.  How- 
ever,  it  may  be  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  own  consumption. 
Should  men  of  enterprise  and  capital  embark  in  this  business,  they  can,  in  all 
probability,  make  it  yield  a  handsome  return.  It  is  recorded  in  history,  that 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  best  sugar  estates  in  existence  were  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

Pepper  of  all  varieties  is  indigenous,  and  may  be  procured  almost  anywhere. 
It  grows  on  bushes  four  feet  mgh.  In  quality  it  is  perhaps  not  equalled  by 
that  raised  in  any  other  clime.  **  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  native  with  a 
bunch  of  pepper  in  one  hand  and  a  roasted  cassada  in  the  other,  taking,  with 
each  mouthful  of  the  latter,  a  pod  of  the  former,  one  of  which  pods  would 
serve  to  pepper  a  full  meal  for  a  person  not  accustomed  to  its  use."  This  will 
be  good  news  to  those  fond  of  **  seasoning."  We  know  of  no  reason  why 
more  of  this  kind  of  spice  is  not  exported  than  the  amount  hereailer  specified. 

Arrowroot  is  one  of  the  most  common  plants  on  the  western  coast  From 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  raised,  and  its  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  food,  it  may  be  made  an  important  element  of  trade.  A  farmer  in  Liberia 
assured  a  gentleman  that  he  received  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  from  the 
one-sixteenth  of  an  acre  of  ground. 

Palm  Oil  is  procured  alone  from  Africa.  It  is  the  product  of  the  roajestio 
palm  tree  ;  the  ancient  and  acknowledged  symbol  of  fertility.  We  find,  from 
official  documents,  that  63  vessels,  with  19,163  tons  of  oil,  entered  various  ports 
in  England,  in  1847;  and  fifty-five  vessels,  with  18,667  tons,  in  1848.  This 
is  a  lar^e  amount,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  rude  mode  in  which  it  is 
made,  which  is  in  this  way:  A  square  pit  is  formed  in  the  ground,  some- 
thing similar  to  tan  pits  in  this  country,  and  this  square  place  is  filled  with 
palm-nuts,  which  are  taken  down  ripe  from  the  trees,  and  the  females  trample 
the  oil  out,  in  the  sun,  with  their  feet.  They  continue  tramping  until 
the  nut  and  oil  form  one  mass.  They  then  extract  the  oil,  by  allowing  water 
to  run  into  this  place,  and  take  it  all  up  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  scraping  it 
into  a  calabash.  In  this  tedious  and  difficult  process,  an  immense  quantity  is 
lost  by  its  running  into  the  ground.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  left  attached  to 
the  nut.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  nut,  and  not  from  the 
kernel.  When  we  consider  the  great  quantity  of  this  oil  which  may  be  manu- 
factured by  proper  machinery,  and  the  hand  of  civilization  to  direct  and  govern 
it,  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  palm  tree,  and  the  boundless  extent  of 
territory  in  which  it  ^rows  spontaneously,  and  the  myriads  of  inhabitants 
which  swarm  these  fruitful  forests,  ready  to  labor  for  the  smallest  consideration, 
our  judgment  is  that  this  oil  will  yet  form  one  of  the  heaviest  articles  of  traffic 
in  the  commercial  world. 

Gold  is  obtained  along  the  coast,  from  Gambia  to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The 
annual  export  of  this  precious  metal  is  at  least  £300,000  per  annum.  The 
amount  of  gold  dust  imported  into  Liverpool  alone,  from  Africa,  in  1846,  was 
valued  at  i!2 15,000  sterling.  Further  research,  especially  if  pursued  by  men  of 
science,  may  prove  her  to  be  as  rich  in  mineral  wealth  as  CaUfomia  or  Peru. 

Iron. — Such  is  the  purity  of  the  iron  ore  obtained  by  the  natives  immediately 
in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia,  and  which  they  describe  as  being  abundant,  that  they 
have  no  furnaces — they  need  none.  All  their  agricultural  and  war  instruments 
are  made  by  them  of  ore,  so  pure,  that  when  heated,  it  becomes  at  once  suffi- 
ciently malleable  to  admit  of  being  wrought  into  any  shape  or  form. 

Ivory. — Some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  immense  quantity  of  ivory  procura- 
ble in  Africa,  from  the  countless  number  of  elephants  existing  within  h«r 
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borders.  A  droTe  of  700  to  800  kare  been  known  to  Tisit  tbe  Bonny  country 
at  one  time.  They  all  have  tnska,  some  of  which  have  been  ascertained  to 
weigh  120,  130  and  140  pounds  each. 

Kanoiw.— Cocoa,  tobacco,  beeswax,  ginffcr,  rice,  dye  stnfTs,  and  timber,  are 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  into  this  country  and  Great  Britain  ;  espe- 
dally  into  the  latter. 

STATISTICS. 

From  a  late  return  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain,  from  and  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  we  compile  the  following  table  of  imports  jn  1846 — ^the  last 
year  reported,  viz:^-cocoa,  2,459  lbs  ;  coi!ee,  24,354  do ;  ivory,  1,438  cwts  ; 
ginger,  6626  lbs ;  hides,  874  cwt ;  palm  oil,  360,452  lbs,  or  18,000  tons  ;  pep- 
per, 98,166  lbs  ;  rice,  1,807  cwt ;  beeswax,  6,226  cwt ;  tobacco,  1,224  lbs  ;  teak- 
wood,  7,686  lbs ;  mahogany,  270  tons  ;  gum,  20  lbs ;  undressed  skins,  7013  in 
number. 

The  exports  in  1845  were  as  follows  : — 342  tons  of  bar  iron  ;  271  tons  of 
cowries  ;  203  tons  of  copper  rods  ;  4,059  bales  and  cases  of  cottons  :  691  pun- 
cheons of  earthenware ;  25,959  barrels  of  gunpowder ;  2,478  cases  of  guns, 
containing  49,560  muskets  ;  195  tons  of  hardware  ;  8,392  tons  of  salt ;  51  M. 
of  stone  bottles  ;  60  bales  of  silks ;  1,574  hhds.  of  tobacco  ;  3,733  hhds.  of  rum ; 
81  bales  of  woolens,  amounting  in  value  to  £332, 144. 

The  custom-house  value  ot  the  exports  in  1846,  was  £421,620 ;  in  1847, 
£518,420 ;  thus  showing  a  sleady  and  rapid  gain. 

During  the  same  period,  159  vessels,  composing  a  tonnage  of  37,219  tons, 
cleared  for  Africa,  and  185  vessels,  constituting  a  tonnage  of  42,290  tons,  en- 
tered inward  to  England  from  Africa.  Last  year,  and  the  present,  have  no  doubt 
added  largely  to  the  number  of  vessels,  tonnage,  and  men  employed,  but  of 
these  wo  have  no  positive  information. 

Trade. — The  natives  of  Africa  are  much  disposed  and  apt  for  commercial 
pursuits.  A  disposition  to  trade  prevails  throughout  all  the  African  states. 
This  is  verified  in  the  record  of  distances  to  which  slaves  are  carried.  Instan- 
ces are  known  where  the  markets  have  been  obstructed  on  the  West  Coast, 
they  have  been  carried  to  the  East  Coast ;  and  when  obstructed  on  the  East 
Coast,  they  have  been  carried  to  the  West ;  from  the  very  centre  of  Africa 
they  are  brought  to  the  two  coasts,  a  distance  of  600,  700  or  800  miles,  and  even 
across  the  Great  Desert,  some  1000,  or  even  1500  miles. 

There  seems  to  be  no  standard  of  value  by  which  trade  is  regulated.  The 
whole  trade  of  the  coast  consists  in  a  system  of  barter  of  commodities.  Every 
large  tooth  of  ivory,  quintal  of  camwood,  or  cask  of  oil,  must  command,  in 
most  instances,  a  moiety  of  every  article  used  in  that  commerce.  The  want  of 
one  important  article  of  trade,  as,  for  instance,  a  musket,  tobacco,  or  even  a 
cutlass  or  flints,  will  prevent  the  trader  from  making  a  purchase,  even  though 
he  may  offer  four  times  the  value  of  the  article  in  question  in  other  merchan- 
dise. The  process  of  bartering  is  as  follows  :  on  reaching  a  town,  the  first 
step  taken  is  to  have  permission  to  trade.  Then  the  natives  come  on  board, 
and  you  show  them  a  selection  of  what  goods  you  have.  If  they  approve  of 
them,  they  bring  their  produce.  In  some  cases  you  trust  them  with  certain 
proportions  of  the  goods,  which  they  generally  return  in  produce,  perhaps,  on 
the  next  visit  of  the  vessel.  In  this  way  cargoes  are  collected.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  and  tedious  process. 

The  native  traders  on  the  beach  are  merely  the  factors  for  the  people  of  the 
interior,  and  have  no  capital  to  trade  upon  ;  consequently,  the  foreign  trader  is 
obliged  to  land  his  voods  to  be  sent  into  the  interior  and  exchanged  for  his  re- 
turn cargo.  The  whole  cargo,  therefore,  is  at  the  mercy  of  these  people  :  and 
where  there  is  no  protecting  power  at  hand,  they  are  solely  governed  by  what 
they  may  deem  their  interest  as  to  the  amount  which  they  will  refund.  If  the 
merchant  is  an  old  trader  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  supposed  he  will  continue  the 
business,  they  are  anxious  to  secure  a  continuance  of  his  custom,  and  probably 
may  pay  him  up  well.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  a  transient  vessel, 
ABQ  one  which  it  may  not  be  supposed  will  visit  the  coast  again,  but  a  poor  re- 
turn will  be  received  for  the  cargo  landed. 
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In  conclasion,  we  are  led  to  notice  two  topics,  the  faithfal  prosecution  of 
which  are  as  necessary  to  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  a  legitimate  com- 
merce on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  food  is  to  the  support  of  the  human  body. 

First — Our  government,  and  that  also  of  Great  Britain,  must  keep  up  a  more 
powerful  and  active  naval  force  on  the  coast,  than  they  now  have  stationed 
there.  These  vessels  should  visit  those  ports  where  trade  is  most  largely  pro- 
secuted, to  form  treaties  of  commerce,  more  or  less  perfect,  with  the  Afncan 
chiefs  and  head  trade-men :  to  see  the  conditions  thereof  well  fulfilled  :  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  all  trespasses  committed  by  the  natives  on  the  persons  or 
property  of  traders  ;  and  to  relieve  merchant  vessels,  in  cases  of  wrecks,  pesti- 
lence, or  any  other  disaster.  At  the  same  time  their  very  presence  will  prove 
a  check  on  the  accursed  slave  trade. 

The  substitution  of  steam  vessels  in  place  of  those  now  in  use,  will  of  course 
add  greatly  to  their  efficiency.  It  is  very  evident  to  every  candid  and  impartial 
mind,  that  instead  of  the  **  cry"  now  put  forth  by  a  few  of  the  professed  phi- 
lanthropists of  our  mother  country,  they  should  advocate  and  demand,  as  alike 
due  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  interest,  that  the  squadron  should  be  strength- 
ened by  additional  vessels,  men,  and  power.  Should  England,  in  a  mistaken 
course  of  policy,  withdraw  her  squadron  from  the  coast,  we  should  soon  have 
pirates  on  the  seas,  the  rivers  full  of  slavers,  and  legitimate  trade  utterly 
broken  up  and  destroyed.  Surely  no  lover  of  his  race  would  like  to  behold 
such  a  catastrophe  as  that.  Such  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  if  sq 
fatal  a  step  should  ever  be  taken  by  Great  Britain,  or  our  own  people. 

^econdr— Experience  has  established  the  fact,  that  the  white  man  cannot  visit 
Africa  with  safety.  The  climate,  not  the  native,  is  his  great  enemy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  Iwme  of  the  negro.  The  natives  survive  to  an  almost  patri- 
archal longevity.  Her  sons,  then,  are  the  agents  appointed  for  her  restoration, 
and  they  shall  be  honored  as  the  instruments  of  bnnffing  their  fatherland  back 
into  the  family  of  nations.  The  Republic  of  Liberia  lias  taken  the  lead  in  this 
glorious  work,  and  with  the  fostering  aid  and  protection  of  the  various  govern- 
ments on  earth,  especially  that  of  our  own  country,  will  continue  to  prosper 
and  achieve  new  tnumphs — triumphs  not  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  but  by 
the  hiffher,  nobler,  and  gentler  power  of  Christian  light  and  truth.  Let  them, 
then,  nave  the  generous  and  hearty  support  of  our  rulers  and  citizens — the 
natural  stimulants  to  exertion — the  animating  accompaniment  of  trade  and  in- 
tercommunication— a  supply  of  the  implements  of  husbandry — machinery  for 
the  preparing  of  their  mighty  resources,  and  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  their 
products.  Accord  to  them  that  deference  which  shall  enable  them  to  know 
and  feel  that  they  are  not  an  exception  to  the  law  of  universal  sympathy — in 
short,  let  the  full  tide  of  civilizing  influences  roll  through  Liberia — the  broad 
and  open  portal  through  which  160,000,000  human  beings,  now  dwelling  in 
darkness  and  degradation,  are  made  accessible — and  we  shall,  ere  long,  see 
Africa,  benighted  and  oppressed  Africa,  blossom  as  the  rose. 

2.— COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  in  his  oration  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  referred  to  the  superior  natural  and  commercial  advantages  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  following  truthful  and  eloquent  strains  : 

*'  Here  we  are,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  valley,  the  natural  centre  of  the 
largest  body  of  rich,  habitable  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  land  large 
enough  to  maintain  in  comfort  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  every  one  of 
whom  could  bring  the  produce  of  his  labor  to  this  centre,  by  natural  navigation. 
Just  below  the  confluence  of  three  mighty  rivers — Missouri,  Mississippi,  and 
Illinois  :  and  just  above  the  influx  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  whose  fertile  banks 
are  already  teeming  with  industry,  enterprise,  and  wealth.  Look  at  a  map  of 
the  valley  :  its  broad  surface  is  divided  into  quarters,  by  the  figure  of  a  cross — 
a  little  irregular,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  cross.  The  Mississippi  is  the  shaft,  and 
the  Ohio  and  Missouri  are  the  limbs.     And  the  shaft  and  the  limbs  are  bristling 
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with  tributaries,  each  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  be  considered  in  Europe, 
a  mighty  river,  fit  to  be  improved  and  cherished  as  the  artery  of  a  nation's  com- 
merce. 

**  Look  at  the  map,  and  not  the  distances  and  the  commanding  points.  The 
driftwood  that  floats  past  our  city  plunges  in  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi for  twelve  hundred  miles  before  it  is  washed  by  the  bright  waves  of  the 
ocean.  The  water  line  of  commerce  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis  is  twelve 
hundred  miles.  Your  steamers  go  up  the  Missouri  without  a  snag  being  pulled 
out  or  a  sand-bar  removed  beyond  our  Western  border,  two  thou8an4  five  hun- 
dred miles.  Ascending  the  Mississippi,  they  push  their  bows  into  the  very  foam 
of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  :  and  above  those  falls,  I  know  not  how  many  hundred 
miles  of  placid  water  invite  the  venturous  boatman  to  the  far  North.  Go  up 
the  Illinois — ^you  can  find  no  stopping  place  there,  for  the  Father  of  Waters  is 
wedded  to  the  lakes.  In  Illinois  and  New- York,  the  duty  imposed  by  the  great 
gifts  bestowed  upon  us,  is  partly  done  ;  and  now,  by  the  aid  of  their  canals,  you 
can  leave  the  ocean  in  a  boat,  and  entering  the  Mississippi  or  the  Hudson,  cir- 
cumnavigate the  nation. 

**  We  occupy  the  most  important  point  on  this  great  circuit.  If  there  were 
not  a  cabin  or  a  white  man  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Missouri ;  if  our  forests  were 
still  in  pristine  solitude,  and  our  prairies  untracked,  save  by  the  hoof  of  the 
bufialo,  or  the  moccasin  of  the  Indian  savage  ;  I  should  still  believe — consider- 
ing the  extent  and  richness  of  the  valley,  the  number,  length,  and  direction  of 
its  rivers,  and  its  capacity  to  produce,  in  boundless  plenty,  all  that  can  minister 
to  the  comfort,  wealth,  and  power  of  man — I  should  still  confidently  believe, 
that  the  greatest  city  upon  the  continent  must  be  estabhshed  within  that  span's 
length  upon  the  map." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— PRIZE    ESSAY    ON   THE    CULTURE    AND   MANAGEMENT   OF 
TOBACCO.* 

[The  pQbli^her  of  the  Amesicah  Farmir  baring  offered  a  piece  of  silver  plate  of  the 
value  of  $30.  for  the  beat  Essay  on  the  above  subject,  the  Committee^  consisting  of  Messrs. 
H.  G.  S.  Key,  J.  8.  Sellinan,  Geprge  W.  Hughes,  John  D.  Bowling,  and  W.  C.  Calvert, 
of  Maryland,  awarded  the  prize  for  the  following  Essay  :] 

A  RICH  loam  is  the  soil  for  tobacco  plants.  The  spot  selected  for  a  bed 
should  be  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  elevation,  as  well  protected  as  possible  by 
woods  or  shrubbery — a  warm  spot — mellow  ground,  perfectly  pulverized. 
Afler  a  thorough  burning  of  brush  and  tobacco  stalks  mixed,  dig  deep,  and 
continue  to  dig,  rake,  and  chop,  until  every  clod,  root,  and  stone  be  removed ; 
then  level  and  pulverize  nicely  with  the  rake.  Mi»  one  gill  of  seed  for  every 
ten  square  yards,  with  a  quart  or  half  gallon  of  plaster  or  sifled  ashes  to  every 
half  pint  of  seed,  and  sow  it  regularly,  in  the  same  manner  that  gardeners  sow 
small  seeds,  only  with  a  heavier  hand.  Roll  with  a  hand-roller,  or  tramp  it 
with  the  feet.  If  the  bed  be  sown  early,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  brush 
free  from  leaves  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover  them  aAer  the  middle  of  , 
March.  Tobacco  beds  may  be  sown  at  any  time  during  winter,  if  the  ground 
be  not  too  wet  or  frozen.  The  best  time  for  sowing  is  from  the  10th  to  the  20th 
of  March,  although  it  is  safest  to  sow  at  intervals,  whenever  the  land  is  in  fine 
order  for  working.  Never  sow  unless  the  land  be  in  good  order,  for  the  work 
will  be  thrown  away  if  the  land  be  too  moist,  or  be  not  perfectly  prepared. 
The  beds  must  be  kept  free  from  grass  or  weeds,  until  they  are  no  longer  need- 
ed, and  the  grass  must  be  picked  out.  a  sprig  at  a  time,  by  the  fingers.  It  is  a 
tedious  and  troublesome  operation,  therefore  planters  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  use  any  manures  on  their  beds  which  have  grass  seeds  or  weeds  in  them. 
After  the  plants  are  up,  they  should  receive  a  shght  top-dressing  of  manure 

»  By  W.  W.  W.  Bowie,  Esq.,  of  Prince  George's  Co.,  Maryland. 
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once  a  week,  sown  broadcast  by  the  hand.  This  manure  should  be  composed 
of  half  a  bushel  of  unleached  ashes,  or  one  bushel  of  burnt  turf,  one  bushel  of 
fresh  virgin  woods  earth,  one  gallon  of  plaster,  half  a  gallon  of  soot,  one  quart 
of  salt  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  liquid  from  barn-yard,  and  four  lbs.  of  pul- 
▼erized  sulphur,  the  whole  well  intermixed.  Let  a  large  quantity  be  got  toge- 
ther early  in  the  winter,  and  put  away  in  barrels  for  use  when  wanted.  This 
and  other  such  mixtures  have  been  found  efficacious  in  arresting  the  ravages  of 
the  fly, — both  from  the  frequent  dusting  of  the  plants  and  the  increased  vigor 
which  it  imparts  to  them,  thereby  enabling  the  plant  the  sooner  to  get  out  of 
that  tender  state  in  which  the  fly  is  most  destructive  to  it.  The  fly  is  a  small 
black  insect,  somewhat  like  the  flea,  and  delights  in  cold,  dry,  harsh  weather, 
but  disappearing  with  the  mild  showers  and  hot  suns  of  opening  summer.  If 
possible,  the  plants  should  stand  in  the  bed  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  apart, 
and  if  they  are  too  thick  they  must  be  raked  when  they  have  generally  become 
as  large  as  a  five  or  ten  cent  piece.  The  rake  proper  for  the  purpose  should  be 
a  small  common  rake  with  iron  teeth,  three  inches  long,  curved  at  the  points  ; 
teeth  flat,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  set  half  an  inch  apart. 

AFTKB-CULTUHl,  BTO. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  is  a  light  friable  soil,  or  what 
18  commonly  called  a  sandy  loam,  not  too  flat,  but  rolling  undulating  land — ^not 
liable  to  drown  in  excessive  rains.  New  land  is  far  better  than  old.  Ashes 
are  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  fertilizer  for  tobacco.  Theory  and  practice 
unite  in  sustaining  this  assertion.  The  land  intended  for  tobacco  should  be 
well  ploughed  in  April,  taking  care  to  turn  the  turf  completely  under,  and  sub- 
soiling  any  portions  that  may  be  very  stiflfand  likely  to  hold  water  near  the  sur- 
face ;  and  let  the  land  be  well  harrowed  directly  after  the  breaking  it  up  ;  it 
should  then  be  kept  clean,  light,  and  well  pulverized  by  occasional  working 
with  cultivators  and  large  harrows,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  turf  beneath  the 
surface.  When  the  plants  are  of  good  size  for  transplanting,  and  the  ground 
in  good  order  for  their  reception,  the  land,  or  so  much  as  can  be  planted  in  a 
**  seasorij*^  should  be  **  scraped"  which  is  done  by  running  parallel  furrows  with 
a  small  seeding  plough,  (the  Davis  or  Woods  plough  for  instance,)  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  then  crossing  these  again  at  right  angles,  preserving  the 
same  distance,  which  leaves  the  ground  divided  in  checks  or  squares  of  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  each.  The  hoes  are  then  put  to  work,  and  the  hill  is 
formed  by  drawing  the  two  front  angles  of  the  square  into  the  hollow  or  middle, 
and  then  smoothed  on  top  and  patted  by  one  blow  of  the  hoe.  The  furrows 
should  be  run  shallow,  for  the  hills  should  be  low  and  well  levelled  off  on  the 
top,  and,  if  possible,  a  slight  depression  near  the  centre,  so  as  to  collect  the 
water  near  the  plant.  The  first  fine  rain  thereafter,  the  plants  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  seed  beds,  and  one  carefully  planted  in  each  hill.  A  brisk  man 
can  plant  10,000  plants  per  day.  The  smaller  or  weaker  hands,  with  baskets 
filled  with  plants,  precede  the  planters  and  drop  the  plants  on  the  hill.  In  draw- 
ing the  plants  from  the  bed,  and  in  carrying  them  to  the  ground,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  or  mash  them.  They  ought  to  be  put  in  baskets 
or  in  barrels,  if  removed  in  carts,  so  that  not  many  will  be  in  a  heap  together. 
The  plants  should  never  be  planted  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  bed. 

Planting  is  done  by  seizing  the  plants  dropt  on  the  hill  with  the  leA  hand, 
while  with  one  finger  of  the  right  hand  a  hole  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  hill, 
and  the  root  of  the  plant  put  in  with  the  leA,  while  the  dirt  is  well  closed  about 
the  roots  by  pressing  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  on  each  side 
of  the  plant,  taking  care  to  close  the  earth  well  about  the  bottom  of  the  root. 
If  sticks  are  used  to  plant  with,  they  should  be  short,  and  the  planter  should  be 
particular  not  to  make  the  holes  too  deep.  The  plants  should  be  very  carefully 
planted,  for  if  the  roots  are  put  in  crooked  and  bent  up,  the  plant  may  live,  but 
will  never  flourish,  and  perhaps,  when  too  late  to  replant^  it  will  die,  and  then 
all  the  labor  will  be  of  no  avail.  In  three  or  four  days  it  may  be  weeded  out, 
that  is,  the  hoes  are  passed  near  the  plants,  and  the  hard  crust  formed  on  the 
hills  pulled  away,  and  the  edges  of  the  hill  pulled  down  in  the  furrows ;  this  is 
easily  done  if  performed  soon  after  planting,  but  if  delayed,  and  the  ground  gets 
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graasy,  it  will  then  be  found  a  troublesome  opefation.  After  **  weeding'^  out, 
put  a  tablespoonful,  or  a  gill  if  it  be  preferred,  of  equal  parts  of  plaster  and 
ashes  well  mixed,  upon  ea^  plant.  In  a  few  days,  say  a  week  or  less  time, 
run  a  small  plough  through  it,  going  twice  in  a  row.  This  is  a  delicate  opera- 
tion, and  requires  a  steady  horse  and  a  skillful  ploughman,  for  without  great 
care  the  plants  will  be  knocked  up,  or  be  killed  by  the  working.  In  a  wedc 
after,  the  tobacco  cultmUor  or  shovel  must  be  used.  These  implements  are  weU 
made  by  R.  Sinclair,  Jr.  6l  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  Either  implement  is  Taluable  at 
this  stage  of  the  crop.  But  once  in  a  row  is  often  enough  for  either  cultiTator 
or  shovel  to  pass.  The  crop  can  now  be  made  with  their  use  by  working  th« 
tobacco  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  for  four  or  five  weeks,  going  each  time  across 
the  former  working.  Any  grass  growing  near  the  root  of  the  plants  should  bo 
pulled  out  by  hand.  As  soon  as  the  tobacco  has  become  too  large  to  work 
without  injuring  the  leaves  by  the  swingle-tree,  the  hoes  should  pass  through 
it,  drawing  a  little  earth  to  the  plants  when  required,  and  level  the  furrows 
caused  by  the  cultivator  and  shovel.  Let  this  hoeing  be  well  done,  and  the 
crop  wants  no  more  working.  Care  should  be  taken  to  leave  the  land  as  level 
as  possible,  for  level  culture  is  most  generally  best.  When  it  blossoms,  the 
best  plants  ought  to  be  selected  for  seed ;  one  hundred  plants  being  enough  to 
save  for  seed  to  sow  a  crop  of  40,000  pounds.  Ail  the  rest  should  be  ^HopC 
before  they  blossom — ^indeed,  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  fairly  formed.  It  should 
be  topi  down  to  the  leaves  that  are  six  inches  long,  if  early  in  the  season,  but  if 
late,,  top  still  lower.  If  the  season  be  ^vorable,  in  two  weeks  after  a  plant  has 
been  **  topV^  it  will  be  fit  for  *'  cutting^''''  yet  it  will  not  suffer  by  standing  longer 
in  the  field.  From  this  stage  of  the  crop,  until  it  is  in  the  house,  it  is  a  source 
of  great  solicitude  and  vexation  to  the  planter.  He  is  fearful  of  storms,  of 
frost,  and  wormSf  his  worst  enemy — ^they  come  in  crowds — *' their  name  is 
legion" — and  the  **  suckers*^  are  to  be  pulled  off,  and  the  "  ground  lances"  are 
to  be  saved.  The  "  suckers"  ought  to  be  pulled  off  when  they  get  three  or 
four  inches  long ;  they  spring  out  abundantly  from  each  leaf  where  it  joins  the 
stalk.  *'  Ground  leaves"  are  those  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  which  be- 
come dry  on  the  stalk,  and  ought  to  be  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  when 
thej  wiU  not  crumble. 

The  worms  ought  to  be  pulled  off  and  killed  as  fast  as  they  appear,  or  they 
will  soon  destroy  the  crop.  Turkeys  are  of  great  assistance  in  destroying  these 
insects  ;  they  eat  them,  and  kill  thousands  which  they  do  not  eat,  for  it  seems 
to  be  a  cherished  amusement  of  the  turkey  to  kill  worms  on  tobacco— they 
grow  passionately  fond  of  it — they  kill  for  the  love  of  killing.  There  are  every 
year  two  **  gluts"  as  they  are  called  by  planters  ;  the  first  attacking  the  plants 
about  the  time  that  they  are  one-third  or  half  grown,  the  other  comes  on  when 
the  tobacco  is  ready  for  cutting.  The  first  can  easily  by  subdued  with  a  good 
supply  of  turkeys,  and  if  then  they  are  effectually  destroyed,  the  second  glul 
will  be  very  easy  to  manage,  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced planters,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  first  glut  reappear  the  same 
year  as  horn-blowers  and  breed  myriads.  When  the  second  army  of  worms 
make  its  appearance,  the  tobacco  is  generally  so  large  that  turkeys  do  but  little 
good.  The  only  method  then  to  destroy  them  is  to  begin  in  time,  start  when 
they  are  being  hatched,  and  keep  up  a  strict  watch  upon  them',  going  over  the 
whole  field,  plant  by  plant,  and  brealiing  the  eggs — ^killing  such  as  may  be  seen, 
and  by  constant  attention  during  each  morning  and  evening,  to  this  business 
alone,  with  the  whole  force  of  the  farm,  they  may  be  prevented  from  doing 
much  harm.  When  they  disappear  the  second  time,  there  is  no  more  cause  of 
trouble.  For  a  full  entomological  description  of  the  tobacco  worm,  and  the 
easiest  and  most  effectual  method  of  rendering  them  comparatively  harmless,  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  letter  written  tu  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  by  the 
author  of  this  essay,  and  published  in  the  Farmers'  Library,  in  1848.  When 
the  plant  begins  to  yellow,  it  is  time  to  put  it  away.  It  is  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground  by  turning  up  the  bottom  leaves  and  striking  with  a  tobacco  knife, 
formed  of  an  old  scythe — such  knives  as  often  are  used  for  cutting  com.  Let 
it  lay  on  the  ground  for  a  short  time  to  **faU"  or  wilt,  and  then  carry  it  to  the 
tobacco  house,  when  it  may  be  put  away  in  three  different  modes,  by  '^pegging" 
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*•  Jpeortfi^,"  and  "  splitting?^  "  Ptg'ging'*  tobacco  is  the  neateit  and  best  mode, 
yet  the  slowest.  It  is  done  by  driving  little  pegs,  about  six  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  or  less  square,  into  the  stalk,  about  four  incbes  from  the  big  end  of 
the  stsdk :  and  these  pegs  are  driven  in  with  a  mallet,  in  a  slanting  direction, 
so  as  to  hook  on  the  sticks  in  the  house.  It  is  then  put  on  a  "  horsey"  which. 
by  a  rope  fixed  to  one  comer,  is  pulled  up  in  the  house,  and  there  hung  upon 
the  sticks,  which  are  regulated  at  proper  distances.  A  **  tobacco  horse"'  is 
nothing  more  than  three  small  sticks  nailed  together  so  as  to  form  a  triangle, 
each  side  being  three  or  four  feet  long.  Spearing  is  the  plan  I  pursue,  because 
it  is  neat  enough,  and  decidedly  the  quickest  plan.  A  rough  block,  wit6  a  hole 
mortised  in  it,  and  a  little  fork  a  few  i|ches  from  the  hole  for  the  tobacco  stick 
to  rest  upon,  one  end  being  in  the  hole,  with  a  spear  on  the  other  end  of  the 
stick,  is  all  the  apparatus  required.  The  plant  is  then  with  both  hands  run 
over  the  spear,  and  thus  strung  upon  the  stick,  which,  whenfull^  is  taken  to  the 
house,  and  hung  up  at  once.  There  are  **  dart-spears,"  like  the  Indian  dart  in 
form,  and  **  rouTid  spears ;"  either,  however,  will  answer. 

"  Splitting"  tobacco  is  admired  by  many,  who  contend  that  it  cures  brighter, 
certainly  quicker,  and  less  likely  to  house-burn  or  injure  from  too  thick  hanging. 
This  mode  is  pursued  easily  by  simply  splitting,  with  a  knife  made  for  the 
purpose,  the  plant  from  the  top  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom,  before  it 
IS  cut  down  for  housing.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  leaves  while 
splitting  the  stalk.  The  knife  for  splitting  may  be  fully  described  by  saying  it 
is  a  miniature  spade.  It  can  easily  be  made  out  of  an  old  scythe  blade,  inserted 
in  a  cleft  white  oak  handle,  with  its  edges  bevelled  off  to  the  blade,  so  that  it 
acts  as  a  wedge  to  the  descending  knife.  After  the  tobacco  is  split,  cut  down, 
and  carried  to  the  house,  it  is  straddled  across  the  sticks  and  hung  up.  The 
sticks  are  generally  supported  by  forks  driven  in  the  ground  near  the  heap  of 
tobacco,  for  greater  convenience  to  the  person  putting  on  the  plants. 

Tobacco  sticks  are  small  round  sticks,  or  are  split  out  like  laths,  and  are  about 
one  inch  square,  or  one  and  a  hajf  inches  square,  usually  larger  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  and  they  should  be  eight  or  ten  inches  longer  than  the  joists  of  the 
tobacco  house  are  wide  apart.  If  the  tobacco  is  of  good  size,  six  or  seven 
plants  are  enough  on  a  four-foot  stick.  When  first  hung  up,  the  sticks  should 
be  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  apart.  As  the  tobacco  cures  they  may  be  pushed  up 
closer.  After  a  house  is  filled,  some  planters  put  large  fires  under  it,  as  soon  as 
it  has  turned  yellow,  and  by  hot  fires  it  is  dried  at  once,  and  does  not  change 
color,  unless  to  increase  its  brightness ;  but  ** firing"  gives  a  smoke,  smell, 
and  taste,  that  is  therefore  not  much  liked  by  buyers.  The  cost  of  labor  and 
loss  of  wood,  and  the  risk  of  losing  tobacco,  and  the  house  too,  are  great  objec- 
tions well  urged  against ^rtn^.  The  better  plan  is,  to  have  sufiScient  house- 
room,  and  hang  it  thin  in  houses  not  too  large,  which  have  windows  and  doors 
so  as  to  admit  light  and  dry  air,  and  by  closing  them  in  bad  weather,  exclude 
the  rain  and  dampness,  which  materially  damage  the  tobacco,  besides  injuring 
the  color  of  it.  After  becoming  dry  and  well  cured,  the  stem  of  the  leaf  being 
free  from  sap,  the  first  mild  damp  spell  of  weather  it  will  become  soft  and  pliant, 
and  then  be  stripped  off  the  stalk.  It  is  first  pulled  or  taken  off  the  sticks  and 
put  in  piles,  then  the  leaves  are  stripped  off  and  tied  in  bundles  of  about  one-fifth 
or  sixth  of  a  pound  in  each.  The  bundle  is  formed  by  wrapping  a  leaf  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  handful  of  leaves,  for  about  four  inches,  and  tucking  the 
end  in  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  by  way  of  confining  it.  There  ought,  if  the 
quality  of  the  crop  will  permit,  to  be  four  sorts  of  tobacco,  "  Yellow"  *'  Bright  " 
**  Dull"  and  **  Second."  When  the  tobacco  is  taken  down,  the  ^'cullers"  take 
each  plant  and  pull  off  the  defective  and  trashy  ground  and  worm-eaten  leaves 
that  are  next  to  the  big  end  of  the  stalk,  and  then  throw  the  plant  to  the  next 
person,  who  strips  off  all  the  bright  leaves,  (and  if  there  be  any  yellow  leaves, 
he  lays  them  on  one  side  until  be  has  got  enough  to  make  a  bundle,)  and  throws 
the  plant  to  the  next,  who  takes  off  all  the  rest,  being  the  "  dull;"  and  the  re- 
spective strippers,  as  they  get  enough  leaves  in  hand,  tie  up  the  bundles  and 
throw  them  separate  for  convenience  in  bulking.  Stripping  should  never  be 
done  in  drying,  or  harsh  weather,  unless  the  tobacco  is  bulked  up  almost  as 
hat  as  it  is  stripped.  The  best  plan  is  not  to  take  down  more  than  you  can  conve- 
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nientlj  tie  up  in  a  few  hours ;  but  if  the  planter  chooses  he  may  take  down  a 
larjze  quantiiy  and  put  it  in  bulk,  stalks  and  all,  cover  it  with  tobacco  sticks, 
and  it  will  keep  many  days,  so  that,  no  matter  how  the  weather  be,  he  can  strip 
out  of  the  bulk.  However,  this  is  a  very  bad.  wasteful  way.  Tobacco  should 
not  be  too  moist,  or  '*  kigh,*^  as  it  is  termed,  when  put  in  the  stalk-bulks,  or  it 
will  get  warm,  the  leaves  stick  to  the  stalk  get  a  bad  smell,  and  change  color ; 
besides,  if  left  too  long  it  will  rot  To  '*  bulk"*  tobacco  requires  judgment  and 
neatness.  Two  logs  should  be  laid  parallel  to  each  other  about  thirty  inches 
apart,  and  the  space  between  them  filled  with  sticks,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping, 
the  tobaoco  from  the  dampness  of  the  ground.  The  bundles  are  then  taken,  one 
at  a  time,  spread  out  and  smoothed  down,  which  is  most  conveniently  done  by 
pnttiue  it  against  the  breast  and  stroking  thb  leaves  downward  smooth  and  straight 
with  the  right  hand.  It  is  then  passed,  two  bundles  at  a  time,  to  the  man  bulk- 
inj^.  Ho  takes  them,  lays  them  down,  and  presses  them  with  his  hands ;  they  are 
laid,  two  at  a  time,  in  a  straight  line^the  broad  part  of  the  bundles  slightly  pro- 
jecting over  the  next  two,  and  two  rows  of  bundles  are  put  in  a  bulk,  both  rows 
carried  on  together,  the  heads  being  on  the  outside  and  tne  tails  just  lapping  one 
over  the  other  in  regular  succession.  The  bidkt  when  carried  up  to  a  convenient 
height,  should  have  a  few  sticks  laid  on  the  top  to  keep  it  in  place.  It  must 
often  be  examined,  and  if  getting  warm,  it  ought  to  be  immediately  changed  and 
laid  down  in  another  bulk,  of  less  height,  and  not  pressed  as  it  is  laid  down ; 
this  is  called  '*  wind-growing  ;*'  being  loose  and  open,  it  admits  the  air  between 
the  rows  of  bundles,  hence  the  term.  The  next  process  in  this  troublesome  but 
beautiful  crop,  is  to  *'  condition'*  it  for  **  packing.^*  The  bright  yellow  and  second 
tobacco  wil^ condition  best  most  generally  in  such  bulks  as  I  have  just  desciibed, 
but  it  is  best  to  hang  up  the  dull  as  soon  almost  as  stripped.  If  the  bright  or  seconds 
do  not  dry  thoroughly  in  the  bulks,  that  should  also  be  bung  up  in  the  bouse  to 
become  well  dried.  To  properly  hang  up  tobacco  to  condition,  small-sized  sticks 
should  be  procured,  and  each  one  nicely  smoothed  with  the  drawing-knife,  and 
kept  for  that  purpose.  After  it  has  once  been  perfectly  dry  either  hanging  up  or 
in  bulks — so  dry  that  the  heads  are  easily  knocked  off,  and  the  skouldert  of  the 
bundles  crack  upon  pressure  like  pipe-stems — ^it  should  be  taken  down,  or,  if  in 
bulks,  removed  the  first  soft  giving  spell  of  weather,  as  soon  as  it  is  soft  and 
yielding  enough,  as  it  will  become,  to  handle  without  crumbling  or  breaking, 
and  it  must  be  put  in  four,  six,  or  eight  row  bulks  of  any  convenient  length  and 
height,  the  higher  the  better — laid  down  close  so  that  as  little  of  the  leaves  or 
shoulders  as  possible  shall  be  exposed  on  the  outside  of  the  bulks.  When  com- 
pleted, put  sticks  and  logs  of  wood,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  top,  so  as  to  weigh  it  down. 
Here  it  will  keep  sweet,  and  in  nice  order  for  packing  at  any  time,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be  ;  if  it  was  conditioned  propeny,  it  will  not  chnoge  a 
particle  while  in  the  condition  bulk.  Mild,  soft,  pleasant  weather  is  the  best  to 
pack  tobacco  in.  The  best  tobacco  prize  is  one  known  as  '*  Pagers  Prize,*'  hut 
was  first  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aisquith,  and  improved  afterwards  by  Page, 
at  the  suggestions  of  practical  planters.  It  is  very  cheap,  expeditious  in  its  work- 
ing, and  being  easily  taken  down  and  put  up,  may  with  convenience  be  moved 
from  house  to  house. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  hogsheads,  the  best  size  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  law,  forty 
inches  in  the  head  and  fifty-two  in  the  length.  Almost  any  wood  will  answer  to 
saw  into  hogshead  stuff,  the  best,  of  course,  is  that  which  is  strong  but  weighs 
light,  such  as  gum  or  beach,  or  birch  or  poplar.  No  hogshead  ought  to  weisrh 
aver  100  lbs.,  and  staves  drawn  out  of  red  oak,  or  other  oa'ks,  which  make  the 
best  hogsheads,  but  are  too  costly,  onsht  not  to  weigh  over  90  lbs. 

Having  now  got  our  tobacco  in  good  order,  our  prize  and  hogsheads  ready,  the 
first  mild  day  that  we  can  spare,  we  proceed  to  packing.  Let  me  here  observe, 
that  while  putting  the  tobacco  in  condition  bulk,  all  the  bundles  that  were  s^,  or 
had  an  ill  smell,  ought  to  have  been  laid  aside  to  be  made  sweet  and  dry,  by  a 
few  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  same  precaution  must  be  observed  while 
packing.  In  putting  the  tobacco  in  the  hogshead  for  packing,  a  man  gets  inside, 
tkoet  offy  and  lays  one  bundle  at  a  time  in  a  circle,  beginning  in  the  middle,  »ind 
each  circle  is  extended  until  the  outer  circle  touches  the  staves  of  the  hogshead : 
a  single  row  of  bundles  is  then  laid  all  round  the  edge  on  the  heads  of  the  last 
circle,  then  across  the  hogshead  in  parallel  rows,  the  middle  being  always  raised  a 
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little  higher  than  the  outer  edse.  This  is  called  a  cour$e%  and  these  eonrteg  are 
oootinaed  an  til  the  hogshead  be  filled.  The  man  who  is  packing,  presses  with 
his  knees  each  handle,  m  each  course,  as  he  lays  it,  aad  often  stands  upon  his  feet 
and  tramps  heavily  but  cautiously,  all  arouod  and  across,  so  as  to  get  in  as  much 
as  possible.  One  receiving  hogshead  and  two  false  hogsheads  five  feet  long, 
mating  fourteen  feet  four  inches  of  tobacco,  will  weigh  trom  nine  hundred  to 
one  thousand  pounds,  if  well  hand-packed,  and  in  fine  order.  This  concludes 
the  almost  ceaseless  round  of  labor  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  market  this 
important  staple  of  our  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  endeavored  to  be  as 
explicit  and  plain  as  possible,  and  have  studied  the  greatest  simplicity  of  style, 
sapposing  that  to  be  the  most  suitable  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Planters  in  Maryland  should  grow  less  tobacco,  and  thereby  improve  its  condi- 
tion  and  quality.  By  that  means  they  would  require  less  house-room,  fewer 
hands,  less  land,. and  receive  more  money  for  what  was  made.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  planters  to  fall  short,  say  15  or  20,000  pounds  in  a  large  crop, 
ret  receive  more  money  for  the  residue  than  they  got  for  the  additional  20,000 
bs.  the  year  before.  The  reason  is,  that  not  being  prelaed  for  room,  it  cured 
better,  and  they  managed  it  better  throughout  its  various  stages,  and  consequently 
got  a  greatly  increased  price  for  it.  That,  too,  is  one  reason  why  small  crops  in- 
variably out-sell  large  crops,  by  several  dollars  per  100  lbs.;  the  other  reason  is, 
that  small  crops  are  rarely  sabject  to  drafts  that  must  be  met,  even  if  it  be  by 
forced  sales.  As  a  striking  instance  of  the  useleasness  of  pursuing  a  practice 
of  overcropping,  which  too  many  of  the  largest  planters  are  constantly  following 
to  their  great  loss  from  year  to  year,  and  to  the  detriment  of  their  neighbors  by 
glutting  the  market  with  trask,  I  will  mention  a  circumstance  which  made  an 
impression  on  me  the  past  year.  Two  gentlemen  had  each  very  fine  crops  of 
tobacco,  80  equal  in  appearance  that  there  might  be  said  to  have  been  no  difference 
in  the  product  per  acre  as  it  stood,  just  when  fit  to  top ;  but  one  bad  220,000  bills, 
a  small  force  in  proportion  to  his  crop,  and  scarce  of  room,  having^o  haul  some 
of  it  two  miles  to  a  neighbor's  house.  The  other  had  only  160,000,  plenty  of 
room  convenient  to  the  tobacco  ground,  and  a  large  number  of  hands  to  manage 
it  The  latter  gentleman  made  several  thousand  pounds  more  than  the  first,  and 
it  will  average  a  larger  sum  t)er  100  lbs.,  taking  the  crop  through.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  for  in  this  crop  every  leaf  was  saved,  none  lost  by  worms,  nor  by 
■*  houie-buming,**  (that  is,  suffering,  or  even  rotting  from  being  hung  too  thick,) 
nor  loss  by  distant  transportation ;  nor  by  that  unavoidable  waste  which  is  the 
sure  accompaniment  to  hurry  and  over-work  in  the  securing  of  any  crop.  To  all 
rhese  disadvantages  and  losses  the  other  crop  was  subjected. 

One  word  mora,  by  way  of  advice  to  the  planters,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  consid- 
ered out  of  place  here.  Never  draw  a  draft  upon  the  tobacco  which  wm  consign 
to  your  commisnon  merchcmt.  Fix  a  value  upon  it  yourselves,  and  refuse  to  take 
less  for  it  than  you  think  it  worth,  unless  you  are  necessitated  to  sell,  and  then  sell 
before  it  be  known  that  you  are  compelled  to  sell.  The  chief  rule  of  the  buyer* 
of  tol^acco  is,  I  believe,  in  fixing  the  price,  not  founded  upon  the  European  de- 
mand, but  the  demands  of  the  planters  upon  their  merchants  through  the  banks ; 
and  by  that  means  the  buyers  are  constantly  kept  advised  of  the  necessities  of  the 
planters  as  individuals  as  well  as  a  community,  and  they  reduce  the  price  of  the 
article  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  wants  of  the  planters.  I  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, at  least  a  safe  experiment^  for  a  sufficient  number  of  the  largest  planters  to 
establish  an  agency  in  some  Europ»  an  market,  and  charter  a  vessel  annually  to  take 
out  their  crops.  The  agent  should  be  a  practical  planter,  and  be  also  an  American 
citizen.  His  agency  should  cease  at  the  farthest  in  five  years,  lest  he  become  con- 
taminated, and  commence  speculation  on  his  own  hook,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  our  commission  merchants,  who  both  buy  for  the  contumer  and  sell  for  the 
prodticer,  yet  maintain  their  integrity,  although  no  doubt  it  is  sometimes  inconve- 
nient to  the  eottscienliouSi  who  perhaps  find  a  stumbling-block  in  their  religious 
pathway. 

I  conclude  with  expressing  the  hope  that  this  humble  essay  may  be  favorably 
received  by  the  plantera  of  Maryland ;  and  should  any  of  the  sugge^  tions  it  con- 
tains be  found  ot  value  hereafter  to  any  individual,  the  highest  gratification  will 
be  experienced  bv  the  author;  and  he  will  feel  himself  amply  compensated* for 
his  labor  and  trouble,  by  the  delightful  reflection  that  be  had  contributed  a  small 
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share  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  plantmg  intareat,  and  therebj  been  of  soino 
ve  to  his  coantrymen. 

2.-CUBA  TOBACCO. 

NcAB  ViGKSBUfto,  MISSISSIPPI,  December,  22,  1849. 

Dbab  8ib: — I  intended  to  send  joua  fall  accoontof  oar  success  in  raisiog  Coba 
tobacco  in  this  state,  but  absence  from  home,  nntil  too  late  for  jour  report,  pre- 
vented me.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  raised  here,  but  it  is  in  small  lota 
of  half  to  one  acre,  and  all  made  into  regalia  cigars,  and  sold  in  this  state.  They 
sell  from  $15  to  $30  per  M.,  the  price  depending  principally  on  the  care  and  at^ 
tention  given  in  the  curing.  &c.  I  have  realized  the  latter  price  for  mine  the 
last  two  years,  I  pay  five  dollars  per  M.  for  making,  and  board  the  hand.  A 
good  hand  will  make  from  200  to  250  per  day,  and  boxes  holding  100  cost  five 
oanta  each.  100  lbs.  tobacco  will  make  about  four  thousand  cigars.  An  acre 
will  produce  about  600  lbs.  of  this  tobacco ;  it  generally  nete  me,  in  this  way, 
about  $1  per  pound. 

The  crop  of  this  stat^v  I  am  confident,  is  not  one-half  that  of  last  year,  owing 
to  the  worm  being  worse  than  ever  was  known ;  and  most  persons  raiding  it 
being  cotton  planters,  who  were  all  badly  in  the  grass,  the  tobacco  patch  was 
neglected. 

Owing  to  the  causes  above  stated,  it  is  impossiblet  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
aotoal  amount  raised  in  the  state,  but  I  think  the  next  census  will  cause  many  to 
open  their  eyes  with  astonishment 

If  ^ou  have  on  hand  any  seed  of  choice  kinds  of  tobacco,  (especially  Persian, 
the  kind  Bengal  ckeroote  are  made  of,  or  Brazilian,)  and  will  forward  me  a  small 
quantity  of  each,  I  will  esteem  it  a  great  favor,  and  send  you  an  account  of  my 
experiment  with  them,  in  time  for  your  next  report 

Most  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

R.  Y.  EOGEB& 

3.— A  GEOEGIA  PLANTEE. 

This  description  of  opening  a  swamp  plantation  is  equal  to  anything  in  Audu. 
bon.  It  shows,  too,  what  energy  and  industry  will  do.  South  Carolina  abounds 
in  just  such  localities.  They  were  the  fields  of  operation  for  Marion  and  Sump- 
ter.  Let  the  Carolinians  expend  their  strength  and  zeal  in  overcoming  these, 
and  but  little  would  be  heard  of  secession.  This  Mr.  Starke  deserves  to  be  a  de, 
Bcendant  of  Molly  Starke,  "  who  was  not  made  a  widow  at  Bennington." 

The  subscriber  has  a  plantation  of  several  thousand  acres,  fifty  miles  below 
Augusta,  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  Savannah  river.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
body  of  land  is,  or  was,  Mobly's  Pond,  a  large,  and  in  Scriven  county,  a  celebnited 
sheet  of  water,  seven  miles  round,  and  eight  fnet  deep,  heretofore  a  fruitful 
•onrce  of  disease  to  the  neighborhood,  and  of  revenue  to  the  doctors.  The  upper 
half  was  an  open  plain  of  more  than  a  thousand  acres,  where  a  hundred  steam- 
boats  could  ride  in  safety,  and  where,  from  any  point,  a  bird  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  The  lower  section  is  covered  with  cypress,  whose  rich  foliage  and  drooping 
moss,  intercepting  the  son's  rays,  and  overshadowing  the  waters,  presented  to  the 
view  a  dismal  canopy  above,  and  a  horrible  landscape  beneath.  Here  millions 
of  noxious  vermin  hved,  and  flounced,  and  died.  Here  the  horned  owl  chanted 
his  melancholy  dittiet*.  Here  the  white  crane  gathered  her  food,  built  her  nf^st, 
and  reared  her  young,  and  when  congregated  by  thousands,  on  the  branches  of 
this  magnificent  tree,  resembled  a  vast  shrubbery  of  seriusoes  in  bloom.  The 
open  parts  were  the  resort  of  innumerable  wild  fowls,  and  were  covered  with 
ooontless  flocks  of  ducks.  This  loquacious  bird,  during  the  long  winter  nights, 
kept  up  an  eternal  row ;  bis  carousals  and  jollification  pic-nics  transcended  every- 
thing of  record  in  the  achievements  of  Venus  and  Bacchus,  and  were  almost  a 
match  for  the  uproarious  frolics  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,  on  the  anui- 
▼ersary  birthdays  of  m^esty  and  independence. 

The  alligator  was  the  king  beast  of  this  Pontine  marsh;  armed  with  a  formi- 
dable tail,  and  a  pair  of  more  formidable  jaws,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  women, 
and  boys  and  negroes.    Compared  to  him  in  bodily  appearance,  tho  ourang^oa- 
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tang  was  a  beauty,  and  the  jackass  lovely.  His  most  interestjog  position  was  a 
recumbent  posture,  with  his  upper  jaw  elevated  at  right  angles,  and  his  teeth 
shining  in  the  snn.  When  lying  in  ambush  for  his  prey,  he  could  flourish  an  eye 
that  would  shame  a  catamount,  and  a  trunk,  the  like  of  which  never  flounced  in 
the  waters  of  Phlegethon  or  Oocytus.  This  redoubtable  animal  was  frequently 
to  be  seen  prowling  upon  the  banks  with  the  agility  of  the  hippopotamus,  and 
floating  upon  the  waters  with  the  stillness  of  a  serpent.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
his  reputation  for  manliness  had  iu  origin  in  the  writings  of  the  zoologist,  who, 
instead  of  manipulating  him  gently  as  a  lap-dog,  peeped  at  him  through  a  spy- 
glass, from  a  most  respectful  distance.  Although  a  soldier  among  calves,  and 
pigs  and  lambs,  his  courage  and  ferocity  are  evidently  overrated ;  it  is  seldom  that 
a  full  grown  hog  realizes  the  honor  of  being  digested  in  his  capacious  maw. 
#  #  •  #  ♦ 

The  terrapin  could  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  the  finest  trout  in  Georgia 
were  there.  To  this  horde  of  vermin  the  draining  of  Mobly's  Pond  was  an  epoch. 
The  fish,  left  by  the  receding  waters  in  the  weeds  and  grass,  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  vultures.  The  terrapin,  unambitious  of  distinction  among  men,  plunged  mto 
the  ditch  and  hurried  himself  into  the  swamps  of  the  Savannah.  The  duck,  with 
heavy  heart,  mounted  into  the  air,  and  like  the  "  skimmer  of  the  seas,"  bade  a 
final  farewell  to  this  memorable  scene  of  his  festivities.  The  alligator,  with 
'*  melancholy  steps  and  slow,"  no  doubt  reached  some  land  of  promise,  where, 
free  from  danger  and  the  world's  malice,  he  could  enjoy  in  summer  his  mud-hole, 
and  in  winter  his  light-wood  knots. 

Having  stated  somewhat  prolixly,  and,  perhaps,  with  too  much  levity,. what 
Mobly*8  Pond  was,  I  now  proceed  to  state  what  Mobly^s  Pond  it.  Seven  years 
ago,  '*  solitary  and  alone,"  I  undertook  to  drain  this  body  of  water,  and  although 
out  of  pocket  some  $10,000, 1  do  not  regret  the  result.  The  landed  estate  (pond 
included)  cost  $50,000,  and  I  am  vain  enough  sometimes  to  think  that  the  spade 
has  doubled  its  value.  Originally  this  po^d  was  joint  property,  but  from  want 
of  concord  among  the  proprietors,  was  seemingly  destined  to  remain  a  nuisance  to 
the  end  of  time.  Eventually  it  fell  into  my  hands,  and  now  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  1849,  so  prolific  of  prodigies,  and  so  memorable  to  monarchs,  with  a  natu- 
ral atmosphere  full  of  pot«<m,  and  a  political  one  full  of  republicanism,  with  the 
lower  **  ten  thousand"  dyin^  with  JiUk,  and  the  upper  "  ten  thousand"  with 
fright,  with  Despotism  standmg  on  a  volcano,  and  Freedom  upon  a  rock,  Mobly*s 
Pond  (what  a  bathos!)  is  as  dry  as  an  ash-bank,  or  the  throat  of  a  loafer  in  the 
honey-moon  of  his  temperance  pledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  caused  to  be  excavated  a  centre  ditch  four  miles  long,  and 
on  some  points  fi*om  16  to  20  feet  deep,  beginning  at  the  Savannah  swamp  and 
passing  entirely  through  the  pond.  Secondly,  were  dug  spring  ditches  of  several 
miles  in  length  in  all  suitable  places;  and  lastly,  parallel  ditches  leading  from  the 
centre  to  the  spring  drains*  these  lateral  ditches  were  placed  at  intervals  of  140 
yards.  The  c)rpress  part,  formerly  visited  only  by  a  canoe,  is  now  easily  acces- 
sible, and  furnishes  abundant  and  durable  timber  for  building  and  fencing.  The 
open,  uncultivated  part,  is  covered  with  grass,  averaging  4000  pounds  to  the  acre, 
f>alatable  and  nutntlous  to  horses  and  other  stock.  Last  year  sixty  acres  yielded 
sixtr  heavy  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  best  acres  of  the  com  land  seventy-six 
bushels. 

This  work  was  accomplished  by  Irish  ditchers.  Negroes,  it  is  said,  could  hare 
done  it  cheaper ;  but  governed  by  the  maxim,  *'  ne  sutor  ultra  erepidam,**  1  con- 
fined the  black  man  to  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodities.  An  Irish  ditch- 
er, brought  up  in  a  locality  not  larger  than  a  pig-stye,  with  a  rotten  potato  for  his 
breakfast,  and  a  yoke  upon  his  neck,  and  a  tax  gatherer  in  his  pocket,  is  to  be  ex- 
cused if  his  relish  for  hberty  be  keen,  and  his  devotion  to  that  goddess  profound 
and  sincere. 

#  #  *  When  properly  schooled  in  a  little  cisatlantic  ad- 

versity, he  becomes  the  flnest  laborer  m  the  world.  The  rail-roads  he  has  built, 
the  canals  he  has  dug,  the  bogs  he  has  drained,  the  embankments  he  has  thrown 
op,  the  pestilence  he  has  driven  forth,  bespeak  the  magnitude  and  value  of  hit 
services,  and  fhmish  to  his  adopted  country  ajsatisfactory  remuneration  for  his  eo- 
centncities  and  turbulence.  If  time  should  continue  to  roll  on,  and  the  bog- 
trotter  of  Erin  be  laid  low,  history,  in  filling  up  her  pages,  will  be  compelled  to  ad- 
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mit,  that  he  wielded  the  sptade  with  more  adroitDess  than  the  sceptre,  and  that  \m 
achievemeDU  aa  a  ditcher  immeaaarably  transcend  all  his  efforts  as  a  politician. 

In  the  open  ancuUivated  part  of  Mobl^*s  Pond,  there  are  several  hundred  acre* 
of  peat,  from  12  to  36  inches  deep,  resting  on  a  bed  of  bine  clay.  At  first  I  bad 
great  misgivings  in  regard  to  this  peat  land,  and  thonght  of  using  it  exclusively 
ior  pasture  and  manure.  This  year  1  planted  seventy  acres  of  it  in  com.  With  a 
knite  plow,  similar  to  the  blaoe  of  a  coulter,  I  cut  the  land  both  ways  every 
twelve  inches,  to  the  depth  of  the  cane  grass  i-oots,  followed  the  same  iurrow 
with  a  bull-tongue,  and  bursted  up  in  every  direction  square  blocks  of  peat 
After  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  madei  dry,  these  were  fired  and  burnt  Bj 
this  means  the  formidable  roots  of  the  cane  grass  were  eradicated  and  a  coat  of 
ashes  secured.  In  the  spring,  ridges  were  thrown  up,  the  com  planted,  and  up 
to  this  time  I  very  much  question  whether  in  all  Georgia  there  is  a  better  field  of 
grain. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  this  pond  are  appropriated  to  pasture.  The  grass,  in 
many  places,  is  breast  high,  and  the  mowers  pronounce  it  equal  to  anv  specimens 
in  New  England.  To  me  it  is  a  panorama,  to  use  a  big  word,  transcendently  beao- 
tiful.  Unfurtanately,  I  do  not  reside  on  m^  plantation,  but  when  I  go  there* 
which  is  often,  and  look  around  on  that  plain  of  velvet,  I  become  dreamy  and 
imaginative,  aid  believe  it  to  be  the  finest  meadow  east  of  the  Buffalo  prairies. 
When  I  behold  the  cattle  browsing  on  the  rank  grass,  and  cotton  and  com  spring- 
ing from  a  soil  which  for  ages  generated  malaria  and  mqnsters,  I  ei\)oy  the  land- 
scape  with  as  much  gusto  as  ever  Archimedes  did  his  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  king  of  Syracuse,  or  Sardanapalus  his  dinner  on  bull-frogs. 

Independent  of  this,  I  have  drained  on  the  same  premises  some  fif^en  other 
ponds,  all  of  which  are  productive,  and  one  of  which,  embracing  a  hundred 
acres,  is  worth,  in  the  opmion  of  some  Carolina  gentlemen,  who  have  visited  it, 
two  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre. 

iMobly's  Pond  is  no  longer  an  eye-sore,  but  Pygmalionis  clay  metamorphosed 
into  a  beautiful  woman.  It  throws  out  its  wealth  from  centre  to  circumference, 
yielding  materials  for  building,  and  fencing  pasture  for  cattle,  hay  for  work-horsea, 
and  com  and  cotton  which  would  not  disgrace  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Has  your  humble  servant  accomplished  anything  in  the  premises  worthy  of 
your  time  and  trouble  in  wading  through  this  letter  T  Is  it  not  something  to  in- 
troduce health  where  previously  malignant  fevers  prevailed  T  If  St.  Patrick  be- 
came a  saint  for  banishing  snakes  from  Ireland,  and  Hercules  a  demi-god  for 
cleansing  the  Augean  stabtes,  and  driving  wild  beasts  from  the  mountains  of  Ly- 
bia,  may  not  your  humble  servant  take  a  little  comfort  to  himself  for  rooting  out 
one  of  the  strong-holds  of  pestilence,  and  converting  a  vast  quagmire  into  a 
fruitful  field  T  W.  W.  Starki. 

45— PEOGEESS  OF  8UGAE  CULTUEE  IN  TEXAS. 

There  are  at  present  twenty-nine  sugar  plantations  in  Brazoria  county,  each 
having  substantial  buildings  and  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  the  cane  juice 
for  market.  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith's  establishment  ranks  highest  in  the  scale  of 
cost,  as  it  does  in  estimable  pretensions,  to  produce  a  refined  article  of  the  highest 
character,  having  in  combination  the  latest  improvements  that  genius  and  mtel- 
lect  have  as  yet  devised,  lor  the  fabrication  of  sugar.  Col.  Smitlrs  perseverance, 
enterprise  and  energy  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  surmount  every  difficulty  that  is 
likely  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  his  great  and  laudable  design,  if  at  all  practica- 
ble. His  personal  exertions  and  general  character  merit  the  enjoyment  of  a  most 
brilliant  success. 

As  the  costs  of  the  establishments  are  not  uniformly  the  same,  they  are  classed 
in  the  following  schedule,  according  to  their  estimated  value — as,  one  at  $50.000 ; 
eight  at  $20,000  ;  six  at  $15,000 :  two  at  $12,000  ;  one  at  $10,000 :  one  at  $8,000 ; 
ten  at  $5.000 — the  number  of  sugar  houses,  and  the  cost  multiplied  into  each 
other.  In  the  next -column  the  estimated  value  of  the  hands  employed  on  the 
plantation ;  the  next,  the  supposed  number  of  acres  cultivated,  with  the  very  low 
average  price  of  twenty  dollars  per  acre — giving  an  aggregate  of  $1,134,000,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  &c.  in  Brazoria 
ooiuuy  at  this  time.    These  figures  are  by  no  means  exaggerated,  for  it  b  confi- 
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dently  beliered  they  are  rather  below  than  above  the  actual  amount  of  a  close 
calculation. 

8CHIDULB. 

^•if^  ^If  I^S-  J^i-  •"^•'"*'-  ''i^'    ""^ 

1 $50,000.... $50,000.... $60.000....  200. ...$4,000. ...114,000 

8 20,000....  160,000....330,000....  1,800. ...36,000. ...526,000 

6 15,000....  90,000....  103,000....    580....  11,000. ...204.000 

2 12,000....  24,000.... .35.000....    250....  5.000....  64,000 

1 10,000....   10.000-...   10.000....    100....  2,000....  22,003 

1 8,000....     8.000....   12,000....     100...,   2,000....  22.000 

10 5,000....  50,000....  115,000..-.    850. ...17,000. ...182,000 


29 $392,000, ..$665,000. ...3,880. ..$77,000. .1,134,000    ' 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Texas  is  yet  in  the  incipient  sta^e  of  success.  The 
culture  of  cane,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  was  quite  limited;  a  few  small 
patches  were  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Bexar  de  Sin  Antonio,  in  olden  times, 
for  family  use,  in  the  form  of  a  peloncus.  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Fort  Bend  county, 
was  the  first  to  erect  permanent  works  for  its  manufacture  in  Austin's  colony, 
in  1834,  but  the  buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  machinery  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mexican  army,  during  the  sanguinary  eruption  of  1836.  But  it  is 
to  an  adventitious  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Eli  Mercer,  of  the  Egyptian  settle- 
ment. Wharton  county,  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  seventy  miles  in  the  interior,  that 
the  first  *'  partial  essay  is  indebted  for  the  origin  of  our  su^r  doings." 

The  extreme  scarcity  of  foreign  productions  in  the  colonies,  previous  to  the  re- 
volution, induced  this  gentleman  to  make  an  attempt  at  sugar  making — at  least 
enough  for  his  own  family  consumption — in  1833-34.  Witn  the  assistance  of  his 
two  sons—yet  in  boyhood — and  one  negro,  he  cultivated,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
potato  and  corn  patch,  not  only  enough  for.  his  own  family  Uho,  but  he  sup- 
plied the  whole  population  of  figypt  with  sweetening.  His  apparatus  was  whol- 
ly domestic — the  live  oak  rolling  mill  was  constructed  by  himself,  from  the  stump, 
and  the  largest  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  were  arrayed  "  all  round  in  a  row,'*  as  an  eva- 
porating battery,  under  the  attentive  ministration  of  the  family  circle.  Although 
producmg  an  article  not  unlike  Mississippi  alluvion  steeped  in  molasses,  it  brought 
a  goodly  price  into  the  hard,  close  hand  of  the  honrst  Eli  Mercer,  Ursed  on  by 
successful  sales,  the  incorrigible  Eli  extended  the  limits  of  his  cane  patch ;  by  ex- 
perience gained  some  celebrity  in  his  new  craft,  while  the  saccharine  oualitiea 
of  the  soil  and  climate  were  successfully  developed  to  his  advantage,  and  that  of 
his  successors,  for  ages.  He  is  now  enabled  to  eigoy  the  fruit  of  his  persevering 
industry,  with  peace  and  plenty  around  him,  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 
But  more  likely,  if  yet  alive,  you  may  find  him  rusticating  under  the  shade  of 
some  neishbonn^  gnarled  post-oak,  poring  over  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  metre.---(Ar.  O.  Delta  CorretpondetU.) 

5.— THE  NEGRO  RACE. 

In  the  able  and  learned  lectures  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  our  attention  was  particularly 
excited  by  his  accounts  of  the  antiquities  in  the  Eg>'ntian  province  of  Meroe ;  be- 
cause those  antiquities  constitute  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  negro  civiliza- 
tion which  history  and  archroology  can  produce.  Meroe  was  a  country  on  the 
Nile  above  Egypt.  When  the  last  named  and  most  famous  seat  of  ancient  civili- 
zation was  overrun  by  Cambyses,  and  the  other  cruel  conquerors,  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  retreated  up  the  river,  and  established  themselves  in  Meroe. 
Hither  they  transported  their  old  forms  of  government  and  of  worship,  their  old 
arts  and  their  antique  customs.  They  built  temples,  and  excavated  tombs ;  they 
erected  obelisks;  they  covered  them  with  inscriptions  in  their  hieroglyphic 
alphabet,  and  the  inscriptions  and  scriptures,  which  date  with  the  first  genera- 
tions of  this  colony,  are  found  to  be  as  perfect  as  those  of  the  Lower  Nile. 
But  the  colony  was  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the'  nation  by  intervening  deserts 
and  fierce  nomads.  The  number  of  emigrants  was  never  increased  from  the  old 
race.    Necessarily,  the  men  were  in  a  great  disproportion  to  the  women,  and  thej 
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were  forced  to  take  their  wives  and  oonoobines  finom  the  captives  which  thaj 
made  in  their  wars  with  the  snrrounding  and  barbarous  tribes.  Now,  the  E  yp- 
tiaus  were  white  men,  but  these  tribes  were  negroes.  Hence  the  second  genera- 
tion of  the  Meroeites  were  mnlattoes.  The  process  of  aroalgamation  continued. 
They  formed  harems  from  their  sable  captives,  and  by  their  sable  purchases ;  so 
that  the  third  generation  were  Samboes.  The  next  were  still  nearer  the  negro 
type ;  and  the  work  proceeded  until  all  traces  of  Caucasian  blood  disappeared, 
and  Meroe  was  inhabited  by  a  pure  black  race  like  that  of  the  vast  regions  on  its 
boundaries. 

The  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  these  facts,  is  the  continned  de- 
terioration in  the  sculptural  remains  of  the  country^,  and  their  final  cessation  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  white  bl(K)d.  The  inscnptions  and  portraits  of  the  ori- 
ginal emigrants,  as  before  said,  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Old  Empire.  But  in 
those  of  the  mulatto  children,  there  is  a  ercat  difference.  The  sculpture  is 
clumsy  ;  the  inscriptions  in  bad  grammar,  and  in  worse  orthogi*aphy.  The  next 
are  inferior  even  to  these ;  and  in  the  succeedmg  generation  it  becomes  evident 
that  they  had  wholly  lost  the  language,  and  no  longer  underst'X)d  what  they 
wrote.  The  inscriptions  are  nothing  more  than  miserable  copies  from  the  earlier 
works ;  so  that,  on  a  tomb,  which  is  evidently  of  a  late  date,  will  be  found  a 
badly  executed  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  its  owner's  great  grand- 
father— even  the  date  and  name  being  unaltered.  After  that,  they  lost  even  the 
{jower  of  intelligible  imitation,  and  a  few  scrawls  on  uncarven  rocks  are  the 
atest  remains  that  are  found.  The  Meroeites  then  cease  to  be  Egyptians  even 
in  the  name  and  tradition.  They  have  forgotten  language,  government,  religion 
and  arts.  They  have  no  buildings,  and  no  enduring  tombs.  The  province  is  no 
longer  distinguished  from  the  country.  The  race  has  relapsed  into  absolute  ne- 
gro barbarism. 

This  illustration  of  their  incapacity,  not  merely  to  attain  civilization,  but  even  to 
retain  it  when  given  them,  is  a  type  of  the  universal  history  of  the  negro  race. 
The  world  has  tlieir  history  in  its  hands  for  a  space  of  nearly  five  thousaud  years. 
Negroes  appear  on  the  sculptures  of  old  Egypt;  but  \n  that  multitudinous  coun- 
try they  were  utterly  valueless.  The  Egyptians  considered  them  too  stupid  to 
be  worth  teaching  even  agricultural  drudgery ;  and  we  only  see  their  figures 
when  led  as  captives  in  the  triumph  of  some  belligerent  Pharaoh.  From  that 
day  until  this,  the  negro  has  never  appeared  save  in  three  forms  of  existence: — 
Captivity,  barbarism,  or  slavery.  The  last  is  the  highest  form  of  social  hfe  of 
which  experience  at  least  permits  us  to  suppose  him  capable. 

Circumstances  would  never  have  kept  down  any  race  for  five  thousand  years, 
which  were  capable  of  rising  into  civilization.  All  the  white  races  have  been  in 
time  barbarian ;  but  all  its  branches  have  in  time  left  it,  and  attained  their  natural 
grades  of  civilization.  But-the  negro  has  never  left  the  bwest  type  of  barbarism, 
save  for  captivity  or  slavery.  In  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  they  have  always  ex- 
isted in  millions,  with  no  circumstances  to  depress  them.  But  thdre,  we  never 
hear  of  them  save  as  cannibal  savages. 

No  snch  thing  as  a  negro  government  has  ever  existed  in*  Afi-ica.  Petty  king- 
doms have  and  do  exist  there — some  with  so-called  cities  like  Timbuctoo.  But 
the  bare-breeched  rulers  in  all  these  kingdoms  are  Moors  or  Fellahs — a  branch  of 
the  Arab  family ;  and  the  people  of  Timbuctoo  are  Arabs  and  Fellahs.  The  republic 
of  Liberia  can  scarcely  be  called  an  exception,  since  it  is  watched  and  guided  by 
the  Colonization  Society,  supported  on  all  sides  by  England  and  by  other  govern- 
ments, is  re-intorced  every  year  from  the  United  States,  and  is  governed  by  mn- 
lattoes. Even  with  all  this  assistance,  it  is  evidently  falling  to  pieces  in  the  grow- 
ing barbarism  of  the  people.  Dr.  Mechlin,  who  lived  in  Liberia  five  years,  and 
for  part  of  that  time  was  pfovemor  of  the  colonies,  has  declared  the  experiment 
to  be  a  failure — and  died  in  Mobile  with  the  declaration  that  he  saw  no  hope  of 
ever  rendering  the  negro  race  fit  for  self-government.  On  this  sentiment  they 
have  received  the  most  signal  trial.  In  Hayti  they  achieved  their  freedom  by  the 
midnight  murder  of  their  masters.  They  were  protected  by  civilized  states. 
They  possessed  the  richest  island  on  the  globe,  with  the  richest  commerce  at 
their  doors.  The  result  is  very  notorious.  Famine  ravages  often  that  fertile 
land.  Petty  but  hideous  wars  occupy  its  sections.  The  only  government  which 
subsists  is  that  of  a  bloody  and  stupid  beast,  who  is  emperor  over  one  comer  of 
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the  ialaod.  Off  from  the  seaports,  the  people  have  lost  arts,  religion,  industry, 
decency-^hi^ve  relapsed  into  absolute  cannibalism.  Dr.  Nott  states,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  eye-witness,  that  on  two  occasions  while  traveling  in  Hayti,  he  saw 
the  negroes  roasting  and  eating  their  Dominican  prisoners  by  the  road-side. 

In  the  free  states  of  this  country,  the  negro  race  can  reach  every  advantage 
which  the  white  possesses.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  educated.  But  where 
have  they  evinced  capacity  to  make  use  of  our  civilization  ?  Wh»  re  have  their 
best  classes  achieved  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  tavern  waiters  ?  Where  have 
their  masses  risen  above  the  very  lowest  level  of  the  worst  population  7  Where 
has  any  individual  even  attained,  not  to  say  distinction,  but  even  respectability,  in 
any  profession  T  In  England,  many  negroes  who  were  supposed  to  exhibit  talent 
when  children,  have  been  subjected  to  a  hot-bed  process  or  culture,  and  two  or 
three  of  these  have  been  brought  up  to  the  mark  of  wriliog  verses.  These  have 
been  collected  in  a  volume :  and  Bishop  Gregorie  of  Blois  has  written  a  very 
stupid  book  to  prove  therefrom  the  intellectual  quality  of  the  race.  But  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  these  verses,  will  6nd  them  for  the  most  part  a 
doggerel  too  poor  to  be  called  verse  at  all;  and  whenever  a  copy  occurs  or  suffi- 
cient merit  for  the  poet*s  comer  of  the  smallest  kind  of  country  newspaper,  its 
author  in  sore  to  turn  up  a  mulatto  or  quadroon  when  the  accompanying  biogra- 
phies are  referred  to.  * 

By  the  history  of  the  negro  race,  it  is  therefore  incontrovertibly  proven  that 
they  are  utterly  incapable  of  civilization  or  development  beyond  the  point  of 
slavery.  When  the  starved  barbarian  is  taken  from  the  wilds  of  Africa,  clothed 
well,  fed  well,  and  associated  with  the  whites,  he  quickly  acquires  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  health,  strength  and  intelligence.  He  will  quickly  tf^  the  white.  But 
ther  *  his  development  ceases.  Beyond  that,  in  no  instance,  has  he  ever  gone. 
Without  amalgamation  with  the  white  race,  he  remains  where  he  began,  and  sinks 
so  sf>on  as  the  superior  influence  is  withdrawn. 

^  These  phenomena  are  peculiar  to  the  black  race.  None  of  the  diversified  fami- 
lies of  the  white  race  exhibited  them.  To  which  one  of  the  white  races  could 
the  advantage  be  given  which  lie  before  the  negroes  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out an  immediate  assertion  and  proof  of  its  talent  and  its  intellectual  superiority,  in 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  instances?  All  the  white  races  have  been  civilized 
and  developed  in  time,  and  where  circumstances  have  thrown  them  back  in  bar- 
barism, they  all  exhibit  capacity  for  civilization  again.  But  the  exact  contrary  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  negro. 

What  deduction  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact?  The  plain  and  inevitable  de- 
duction is  this : — That  the  negro  is  a  totally  distinct  and  inferior  animal  or  species 
of  animal  from  the  Caucasian  ;  that  the  negro  is  the  connecting  link  between  man 
and  the  brute  creation ;  that  the  negro  is  intended  by  nature  for  a  similar  depend- 
ence upon  the  Caucasian  man,  in  which  only  the  ox,  the  ass,  and  the  horse,  fulfil 
the  intent  of  their  creation ;  that  the  negro  race  is  the  result  of  a  different  act  of  the 
Creator  from  that  which  ori^nated  the  Caucasian,  and  is  consequently  beyond 
the  scope  of  those  abstract  axioms  of  the  white  race,  which  declare  that  all  men 
have  equal  nghta.^Richnumd  Examiner.) 


DEPARTMENT  OP  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINING. 

1.— PITTSBURG  INDUSTRY. 

Thirteen  rolling  mills.  Capital  $5,000,000—2,500  hands.  Consume  60,000 
tons  of  pig  metal,  and  produces  bar  iron  and  nails  amocmting  to  $4,000,000 
annually. 

Thirty  large  foundries,  with  several  smaller  ones.  Capital  in  all  $'^,000,000— 
2,500  hamli).  Consume  20,000  tons  pig  metal,  and  yield  annual  articles  amount- 
ing to  $*>.000.000. 

Two  establishments  for  manu&cturing  locks,  latches,  coffee  mills,  acaleA,  and 
other  iron  castings.  Capital  $'250,000~employing  500  hands.  Consume  1^200 
ton«  metal,  and  producing  goods  amounting  to  $300,000  annually. 

Five  large  cotton  factories  and  several  smaller  ones.    Capital  $1,500,000—1,500 
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hand*.  Consume  15,000  bales  of  cotton,'  and  retom  yarns,  sheeting,  batting,  &c, 
to  upwards  $1,500,000. 

Eight  flint  glass-manufiujtories.  Capital  $300,000—500  hands.  Consaming  150 
tons  of  lead  and  200  tons  pearlash ;  and  producing  various  articles  of  glassware, 
amounting  to  $400,000  annually. 

Soven  vial  furnaces  and  eleven  window  glass  manufactories.  Capital  $250,000, 
employine  600  hands,  and  producing  $600,000  annually. 

One  sodA  ash  manufactory,  producing  1,500  tons  annually — ^75  hands. 

One  copper  smelting  establishment,  producing  600  tons  refined  copper  annual- 
ly, valued  at  $380  per  ton,  and  amounting  to  $250,000. 

One  copper  rolling  mill  in  operation,  producing  300  tons  sheeting  and  brazier's 
copper,  amounting  to  $150,000  annually. 

Five  white  lead  factories.  Capital  $150,000,  Produce  150,000  kegs  annually; 
worth  $200,000— employing  60  hands. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  manufactories  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  iron,  seversl 
extensive  manufactories  of  axes,  hatchets,  &c.,  and  spring  steel,  steel  springs,  axes, 
anvils,  vices,  mill,  cross-cut,  and  other  saws,  gun  barrels,  shovels,  spades,  fiirks.  hoes, 
cut  tacks,  brads,  &c  After  careful  investigation, 'the  full  value  does  not  feiU  short 
of  $50,000,000  annually.  There  is  also  consumed  about  13,000,000  bushels  of 
coal  per  year,  worth  $600,000,  and  an  equal  number  of  buflhela  exported  to  mar- 
.  kets  near  the  city,  giving  employment  constantly  to  4,000  hands. 

Pittsburg,  with  iron  ore  ana  coal  at  her  door  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  100,000,  and  with  the  Ohio— now  yielding  her  over  500,000  tons 
per  annum — commencing  at  her  feet,  and  navigable  for  iOOO  miles,  (where  she 
empties  into  the  **  father  of  waters,"  which  then  runs  on  till  it  ceases  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,)  what  is  to  prevent  her  from  becoming  a  powerful,  populous,  and 
wealthy  city  T 

The  number  of  steamboats  constructed  at  Pittsburg  has  been,  on  an  average, 
about  one  in  each  week,  for  a  series  of  years.  These  are  floating  palaces,  the 
admiration  of  every  one.  Thirty  or  forty  of  them  may  be  seen  at  the  wharf  at 
any  one  time,  destined  for  various  ports  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  or  Missouri 
rivers.  If  to  this  be  added  her  manufacturing  power  and  interest,  as  above,  all 
mnst  concede  the  importance  of  her  trade  and  that  ol  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi. 

2.— ARKANSAS  MINERALS. 

Dear  Sir — You  request  me  to  give  the  exact  locality  of  my  mines — with 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  Hazard  Mines 
are  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  about  six  miles  west  of  the  state  line,  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  west  boundary  line  of  Polk  county  in  this  state,  on  a  little 
river—**  a  tributar]^  of  the  Mountain  Fork  of  Little  River,"  called  BufF«lo. 
The  vein  rock  is  composed  of  green  stone,  porphyry,  an  inferior  article  of  granite, 
quartz,  felspar,  calcareous  spar,  shale,  and  argelite  ;  and  evidently  owes  its  pre- 
sent contorted  state  to  igneous  action.  Its  width  is  about  forty  yardii,  and  from 
six  to  seven  miles  in  length.  On  each  side  of  this  range  ^slate  is  the  prevailing 
mineral ;  subdivided  into  clay,  mica,  shale,  and  argelite,  and  after  a  depth  of  20 
feet,  the  interstices  are  filled  with  calcareous  spar.  Nearly  every  variety  of  silver 
and  lead  ores  have  been  found  in  this  mine ;  a  trace  of  copper,  and  in  Inrge 
quantities,  the  crystallized  sulpburet  of  irdu.  I  have  not  as  yet  discovered  any 
specimens  of  pure  galena,  or  lead  ore ;  nevertheless,  I  think  we  have  it  amalga- 
mated with  the  ores  of  silver,  and  should  be  designated  as  "  argentiferous  galena,*' 
or  "  silver  bearing  lead  ore  " 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  to  the  prosperity  of  this  mine,  is  its  remote 
distance  from  navigation,  which  subjects  it  to  an  enormous  and  injurious  expense 
of  one  hundred  miles  land  carriage,  at  twenty  dollars  per  ton. 

The  great  distance  of  these  mines  from  navigation,  produces  another  hin- 
drance of  magnitude^-the  procurement  of  necessary  supplies.  This  may  be  over- 
come, however,  as  soon  as  teams  are  employed  to  carry  the  ore  to  market.  A 
trifling  encouragement  from  the  business  men  of  this  place  would  iminetli>^tely 
bring  a  vast  trade  to  their  houses  directly,  and  a  greater  indirectly,  by  creating  a 
cash  market  in  the  country  for  its  agricultural  products,  which  would  find  its  way 
to  this  market— profiting  thereby  this  trade.    You  will  please  pardon  this  digrei- 
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lion,  and  I  will  devote  a  few  lines  to  another,  the  **  Ballah  mine."  Tfae  Ballah 
mine  is  in  township  seven,  (7)  range  thirty-two  (33^  west,  in  Sevier  county,  Ar- 
kansas, on  the  Rolhng  Fork  of  Little  River,  seven  railes  north  of  east  from  ultima 
Thale,  on  the  state  line.  For  a  description  of  this  mine,  and  its  history,  you  are 
referred  to  the  communication  of  Locum  Tenen$^  published  in  the  Herald  of  the 
7th  of  February  last.  I  will  conclude  this  hasty  ssetch,  by  presenting  yon  the 
subioined  note  from  Geo.  G.  Shumard,  M.  D.,  of  this  place — m  whose  judgment 
I  place  great  confidence. 

With  much  esteem,  I  am,  dear  dr,  yours,  fraternally, 

Alpkid  Padon. 

Fort  Smith,  March  20,  1851. 
Mr.  A.  Padoit  :  Dear  Sir — I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  number 
of  fine  specimens  of  metallic,  ores  from  your  mines.     Having  inspected  them  se- 
parately, I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  veins  from  which  they  have  been  ob- 
tained, will,  if  properly  worked,  prove  profitable. 
«  You  are,  doubtless,  well  awarn  of  the  diflSculty  always  experienced  in  deter- 

mining the  character  of  metalliferous  veins,  from  the  mere  inspection  of  speci- 
mens collected  near  the  surface;  but  from  your  description  of  the  associated 
rock,  the  character  of  the  matrix,  as  well  as  the  dip,  and  general  appearance  of 
the  veins  themselves,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  you  have,  m  their  pur- 
chase, made  a  very  safe  investment. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Gko.  G.  Shumard,  M.  D. 

3.— IRON  AND  OTHER  MINERAX  PRODUCTS  Ot  ALABAMA. 

At  this  moment  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  attracting  the  attention  of  our  citi- 

\  sens,  and,  as  much  depends  upon  a  good  beginning,  these  hi^ts  are  offered  with 

the  view  of  directing  inquiry  in  the  proper  channel.     It  is  not  wise  to  spend 

both  time  and  money  in  working  out  problems  that  have  been,  long  ago,  solved ; 

if  we  begin  at  all,  let  tu  do  so  with  the  present  state  of  the  art. 

There  are  eight  bloomeries  in  the  state,  two  of  which  are  on  Talladega  creek, 
and  the  others  on  the  waters  of  the  Cahawba. 

Of  the  two  high  furnaces,  one  is  in  Bibb  county;  it  has  but  recently  been 
erected,  so  that  its  operations  are,  as  yet,  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
and  hollow-ware;  tne  blast  is  urged  by  steam  power,  and  the  boiler  is  heated 
directly  from  the  trundle  head.  These  works  are  situated  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  the  Ooosa,  and  from  the  convenience  and  good  quality  of  the  ore,  and 
the  abundance  of  fuel,  Uiey  can  scarcely  fail  of  success,  under  ordinary  good 
management. 

The  Benton  works  are  situated  on  Crane  creek,  a  short  distance  from  the  river ; 
they  have  been  for  years  in  successful  operation.  An  extension  of  the  works,  the 
\  introduction  of  the  hot  blast,  and  various  other  improvements  are  contemplated, 

wbicn,  when  accomplished,  will  place  this  among  the  most  complete  establish- 
ments in  the  South.  The  following  brief  statement  was  politely  furnished  by 
one  of  the  proprietors : 

"  PoLKviLLi,  Benton  Co,,  Ala.,  Sep,  26.  1849. 
**  We  have  a  blast  fnrnace,  a  puddling  furnace,  and  forge,  in  operation.  We 
tnm  oat  daily  about  6000  pounds  of  iron :  2000  pounds  of  which  are  put  into 
hollow-ware  and  machinery-castines ;  2000  pounds  into  bar  iron,  add  2000  pounds 
into  pi^s.  We  use  600  bushels  of  charcoal  every  24  hours.  Our  iron  ore  beds 
(some  of  them)  a?e  within  600  yards  of  the  furnace.  Our  limestone  is  at  the  fur- 
nace, and  in  abundance.  The  nearest  stone  coal  beds  that  have  been  worjced,  are 
thirteen  miles  off.  We  are  now  preparing  to  put  np  a  rolling  mill,  and  thmk  that 
in  a  short  time  we  will  be  able  to  roll  iron  successfully.  Our  establishment  is  five 
miles  east  of  the  Coosa  river,  opposite  the  Ten  Islands,  and  eleven  miles  from  Greens- 
port.  We  ship  our  iron  down  the  Coosa  in  flat-boats  to  Wetumpka,  Montgomery, 
and  Mobile.  We  have  found  the  articles  we  produce  here  of  ready  sale  in  either 
of  those  markets.  We  are  prepared  to  make,  turn  off  add  fit  up  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, except  fine  castings  for  cotton  mills,  and  will  be  very  soon  ready  to  for* 
nish  these.'* 
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RID  OCHRI. 

There  is  a  bed  of  red  ochre  near  Backsville,  which  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  in  its  place,  but  the  spocimens  that  I  have  seen  show  that  it  would  re- 
quire but  litile  preparation  to  fit  it  for  paint.  It  is  sufficiently  rich  to  be  used  as 
an  ore  of  iron. 

LEAD  ORK« 

Fragments  of  snlphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  are  scattered  throughout  the  state  in 
a  manner  that  would  indicate  some  common  origin.  Had  they  been  confined  to 
the  region  of  the  silurian  or  carboniferous  limestone,  one  might  refer  them  to  the 
ruius  of  veins  of  this  ore  that  are  often  found  in  these  rocks;  but  they  are  equally 
where  this  is  impossible.  I  have  specimens  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  coal 
measures,  and  others  from  Clarke  county,  where  n»»  such  veins  can  occur.  Pieces 
of  considerable  size  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  mounds!  and  the  belief  is 
induced  that  the  position  of  these  scatterea  fragments  may  be  traced  to  Indian 
origin.* 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  mach  time  is  uuprofitably  spent  in 
searching  for  these  mines. 

Lead  is  found  in  limestone  near  the  iron  works  in  Denton,  which  is  the  only 
place  that  I  have  seen  it  in  the  state.  The  ore  is  granular,  and  does  not  occur  ia 
a  true  vein  with  smooth  walls,  but  is  closely  attached  to  the  rock,  and  passes  into 
it  in' irregular  bunches.  It  may  be  traced  over  a  distance  of  ten  yards,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  the  thickest  part,  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  an  examination  below  the  suffice.  It  is  a  pure  sulphuret 
of  lead ;  the  cavities  in  it  are  often  lined  with  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of  that 
metal.  The  ease  with  which  lead  is  reduced  allows  of  considerable  expense  in 
mining,  and  I  would  recommend  the  enterprising  proprietors  of  the  iron  works, 
to  examine  this  locality  with  some  care.  The  existence  of  veins  of  calx  spar,  and 
sulphate  of  barytes,  are  favorable  indications. 

PEROXIDB  or  HANGANESB* 

At  the  works  just  mentioned,  a  fragment  of  ore,  which  was  brought  there  for 
an  ore  of  iron,  attracted  my  attention,  and  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  the  per- 
oxide of  manganese.  I  have  since  learned  that  the  bed  from  which  it  was  taken 
is  probably  three  or  four  yards  in  thickness.  This  ore  is  used  in  the  arts  for  the 
production  of  chlorine  gas,  which  is  used  in  bleaching  establishments.  The  gas  is 
combined  with  caustic  lime,  by  a  simple  process,  and  in  this  form  is  barreled  op 
and  preserved  for  use.  The  gas  is  extricated  from  the  lime  by  means  of  water, 
which  absorbs  the  chlorine,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  As  there  is  lime  in  abun- 
dance where  this  occurs,  chloride  of  lime  may  be  manufactured.  The  price  of 
the  mineral  itself  is  about  $20  a  ton.  The  specimen  I  examined  was  quite  porous, 
and  mixed  to  some  extent  with  earthy  impurities,  but  nevertheless  it  contained 
35  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  I  trust  that  when  this  bed  is  fairly  open- 
ed, that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  an  important  acquisition  to  the  resources  of  Ala- 
bams. 

LIMESTONES  AND  MARBLE. 

The  term  marble  is  applied  to  any  variety  of  limestone  that  is  susceptible  of  a 
polish. 

I  have  mentioned  already  the  occurrence  of  beds  of  marble  of  great  thickness 
on  the  Cahawba.     Many  of  the  beds  there  afiurd  specimens  of  great  beauty; 

__^ •  

*  All  the  states  from  which  the  Indians  have  recendy  departed,  have  legends  of  letd 
and  silver  mines,  tliat  were  known  to,  but  aflerwards  hidden  by,  them ;  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  these  are  believed  and  retained,  is  truly  surprising.  Journeys  have  been  un- 
dertaken to  the  west  to  ascertain  the  position  of  these  mines,  but  hitherto  without  soc- 
cers. The  lo.lians,  being  no  geologisu,  located  the  mines,  in  the  cases  that  have  come  to 
my  notice,  io  the  most  unpromising  positions.  The  men  with  minerul  rods  have  been  in- 
dustriously on  the  trail,  and  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  where  they  indicated 
the  presence  of  "  mineral,"  the  excavation  was  neither  expensive  nor  difficult.  The  one 
I  last  saw  was  in  an  Indiian  moond,  oa  Village  Creek,  where  the  miners  had  reached 
to  within  one  foot  o{  die  vein  ! 
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eome  are  gray  with  red  veins,  others  are  red  and  yellow,  and  specimenB  witk 
ffreenish  veins  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  also  a  baff-colored  marble  there, 
filled  with  organic  remains,  that  is  qaito  handsome  when  polished.  Beds  of 
white  crystalline  marble,  clouded  with  red,  occar.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  there  ia  a  black  compact  marble,  and  another  on  Six  Mile  Creek,  variously 
intersected  by  veins  of  white.  A  marble  of  similar  quality  occurs  on  the  road 
fix)m  Pratt's  ferry  to  Montevallo. 

As  no  quarry  of  any  extent  has  been  opened  at  any  of  these  places,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  correct  view  of  their  value.  Marble,  to  be  valuable,  roust  be 
found  in  thick  beds,  that  are  free  from  cracks  or  joints.  Of  the  thickness  of  the 
beds  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  other  conditions  are  less  favorable.  I  look  upon  this  locality  as  one  of 
great  intetest,  in  connection  with  the  industrial  resources  of  the  state. 

The  principal  exposures  occur  near  the  head  of  navigation,  and  on  the  inmiedi* 
ate  bauRs  of  the  rive^. 

On  the  Huntsville  road,  abont  19  miles  from  Tascaloosa,  ledges  are  found  that 
would  afford  pretty  good  marble. 

At  Joneshorough,  beds  of  variegated  marble,  of  the  red  and  white  variety,  oc- 
cur. The  rock  is  compact,  and  lies  in  thick  masses,  at  the  base  of  the  red  moun- 
tain. The  same  stratum  occurs  at  Village  Springs.  The  magnesian  limestone, 
when  compact,  is  susceptible  of  a  polish,  and  its  peculiar  soft  gray  color,  I  think 
beautiful ;  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  extremely  durable.  The  cryslalliue  varieties 
are  also  used  as  marbles. 

These  rocks,  as,  I  have  shown,  extend  from  Shultz*  Creek  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley. 

When  an  outlet  to  this  region  is  provided,  the  value  of  these  beds  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

At  the  locality  mentioned,  on  Big  Sandy  Creek,  veiy  good  iparbles  occur, 
which  are,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  those  of  the  Oahawba.  As  there  is 
abundant  water-power  at  this  locality,  which  has  already  been  turned  to  account 
by  the  enterprizmg  proprietor,  who  has  erected  a  cotton  factory  here,  may  wo 
not  hope,  before  a  long  time,  to  fiud  also  a  saw-mill,  for  marble,  in  operation.— 
Tvomejfi  Report, 

,  GOLD   IN   LOUI8IAN4. 

The  Natchitoches,  La.,  Chronicle  of  the  19th  ult.  has  the  following: 
**  We  have  just  seen  a  specimen,  equal  in  fineness  to  the  best  California  gold. 
It  is  a  piece  of  quartz  rock  incrusted  all  over  with  gold,  and  filled  in  all  its  veins 
with  that  'root  of  all  e\nl.'  It  was  brought  and  exhibited  to  us  from  Judge 
Bullard's  place,  on  the  Bayou  Provencal,  ten  miW  from  this  town.  From  the 
face  of  the  country  between  the  Provencal  aud  the  main  road  between  this  and 
Fort  Jessnp,  we  have  often  thought  that  various  kinds  of  ores  must  be  hid.  The 
hce  of  the  country  is  somewhat  hilly,  with  deep  ravines  between  the  hills. 
Coal  has  been  found  there  in Jarge  beds ;  aud  Mr.  Lee,  who  once  lived  near  there, 
brought  specimens  of  what  be  thought  gold  dust,  to  this  place,  to  be  tested. 
It,  however,  appeared  to  be  mica !  The  specimen  of  which  we  speak,  is  the 
Teal  Simon  Pure,'  and  no  mistake." 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

l.—CLIMATB,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OP  FLORIDA.* 

Editor  of  ike  News — It  is  not  merely  in  the  tropical  productions  that  East  Flo- 
rida possesses  advantages  over  every  other  state  in  the  Union  ;  it  is  now  establish- 
ed, beyond  a  doubt,  that  itte  Sea  island  or  long  staple  cotton  (the  production  of 

*  From  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared  in  the  Jacksonville  News.  Will  the  editor 
send  OS  tiie  others  f 
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which  has  heretolbre  been  confined  to  a  few  small  islands  in'  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia)  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  the  very  centre  of  the  peniosala.  A  su- 
perior quality  of  this  article  has  been  producedtextensively  on  the  Suwannee,  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  Alachua,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  coast.  This  important 
hct  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  almost  irutUar  position  of  East  Florida. 

The  importance  which  the  producdou  of  this  valuable  staple  must  give  to  East 
Florida,  will  be  duly  estimated,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  can  be  cultivated 
there  without  the  fear  of  competition.  The  few  islands  in  South  Oarolina  and 
Georgia  which  yield  this  staple  are  now  so  nearly  worn  out,  that  the  average  pro- 
duct per  acre  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  j  and  there  is  no 
other  portion  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  East  Florida,  where  it 
can  be  produced.  Neither  can  it  be  produced  in  Texas,  Egypt,  or  India ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  there  is  in  no  part  of  the  world  a  country  of  much  ex- 
tent so  well  adapted,  both  in  climate  'and  soil,  to  the  productbn  of  this  staple,  as 
East  Florida. 

The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  staple  in  East  Florida  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  planters  in  general,  but  especially  of  those  Southern  planters  who  are 
wasting  their  energies  in  the  profitless  production  of  the  common  short  staple  cot- 
ton, which  competition  has  already  reduced  to  so  low  a  price. 

Althoush  the  lands  of  East  Florida,  which  yield  on  the  average  three  hundred 
pounds  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  six  hundred  pounds  of  Cuba  tobacco,  and  two  thoa- 
sand  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  can  at  this  time  be  purchased  ai  a  much  lower 
price  than  the  common  agricultural  lands  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  or 
the  common  short  staple  cotton  lands  of  the  South ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  such  can  long  be  the  case.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  as  soon  as  the  character 
of  these  lands  becomes  generally  known,  they  will  sell  at  a  price  corresponding 
with  their  intrinsic  value,  which,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  lauds  in  the  United  States. 

Besides  cofiee,  cocoa,  sugar.  Sea  Island  cotton,  Cuba  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  ar- 
rowroot^ cochineal  cactus,  silk,  Sisal  hemp.  New  Zealand  flax,  oranges,  lemona, 
limes,  pine-apples,  olives,  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  staples  too  numerous  to  de- 
tail»  East  Florida  produces  com,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  and,  in  short,  all  tho 
vegetables  that  are  known  in  the  northern  states. 

The  climate  of  Florida  does  not  allow  com  to  be  planted  so  elo9e  as  in  the 
northern  states,  and  there  are  not,  therefore,  so  many  bushels  produced  to  the 
acre.  The  good  lands  in  the  interior  ordinarily  produced  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  without  the  aid  of  manure  of  any  kind  :  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  best  com  lands  in  New-York  would  produce  more  under  similar  cul- 
ture. Much  more  might,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished  by  the  people  of  Florida, 
with  the  aid  of  manure,  rotation  of  crops,  and  judicious  culture  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  resort  to  these  expedients  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  their 
lauds  from  deterioration. 

With  regard  to  roots,  it  requires  the  whole  of  their  summer  in  the  Northern 
states  to  produce  a  single  crop.  In  Florida,  on  the  contrary,  a  crop  of  Irish  pota- 
toes, and  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  or  yams  cati,  with  great  facility,  be  produced 
on  the  same  land  within  the  year.  If  Florida  cannot  rival  the  North  in  the  amount 
of  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes  per  acre  in  a  single  crop,  she  accomplishes  at 
least  as  much  by  producing  two  crops  vnthin  the  year  on  the  same  land,  one 
crop  being  planted  in  January  and  the  other  in  July.  But  admitting  that  Florida 
is  inferior  to  the  North  in  the  proddction  of  Irish,  potatoes,  she  has  still  the  sweet 
potato  or  yam,  (a  more  valuable  root,)  which  ordmarily  produces  as  much  per 
acre  as  the  Irish  potato  yields  in  the  North. 

There  is  no  soil  and  climate  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  turnips  and 
ruta  bagas,  than  those  of  East  Florida.  It  is  common  to  see  turnips  of  eight 
pounds  weight  growing  in  poor  sandy  soil.  East  Florida  certainly  surpasses  the 
North  in  the  production  of  turnips  and  ruta  bagas,  both  as  to  &e  amount  per 
acre  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  roots. 

With  very  liitlo  care  and  attention,  Elast  Florid^  enjoys  every  delicacy  of  vege- 
table culture,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Beets,  onions,  egg-plants,  carrots,  let- 
tuce, celery,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  of  a  superior  size  and  quality,  are  prxxluc^  with 
the  most  indifierent  culture.  Water-melons,  cantelopes,  pumpkins,  cucumbers, 
and  in  short  everything  that  grows  upon  vines,  come  to  great  perfection  in  East 
Florida. 
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Every  one  knows  that,  in  the  North,  tenacions  clayej  toils  bake  or  oonsoUdate, 
from  the  drying  effect  of  a  summer's  son,  or  the  beating  of  heavy  winder  rains,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  the  principal  annual  labor  of  the  cultivator  to  restore 
them  to  a  fine  tilth  again  for  the  reception  of  seed.  This  never  occurs  in  East 
Florida;  principally  because  the  most  clayey  soils  in  the  state  contain  an  inter- 
mixture of  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter,  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
which,  with  a  due  proportion  of  very  fine  sand,  imparts  to  them  a  porous  charac- 
ter, not  very  susceptible  of  induration  or  agglutination.  Indeed,  so  easily  is  land 
in  Bast  Florida  annually  reduced  to  the  finest  tilth,  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  such  as  will  produce  three  hogsheads  of  su^r  to  the  acre,  to  be  broken  up  by 
a  single  horse  and  plow,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more.  This  is,  therefore, 
an  important  advantage  enjoyed  by  Florida  land,  in  its  preparation  and  culture, 
over  most  of  the  lands  of  the  Qforth ;  and  it  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion, 
that  leti  labor  is  requisite  in  Florida  to  produce  similar  crops  than  is  indispensablv 
necessary  in  the  North  t  for  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  same  cause  which 
saves  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  also  saves  labor  in  its  culture.  No 
description  of  soil  in  toe  country  requires  more  than  one  plowing  to  prepare 
it  fully  for  the  reception  of  any  crop  which  it  produces ;  and  but  few  crops  receive 
more  than  one  plowing  in  their  culture.  Many  crops  of  com  in  Alachua,  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  have  been  made  with  a  single  hoeing  and 
thinning,  and  a  single  plowing  subsequently.  Sweet  potatoes  are  always  made 
with  a  single  plowing,  and  a  few  pickings  over  to  free  them  from  weeds,  Slc. 
Turnips,  ruta  bagas,  sugar  beets,  &c.,  if  sown  as  they  should  be,  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, require  no  subsequent  culture  to  produce  as  large  crops  of  either  of  ihem 
as  can  be  grown  in  New- York  o& Pennsylvania.  Even  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
receive  less  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  their  reception,  and  much  lest 
after  culture,  than  is  given  to  a  crop  of  com  in  New-York.  There  can,  in  short, 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  similar  crops  receive  and  require  much  less  labor 
for  their  production  in  East  Florida  than  in  the  northern  states. 

The  general  topography  of  East  Florida  may  be  characterized  as  that  of  a  low 
country,  so  that  tne  surface,  in  most  of  the  level  pine  lands,  is  placed  within  the 
reach  of  a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  derived  from  the  sub-soil  by  solar  influ- 
ence. This,  together  with  the  heavy  dews  which  generally  prevail,  accounts  for 
the  luxuriant  covering  of  srass  and  constant  verdure  which  ihe  whole  face  of  the 
country  presents,  even  in  tne  dryest  seasons. 

A  large  proportion  of  a  northern  farm  is  necessarily  appropriated  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grasses  for  hay  to  sustain  the  stock  during  a  dreary  winter  of  half  a 
year's  duration.  This  is  entirely  unnecessary  in  Elast  Florida,  where  perennial 
pastures,  sufficient  to  f<ped  any  number  of  cattle  or  horses,  exist  naturally,  or  may 
be  formed  artificially  with  but  little  labor,  by  making  the  requisite  enclosures ; 
and  where  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  there  is  never  any  necessity  for  housing 
stock.  So  numerous  were  the  herds  of  catde  in  Alachua,  before  the  war,  that 
from  7,000  to  10,000  could  be  seen  grazing  at  once  on  Payne's  prairie :  and  there 
was  a  single  grazier  on  the  Wacasassa  whose  stock  had  increased  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  to  the  number  of  3,000,  without  any  other  expense  than  that  of  herd' 
inr  them. 

In  most  parts  of  Florida  hogs  thrive  well,  and  fatten  without  any  other  sup- 
port than  that  which  they  derive  from  the  abundant  roots  and  mast  of  the 
country. 

There  is  certainly  no  portion  of  the  United  States  where  game  and  fish  are  so 
abundant  as  in  East  Florida.  The  fact,  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  supported 
themselves  well  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  vrhxl&hurUed  tkemselvet  by  an  army 
of  6,000  men,  is  some  evidence  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  It  was  common  before 
'  tho  war  for  a  good  hunter  to  kill  seven  deer  of  a  day,  and  multitudes  of  these 
auimals  were  slaughtered  merely  for  their  skins.  The  country  abounds  in  turkeys, 
partridges,  geese,  ducks,  curlew,  and  various  other  species  of  smaller  game. 

The  whole  coast  of  Florida,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  600  miles,  abounds  in  the 
finest  fish,  and  the  oysters  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world  in  size  and  flavor. 
Sheephead,  grouper,  red  fish,  mullet,  ^reen  turtle,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  inex- 
haustible quBtitities  at  almost  every  point,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast ; 
and  the  numerous  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  the  interior  teem  with  fresh  water 
fish,  and  ihe  most  delicious  species  of  soft^hell  turtle. 
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Bat  these  are  objects  of  minor  consideration,  which  serre  to  conrey  but  a  fee- 
ble idea  of  the  importance  which  its  geographical  position,  its  climate,  and  its  soil 
five  to  East  Florida.  The  vast  amount  of  soil  in  the  peninsula  capable  of  pro- 
acing  Sea  Ibland  cotton,  Cuba  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane,  (all  objects  of  human 
consumption ,  of  the  most  importance  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  whole 
country,)  and  its  fine  adaptation  of  climate  to  their  successful  production,  most 
form  the  basis  of  a  degree  of  prosperity  far  surpassing  that  ei\joyed  by  and  of  the 
states  north  of  her. 

The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  orange,  lemon,  and 
lime,  in  Bast  Florida,  is  a  subject  little  known  or  appreciated  out  of  the  state.  It 
presents  a  field  for  profitable  enterprise,  unequalled  in  the  United  States.  **  The 
•msect,"  which  for  eight  years  had  desolated  the  beautiful  groves  of  these  fimitSt 
which  adorned  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  trees 
are  assuming,  once  more,  their  healthy  vigor  and  beautiful  verdure.  The  crop  of 
firuit  this  year,  I  understand,  promises  to  be  an  abundant  one. 

There  is  no  culture  in  the  world  by  which  the  foundation  for  an  independent 
income  can  be  laid,  at  the  expense  ot  so  small  an  outlay,  as  the  culture  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  in  East  Florida.  The  method  of  establishing  groves,  by  trans- 
plan  tmg  the  sour  orange  trees  from  the  hammocks,  where  they  abound  in  the 
wild  state, — and  which  has  beeu  in  successful  practice  for  several  years, — ^is  of 
great  importance,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  does  away  with  the  difficuhy  and 
expense  of  procuring  sweet  trees ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  sour 
trees  planted  and  budded,  will  bear  much  sooner  than  sweet  trees  from  a 
nursery. 

The  sour  trees  may  be  dug  up  carefully  in  the  ^mmocks,  at  any  time  from  Oc- 
tober to  June.  They  should  be  topped  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  and  care- 
fully planted  and  watered.  In  about  three  months  shoots  large  enough  to  be  bud- 
ded, will  grow  out.  The  buds  are  taken  from  sweet  trees  and  carefully  inserted 
into  the  young  shoots,  just  as  peach  trees  are  budded  at  the  North.  It  is  com- 
mon lor  trees  to  bear  the  sweet  orange  in  eighteen  months  from  the  budding.  If 
the  sour  trees  are  selected  from  the  hammock  of  good  size,  (and  they  can  be 
found  of  all  sizes,)  in  three  years  they  will  be  competent  to  bear  a  thousaad 
oranges  each,  and  will  go  on,  every  year^  increasing  in  size  and  production. 
K  This  culture  is  well  adapted  to  persons  of  small  capital,  whose  health  requires 
a  residence  in  Florida.  A  suitable  piece  of  land  is  easily  obtained,  on  which  pro- 
vision can  be  raised,  and  an  extensive  grove  establLihed,  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense. But  to  farmers  and  planters  this  culture  presents  also  advantages  over 
those  nf  any  other  southern  state ;  for  without  interfering  at  all  with  thfir  agri- 
cultural operations,  they  can,  gradually,  and  without  the  outlay  of  a  dollar,  plant 
an  orange  grove,  that  may  ultimately  yield  more  than  all  their  other  productions. 

The  longevity  of  the  orange  tree  is  another  thing  which  invests  it  with  a  more 
permanent  character  than  common  fruit  trees.  It  lives  an  i  flourishes  to  u  very 
advanced  age.  There  are  orange  trees  now  living,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  are 
known  to  be  more  than  three  hundred  years  old  !  So  that  an  orange  grove,  when 
once  established,  will  not  only  last  a  man's  life-time,  but  become  a  valuable  inhe- 
ritance for  his  children.  A  Phtsician. 

2.— EASTERN  TEXAS. 

I'have  recently  visited  the  Red  River  country  of  this  st^ite,  and  as  a  description 
of  it  might  interest  your  nnmerous  readers,  I  submit  the  following  : 

Red  River  is  navigable  for  800  miles  above  the  Raft,  and  is  decidedly  a  safer 
and  better  river  than  below  the  Baft.  I  saw  it  at  fifteen  different  points,  and 
fonnd  it  to  be  from  200  to  400  yards  wide,  with  high  banks,  the  bottom  lands  of 
superior  quality,  and  what  is  remarkable,  has  never  been  known  to  overflow,  ex- 
cept by  the  freshet  of  1843.  which  was  15  feet  higher  than  the  river  was  ever 
known  to  be  before  or  since. 

Bowie,  Red  River,  Lamar,  Fannin  and  Grayson  counties,  border  on  the  river, 
and  embrace  the  richest  lands  in  Eastern  Texas.  The  country  is  greatly  nuduhit- 
ine,  mostly  prairie,  but  suflSciently  interspersed  with  fine  timber  to  make  it  de- 
cidedly convenient  for  establishing  plantations.  The  country  is  but  sparsely  set- 
tled, and  mostly  by  western  people,  who  are  engaged  in  raising  stock  ;  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  finest  stock  countries  in  the  world.     It  is  not  uncommon  for 
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to  weigb  from  300  to  500  at  two  and  three  years  old,  and  steers  from  600  to  1000 
lbs.  at  five  years  old.  Sheep  are  50  per  cent,  larger  and  will  produce  50  per  cent, 
more  wool  than  in  Kentacky  or  Tennessee.  It  u  at  this  time  literally  a  "  land  of 
milk  and  honey."  Nearly  all  the  settlers  have  bees,  and  many  of  them  raise  from 
300  to  500  gallons  a  year. 

The  few  farmers  who  have  tamed  their  attention  to  cotton  have  succeeded 
remarkably  well.  There  were  15,000  bales  shipped  this  season,  although  not  a 
half  crop  made.  There  is  25  per  cent,  more  cotton  planted  this  season  than 
heretofore,  and  the  ensuing  crop  above  the  Raft  may  be  estimated  at  30,000  to 
40,000  bales.  To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  Red  River  lands  in  cotton  and  com, 
I  give  a  few  facts:  Captain  T.  G.  Wright,  who  plants  in  Red  River  county,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  measured  a  few  acres  and  weighed  the  proceeds  by  way  of 
experiment,  the  yield  of  which  was  3,500  lbs.  per  acre.  Captain  M.  R.  Roberta, 
in  Fannin,  told  me  his  crop  in  1847  averaged  3,300  lbs.  per  acre.  Mi^or  6.  M. 
Butts,  in  Grayson,  informed  me  his  average  crops  of  corn  were  50  bushels  per 
acre,  and  70  and  80  bushels  were  not  uncommon  in  the  county.  20  to  30  bushels 
of  wheat  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average. 

[  have  never  seen  any  part  of  the  United  States,  where  the  land  was  so  uniformly 
good.  Plantations  of  almost  any  extent  can  be  bad  in  this  country,  without  a 
waste  acre ;  10,000  acres  could  be  had  in  one  field  in  Cofius  Bend,  Grayson 
county,  without  a  waste  acre,  and  lying  so  well  that  a  mule  could  be  seen  on  any 
part  of  the  tract,  when  cleared. 

Owing  to  the  raft  in  Red  River,  boats  can  only  ascend  above  &e  raft  for  about 
three  months  in  the  year ;  and  the  few  which  have  been  in  the  trade,  have  so  mo- 
nopolized the  business,  as  to  tax  the  planter  with  two  or  three  dollars  per  bale 
freight.  This,  and  other  causes,  has  kept  down  the  price  of  land  in  this  part  of 
Texas.  The  finest  wild  lands  can  be  had  at  this  time  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  acre,  and  improved  lands  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre.  The  Government 
IS  under  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to  the  Choctaw  ahd  Chickasaw  Indians,  to 
give  them  navigation  to  New-Orleans ;  this  was  promised  them  by  the  CommifH 
sioners  who  formed  the  treaty.  Surely,  an  object  so  important,  cannot  be  much 
longer  overlooked.  The  country  bordering  on  Red  River  is  capable  of  sending  to 
your  market  250,000  to  500,000  bales  cotton,  annually,  and  would  in  a  few  years 
do  so,  if  the  navigation  was  good. 

3— PRODUCTS  OP  MEXICO— SUGAR,  COTTON,  RICE,  INDIGO,  dec. 

Agriculture  is  about  to  assume  in  this  country  its  natural  position  and  im- 
portance. Heretofore  it  has  been  held  in  but  a  secondary  concideration.  The 
cause  of  this  was  that  land  was  plenty  and  the  population  small ;  but  with  the 
increase  of  population  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  necessities  have  increased. 
Our  lands  have  also  increased,  taking  into  the  Union  all  climates,  embracing 
.  Uiose*  similar  to  the  tropic  and  congenial  to  the  growth  of  tropical  fruits  and  vege- 
tation. We  are  now  looking  Asiaward  for  tea,  sugar.  canettfntUs,  etc.  Some  of 
these  articles  can  no  doubt  be  found  much  nearer  home,  and  can  be  obtained  at 
but  Utile  cost  eomparatively.  I  therefore  offer,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  this  subject,  a  few  agricultural  statistics,  collected  by  myself  at 
random  during  the  late  Mexican  war,  while  stationed  in  the  provinces  of  Tuscan 
and  Chicontepec.  I  must  here  remark,  that  very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
agriculture  in  any  part  of  Mexico  previous  to  their  independence,  or  while  a 
colony  of  Spain,  from  the  fact  that  the  mother  countr^r  classified  her  colonies, 
some  of  which  she  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  while  irom  others  she  only 
abstracted  the  precious  metals.  The  island  of  Cuba,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and 
Chili,  on  the  Pacific,  were  encouraged  an(L  directed  by  the  Spanish  crown  to 
pursue  altogether  agriculture.  It  is  a  well  Known  fact  that  both  Chili  and  Cuba 
contained  mines  of  copper,  silver  and  gold.  These  mines  were  not  allowed  to  be 
worked ;  but  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  extensivelv  worked.  In  the 
latter  departments  agriculture  was  forbidden ;  so  much  so  that  in  Peru  wheat 
was  not  cultivated,  but  it  was  supplied  from  Chili ;  and  Mexico  was  supplied  in 
coffee  and  sugar  from  Cuba,  although  both  these  articles  could  be  suppUea  by  the 
former  in  greater  quantities  and  of  better  quality.  She  therefore  rendered  her 
colonies  mutually  dependent  on  each  other — ^in  fact,  keeping  the  natural  re- 
sources dormant.  Peru  possessed  naturally  a  better  soil  and  climate  for  agri- 
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oultare  than  Chili ;  her  nataral  manarei  lay  in  mines  inezhaattible,  along  her 
coast  and  on  her  bills;  yet  she  was  not  permitted  to  use  them  abaodantly. 
Mexico  possessed  natorally  a  better  soil  than  Cuba,  yet  she  was  not  allowed  to 
cultivate  more  than  enough  to  yield  sparingly  to  her  inhabitants ;  bat  Cuba  was 
taxed  in  the  agricultural  productions  to  her  utmost  extent  to  supply  Mexico. 
The  natural  productions  of  the  latter  were  never  fully  developed,  out  she  was 
left  to  herself,  and  to  run  wild  in  a  prolific  natural  growth,  without  the  aid  of 
art;  and  while  agricultural  instruments  were  plenty  both  in  Chili  and  Cuba, 
Mexico  was  destitute  of  them,  and  the  native  was  left  his  matcbettonly  to  scratch 
up  his  prolific  soiL 

The  provinces  of  Tuspan  and  Chicontepec  are  blessed  with  all  climates. 
While  we  find  the  department  of  Chicontepec  very  warm,  we  have  the  departs 
ment  of  Tonticomatlan  both  cold  and  warm.  But,  in  order  to  give  a  better  idea 
of  these  provinces,  I  will  here  give  their  boundaries:  they  are  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  district  of  Tampico,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south 
by  the  districts, of  Papantla  (State  of  Vera  Cruz)  and  Haunchinango,  (State  of 
Puebla,)  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  Hugutla.  Its  greatest  extent  from  north 
to  sooth  is  seventy  miles,  and  from  west  to  east  sixty-five  miles.  It  extends  65 
miles  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Three  rivers  empty  into  the  Gulf,  off  which  there  is  a 
good  anchorage ;  these  are  Tanguino,  Tuspan  and  Cazonis.  On  the  latter  river 
there  is  a  French  settlement,  having  purchased  their  lands  under  the  Mexican 
law  encouraging  emigration  and  settlement.  They  are  employed  raising  **  vanilla, 
sarsaparilla,  sugar,  cotton,  lice,"  procuring  India  rubber  from  the  Palo  de  Ule,  or 
caoutchouc,  which  grows  in  great  abundance,  gum  copal,  etc.  These  are  ex- 
ported to  France  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz.  Tuspan,  the  beautiful  villa,  is  embraced 
oetween  three  flower-clothed  hills,  and  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  the  backs  of  which  are  covered  with  plants  and  flowers  of  all 
varieties;  the  orchides  and  leguminosea  vex  the  air  with  their  delightful 
fragrance.  The  soil  ana  climate  are  both  congenial  to  vegetation;  the  river 
abounds  in  fish ;  the  wood  resounds  with  the  wild  sweet  notes  of  the  feathered 
■ongsier.  The  river  meanders  through  a  soil  not  exceeded  in  richness  and  pro- 
ductiveness by  anv  in  the  world ;  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  West  India  islands 
in  its  tropical  productions.  The  guava  grows  wild  ;  so  does  the  lime  and  lemon. 
Coffee,  cotton  of  two  kinds,  the  tree  grape,  sugar  cane,  rice,  cocoa,  tobacco,  va- 
nilla, indigo,  pimento,  sarsaparilla,  are  the  indigenous  plants  of  this  department. 
The  forest,  plains,  banks  of  streams,  and  the  river,  are  prolific  in  all  kinds  of 
woods,  flowers  and  beautiful  birds.  The  rich,  gaudy,  and  fragrant  plumera 
fatigues  the  air  along  the  upland  banks  of  the  river  by  its  beauty  and  fragrance; 
the  datura,  single  and  double,  with  its  bell-like  blossoms,  clovs  the  senses  with 
its  fragrance ;  and  the  waters  are  green  and  fragrant  with  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
of  the  sea-side  daffodil,  lotus,  and  other  aquatics.  In  this,  naturals  favored  spot, 
the  shades  of  night  are  scarcely  drawn  over  before  the  ear  is  assailed  by  the 
sweet  soft  notes  of  a  feathered  songster,  which  comes  floating  in  almost  seraphic 
strains  through  the  calm  solitude  of  the  night ;  you  are  lulled  to  sleep  imper- 
ceptibly, and  the  senses  becomes  dormant  in  a  gush  of  fraerance  and  music.  The 
morning  Is  ushered  in  by  the  loud  scream  of  the  cojoleto,  or  tufted  purple 
turkey,  and  the  noisy  chichilaca  and  chattering  voluble  parrot.  Every  tree  top 
soon  has  an  occupant  of  the  feathered  tribe,  making  the  air  melodious  with  their 
songs ;  each  hour  brings  from  the  shady  recesses  of  the  forest  a  new  songster, 
each  day  and  month  its  own  plant,  and  each  month  a  climate  which  vies  in 
healthiness  and  baiminess  with  Its  predecessor.  Such  are  the  departments  of 
Tuscan  and  Chicontepec.  It  is  of  the  productions  of  this  country  I  intend  to 
give  you  the  full  statistics. 

We  will  commence  with  sugar  caib.  This  article  grows  in  great  abundance, 
and  far  superior  to  any  of  the  Cuba  varieties.  While  the  Cuba  cane  requires  to 
be  laid  ever^  three  years,  this  will  continue  to  yield  in  good  quantity  ten  or 
twelve.  It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  the  mills  here  are  of  such  miserable 
construction ;  merely  made  oi  wood,  they  simply  produce  from  the  cane  a  material 
called  peloncilla,  which  is  done  up  and  sent  away  to  be  manufactured  into  sugar. 
The  quantity  of  peloncilla  to  the  almud,  or.  ninety  square  yards,  is  about  seven 
thousand  pounds.  I  think  this  character  of  cane  would  answer  well  in  Florida 
or  Louii>iana,  as  it  grows  wild  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Ilamailan, 

The  tobacco  plant  grows  wild  throughout  the  provinces  of  Tuspan  and  Chicon- 
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tepeo.  This  article  is  a  goTernment  monopoly,  and  therefore  not  extensively 
CQitivated  by  private  persons ;  yet,  in  ito  wild  state,  it  is  superior  to  the  Cuba 
varietiei.  Two  crops  of  tobacco  could  easily  be  raised  per  annum  in  that  part 
of  Mexico,  and  at  much  less  expense  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  country  and  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  It  is  pro- 
duced abundantly  and  of  a  very  superior  quality.  There  are  found  here  two 
species  of  cotton,  both  of  long  staple— the  one  a  bush,  the  other  a  vine,  which  is 
very  prolific,  bearing  bolls  nearly  the  whole  year,  or  with  the  exception  of  on^  or 
two  months.  In  the  careless  manner  it  is  cultivated  and  cleaned,  ninety  yards 
square  produce  easily  600  pounds  of  clean  cotton ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  by  pro- 
per attention,  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  etc.,  this  amount  could  be  vastly  in- 
creased. I  would  recommend  to  our  Southern  cotton-planters  to  obtain  varieties 
of  the  seed,  and  try  them  in  their  plantations.    The  staple  is  long  and  fine. 

Three  varieties  of  corn  are  raised,  and  two  full  crops  iu  one  year,  yieldings70 
bnsheb  to  the  20  varas,  or  about  85  yards  square.  The  varieties  are  soft  white, 
hard  yellow,  and  prolific  white,  besides  a  small  blue  corn  of  a  very  prolific  kind. 
Breaa  from  corn  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  as  no  wheat  is  raised  in  the 
provinces.    Ninety  s(}uare  yards  will  yield  annually  140  bushels  of  corn. 

The  black  beans  oi  the  famous  frigole  grow  here  in  vast  quantities,  and  of  a 
quality  far  superior  to  any  part  of  Mexico.  Every  one  who  has  ever  visited  any 
part  of  Mexico  is  well  acquainted  with  the  famous  frigole  dish  brought  on  the 
breakfast  table  by  all  Mexicans. 

Rice  grows  in  ^reat  abundance,  and  of  a  finer  quality,  larg:er  in  grain,  and 
whiter,  than  any  m  the  United  States.  Ninety  ^rds  square  yield  14^00  pounds 
of  clean  hulled  rice;  properly  cultivated,  there  i»  no  doubt  it  would  yield  much 
more.    I  recommend  this  variety  to  Southern  planters. 

Indigo  ffrows  wild  in  every  direction,  but  its  culture  is  entirely  neglected. 
ThiA  article  could,  no  doubt,  be  profitably  cultivated,  and  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  could  be  supplied  from  the  provinces  of  Tuspan  and  Chicon tepee. 

Fustic,  well  known  in  commerce  as  a  dye-wood,  grows  in  the  extensive  forests 
of  this  province  in  great  abundance  and  vast  size.  Quantities  are  yearly  shipped 
to  France,  and  from  thence  to  this  country.  It  could  be  transported  direct  to  the 
United  States  at  much  less  expense,  and  wou.'d,  no  doubt,  be  profitable. 

Pimento  grows  wild  everywhere,  and  is  ripe  about  the  month  of  September. 
SarsapariUa  is  indigenous,  and  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained all  the  year  round. 

Every  rancbo  has  its  apiary,  and  honey  was  in  great  abundance  and  cheap.  * 
This  could,  no  doubt,  be  made  a  profitable  business. 

The  argave  Mexicana.  petat,  and  long-leaved  machette  grow  here  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  hemp  is  made  from  them  equal  to  Jute  or  Sisal.  This  part  of  Mexico 
being  near  to  us,  the  articles  could  be  obtained  here  better  and  cheaper  than  at 
Sisal  or  the  East  Indies. 

Cocoa  grows  finely  and  of  much  better  quality  tban  that  from  Tabasco ;  but, 
owing  to  the  port  of  Tuspan  not  being  one  of  entry,  this  article  has  not  been  exten- 
sively gathered  for  exportation,  but  is  used  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds  by 
the  mhabitanto. 

The  India  rubber  tree  grows  in  ^reat  abundance,  and  the  gum  produced  from 
it  is  of  a  superior  quality ;  yet,  owing  to  the  causes  stated  above,  but  little  is 
gathered. 

Gum  copal  can  be  obtained  in  great  abundance  from  the  tree  producing  it,  as 
it  is  indigenous  to  this  part  of  Mexico ;  besides,  many  other  gums  used  in  com- 
merce can  be  and  are  lound  here  in  great  quantities. 

The  vanilla  aromatica  ^ws  well,  and  those  trees  adapted  to  its  culture  are 
numerous.  This  plant,  bemga  parasite,  requires  for  its  propagation  trees  which  do 
not  shed  their  bark — a  climate  warm,  and  regular  temperature  to  cure  and  preserve 
them.  It  is  used  to  flavor  ice  creams,  cakes,  candies,  soaps,  and  perfumery.  A 
specimen  of  this  plant  can  be  se^n  at  the  National  Conservatory  ;  it  is  worth  in 
commerce  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  per  pound.  A  few  vines  will  yield  this 
quantity.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Mexico.  I  think  the  vine 
could  be  propagated  in  Florida  on  the  orange  tree. 

Oranges,  lemons,  plantains,  bananas,  and  pineapples  grow  in  great  abundance, 
of  a  finer  and  better  quality  than  those  grown  in  Cuba.    Yours,  Su^ 

(National  LUeUigencer,)  W./D.  Portib. 
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TABLE  VJ  SEVENTH  CENSUS,  1850. 

POPULATIOa  OP  TBI  UVITXD  tftATMM — APrOKTlOVMIST  OP  BXPRXSCVTATITIS. 


STATES.               1 
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*  Thete  states  hare  a  repreeentatlre  added  to  the  number  of  apportionment 
t  Infludiuf  710  civiluEed  Indiana. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Total  free 
Population. 

Slaves. 

Represenuiive 
Populntinn. 

Free  States 

13.533,328 
6393.757 
160,.824 

119 
3,175.783 

3,687 

13,53.k3ini 

Blare  States 

8,299.226 

Disiriot  and  Territories 

20,087,909 

3,179,589 

21,832,625 

Total  Free  Population 

20.087.909 

Slaves 

3,179,589 

Batio  of  RepresenUtion 

23,267.498 
93,702 

Free  Whites.  Other  Free.  Slaves.  Total 

1790 3,172,464 59,466 697,897 3,92<».827 

1800 4,304,505 108,935 893,041 5,305.041 

1810 5.8«;2,004 186,446 1,191,364 7,239,814 

1820 7.861,907 238.156 1,538,128 9,638,191 

1830 10,537,378 319.599 2,019,043 12,i?66.02() 

1810 14,195,809 386.293 2.487,3.'i5 17,069,453 

1850 19,668,736 419,173 3,179,589 23,267.499 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  increase  of  population  for  eaeh  period  of  10  years,  since  the  cenaua 
of  1790: 
Ten  yearn  ending.  Free  Whites.  Other  Free.  Slaves.  Total. 

1830 1,l.'»,041 48.2>9 1?5,111 h^Ul 


1810 1,557,499 78,051. 

1P20 1,999,913 51,710. 

1830 2.675,471 81,443., 

1840 3,658.427 66,694. 

1850 5.472,931 32,880. 


298,323 1,9:0,873 

346.764....- 2.398.377 

470,915 3,227.829 

478,312 4,203,433 

692,234 6,198.045 


Total 16^496,273 


350,707 


S,481,68i 


19,331,671 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— HISTORICAL  PROGRESS  OF  RAIL-ROADS— THEIR  VALUE  AND 
PROFITS— PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  PROJECTED  BAJL-ROADS  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ALABAMA,  Ac. 

ADDRSSS  or  TBI  8TATX  INTERVAL  IMPROTXMENT  CONTZlTTIOir  TO  THE  PZOFLK  09 
ALABAMA. 

In  folfiUinff  the  dn^  assigned  them  by  die  State  Internal  Improvement  ConTention^ 
held  at  Mc^ite,  on  29th  May  last,  the  cmdiersigned  committee  feel  peranaded  that  no  quef- 
tion  can  be  presented  to  the  people  of  Alabama,  at  tbk  time,  of  higher  importancei  or 
more  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  profound  consideration  of  every  citizen,  than  the  subject 
apon  which  thev  have  been  appointed  to  address  yon. 

The  age  in  wnich  we  Uve — ^mariced  as  it  has  been  by  brilliant  discoveries  and  valuable 
inventions,  in  nearly  every  department  of  industry — witnesses,  in  the  creation  of  the  rafl- 
way  and  the  locomotive,  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  human  prq^ss  the  worid 
ever  saw.  Scarcely  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  locomotive  traversed  its 
iron  track  upon  a  short  road  in  Great  Britain.  To-day,  five  thousand  miles  of  railway 
exist  in  that  kingdom  alone  ;  to  provide  which  has  cost  the  nation  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture—over twelve  hundred  milUons  of  doUars.  In  America,  the  astonishing  results  that 
followed  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  prepared  the  public  mind  to  undertake  further 
improvements,  and  thie  states  of  the  North  and  East,  with  the  sagacity  and  foresight 
which  have  ever  directed  their  local  legislation,  have  been  foremost  to  provide  a  complete 
and  extended  system  of  railway  communication,  converging  to  their  pnncipal  commercial 
ports.  From  1634  to  1851— onljf  seventeen  years — the  states  of  New-England  and  New- 
York  have  constructed  and  put  in  operation,  more  than  four  thousand  imles  of  railway, 
costing  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions,  or  an  average  of  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lara  oer  mile.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  railway  experience,  it  was  supposed  that  rail-roads 
cduld  be  sustained  only  in  thickly  settled  and  compact  districts,  or  connecting  pojpulona 
commercial  towns.  But,  as  the  immense  creative  power  of  rail-roads  became  roaiiiiest  by 
the  rapid  growth  in  pooulation  and  wealth  of  t^ose  districts  into  which  they  had  been  ex- 
tended, confidence  in  their  adi^tation  to  the  wants  of  the  country  increased,  and  the 
New- York  and  Erie  BLailway— the  most  magnificent  undertaking  of  modem  times — ^has 
been  finally  completed  within  the  present  year ;  seven-eighths  of  its  whole  leqgth  of  467 
miles  having  been  constructed  since  1845.  The  countiy  through  which  that  great  work 
was  projected,  presented  formidable  obstacles  to  the  engineer,  firom  its  ragged  and  moun- 
tainous surfiice  ;  and,  being  sparsely  settled— containing  at  that  {>eriod  onUy  257,000  in- 
habitants— gave  Uttle  assurance  of  profit  from  local  traffic.  Yet,  in  1849,  less  than  half, 
or  214  miles,  of  the  road  having  been  opened,  through  a  region  which  numbered  in  1840 
a  population  of  less  than  136,000  souls,  more  than  132,000,000  pounds  of  freight  were 
transported  over  it,  furnished  by  the  country  along  its  line.  Inimense  as  was  the  sum 
required  to  build  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  ($23,000,000,)  the  benefits  ahready 
derived  from  its  construction  have  exceeded  the  warmest  anticipations  of  its  advocates, 
and  would  have  justified  a  much  greater  expenditure.  It  is  computed  that  the  real  estate 
of  the  counties  contiguous  to  the  une  of  that  road  has  been  enhanced  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  or  two  millions  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  work,  and 
within  twelve  months  of  its  final  completion. 

In  1850,  the  total  length  of  railways  in  the  United  States  exceeded  8,200  miles,  costing 
$205,000,000.  Of  this,  5,462  miles,  costing  140  milhons,  have  been  buih  since  1840,  and 
new  lines  are  progressing  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  miles 
oer  annum.  Four  thousand  miles  now  in  operation  are,  as  we  have  seen,  situated  in  the 
New-England  states  and  in  New- York.  Of^the  remainder,  about  1 ,000  miles  are  connect- 
ing or  tributary  Hues  in  other  states,  converging  to  the  two  great  commercial  cities,  New- 
York  aiyl  Boston.  The  latter  has  developed,  perhaps  more  fully  than  any  other  city,  the 
wisdom  of  liberal  expenditures  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement.  The  people  of 
Massachusetts,  through  private  subscription  and  reasonable  state  aid,  were  enaoled,  be- 
tween 1835  and  1850,  to  contribute  53,364,000  dollars  to  perfect  a  railway  system  within 
her  borders,  which,  in  1850  yielded  a  net  income  of  $3,480,000  ;  being  six  per  cent,  upon 
die  cost,  $45,000  per  mile.  Aside  from  this  direct  profit  upon  the  capital  invested,  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  collateral  advantages  of  railways  is  aflbrded,  by  a  comparison 
between  Boston  in  1840,  and  the  same  ci^  in  1850. 

In  1840,  Boston  and  towns  adjacent,  embracing  a  district  of  about  nine  miles  in  breadlh 
by  sixteen  miles  long,  contained  a  population  of  172,000. 

la  1850,  the  same  district  contftinea  393»000,  showing  an  increaM  of  121,000,  or  70  per 
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cent,  in  ten  yeari,  wUle  (or  the  prerioat  decade  tbe  ntio  of  tncrcMe  wm  leas  dm  45 
percent. 

Tbe  WMM»*^  rahiation  of  properly  in  Una  district,  in  1840,  wm  $190,000,000  ;  and  in 
1850,  $266,500,000,  an  increaae  of  $146,500,000,  or  132  per  cent,  in  ten  year*,  of  actnal 
wealth  in  a  sin^  district  of  the  state,  created  by  an  ootJay  of  a  htde  more  than  52  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

That  tfaM  it  not  an  inflated  or  specalatiTe  increase,  bat  a  heaMiy  and  aabatantial  ia- 
prorement  in  yahie,  is  erident  when  we  examine  the  sources  firom  which  sodi  iiiyarnl- 
leled  prosperity  has  arisen. 

The  frn^t  earnings  of  rail-roads  leading  into  Boston  were 

For  1839 $287,000 

For  1849 1,238,000 

The  number  of  vessels  clearing  from  Boston  for  foreign  coontries,  in  1840,  was  1,574, 
making  225,416  tons. 

The  number  of  vesaels  arrtring  from  foreign  coontries,  in  1840,  was  1,719,  eq|aU  to 
386,366  tons. 

The  number  of  clearances  from  same  port  forforeign  conntriee  in  1850,  was  2,839,  or 
437,760  tons. 

The  number  of  Tessels  arriving  from  foreign  coontries,  in  1850,  2,872,  or  478,859  tons. 

Thus,  while  the  tide  of  produce  rolling  into  Boston  over  her  **  iron  ways"  has  swoQen 
332  per  cent  in  ten  years,  her  foreign  commerce  has  nearly  doubled  itself  in  the  same 
period.  The  state  at  large  has  likewise  participated  in  tiie  upward  morement.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  in  Massachusetts,  for  1840,  was  $299,879,000,  and  in  1850, 
reached  $590,532,000,  being  an  increase  of  $290,653,000,  or  nearly  100  per  cent,  added 
to  her  taxable  property  in  the  last  decade  ;  an  amount  equal  to  five  and  a  half  timee  the 
cost  of  all  the  rail-roads  in  the  state.  From  1840  to  1850  she  has  also  gained  256,600  in 
population,  an  increase  of  35|  per  cent. ;  while  frtmi  1830  to  1840  the  increase  was  hot  21 
per  cent,  making  a  gain  of  13^  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  over  that  decade. 

In  the  other  New-Bngland  states,  pn^jerty  and  popnlation  have  steadily  and  onifbrmly 
kept  pace  with  railway  extension.  Pennsylvania,  Marvland  and  Virginia,  stimulated  by 
the  successful  enterprise  of  their  more  northern  neighfrars,  are  cutting  through  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  to  draw  nearer  to  themselves  the  fertile  regions  of  the  western  valley.  The 
states  of  the  West,  meanwhile,  directing  their  eyes  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  spreading  a 
net  of  railways,  pointing  always  eastward,  to  meet  the  advance  from  that  quarter.  Such 
is  ihe  energy  with  whicn  these  improvements  are  prosecuted,  that  within  three  years, 
five  parallel  lines  of  railway  will  be  in  active  operation  in  the  nordi,  stretching  in  a  con- 
tinuous chain  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  otdy  pausing 
there,  until  the  new  station  west  of  that  river  shall  gather  strength  to  carry  them  onward 
still  farther  towards  the  Pacific.  Every  additional  mile  thus  opened  for  traffic  expands 
^e  area  of  eastern  commerce,  and  moves  fruther  south  the  dividing  line  frtmi  whence  tbe 
vallev  seeks  an  oudet,  for  its  produce  by  the  Mississippi, to  the  Gulf. 

While  the  enterprise  of  the  North  and  West  has  numished  thus  for  6,000  miles  of  rail- 
way in  addition  to  the  numerous  facilities  for  inland  transportation  previously  existing, 
the  states  of  the  Booth  have  embarked  slowly,  and  with  extreme  caution,  in  similar  im- 
provements, nod  up  to  1851,  have  pot  in  operation  aboot  2,000  miles  of  railway ;  900  m3ea 
of  wUch,  or  neariy  one-half^  are  within  ^e  Unrits  of  Georgia,  and  about  85  miles  in 
Alabama. 

Georgia,  the  only  soothem  state  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  complete  rail-road  system, 
presents  an  example  foil  of  wisdom  and  instruction  to  her  sister  states — a  lesson  by 
which  many  of  them  are  endeavoring  to  profit;  Before  the  commencement  of  her  rail- 
roads, Georgia  suffered  a  large  and  an  increasing  drain,  from  the  emigration  of  her  people 
with  their  property  to  the  new  states.  With  a  soil  neariy  exhausted  by  improvident 
culture,  and  steatrnv  depreciating  in  value — ^her  towns  and  viUsges  participating  in  the 

Sineral  decay,  ana  every  interest  languishing — ^her  fotnre  prospects  seemed  gloomy 
deed.  But,  as  her  lines  of  improvement  penetrated  the  mtenor,  providing  speedy 
channels  of  communication  with  the  principal  markets,  the  efflux  of  population  was 
arrested,  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise  began  to  pervade  all  classes,  and  tiiis  noble  state 
at  once  started  forward  upon  a  new  and  unexampled  career  of  prosperity.  Every  punniit . 
has  felt  the  revivifying  influence,  and  all  branches  of  manufacturing  and  mecnanioftl 
industry  flourish  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown  among  us.  This  revolution  has  followed 
the  expenditure  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  upon  judiciously  located  railways,  which 
are  earning  from  eight  to  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum  profit  to  the  stockholders  upon 
their  co«t,  while  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  has  increased  in  1850  to  upwards  of 
$335,600,000,  being  almost  double  the  valuation  before  the  commencement  of  her 
public  improvements,  and  $143,000,000  more  than  the  taxable  property  of  Alabama 
Ui  1849. 

It  was  impossible  that  Georgia  should  reap  this  abundant  harvest  from  her  enterprise, 
without  exciting  the  emulation  of  her  sister  states ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Gulf  states,  the  entire  South  is  benefiting  by  her  experience ;  and 
Where  individual  efibrt  is  found  too  feeble,  the  strong  arm  of  state  ii  readily  pot  forth  in 
aid  of  porposea  so  important  to  the  conunon  weal. 
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Such  being  the  present  position  of  railway  enterprise  in  tJiis  country,  it  remains  for  us 
to  Inquire  in  what  manner  Alabama  is  to  be  aJSTected  by  the  improvements  of  her 
neighbors,  and  what  will  be  their  bearing  npon  her  future  prosperity. 

Alabama  contains  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  or  32,500,000  acres,  being  equal  in 
size  to  the  state  of  New -York,  and  embracing  an  unusual  proportion  of  fertife  and  ex- 
cellent soil.  Her  population  in  1820,  the  year  of  her  admission  into  the  Union,  waa 
only  128,000.  After  that  period,  however,  the  attractions  of  the  new  state  induced  a 
large  immigration  from  the  older  states,  and  her  most  accessible  lands  were  rapidly 
seraed.  From  1820  to  '30,  the  census  returns  show  a  positive  increase  of  181,000,  or  142 
per  cent,  in  10  years. 

From  1830  to  1840,  the  positive  increase  waa  282,000,  or  about  91  per  cent  for  the 
decade. 

The  quantity  of  public  lands  entered  by  private  occupants  during  ten  yeara,  from  1820 
to  1830,  vrha  1,544,000  acres— and  from  1830  to  1840,  was  7,048,500  acres. 

As  soon  as  Uiat  portion  of  the  state  most  desirable  from  its  continuity  to  the  riven 
which  furnished  the  only  outlet  to  market,  was  fully  occupied,  the  sales  of  public  lands 
bejgan  to  decline,  and  for  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1850,  only  888,000  acres  passed  into 
private  hands  and  became  subject  to  taxation. — ^The  same  cause  served  to  check  the  flow 
of  population  from  abroad;  and,  by  the  census  of  1850,  it  is  found  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
for  the  previous  ten  yeare  had  fallen  from  91  per  cent,  to  about  30^  per  cent.,  the  actual 
gain  since  18^0  being  185,500  souls,  which  is  101,500  less  than  for  the  previous  decade, 
and  500  below  the  increase  from  1820  to  1830. 

Of  32,500,000  acres  comprising  the  territories  of  Alabama,  but  15,000,000  acres  were 
in  the  possession  of  individual  ownerein  1850 ;  the  residue,  17,500,000  acres — niore  than 
half  the  area  of  the  state— being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government.  The 
comptroller's  report  for  1849  makes  known  the  fact,  that  12,000,000  acres  only  of  the 
15,000,000  acres  of  private  lands  are  assessed  for  taxes,  having  an  average  value  of  $3,98 
per  acre ;  thus  showing  that  neariy  two-thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  state  fail  to  yield  any 
revenue  whatever  to  the  government. 

The  average  quantity  of  public  lands  absorbed  in  Alabama,  during  the  last  five  yean, 
has  been  abcnit  80,000  acres  per  annum,  and  this  avenge  is  continuedly  diminishing.  Sup- 
posing, however,  these  lands  should  be  taken  up  hereafter  at  the  same  rate,  220  yean 
would  expire  before  the  federal  title  of  the  lands  now  remaining  unsold  would  be  nnaUy 
extinguished.  But  as  15  millions  of  acres  of  these  lands  have  already  been  twenty  yean  in 
market  without  finding  purchasers,  the  prospect  of  their  cultivation  under  present  circum- 
stances is  exceedingly  remote. 

This,  then,  is  the  condition  of  Alabama  in  1851.  Reasoning  from  the  stati^cs  here  pre- 
sented, there  is  good  cause  to  apprehend  that  our  state  has  reached,  if  she  has  not  yet 
passed,  her  culminating  point.  The  South  Atlantic  states,  which  have  hitherto  greatly 
conUibuted  to  swell  the  population  and  wealth  of  Alabama  by  emigration,  are  not  onlv 
retaining  their  people  at  home,  by  the  superior  facilities  of  mtercommunication  whicn 
they  have  provided,  but  are  themselves,  in  turn,  becoming  recipients  of  the  emigration 
from  less  favored  districts.' 

On  the  west,  Texas,  with  her  boundless  acres  of  rich  and  productive  soil,  suited  to  all 
the  varied  products  of  southern  agriculture,  invites  settlement  at  a  trifling  cost ;  and  our 
most  valuable  citizens  are  daily  leaving  Alabama  with  their  families  and  property,  to 
seek  homes  in  the  vaUeys  of  the  Brazos,  Trinity  or  Colorado.  Without  some  powerful 
counteracting  a^ncy,  this  evil  must  continue  to  increase,  eventually  impoverishing  the 
state  and  diminishing  her  population. 

A  few  yeara  ago,  Georgia  sought  a  remedy  against  depopulation  through  the  establish- 
ment of  railwavs,  with  such  complete  success,  that  she  enjoys  to-day  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  considered  the  "  Empire  State  of  the  South."  Alabama  has  attained  the  period 
in  her  history  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  her  also  to  guard  against  a  similar  evil.  The 
rapid  progress  of  improvements  in  adjoining  states,  not  only  increases  ^the  magnitude  of 
the  danger,  but  rendere  the  necessiry  for  exertion  on  the  part  of  our  state  doubly  urgent, 
lest  that  portion  of  her  produce  which  now  finds  an  ouUet  at  her  only  commercial  port, 
Mobile,  shall  be  divided  among  themselves  by  our  enterprising  ncighbon,  and  contribute 
to  swell  the  tide  of  their  prosperitv  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  ''the  question  is  now  sett  led ,  that  a  state  without  railways  will  not  only  fail  to 
increase  in  corresponding  ratio  with  other  states  possessing  these  improvements,  but  she 
must  actually  retrograde  in  proportion  to  the  inducements  held  out  by  her  neighboring 
states  to  attract  population  to  tnemselves." 

The  experience  acquired  by  the  practical  operation  of  extensive  railway  lines  in  various 
portions  of  the  countiy,  during  the  last  ten  years,  furnishes  a  safe  guide  m  examining  the 
prospects  of  projected  enterprises,  and  estimating  their  probable  success.  Although,  save 
the  application  of  a  portion  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  appropriated  by  Congresa 
for  the  purpose,  this  state  has  given  no  encouragement  to  the  construction  of  railwayi 
within  her  borders,  yet  indiWdual  efforts  have  not  been  wanting.  The  Montgomei^'  and 
West  Point  Rail-road — the  pioneer  improvement  of  Alabama — extending  85  miles  to  the 
Georgia  line,  after  encountering  numerous  difficulties,  is  now,  tiirough  we  well-directed 
energies  of  its  managen,  in  successful  operation,  and  earning  an  income  of  9  per  cent,  on 
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its  capital  In  1 848,  the  caaae  of  impToremeDt  receiTed  a  new  impetot  in  the  orgaiiigation 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  railway  connecti<m 
between  the  Gulf  at  Mobile  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  the  month  of  Ohio  lUver.  This 
stupendous  work,  the  longest  in  the  Union  under  a  single  charter,  will  be  521  miles  in 
length  when  completed,  traversing  four  states,  and  crossing  six  degrees  of  latitude  in  it« 
course  to  the  Ohio,  where  it  will  connect,  by  the  Cairo  and  Chicago  road,  ^^-ith  a  series  of 
intersecting  Hues,  embracing  over  two  thousand  miles  of  road  already  completed  or  in 
progjress,  extending  to  all  the  states  of  the  northwest.  Operations  were  commenced  in 
October,  1848,  at  tne  Mobile  terminus,  and  thirty-three  miles  of  the  road  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  December  next 

The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Hiver  Rail-road,  another  work  of  eminent  value  to  the 
state,  was  revived  under  favorable  auspices  in  1849,  and  is  now  being  prosecuted  with 
untiring  zeal  and  energy.  This  road,  extending  aix)ut  200  miles  through  a  section  of 
Alabama  rich  in  undeveloped  mineral  wealth,  and  isolated  from  market,  will  have  its 
northern  terminus  at  Gunter's  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  its  southern  terminus 
at  Selma,  on  the  Alabama.  It  will  open,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Alabama,  the  means  of  commercial  intercourse  with  their  own  seaport.  In  addition  to  its 
local  importance,  this  road  possesses  other  prominent  advantages.  In  the  language  of  the 
chief  engineer,  "It  is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  rail-roads  now  constructing  and  projected 
on  the  most  direct  and  most  expeditious  route  which  can  be  selected  to  connect  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  the  middle  and  north-eastern  Atlantic  states :  a  route  which  will  present 
one  continuous  line  of  rail-roads,  passing  through  one  of  the  most  healthy  Aid  picturesque 
sections  of  the  Union."  A  short  branch  wiU  also  place  this  road  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
way systems  of  Geoi^  and  Carolina. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road,  on  the  route  surveyed  through  North  Alabama, 
will  connect  with  the  Selma  road  by  a  short  branch  from  Huntsville,  and  intersect  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  in  East  Mississippi,  about  300  miles  north  of  Mobile,  thus  giving 
the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  abundant  and  easy  access  to  the  Gulf  by  a  journey  of  twenty 
hours. 

A  Une,  to  pass  through  Perry,  Maren^  and  Sumter  counties,  has  likewise  been  project- 
ed ;  which  will  make  a  valuable  co^^nection  between  Selma  and  Mobile,  striking  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Rail-road  dbout  120  miles  from  that  city,  and  accommodating  a  rich  and  populous 
section  of  the  state. 

East  of  the  Alabama  River,  the  Girard  and  Mobile  Company  has  been  organized,  to 
build  a  railway  from  Columbus,  Georgia,  to  Mobile  Bay.  Another  very  feasible  plan  for 
making  this  desirable  connection  is  now  spoken  of,  by  constructing  a  branch  of  30  miles 
from  Columbus  to  Opelika,  and  using  the  West  Point  Rail-road  to  Montgomery,  Grom 
thence  builoine  a  road  to  some  point  on  Mobile  River,  a  few  miles  above  tne  city — thus 
saving  a  considerable  expenditure,  and  perfecting  the  railway  chain  between  Charleston, 
Savannah  and  Mobile.  Whichever  of  these  two  routes  be  decided  upon,  a  large  business 
will  be  obtained  from  through  travel,  and  a  valuable  part  of  the  state  opened  to  cultivation 
and  improvement. 

These  five  principal  lines,  if  promptly  carried  forward,  would  constitute  for  Alabama  as 
good  a  railway  system,  perhaps,  as  could  well  be  devised.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
▼acant  lands  in  the  state  would  be  traversed  by  them,  and,  in  consequence,  be  eageriy 
purchased  and  brought  into  cultivation.  Her  iron,  coal  and  marble  would  remain  impris- 
oned in  their  native  beds  no  longer,  but  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  forges  would  arise  from 
the  wilderness,  furnishing  profitable  employment  to  a  numerous  popmation.  Her  bound- 
less forests  of  valuable  timber  would  be  transported  to  the  sea  and  converted  into  gold. 
The  remotest  comers  of  the  state  would  be  brought  into  convenient  neighborhood,  and  t 
complete  revolution  effected  in  her  commercial  and  social  intercourse. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  railways,  with  ample  equipments  for  their  probable  basi- 
nras,  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

Alabama  division  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  from  Mobile  to  south  line  Kemper 

county,  Mississippi— 164  mUes $3,062,000 

Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad,  fitmi  Selma  to  Gunter's  Landing — 

about  200  miles ' 3,500,000 

Alabama  and  Mississippi  Rail-road,  from  Selma  to  intersection  Mobile  and  Ohio 

Rail-road— 100  miles 1,500,000 

Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-ruad,  from  Chattanooga  Rail-road  to  intersection 

with  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road— 150  miles 8,000,000 

Girard  and  Mobile  Rail-road— 230  miles 3,000,000 

Making  a  total  of  864  miles,  requiring  an  expenditure  in  Alabama,  to  place 

them  in  active  operation,  of. $13,062,000 

Only  61  miles  of  the  Alabama  division  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  are  within  the 
state,  "yet,"  to  employ  the  words  of  their  Report,  "  its  southern  terminns  bein^  at  her 
chief  commercial  dty  and  only  seaport,  Alabama  will  be  the  largest  recipient  ofthe  im* 
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I  benefits  which  will  How  from  its  completioii.  The  effect  of  snch  a  highway  as  this 
upon  the  advancement  of  its  Golfterminns,  Mobile,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Her  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  would  rapidly  increase — capital  woold  flow  in  from  abroad — her  ex- 
ports be  diversiiied — her  harbor  whitened  with  the  canvass  of  every  nation,  and  she  would 
enter  at  once  upon  a  career  of  sohd  and  enduring  prosperity.  In  whatever  advancement 
takes  place  in  Mobile,  the  state  at  lai^  participates,  more  or  less.  To  the  planter,  seek- 
ing a  market  for  the  sale  of  his  produce,  it  oners  increased  competition  and  abundant 
means  among  purchasers,  enabKng  him  at  all  times  to  make  ready  sales,  and  realizft  the 
highest  prices ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  furmshes  him  with  the  largest,  cheapest  and 
most  varied  maiket  for  every  thing  he  wishes  to  buy.  It  throws  into  his  immediate 
neighborhood  a  large  class  of  consumers  for  the  minor  products  of  his  plantation,  for  which 
he  has,  at  present,  no  sale.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  Alabama, 
it  becomes  a  great  mart,  from  whence  the  products  of  their  industry  can  be  distributed 
through  a  large  extent  of  country."  While  tnis  great  trunk  line  will  mtercept  and  gather 
into  itself  a  vast  traffic,  from  all  parts  of  the  Norm- west,  by  means  of  the  man  v  intercept- 
ing lines  with  which  it  will  be  united,  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  road  will  Ailfil  similar 
conditions,  in  regard  to  the  varions  railways  of  the  North-east :  and  thus,  by  a  compara- 
tively moderate  outlay,  the  State  of  Alabama  will  be  placed  in  profitable  connection  with 
all  the  grand  railways  through  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

From  her  geograpnical  location  on  the  Gulf,  Alabama  is  in  an  admirable  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  railways  constructing  in  other  states,  and  to  turn  the  immense  trade  and 
travel  which  will  pour  over  them  into  her  own  seaport,  by  the  early  completion  of  these 
two  North  and  South  lines,  and  the  two  cross  lines  intersecting  them.  Should  she  seize 
the  golden  opportunity,  it  needs  no  prophetic  ken  to  foresee  for  the  state  an  increase  of 
wealth  as  ffreat  and  as  rapid  as  have  been  realized,  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  either  Georgia 
or  Massachusetts. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  these  roads  has  been,  or  will  be,  ob- 
tained by  private  subscriptions  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  large  area  of  public  lands,  without 
population,  over  which  they  must  be  carried,  while  it  increases  the  necessity  of  their  con- 
struction, will  place  the  accomplishment  beyond  limit  of  individual  means,  or  seriously 
retard  their  progress.  Most  of  the  states  have  reco^zed  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
contributing  to  assist  the  completion  of  their  railway  unprovements,  and  the  results  have 
fully  vindicated  the  propriety  of  their  decision.  The  amount  of  aid  furnished  by  difierent 
states  for  works  of  Internal  Improvement  is  as  follows  : 

In  (}eoipa — the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  140  miles  long,  built  by 

the  state, $3,500,000 

In  Virginia — by  state  subscription  of  from  two  to  three-fiflhs  of  the  capital 

stock  of  various  Rail-road  companies,  amounting  to 8,000,000 

In  Maryland — by  loan  of  state  bonds  to  tiie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  other 

Railroad  companies 5,050,000 

In  Pennsylvania — Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail-road,  built  by  the  state, 

in  addition  to  expensive  Canals, • 4,200,000 

In  New- York — in  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and  other  canals, 

a  bonus  to  the  New- York  and  Eric  Railroad  Company  of. 3,000,000 

In  Massachusetti — by  sul)scription  of  stock  and  loan  of  state  bonds  to  Boston 

and  Albany  Railroad, 5,400,000 

In  Tennessee — by  loan  of  state  bonds  to  Chattanooga  and  other  Rail-road 

Companies,  about 1,300,000 

In  Missouri — by  aid  granted  to  the  St.  Louis  ond  Pacific  Rail-road,  about. .  2,000,000 

In  South  Carolina — liberal  assistance  has  been  extended  by  the  state  to  her  various 
rail-road  companies,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  correctly  ascertained. 

In  all  these  states,  save  Tennessee  and  Missouri — where  the  railways  are  yet  in  pro- 
gress to  which  they  have  contributed — the  results  have  been  successful,  and  the  same 
policy  is  continued  as  a  permanent  feature  of  legislation.  Without  this  aid,  but  few  of  the 
great  railways  which  now  span  those  states  would  be  in  operation.  The  sums  contributed 
by  the  several  states,  as  above  stated,  have  been  employed  mostly  in  the  purchase  of  iron 
and  equipments,  the  preparation  of  the  road-bed  having  been  provided  lor  from  private 
stock  subscriptions.  To  that  extent,  the  roads  now  projected  in  our  own  state  can  be  car- 
ried by  indi\ndual  effort ;  and  it  is  only  at  this  point,  when  private  resources  have  been 
exhausted,  that  the  propriety  of  state  le^slation  in  their  behalf  becomes  apparent. 

If,  however,  the  arguments  thus  far  adduced  be  deemed  insufficient,  there  is  still  another 
most  important  relation  which  railways  bear  to  the  state,  that  should  arrest  the  attention 
of  our  statesmen  and  legislators.  A  few  years  more,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  con- 
trol the  political  destinies  of  the  country.  The  northern  states  possess  five  great  railway 
avenues  leading  into  that  valley,  and  the  south  fiot  one.  These  arteries  of  commerce  ever 
pulsating  east  and  west,  are  daily  bearing  immense  multitudes,  back  and  forth,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic.    The  extremes  of  the  Republic  are  thus  brought  near  to 
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Mch  other  and  cootbinally  intenmnffle  toffeCfaer.  Commercnl  intsresti  vtnSum  motaal 
svmpathies,  and  thev  become  imited  by  ue  atrongeat  tiea.  How  could  it  be  otberwiae 
than  that  a  people  tnoa  brought  into  nreqnent  communion,  ahould  reoreaent  in  the  na- 
tional conncila  the  intereata  of  thoae  with  whom  they  firatemize  7  By  poahing  on  oar 
nilwaya,  we  not  only  develop  the  local  reeoorcea  of  our  own  state  to  the  utmoat,  bat  we 
also  reach  the  heart  of  the  great  West*  and  make  a  hi^way  from  the  Golf  to  the  Lakea, 
opon  which  an  immense  tr^c  would  spring  up,  removing  old  prejudices  and  creating  new 
aympathies — ^maldng  the  South  and  West  letter  acquainted— opening  a  thouaand  avenoea 
of  good  feeling  and  brotheriiood,  and  causing  our  institutions  to  be  Mtter  understood  and 
our  rights  to  be  fully  respected.  A  smaller  sum,  in  proportion,  than  has  been  contributed 
by  most  of  her  sister  states,  would,  if  judiciously  distributed  among  the  five  linea  now  con- 
templated and  in  progreaa  in  Alabama,  be  sufficient,  in  addition  to  private  subecripdona,  to 
carry  them  forward  to  early  completion,  and  enable  our  people  immediately  to  reahze 
their  benefits.  Should  this  amount  be  given  by  the  state  as  a  bonus  for  the  constmctioB 
of  theae  railways,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  profitable  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  from  which  she  would  reap,  pecuniarily,  a  tenfold  return.  But  when  it  ia 
considered  that  theae  improvements  mav  oe  effected  by  a  loan  only  of  her  credit,  for  the 
naymeut  of  which  she  would  at  all  times  bold  ample  and  substantial  security  ;  that  railwaya 
less  favorably  located,  elsewhere,  are  yielding  fair  incomes  upon  the  cafntal  invested ;  thiat 
a  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  property  invariably  foUows  their  construction, 
and  that  no  possible  risk  of  loss  would  be  incurred  by  the  state ;  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  she  will  fidl  to  meet  the  expectations  of  her  citizens  by  refusing  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  enterprises  which  they  have  undertaken. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  most  earnestly  impress  upon  their  feUow-citizena  of 
Alabama  the  importance  of  giving  expression  to  their  views  upon  tlus  momentous  question. 
In  August,  the  election  for  state  officers  will  take  place,  and  the  next  Legislature  will  con- 
vene in  November.  Meanwhile,  let  the  subject  be  agitated  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  state,  so  that  the  sentiments  of  our  people  may  be  made  luiown,  and  our  legislatora 
mav  go  up  to  the  Capitol,  fully  instructed  as  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  whatever  is  done  for  the  cause  of  improvement  in  Alabama,  for  at  least 
two  years  to  come,  must  be  done  at  the  next  Legislature. 

FRAircifl  B.  Clark, 
P.  Phillips, 
J.  R.  John, 
James  L.  Prick, 
J.  W.  Lapslst, 

£.    PiCKKICS, 

NicH.  Davis, 
Jamks  Abkrcrombik, 
J.  M.  Stamnard, 
A.  £.  Mills, 

2.— RAIL -ROADS  FROM  SOUTH  WEST  TO  THE  NORTH. 

Whilst  we  are  planning  the  New-Orleana  and  Jackson  Rail-Road,  v(rith  the  view  of  con- 
tinuing it  towards  the  Korth-east,  it  is  well  to  consider  how  the  connecting  links  are  to 
be  filled  up.    We  quote  from  the  lan^age  of  Mr.  Garnet,  of  Virginia  : 

You  already  know  the  chance  of  finishing  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road,  which 
extends  firom  Lynchburgb  to  the  state  line,  210  miles.  The  East  Tennessee  and  Vimnia 
road  thence  to  Knoxville,  110  miles  long,  is  now  under  construction.  Seven  hmmred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  private  individuals,  and  a  considerable  distance 
has  been  put  under  contract.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  state  will  sub- 
acribe  to  this  work  if  it  is  desired.  Next  comes  the  Georria  and  East  Tennessee  road, 
which  now  runs  to  Dalton  in  Georria,  a  distance  of  115  mues,  leaving  40  miles  to  reach 
Chattanooga,  by  the  state  road  of  Geoi^.  This  distance  will  hereafter  be  saved  by 
leaving  the  Georria  and  East  Tennessee  road  at  Cleaveland  and  running  direct  to  Chatta- 
nooga, which  is  me  same  distance  from  Knoxville  that  Dalton  is. 

This  road  is  in  a  rapid  course  of  construction — even  the  iron,  locomotives  and  cars  have 
been  purchased.  In  this  road  the  state  of  Tennessee  holds  a  larce  interest  From 
Chattanooga,  we  will  use  40  miles  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail-road,  which  is 
under  contract  Then  comes  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road,  280  miles  long. 
For  this  road  $1,500,000  have  already  been  subscribed  by  individuals,  and  the  aid  of  the 
state  can  be  obtained  if  necessary.  But  the  citizens  of  that  country  have  already  dis- 
played a  degree  of  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  which  gives  assurance  of  success.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  favorable  direction  of  this  route,  fix>m  the  fact  that,  in  the  320 
miles  from  Chattanooga  to  Memphis,  there  is  not  a  variation  in  latitude  of  more  than  30 
miles. 
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1-— Atlaktic  AMU  Gulf  Rail-Road,  Flokida.— It  k  aaid  that  snfiunent  stock  is 
taken  to  secure  the  oompletioii  of  the  work.  The  haibor  of  St.  Maiy's  is  to  be  taken  on 
one  side,  and  we  belieTe  that  of  Tampa  on  the  other. 

*'  Old  Tampa  is  one  of  the  most  beaatifol  of  harbors,  and  it  is  impossible  to  coneetre 
one  more  sale,  for  it  is  literally  a  harbor  within  a  harbor.  There  are  some  24  feet  of 
water,  over  the  bar  at  Eemont,  and  thence  ninning  some  20  miles  np  the  bay ;  ^ere  is  a 
depth  of  firom  4  to  5i  fatnoms,  in  many  places  approaching  close  to  the  shore,  furnishing 
fine  sites  for  navy  or  ship-vards;  and  to  the  head  of  Old  Tampa  we  have  16  feet  of  water* 
at  the  lowest  tides,  earned  op  to  fine  hiffh  blofib,  giving  at  ordinary  tides  firom  18  to  20 
feet,  as  shown  by  the  survey  of  Lieut.  Sims,  U.  S.  N.,  m  '43,  '44.  The  country  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  in  the  Soath,  and  is  the  natural  shipping  point  of  the  fine  counties  of 
Marion  and  Hernando;  lying  immediatelv  norUi,  there  is  a  fine  tnuct  of  country  known  as 
the  Coast  Hammock,  intersected  by  numberless  small  streams,  wluch  fall  into  the  Gulf,  and 
lying  between  the  Suwanne,  and  Clearwater  harbor :  the  coast  here  runs  nearly  north 
and  south,  consequentlv  the  proposed  road  would,  firom  the  latitude  of  the  Cedar  Keys, 
nm  nearly  parallel;  this  country  is  now  nearlv  inaccessible,  being  totally  devoid  of 
haibora,  and  having  a  shoal,  roeky  coast;  the  road,  therefore,  would  be  the  outlet  for  its 
ratxhictions,  and  it  will  become  one  of  the  finest  sugar-producing  countries  in  the 
Union.      •      •      • 

"  At  Tamna  there  is  always  ample  depth  of  water,  and  a  fine  beating  channel,  and 
steamers  and  shipping  can  take  dieir  departure  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  •  •  » 

**  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  lai^est  class  steamers  can  enter  the  narbor  of  St. 
Mary's.  The  same  class  can  enter  Tampa,  and  I  believe  that  New-York  and  New- 
OrloBins  could  be  brought  within  seven  days,  to  the  traveling  community." 

3^-CoiniECTiNO  Link  Rail-Road.— North  Carolina.  The  whole  was  to  be  under 
contract  by  9th  of  July.  It  will  be  223  miles  in  length,  and  cost  with  cars  and  locomotives 
$3,405,132.  The  route  is  via  Raleigh,  Hillsboro,  Greensboro,  Lexington  to  SaHsbnry, 
thence  to  Charlotte.    At  that  point  it  connects  with  the  South  Carolina  road. 

3,— VnoXNiA  Rail-Roads.— The  foUowinf  Is  a  tutement  of  the  amount  of  liability  iDcurrod 
hy  Virf  inia  in  aid  of  works  of  Internal  improvements,  at  the  last  sesiioa  of  its  legislature,  and 
tpe  aatnre  of  the  work  so  aided; 

Joint  Stock 
principle. 

Amount   of  Guaraa- 

Bute        state  bub*  tied 

acc't        scription.  bonds. 
Completion  of  James  River  and  Kanawha  County  Canal  Arom 

Lynchbnrgh  to  Buchanan $110,000        

James  River  and  Kanawha  Company  extension  from  Buchanan 

to  Covington 360,000 

Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-road 200,000 

Sonthaide  road  (bonds  of  Pelersburgh) 323.500 

Louisa  Rail- road  from  Richmond  to  Junction... « 100,000 

Loaisa  Rail-road  to  Covington 420,000  — 

North  River  Navigation  Company.. 60,000  

Basel  River  Navigation  Compan> 45.000  

Turnpikes,  Plank  Roads,  etc $134,000       577,425  

244,000     1,102,425         963,500 
1,102,425 
9d3,500 

$2,330,825 

4.— GacRwiLue  and  Columbia  Rail-Road,  S.  C— This  road  It  now  nearly  completed  to 
Newberry  village,  and  is  expected  to  croBs  the  Saluda  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
neaviest  portion  of  the  work  has  beeu  accomplished.  The  execution  of  ii  is  represented  to  bo 
unexceptionable,  the  timber  being  of  the  beit  quality,  and  the  running  of  the  road  uraooth  and 
comfortable.  Contracts  for  timber  have  been  made  as  far  as  Anderson  Court  House— for  laying 
90  miles  of  road  from  Newberry  within  a  year  from  the  present  lime,  and  for  iron,  in  Europe, 
sufleient  to  extend  it  to  Cokesbury.  The  prospects  of  business  are  encouraging.  In  1650, 
there  were  8,407  passengers,  and  $3,476  38  of  freiglit.  The  total  receipts  of  the  road  were 
$11,262  80.  In  the  month  of  January  of  this  year,  1,117  passengers  have  passed  ovor  the  road, 
and  in.the  same  time,  $3,235  worth  of  frtiabt  has  been  earned,  mnkiiig  a  total  of  $3,503  19  of 
receipts  in  the  month,  deducting  from  which  all  expenditures  $1,329  43,  left  a  nett  profit 
for  the  month  of  $2,173  73.  In  this  month,  January,  4,000  bags  of  cotton  passed  down  the  road. 
From  the  station  at  the  Broad  River  Bridge,  2,000  bales  of  cotton  were  sent  down  in  one  week. 
In  the  district  of  Newberry  and  throughout  the  whole  line,  including  the  districts  of  Richland, 
Fairield,  Lexington,  Edgefield,  Abbeville,  Anderson  and  Greenville,  the  value  of  real  estate 
has  been  materially  increased.  The  active  President  of  the  road,  Judge  O'Neale,  writes  en- 
thusiastically and  with  great  confidence  of  the  progress  which  has  bCen  made  in  building  the 
road,  and  the  certainly  of  a  handsome  income  being  realized  from  its  future  operations.  He 
estimates  the  probable  income  this  year  at  $50,000,  which  whh  their  present  resources,  would 
enable  the  company  to  complete  the  road  and  pay  off  their  debt  in  a  rery  few  yeais. 
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5.— CBAKLcrroN  and  NxssnsiFPX  RAiL-RoAo.~Tlra  peopla  of  Chariflrton  bar*  baen  u  nveh 
aroused  upon  the  subject  of  this  road  as  upoa  that  of  their  politics.  They  hmveftUd  Governor 
Jones,  et  tU,  and  di^corered,  what  we  suspected  before,  tbat  KeW'Orloans  was  not  entitled  to  the 
Wionopolf  of  the  road. 

The  Okarlettou  Courier  thus  sums  up  the  matter : 

First  The  road  to  Memphis  is  amon;  the  earliest  of  Carolina's  western  projects-,  and,  as 
the  enterprises  originated  in  this  state  and  in  Georgia,  they  seem,  as  by  concert,  to  ha  re  looked 
to  an  ultimate  lodgement  on  the  Mississippi.  Time  has  confirmed  the  sagacity  of  the 
projectors. 

Second.  The  route  to  Memphis  was  indicated  on  the  map,  and  was  the  most  direct  and  praett- 
cable  to  the  ?alley  of  the  West. 

Third.  The  road  courses  for  its  entire  distance  through  a  mild  parallel  of  latitude,  on  which 
the  business  of  transportation  can  never  be  interrupted  by  snows,  avalanches,  or  floods ;  and 
over  a  surface  so  ft-ee  from  inequalities,  as  to  present  no  insuperable  barriers  to  the  cheapest 
construction. 

Fourth.  The  location  has  been  so  judicious,  as  to  reconcile  the  possible  conflicts  of  interests, 
by  extending  accommodation  to  both  sides  of  the  Tennessee  river  *,  and  by  bringing  the  whole 
vallev  in  harmony  on  a  common  rail-road  trunk. 

Finh.  By  this  route,  the  road  will  intersect  a  county  in  North  Alabama,  containing  a  popnla- 
tion  of  200,U00  inhabitants,  and  producing  more  than  100,000  bales  of  cotton  -,  and  in  its  ex- 
tension on  the  division  line  between  North  Mississippi  and  West  Tennessee,  it  again  brings 
within  the  influence  of  its  accommodatiou  a  population  of  296,000,  and  an  additional  produc- 
tion of  coiton  to  the  same  amonnt  stated.  We  thus  have  reprej^euted  on  the  entire  line  498,000 
inhabitants  and  from  220  to  240,000  bales  of  cotton,  without  estimating  other  productions.  The 
county  of  Shelby,  in  which  is  located  the  city  of  Memphis,  has  increased  60  per  sent,  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  flourishing  emporium  of  its  commerce  now  numbers  15,000  in- 
habitants. 

Sixth.  The  terminus  on  the  Mississippi  is  at  a  point  the  descending  navigation  from  which  is 
open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  lo  the  large«t  class  of  steamers,  and  its  ascending  navigation  to 
the  upper  Mis»issippi,  St.  Louis  and  the  Missouri,  is  never  interrupted  to  a  smaller  class  of 
steamers.  At  that  point  our  Carolina  rail-road  is  on  the  Mississippi,  and  not  subject  to  the  inter- 
ruptions in  navigation  to  which  its  tributaries  are  exposed.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to 
estimate  the  flood  of  travel  and  transportation  which  would  at  all  seasons  'concentrate  on  thu 
great  avenue  of  southern  and  western  intercommunication. 

Seventh.  The  travel  and  downward  freight  of  cotton  would  be  a  minor  consideration,  which 
should  influence  Charleston  in  a  subscription  to  this  road.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  would  add  not 
less  than  100,000  bales  to  the  export  of  our  city  ;  but  each  bale  must  be  represented  by  some 
return.  There  could  be  no  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  new  and  enlarged  sources  of  valuable 
markets  for  merchandise,  which  would  be  open  to  our  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  of  cotton  would  net  four  millions  of  dollars.  Our  commission  houses  and 
factors  would  participate  in  the  division  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  commissions,  and 
the  sales  of  four  millions  of  merchandise  would  rear  up  another  Hayne-street  in  our  ciiy. 

Eighth.  Thb  road  would  be  a  powerAil  feeder  to  both  the  Nashville  and  S  outh  Carolina  Rail* 
roads.  It  would  add  Ailly  25  per  cent,  to  the  business  reeeipts  of  the  former,  and  not  less  than 
10  per  cent,  to  the  latter. 

3.— FLANK  ROADS/ 

(OONCLUOCO  ) 

In  hilly  countries,  plank-roads  are  more  necessary  aad  advantageous  than  in  flat  ones,  a^d  it 
is  not  at  all  uecoraary  to  procure  so  low  a  grade  as  one  in  fifty ;  one  in  sixteen  is  in  very  common 
use,  and  one  in  ten  may  be  used  to  great  advantage.  If  the  hill  sides  only,  of  the  upper  dbtricts, 
were  planked,  it  would  effect  a  saving,  afford  great  relief,  and  prove  more  economical  in  the  end, 
than  toe  usual  repairs  bestowed  upon  them.  Many  persons  suppose,  that  in  our  sandy  country, 
a  double  track  will  be  required.  In  a  few  instances,  where  the  sand  is  very  light,  it  msy  be,  but 
this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Kinr  and  Meeting  streeis  were  beds  of  loose  sand  previous  to  plank- 
ing the  sides  of  these  thoroughfares,  but  noi>|,  since  the  heavy  wagons  are  confined  to  the  plank- 
road,  the  middle  portions  of  the  streeis  have  become  so  solid  as  to  make  a  good  surface  for  fisst 
driving,  and  to  admit  of  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  passing  off  and  on  the  plank -road  with  little  or 
no  inconvenience. 

For  the  various  as  well  as  most  approved  modes  of  building  plank-roads,  reference  should  b^ 
made  to  Gislispie's  Manual  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  road  building.  He  gives  eight  feet 
as  the  most  approved  width,  and  requires  160,000  feet  of  lumber  to  a  mile.  The  cost  is  variously 
estimatedat  from  $1,000  to  $2,400  a  mile.  The  grading  in  hilly  countries  constitutes  a  heavy 
item.  A  road  from  Charleston  to  Abbeville  would  be  about  160  miles  long.  The  grading  would 
necessarily  be  light,  and  with  lumber  at  $6,  it  could  be  completed,  with  a  track  nine  feet  wide, 
for  $1,700,  at  the  outside  $1,800,  a  mile,  which  cost  will  include  engineering,  gate,  houses,  Ac 
From  my  experience  in  such  matters,  I  am  satisfied  that,  by  the  aid  of  steam  saw-mills,  a  contrac- 
tor could  loy  down  his  timber  on  the  line,  for  the  first  150  miles,  at  $4  90  per  1000  feet. 

With  persons  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject,  the  first  objection  which  seems  to  urge  it- 
self against  plank-roads,  compared  with  rail-roads,  is,  the  immense  amount  of  lumber  required 
in  their  construction.  This  objection  is  easily  met  by  the  fact,  that  they  do  not  require  more 
timber  than  is  used  in  the  construction  of  a  rail-road,  while  the  durability  of  the  timber  lor  use, 
is  twice  as  great  in  a  plank  as  in  a  rail  road.  The  material  for  the  former  will  remain  and  do 
service  as  long  as  a  wagon  wheel  will  pass  smoothly  over  it,  whilA,  on  the  latter,  the  saHsty  of  ra- 
pidly moving  and  heavy  machinery  requires  that  the  timber  should  be  removed  on  the  first  syap- 
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too  of  decay.  The  mwtng^  dnrablRty  of  pluk-roftd*  is  fVom  liae  to  ten  yean,  ted  if  the  air  ii 
excluded  from  the  silU,  they  will  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

Others,  again,  may  urge,  that  plank-roads  could  not  thrive  or  be  supported  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rail-road.  We  refer  such  persons  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  now  upwards  of  5,000  wagoD«  per 
annum  that  pass  ihe  Six-Mile  House,  coming  to  Charleston;  that  cotton  and  other  produce  is 
hauled  sixty  miles  to  town  in  wagons,  and  sometimes  ft-om  Blackville,  ninety  miles.  On  a  good 
plank-road,  a  single  mule  will  haul  a  cord  of  wood  thirty  miles  in  a  day,  and  a  team  of  four  mules 
will  bring  to  town  4,000  feet  of  lumber,  from  sixty  miles  up  the  country,  in  two  days  :  thu  will 
make  it  a  profitable  buainess  to  cut  lumber  and  firo-wood,  and  briug  it  to  town  from  a  large  range 
of  country. 

flow  much  the  present  wagon  trade  will  be  increased  by  plank-roads,  is  a  fhiitful  and  interest- 
ing theme  for  speculation.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  first  twenty  miles  will  pay  from  the 
preaaot  trafflc,  and  that  by  its  own  influence  it  will  create  other  branches  of  trade,  which  will 
daily  increase  its  income.  It  will  draw  trade  from  the  private  avenues  on  both  sides  of  it,  and 
every  mile  added  to  Its  length  will  increase  the  ratio  of  it*  profit.  Wood,  turpentine  and  lumber 
will  furnish  the  business  of  the  first  fifty  miles — after  which,  will  come  the  trade  from  the  vici 
nity  of  Orangeburg.  When  the  road  shall  have  reached  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of  Edge- 
field,  Nowbury,  and  Abbeville,  iu  capacity  for  businoss  will  be  tested  with  the  products  of  a  po- 
pulous and  wealthy  portion  of  our  state.  The  facilities  for  economical  transportatiou  will  be  so 
apparent,  that  there  aro  few  who  will  not  avail  themselves  of  them.  The  advantages  above  set 
Ibrth  are  so  apparent,  thai,  we  think,  they  ought  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  there  will  be 
•  travel  on  it  equivalent  to  at  least  12.000  wagons,  ISO  miles  each  in  a  year,  which,  at  four  cents 
a  mile,  will  amount  to  $76,800  tolls,  without  i%kiug  iuto  consideration  the  carriages,  buggies,  aud 
horsemen  that  will  use  it. 

The  effect  on  Charleston  would  be,  tc  bring  back,  with  a  tenfold  increase,  that  important 
wagon  trade  which  oncenve  value  to  King-street ;  and  to  all  the  other  property  in  the  nurthern 
part  of  our  city,  an  impulse  might  be  expected,  which  would,  in  a  short  period,  extend  the  build- 
logs  of  King  aJud  Meeting  streets  to,  and  even  beyond,  the  new  limits  of  our  city. 

All  doubts,  if  any  exist,  as  to  the  benefit  the  community  at  large  would  derive,  or  as  to  the  profit 
which  capital  would  yield,  if  invested  in  eucb  works  in  our  state,  I  think,  will  be  removed  by  a  know- 
ledge of  what  the  state  of  New-York  is  doing.  There  the  whole  country  is  traversed  by  canals  and 
rail-roads — yet  we  seeMcAdamized  roads  being  converted  into  plank-roads,  and  plank- road«  by  the 
side  of  rail-roads  are  paying  ten  percent.,  afier  laying  by  eight  percent,  for  the  renewal  ofplank- 
ing.  We  could  quote  many  instances  where  plank-roads  are  regtnarly  paying  twenty  to  twenty -five 

Kr  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  One  of  these  companies  in  New-York,  in  its  report  to  the  legis-~ 
ure,  states  that  ^,000  wagons  passed  over  the  road  in  one  year.  Allowing  that  each  team  car- 
ried an  equivalent  to  fifteen  bales  of  cotton,  they  would  all  have  carried  1,245,000  bales,  which 
ia  more  than  all  the  machinery  of  the  South  Carolina  Rail-Road  could  carry  in  two  years.  So 
^at  is  the  expansive  power  of  these  roads,  that  the  whole  business  of  the  year  might  be  crowded 
into  one  month,  and  not  affect  its  operation  in  the  slightest  degree. 

It  is  certain  that  the  animal*  power  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  cotton  crop,  is  fully 
adequate  to  its  transportation  to  market,  over  a  plank-road,  a  distance  of  200  or  250  miles.  In 
one  trip,  every  horse  or  mule  could  carrv  the  result  of  bis  own  labor  to  market,  which  roethori, 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  would  dispose  of  (he  crop.  In  no  well  managed  plantation  would  this 
seriously  interfere  with  the  economy  of  judicious  agriculture.  Rut  let  us  suppose,  in  order  to 
eompensnte  for  any  loss  of  time,  that  the  plantar  puts  bis  own  provender  on  the  wiigon  for  the 
trip,  and  gets  his  thirty-two  bales  of  cotton  to  market  with  no  outlay  but  for  tolls,  (say  $8,)  for 
200  miles — suppose,  further,  that  to  meet  his  expenses,  he  takes  a  return  load  of  12,500  pounds, 
at  30  cents  a  hundred.  This  would  pay  his  tolls  both  ways,  and  leave  him  $21  20  clear  profit. 
The  same  would  cost  him,  on  200  miles  of  railroad~in  freight  on  his  cotton,  at  least  $1  S&  per 
bale,  or  $40 :  this,  added  to  the  $21 50  earned  by  the  return  trip,  over  and  above  lolls,  and  we  have 
a  saving  of  $61  50  by  three  weeks'  use  of  a  team,  which  would  have  to  be  fed  at  home  if  not 
employed  upon  the  road.  The  return  loads  of  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  salt,  iron,  and  othir  sorts 
of  merchandise,  would  not  always  supply  a  full  back  load,  but  it  is  piesumed  that  such  facilities 
for  transportation  would  lead  to  the  improvement  of  land  by  the  use  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  other 
sct<nulanu  of  thesoiL  Oyster  shells,  five  and  a-half  tons  to  the  load,  would  be  a  good  return 
load  for  a  back  country  planter. 

To  make  the  work  complete,  such  roads  leading  from  the  country  should  be  extended  to  the 
wharves — for  a  team  could  not  haul  more  than  a  half  load  over  a  stone-paved  street,  and  not 
even  that,  unless  the  pavement  were  kept  in  better  condition  than  they  are  generally  found  to  be, 
after  a  few  years'  wear.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  paving  our  streets  with  stone,  for  1  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  only  sure  mode  of  finally  exterminating  the  yellow  fever  firom  our  city.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  plank-road  leading  from  our  rail  road  to  the  wharves  aud 
wholesale  portion  of  the  city,  would  reduce  the  cost  of  drayare  on  heavy  articles  at  least  one- 
half.  "Those  who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject,  estimate  the  dravage  to  and  from  the  rail- 
road, in  Charleston,  to  coat  fully  $50,000  per  annum.  The  rail-road  companies  which  have  been 
raceiving  and  transporting  iron  over  the  South  Carolina  rail-road  for  the  la»t  three  years, 
woald  have  saved  money  by  the  construction  of  a  plank  road  at  their  own  cost  to  the  shipping. 
As  to  McAdamixed  roaib,  experience  has  proved  them  not  to  be  half  as  durable  as  planking,  and 
aveiy  one  who  walks  King-street  roust  see,  from  the  mud  which  is  nonstsolly  accumulating,  that 
MeAdunizing  is  but  a  temporary  work — for,  unless  the  operation  of  relaying  with  broken  stone 
b  kept  up.  the  carriage  wheels  will  soon  cut  through  in  the  mud.  That  street.  In  the  widened 
portion,  is  thirty  feet  between  the  curb  stones,  and  twebty  four  feet  in  the  old  narrow  part.  A 
plank-road  eighteen  feet  wide,  laid  in  the  centre  and  properly  arched,  with  McAdamized  edges 
next  to  the  curb-stone,  would  be  more  durable,  cost  much  less,  and  answer  ouite  a*  well  if  not 
betlar  than  the  preseat  method.  Its  noiseless  operations  render  it  far  preferable  to  stone  paving, 
for  a  business  street. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  South  Carolina  will  get  tired  of  keeping  up 
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the  tute  road,  and  be  witlinr  to  give  it  to  a  oompany  who  will  eoaatraet  plaak  fnrftca  apoa  il« 
and  render  it  one  of  the  useful  improvementtf  of  the  af  e. 

A  half  million  of  dollar*  expended  by  our  city  in  thus  extending  her  businesa  to  remote  parte 
of  the  atate,  would  truly  be  sowing  seeds  of  prosperity,  which  would  yield  rich  hanrests  for  all 
time  to  come. 

I  am  indebted  for  a  largo  share  of  the  information  contained  in  this  essay,  to  the  report  of  A.  A. 
Dexter,  Etq^  Civil  Engineer,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  which  1  would  commend  to  every 
individaal  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  subject.  1  have  usod  both  his  figures  and  language  where 
I  have  found  them  to  answer  my  purpose  * 

4.— THE  RAILWAYS  OF  THE  UNITED.8TATES. 

The  American  Railway  Times  contains  a  table  of  the  length,  cost,  &c.,  of  all  the  railway 
in  the  United  States.  The  whole  number  of  railways  is  335,  meastiring  10,S87  nilea  u 
length)  and  constmcted  at  a  cost  of  $306,607,954,  as  exhibited  by  the  following : 

Statss.  No.orrosd*,     No.efim]w       No.  ofmilMineomas  Cost, 
iofiladinf  brsndMS.    in  openiion.          of  eoottraction. 

Maine, 10 281 179 $6,695,518 

NewHampshire, 16 455 58 14,145,755 

Vermont, 9 366 168l 13,467,013 

Massachusetts 37 1,142 67 51,884,572 

Rhodelsland, 2 50 30 2,614,484 

Connecticnt, 13 551 65 17,498,599 

New-York, 48 1,659 1,240 61,445,646 

New-Jersey 10 304 40..-. 7,445,000 

Pennsylvania, 51 1,169 557 46.046,949 

Dekware, 2 16 11 600,000 

Maryland, 3 355 172 13,043,888 

Virginia, 13 483 508 7,798,358 

North  Carolina, 4 249 .. 385 4.000,000 

South  Carolina, 3 292 135 7,243,678 

Georma, 13 784 200 13,922,361 

Florfla, 2 54 250,000 

Alabama, 4 244 • 55 4,750,000 

Mississippi, 3 88 30 1,718,000 

Louisiana, 5 89 6,663,000 

Texas, •• 1 72 

Tennessee, 5 30 ."  602 600,000 

Kentucky, , 7 77 518 1,500,000 

Ohio, ^ 30 690 1,697 12,768,793 

Michigan 4 411 33 8,460,340 

Indiana, ^ 20 279 1,043 5,100,000 

Illinois, 16 149 1,772 2,960,000 

Missouri, 1 39 

Iowa, ^ 1 180. 


Wisconsin, , 2 20 ....236 400,000 


Total, 335...   10,287 10,092 $306,607,954 


*  The  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Gregg  in  favor  of  plank-roads  as  against  rail- roads,  have  been 
controverted  by  a  writer  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  who  saya: — It  is  difQcuIt  to  find  an  instance 
in  which  the  confttruction  of  a  rail-road  has  not  benefited  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  within  wagoning  distance  of  its  line,  as  well  as  the  towns  at  its  termini.  Mr.  Gregg  telis 
us  that  rail-roads  add,  comparatively,  but  little  value  to  the  agricultural  districts  through  which 
ihoy  pass  t  Let  that  gentleman  inquire  of  the  farmers  and  planters  living  alone  the  rail-roads  of 
the  United  States,  if  they  do  not  consider  their  lands  to  have  been  enhanced  in  value  by  tho^e 
works,  and  we  promise  him  that  their  answers  will  bring  him  to  doubt  somewhat  the  soundn^<i« 
of  his  doctrines.  Wo  are  to  learn  for  the  first  time  from  this  lecture,  that  rail-roads -are  ouly 
profitable  to  stockholders  wnen  located  on  great  thoroughfares  for  travel.  An  examination  of 
the  business  done  on  nineteen-twentielhs  of  the  rail-roads  will  show,  that  the  largest  amount  of 
the  trade  is  for  short  journeys,  and  in  some  instances  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  freighting 
busine>«.  showing,  conclusively,  that  the  great  cities  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  lines  Aimi^h  hut 
a  certain  portion  of  the  business.  Mr.  Gregg  says,  **  out  of  9,000  miles  of  rail-road  now  in  use  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  how  tew  yield  a  profit  commensurate  to  the  capital.** 
If  it  be  considered  how  much  they  have  been  extended  and  multiplied  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  briuging  them  into  competition  with  each  other,  the  wonder  will  be  that  so  many  of 
them  make  their  6  per  cent.  The  rail-roAds  of  Massachusetts,  taken  as  a  whole,  pay  6  per  cent. ; 
those  of  New-York  pay  the  snme,  while  there  are  several  paying  larger  dividends.  The  average 
of  rail-roods  in  Pennsylvania  is  something  above  6  per  cent,  stock.  Indeed,  whenever  rail- 
roads have  been  constructed  through  a  country  under  tolerable  cultivation,  and  without  oeoi- 
peting  lines,  instances  of  their  being  unprofitable  are  rarely  heard  of. 
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EDWIN  RUFFIN,  of  Viroiiiia,  AqIicolturwt, 

Bmbracing  a  ViKW  or  Agricoltural  Progsiss  in  ViRoiiriA  for  the  last  Tbirtt 

Years. 

WITH   a  portrait. 


No.  9.* 


Thr  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bora  Jan- 
nary  5, 1794,  in  the  county  of  Prince  Georee 
and  state  of  Virginia.  In  youth  and  throof  n- 
ooi  Ufe  he  has  suffered  much  from  a  feeble 
constitution  and  delicate  organizadon.  But 
neither  his  debility  nor  the  delicacy  of  his 
structure  has  prevented  tlie  mo«it  untirinff 
industry  in  whatever  interested  him,  ana 
the  exhibition  of  an  energy,  physical  and  in- 
tellectual, which  would  seem  to  have  re- 
quired a  strong  frame,  and  a  hardy  and 
powerful  nervous  system. 

His  father,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  afford- 
ed him  all  the  opportunities  for  a  most  liberal 
education ;  but  he  was  a  little  erratic  at 
that  period,  devoting  himself  sometimes  with 
great  diligence  to  his  studies,  and  sometimes 
utterly  neglecting  them.  Yet  he  was  always 
fond  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  though  his 
text  book  may  have  lain  unopened,  he  was 
still  occupied,  and  most  frequently,  with  his- 
tory, fiction  or  general  literature.  As  he 
resid  for  amusement  and  not  improvement, 
fiction  engaged  much  of  his  time.  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent  to 
William  and  Mary  College.  At  first  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  assiduity,  and  advanced 
with  great  rapidity.  He  was  especiallv  suc- 
cessful in  geometry,  for  which  he  manifested 
much  fondness  and  deciiled  talent.  The 
first  examination  was  passed  by  him  wiih 
distinguished  credit. 

But  soon  be  relaxed  in  his  studious  habits, 
and  was  finally  suspended  from  the  institu- 
tion for  continued  neglect  of  the  duties  of 
his  class. 

His  father  being  now  dead,  he  was  left  b^ 
an  easy  guardian  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
own  tastes  and  disposition.  He  returned 
home  to  a  kind  stepmother,  without  any  de- 
finite object  in  view  or  any  determination  as 
to  what  should  be  his  career  in  life.  But 
war  had  now  been  declared  with  Qreat 
Britain,  and  at  the  first  muster  at  whi|Ch  he 
was  enrolled,  having  reached  the  military 
age  of  eighteen,  he  enlisted  in  a  volunteer 
company,  and  soon  after  entered  on  active 
service.  He  marched  with  the  first  regi- 
ment called  out  from  Virginia  to  the  town  of 
Norfolk,  and  served  ts  a  private  from  August, 


1812,  to  Feb.  1813.  He  then  returned  home, 
and  was  permitted  by  his  c^rdian  to  take 
possession  of  his  estate,  m  the  division  of 
nis  father's  land  he  had  received,  as  his 
share,  the  farm  called  Coggin's  Point,  sit- 
uated in  the  countv  of  Prince  George,  on  the 
waters  of  James  luver,  and  now  celebrated 
throughout  this  state  from  the  extraordinary 
improvements  made  there  by  Mr.  Ruffin. 
He  entered  with  industry  and  enthusiasm 
into  the  practical  business  of  agriculture, 
though  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  Yet  he 
did  not  suffer  this  occupation  to  monopolize 
his  attention,  for  before  the  end  of  the  year 
he  was  married. 

Agriculture  in  Virgmia  had  Chen  reached 
its  lowest  point  of  depression.  Under  the 
exhausting  system  of  cultivation  which  had 
prevailed  from  the  first  settlement — a  system 
which  was  truly  a  systematic  destruction  of 
the  country — adopted  in  the  first  instance 
b^  emigrants,  to  obtain  the  largest  imme- 
diate profit,  and  who  weie  utterly  regardless 
of  its  ultimate  effects,  and  continued  by 
their  descendants,  when  the  same  cause 
which  had  induced  it  had  ceased  to  exist, 
the  land,  for  l^e  most  part,  no  longer  paid 
the  expenses  of  cultivation.  As  a  patient 
who  has  undergone  a  long  and  rapid  process 
of  depletion,  and  who  has  little  blooa  left  to 
yield  to  the  Sangrado  practitioner,  such  was 
the  tidewater  section  of  Virginia.  With 
such  culture— such  impoverishment — and 
the  prospect  of  a  population  thus  situated, 
society  was  rapidly  aeclining.  It  was  well 
said  by  Mr.  Huflin,  in  an  address  to  the 
people  of  his  county,  that  at  that  time — 

*'  Almost  every  man  was  growing  poorer, 
or  the  prospects  of  his  family  becoming 
worse.  The  grade  of  society  had  been,  and 
still  continued  to  be,  on  the  decline.  The 
proprietors  having  no  hope  of  the  improve- 
ment of  their  lands,  or  of  being  remunerated 
for  ever  so  great  industry  and  devotion  to 
their  business,  thought  it  as  well  to  bestow 
very  little.  Accordingly,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  city  ravaged  by  the  plague,  they 
thought  more  of  present  enjoyment  than  of 
providing  for  future  wants  ;  and  there  pre- 
vailed generally,  habits  of  idleness  and  im- 
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{>rovidence,  of  pleasore-seeking,  and  of  neg- 
ect  of  business,  with  all  their ''necessary 
consequences."  The  population  fled  from 
the  country  to  seek  a  better  fortune  in 
the  distant  West.  He  continues :  "  There 
was  scarcely  a  proprietor  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, and  deriving  his  income  from  cultiva- 
tion, who  did  not  desire  to  sell  his  land,  and 
who  was  prevented  only  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  a  purchaser,  unless  at  half 
of  the  then  very  low  estimated  value.  All 
wished  to  sell — none  to  buy.  If  a  stran- 
ger had  been  inclined  to  settle  among  us,  he 
might  have  chosen  almost  any  farm  in  the 
county,  and  would  scarcely  have  failed  to 
find  the  owner  glad  to  seU,  and  at  a  low 
price." 

The  county  of  Prince  George  differed  but 
little  from  all  the  lower  part  of  Virginia. 
There  seemed  no  refuge  from  poverty  but 
emigration.  Many  of  the  aristocratic  man- 
sions of  this  hospitable  and  generous  popu- 
lation were  now  abandoned  to  silence  and 
ruin,  and  their  former  inmates,  widi  the  re- 
mains of  their  dilapidated  fortunes,  made 
their  melancholy  way  to  the  wilds  of  the 
West.  Many  a  field  which  had  descended 
from  generation  to  generation  of  the  same 
slock,  for  long  years,  and  which  had  offered 
to  successive  heirs  green  prospects  and  rich 
harvests,  now  thinly  claa  in  broom-str^w 
and  the  tiny  hen-grass,  was  given  up  to  the 
encroaching  forest. 

In  this  sta^  of  things,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  enier^  on  his  career  as  a  farmer. 
He  was  totally  inexperienced,  and  had  no 
knowledge,  either  theoretical  or  practical, 
of  his  business.  But  in  this  he  differed  but 
little  from  older  men  of  the  same  period  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  gave  himself  up  with  enthusiasm 
to  his  pumuit,  labored  most  industriously, 
yet  labored  in  the  dark,  and,  of  course,  often 
went  aatray;  sometimes  in  pursuit  of  one 
**  ignis  fatuus,*'  and  sometimes  of  another. 
He  saw  clearly  that  the  prevailing  systems 
and  practices  of  culture  were  wrong,  and 
wanaered  from  experiment  to  experiment 
to  discover  what  was  true.  Often  mistaken 
in  views  adopted  *'a  priori,"  he  soon  tested 
them  by  careful  experiment  and  rigid  in- 
duction. Many  investigations,  thus  pursued 
for  a  series  of  years  by  one  whose  logical 
power  equalled  his  industry,  naturally  and 
inevitably  led  to  great  results.  "  Labol'  vin- 
cit  omnia,"  says  the  Mantnan  farmer. 

The  estate  of  Coggin's  Point  was,  at  that 
time,  extremely  poor,  the  larger  part  not 
averaging  more  than  ten  bushels  of  com  per 
acre,  nor  more  than  six  bushels  of  wheat,  on 
the  better  half  of  the  land.  Bordering  it,  on 
the  river,  was  a  tide  marsh  of  300  acres, 
covered  by  water  when  the  tide  was  up,  but 
left  free  when  the  tide  was  low.  One  of 
the  first  of  Mr.  Ruffin's  experiments  was,  to 
reclaim  a  part  of  this  marsh.  He  limited  his 
efforts  to  about  35  acres,  the  most  favorably 
situated,  as  he  believed,  for  success.  After 
five  long  years*  exertions,  he  succeeded  in 
draining  this  small  section,  and  bringing  it 
into  good  ctilture.    It  produced  three  very 


large  crops  of  com,  then  three  others  lees 
and  less  in  quantity,  when  the  vegetable 
soil  had  so  rotted  away  that  the  level  of  the 
Und  was  now  too  low  for  cultivation,  and  it 
was  abandoned  to  its  former  element.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  every  effort  of  a  similar 
kind  on  soils  of  the  same  character 

About  the  year  1813,  Captain  John  Tay- 
lor, of  Carolina,  published  his  "  Arator."  It 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  eclat.  There 
was  a  general  belief  that  he  had  discovered 
the  great  secret  of  improving  Virginia  soils, 
and  many  anxious  farmers  now  rejoiced,  as 
the  temp  3St- tossed  sailor  on  the  first  sight  of 
land  after  a  perilous  voyage.  Here  was 
presented  a  cure  for  their  misfortunes ;  they 
might  remain  on  their  old  homesteads  and 
retrieve  their  shattered  fortunes.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  in  his  system  was  the  protec- 
tion of  the  land  from  grazing,  and  making 
the  vegetable  serve  as  manure.  Another, 
and  secondary  idea,  was  to  throw  the  land 
into  high  beds,  in  cultivating  the  com  crop, 
by  deep  ploughing.  Mr.  Ruffin  became  an 
ardent  admirer  of  "  Arator,"  and  adopted  his 
opinions  and  precepts.  He  had  not  yet 
learned  that  the  inorganic  elements  of  soils, 
the  mineral  ingredients,  are  often  deficient ; 
that  sometimes  one  or  more  arc  exhausted 
by  cultivation,  sometimes  not  furnished  by 
nature  to  the  virgin  lands,  and  that  their 
vegetable  growth  will  not  famish  them.  He 
at  once  carried  into  practice  the  new  idea, 
and  subjected  them  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. For  four  or  five  years  he  used  all 
the  means  of  improvement  recommended, 
and  found  them,  as  he  states,  "  either  profit- 
less, entirely  useless,  or  absolutely,  and  in 
some  cases,  greatly  injurious." 

What  then  was  to  be  done  T  He  was  not 
the  man  to  despair,  save  in  a  desperate  case, 
^ut circumstances  seemed  singularly  to  con- 
cur in  establishing  the  belief  that  any  per- 
manent improvement  was  hopeless.  Pu- 
trescent manure,  when  applied,  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  two  or  tnree  years,  and  left 
not  a  vestige  behind.  The  country  seemed 
destined  to  sterility.  Indeed,  Nature  had 
made  barren  a  large  portion  of  the  tide-wa- 
ter country,  and  her  decree  was  irreversible, 
with  the  present  elements  of  the  soil  The 
virgin  lana,  when  first  stripped  of  the  prime- 
val forest,  would  in  many  localities  scarcely 
pa^  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  And  yet 
this  soil  had  received  the  dropping  foliage 
and  the  decaying  limber  from  the  time  of 
the  flood.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
100  feet  in  depth  of  putrescent  matter  had 
been  piled  on  its  surface,  and  had  rotted 
there  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  yet  the  soil 
had  remained  still  poor.  In  this  exhibition 
of  Nature  herself,  was  found  an  answer  to 
Colonel  Taylor's  theory.  An  application  of 
vegetable  matter  might  restore  the  soil  to 
its  original  prod  uctiveness,  but  no  more.  To 
make  an  improvement  beyond  this  point, 
some  change  must  be  made  in  its  mineral 
constituents. 

But  at  that  period  little  was  known  in  diit 
country  of  the  science  of  agriculture.    The 
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inyestiffstion  of  its  chemhtry  had  jnst  com- 
menced in  England  by  Sir  H.  Davyj  who 
had  entered  as  a  pioneer  the  vestibule  of  the 
science,  and  raised  his  torch  to  dispel  the 
dense  darkness  which  had  thus  far  envelop- 
ed the  whole  subject  While  Mr.  Rumn 
was  meditating  on  the  last  remedy  for  sterile 
lands,  removal  to  the  West,  he  obtained  a 
<^op^  of  Davy's  "  Agricultural  Chemistry," 
wmch  had  been  just  published  in  this  coun- 
try. He  read  it  with  peculiar  interest, 
though  not  acquainted  with  chemistry.  It 
was  obvious  that,  at  least,  the  true  philo- 
sophical mode  of  examining  questions  ot  agri- 
calf  ire  had  been  reached.  In  the  perusal 
of  this  author,  there  was  one  statement 
which  appeared  to  afford  some  hope.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  chemical  defect^  of 
land  and  their  remedies,  he  adduces  an  ex- 
ample of  a  soil  of  good  apparent  texture 
which  was  sent  him  from  Lincolnshire  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  lemarkable  for  sterili- 
•  ty  Upon  analyzing  it,  he  found  that  it  con- 
tained sulphate  of  iron,  the  copperas  of  the 
shops ;  and  he  offered  the  obvious  remedy 
of  top-dressing  with  lime,  which  convened 
the  poisonous  substance  into  a  manure. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Rulfin  that  the  soils  of 
his  section  might  be  like  the  specimen  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  They  were  of  •'  good  ap- 
parent texture,"  and  they  were  sterile,  and 
^ey  had  always  been  so.  Putrescent  ma- 
nure made  no  permanent  improvement. 
Mi^ht  not  the  same  poisonous  substance  ex- 
ist m  them?  He  immediately  applied  a 
proper  test,  but  it  disclosed  no  sulphate  of 
iron.  This  supposition,  then,  must  be  aban- 
doned. But  might  not  some  other  substance, 
equally  deleterious,  exist  ?  Might  there  not 
be  some  acid?  He  was  induced  to  present 
this  question  to  himself,  and  to  incline  to 
believe  the  affirmation  from  several  circum- 
Btaoces.     He  says : 

*'  These  were,  first,  that  certain  plants 
known  to  contain  acid,  as  sheep  sorrel  (the 
rumex  acetorus)  and  pine,  preferred  these 
•oils,  and  indeed  were  almost  confined  to 
them,  and  grew  there  with  luxuriance  and 
▼igor,  proportioned  to  the  unfitness  of  the 
land  for  producing  cultivated  crops.  Se- 
cond :  That  of  all  the  soils  supposed  to  be 
acid,  which  I  examined  by  chemical  tests, 
not  one  contained  any  carbonate  of  lime. 
Third  :  That  the  small  proportion  of  my  land 
and  of  all  within  the  range  of  my  observa- 
tion, which  was  shelly,  and  of  course,  calca- 
reous, was  entirely  free  from  pine  and  sorrel, 
and  moreover  was  as  remarkable  for  great 
and  lasting  fertility,  as  the  land  supposed  to 
be  acid  for  the  reverse  qualities.  Shells  or 
lime  would  necessarily  combine  with  and 
destroy  all  the  previous  properties  of  any 
acid  placed  in  contact ;  ana  therefore,  if  acid 
were  present  universally,  and  acting  as  a 
poison  to  cultivated  plants,  it  seemed  plain 
enough  why  the  shelly  lands  were  free  from 
this  bad  quality,  anci  by  its  absence  had 
been  permitted  to  grow  rich  and  continue 
productive.  Still  I  could  obtain  no  direct 
aridence  of  the  presence  of  acid,  either  free 


or  combined,  by  applying  chemical  tests  to 
soils,  nor  were  there  any  authority  in  my 
oracle,  Davy's  'Agricultural  Chemistry,' 
nor  in  any  other  work  which  I  had  read,  for 
supposing  vegetable  acid  to  be  present  in 
any  soil." 

But  without  any  authori^  from  chemistry, 
and  in  spite  of  his  own  failure  to  detect  any 
such  element  in  soils,  by  means  of  the  im- 
perfect analysis  which  he  attempted,  be  felt 
a  very  stron*^  confidence  that  such  did  ex- 
ist, and  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  sterility 
of  the  lands  and  their  incapacity  for  durable 
improvement.  If  his  views  were  true,  lime 
furnished  the  appropriate  remedy.  For- 
tunately, the  beds  of  fossil  shells  which  un- 
derlie nearly  all  the  tide-water  section  of 
Virginia  and  the  adjacent  states,  presented 
the  material  at  hand  to  test  the  truth  of  hit 
theory. 

He  began  operations  in  February,  1818, 
and  applied  between  125  and  200  bushels 
from  one  of  these  beds  per  acre,  to  2|  acres 
of  land.  His  anticipauons  were  sanguine, 
and  he  watched  with  anxious  interest  the 
progress  of  the  experiment.  The  marl,  as 
It  is  commonly  callea,  contained  33  J  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  land  was  planted 
in  com,  and  when  the  plants  were  only  a  few 
inches  high,  their  superiority  over  the  ad- 
jacent com  was  manifest.  Thia  continued 
and  increased  as  the  crop  advanced,  and 
when  the  com  was  gathered,  it  was  found 
that  the  increase  was  fully  forty  per  cent. 
That  of  the  wheat  crop,  which  succeeded, 
was  still  more.  This  success  on  a  small 
area  was  followed  by  extensive  applications 
of  marl  from  year  to  year ;  and  each  appli- 
cadon  testified  to  the  truth  of  his  theory. 
The  acidi^  of  the  soil  was  neutralized,  the 
acid  plants  and  acid  pines  disappeared,  the 
land  improved  from  year  to  year.  The 
lime  afforded  food  to  the  plants,  medicine  to 
the  soil,  and  gave  permanence  to  the  ma- 
nures. The  retentive  capacity  which  had 
been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  most 
fertile  and  durable  soils  known  were  high^ 
ly  calcareous,  was  manifested  by  the  marl- 
ed land,  more  and  more  clearly  each 
succeeding  year.  Mother  earth  changed 
her  face,  and  changed  her  constitution,  un- 
der the  healing  influences  of  this  sdntary 
medicament,  and  now  presented  an  appear- 
ance as  different  from  her  former  self,  as 
the  healthy  and  robust  man  from  tlie  linger- 
ing and  hectic  victim  of  consumption.  Ver- 
dant fields  and 'abundant  harvests  were  the 
monuments  of  his  discovery.  Broom-straw 
(andropagon)  and  poverty  grass  (aristida 
gracilis)  gave  place  to  luxuriant  clover,  and 
a  poor,  thin  and  stunted  vegetation  disap- 
peared from  the  n^w  smiling  landscapes. 

When  Archimedes,  in  his  bath,  discovered 
that  a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  loses  as 
much  in  weight  as  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  the  fluid,  and  detected  by  means 
of  it.  how  much  alloy  an  artist  had  fraudu- 
lently added  to  a  crown,  which  Kin^  Hiero 
had  ordered  to  be  made  of  pure  gold,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  so  overjoyed,  that  "  accoa- 
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tred  at  he  was/'  he  planeed  into  the  street, 
crying  "Eureka,  Eureka,  Eureka!"  Dr.  Eit- 
tenhoQse,  when  he  saw  the  transu  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disc,  fainted  with  excitement 
Dr.  Franklin,  whco  he  discovered  with  his 
little  kite  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, is  said  to  have  experienced  emotions 
of  great  intensity.  The  Virginia  farmer  had 
greater  cause  for  rejoicing,  excitement  and 
exultation  than  either,  for  he  had  not  only 
extended  the  boun(laries  of  science,  but  had 
made  a  discovery  which  would  add  millions 
to  the  productions  of  his  country — which 
would  arrest  the  declining  fortunes  of  his 
state — which  would  feed  the  hungry,  give 
comfort  to  the  indigent,  and  afford  the  means 
of  improving  the  condition  of  thousands  of 
his  race. 

In  1818,  Mr.  Kuffin  made  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Prince  George  Agricultural  So- 
ciety on  the  subject  of  his  discovery,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  work  entitled,  '*  An 
Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures ;"  published 
in  1832.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  limits 
of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  the  insertion 
here  of  that  communication.  It  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  essay.  In  the  latter  produc- 
tion, the  principles  maintained,  and  which 
were  then  for  tne  first  time  proniulged  in 
an  independent  work,  and  supported  by  facts 
and  arguments,  are  the  foUowm^: — 

1.  The  capacity  of  soils  for  bemg  enriched 
permanendy  by  putrescent  manures  is  only 
equal  to  their  original  or  natural  degree  of 
fertility. 

2.  The  absence  of  carbonate  of  lime  almost 
universally  in  the  soils  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
of  Virginia,  and  by  inference  of  most  of  tne 
other  states ;  and  most  frequently  even  in 
what  are  called  limestone  soils. 

3.  The  general  presence  of  some  vegetable 
acid  in  all  the  naturally  poor  soils  in  Uie  dis- 
trict above  referred  to,  acting  as  a  cause  of 
sterility. 

4.  The  application  of  carbonate  of  lime 
to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  by  that  and  other 
effects  to  prepare  the  land  for  speedy  and 
profitable  miprovement 

These  principles  were  maintained  with 
great  ingenuity  and  ability,  and  made  their 
way  rapidly  mto  public 'favor.  They  are 
now  generally  received  as  true,  and  form 
the  basis  of  agricultural  improvement 
throughout  the  extensive  section  of  country 
for  which  they  were  intended.  The  che- 
mists have  detected  humic  acid  in  the  soil ; 
carbonate  of  lime  is  acknowledged  to  be 
generally  wanting  in  the  slope  of  the  Atlantic 
states ;  and  it  is  equally  admitted  that  a  con- 
siderable mixture  of  the  calcareous  element 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  all  fertile  and 
durable  soils.  , 

The  Essay  was  soon  eagerly  sought — 
everywhere  discussed — and  wrought  a  pow- 
erful effect  on  the  convictions  and  practices 
of  the  proprietors  of  Eastern  Virginia.  It 
passed  through  three  editions.  Though  the 
cultivators  of^the  soil  are  proverbially  slow 
in  changing  their  usages,  in  this  instance  the 
new  ideas  were  rapidly  difiuaed,  and,  in  a 


short  time,  lai^  numbers  were  engaged  in 
marling.  Men  who  before  had  made  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars  from  their  annual 
crops,  were  now  found  counting  up  their 
thousands.  Agriculture  had  become  profit- 
able— a  prospect  was  presented  of  comfort 
and  wealth  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  ; 
ener^  and  enterprise  succeeded  to  indolence 
and  idleness,  and  now  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  look  for  homes  in  the  western  forests 
for  tliemselves  and  their  descendants. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  "Essay  on  Calca- 
reous Manures,"  is  an  extract  from  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Coggin's  Point  Farm,  showing 
the  annual  crops  made  from  1813  to  1841L 
From  this  source  we  learn,  that  in  1618, 
when  the  first  experiment  in  marling  was 
made,  the  crop  of  wheat  on  that  estate  was 
450  bushels,  and  that  of  corn,  2,670  bushels. 
In  1843,  the  product  of  wheat  was  4,725 
bushels  ;  that  of  com,  4,675  bushels.  The 
quantity  of  arable  land  in  the  beginning  was 
472  acres,  but  this  was  aderward^  increas«>d, 
by  clearings  of  extremely  poor  land,  to  632 
acres,  which  diminished  the  general  pro- 
duct per  acre. 

In  continuation  of  these  details  of  success, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  most  reliable  in- 
formation to  present  some  evidence  of  the 
increase  of  products  on  the  Marlboume 
estate,  on  which  Mr.  R.  now  resides.  This 
land  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  alluvial  plat  on 
the  shore  of  the  Pomunkey,  originally  fer- 
tile, but  reduced  by  injudicious  tillage  to  a 
state  of  great  impoverishment.  In  1844 
Mr.  R.  removed  to  this  estate.  We  are 
informed  that  the  ordinary  crop  of  wheat, 
for  a  considerable  time  previous,  did  not 
exceed  1,000  bushels,  but  we  have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  com.  In  1845,  after  an  ap- 
plication the  year  previous,  of  67,875  bushels 
of  marl,  the  crop  of  wheat  on  134  acres,  was 
1,977  bushels;  that  of  com  on  112  acres, 
1,600  bushels.  In  1848,  afler  the  lapse  of 
only  three  vears,  the  wheat  crop  reached 
5,127  bushels  on  254  acres,  and  that  of  com, 
3,080  bushels  on  106  acres.  This  vast  im- 
provement— much  more  than  a  duplicate  of 
product,  indeed,  nearly  triple — was  ejected 
without  anv  other  fertilizing  substance  but 
the  marl,  the  manure  furnished  by  the  crops 
,  and  clover  sown  upon  the  land.  The  profits 
'  upon  this  estate,  including  price  of  land, 
I  laoor,  stock,  and  everything  necessary  to  its 
I  cultivation,  were  in  '47,  within  a  fraction  of 
I  23  per  cent  on  the  whole  investment;  in  '48, 
I  a  little  upwards  of  20  per  cent.  Nothing 
being  said  in  this  estimate  of  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  farm,  which  is,  certainly, 
now  worth  three  times  as  much  as  it  was 
four  years  ago. 

It  is  necessarpr  now  to  go  back  and  make 
some  reference  m  this  sketch  to  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Ruffin,  of  a  different  character,  though 
this  reference  may  be  a  mere  synopsis. 

He  has  the  honor  or  tbe  misfortune,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  opinions  of  the  two  poli- 
tical parties,  of  having  been  the  author  of 
the  first  popular  effort  to  resist  the  restrictive 
system,  or  the  system  for  the  protection  of 
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domesde  indoitry,  tm  its  (Heads  loved  to 
designate  it.  He  conceived  and  organized 
a  plan  for  the  formation  of  an  extensive  and 
nnmerons  association  of  county  agricultural 
societies,  to  protect  the  rights  ana  interests 
of  agricnlture,  as  well  as  to  promote  its  im- 
provement. Inldl8,  the  society  was  formed 
in  his  own  county.  The  affiliated  societies 
presented  to  Congress,  in  the  session  of 
1819-20,  the  first  petition  ever  offered  against 
the  protective  policy.  This  fact  and  the 
noveltT  of  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  produced  a  profound 
sensation  at  the  time.  There  was  then  no 
appropriate  committee  to  whom  it  could  be 
relerred,  and  the  Committee  of  Agricnlture 
was  for  the  first  time  established  and  took 
charge  of  this  petition.  That  session,  the 
bill  for  increasing  the  protective  duties  of 
1816.  was  lost  in  Congress  by  one  vote  only. 
The  next  session  the  societies  again  pre- 
sented their  onited  remonstance;  and  the 
third  session,  in  a  petition  prepared  bv  Mr. 
Ruffin,  they  asked  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  imports  to  the  revenue  standard. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Ruffin  was  elected  to  the 
senate  of  Virginia,  and    remained  in  that 
body  for  three  years,  when  he  resigned  his 
place  and  abandoned  political  life.    With 
too  much  of  patriotism  and  rigid  unbending 
principle  to-  be  a  supple  pactizanf  he  has 
ever  had  but  little  kindness  for  either  of  the 
political  parties  which  divide  and  distract ' 
cor  country.    He  has  freely  denounced  both,  I 
when  wandering,  as  he  believed,  from  those 
principles  whica  should  control  the  govern- 
ment of  this  confederacy.     It  can  never  be  ! 
said  of  him,  as  of  Burke,  that  he  "  to  party  i 
gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 

In  1832,  Mr.  Ruffin  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  agricultural  periodical, 
called  the  "  Farmer's  Register,"  which  was 
well  received  and  sustained  by  the  public. 
It  was  a  journal  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
edited  with  ability,  and  numbered  among  its 
contributors  many  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
South.  In  form,  size,  as  well  as  substance, 
it  rather  resembled  the  English  Quarteriies 
of  agricultare  than  any  paper  among  us  at 
present  devoted  to  this  subject.  It  exerted 
great  influence  in  diffusing  rich  stores  of 
scientific  and  practical  information,  and  par- 
ticularly in  extending  the  use  of  calcareous 
manures.  Virginia,  Maryland  and  North- 
Carolina  are  much  indebted  to  this  work  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  systems  of  culture, 
and  the  great  advance  they  have  made  upon 
their  former  modes  of  cultivation  and  the 
present  general  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of 
these  states.  Their  energies  were  aroused 
and  lethargy  dispelled  by  the  pictures  pre- 
sented of  the  results  of  judicious  agriculture, 
and  facts  demonstrating  the  large  profits  to 
be  made  in  this  department  of  business. 
The  noble  science  of  agriculture  was  ex- 
hibited in  all  its  attractions,  and  intellect  and 
taste  were  enlisted  in  its  development  and 
practice.  He  con:lucted  this  journal  for  ten 
yearsf  when  be  left  i^  and  soon  after  it  ex- 
find. 


While  engaged  in  the  "Farmer's  Re- 
gister," he  published,  for  a  short  time,  a  pe- 
riodical of  another  kind,  but  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  cultivaon 
of  the  soiL  This  was  the  "  Bank  Reformer," 
devoted  to  an  exposure  of  the  defects  of  the 
banking  system  of  that  state,  and  a  bold  and 
imposing  denunciation  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  its  corruptions. 

In  1841,  be  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  "  Board  of  Agriculmre,"  established  by 
a  law  of  Virginia,  and  became  its  secretary. 

From  this  position  he  retired  upon  being 
appointed  Agricultural  Surveyerot  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  This  appointment,  con- 
ferred most  unexpectedly  oy  a  state  in 
which  Mr.  Ruffin  had  scarcely  any  personal 
acquaintance,  was  highly  flattering  and  ho- 
norable to  him ;  and  he  determined  to  ac- 
cept it,  though  at  great  inconvenience  and 
loss.  The  appointment  was  for  two  years, 
but  he  would  only  consent  to  take  it  for  one ; 
and  as  the  labor  for  so  short  a  period  could 
not  possibly  be  sufficient  for  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  important  subjects  claiming  in- 
vestigation, he  directed  his  efforts  for  the 
most  part  to  discovering  and  examining  the 
beds  of  marl  and  other  calcareous  depo- 
sits, and  urging  their  use  upon  the  people 
of  the  state.  The  marl  was  abundant 
beyond  all  expectatioD,  and  universal  ig- 
norance prevailed  of  its  value.  After 
spending  a  laborious  year,  and  makine  an 
extended  and  valuable  report,  he  closed  this 
career  and  returned  to  his  family. 

He  then  removed  to  his  farm  at  Marl- 
bourne,  which  had  been  purchased  for  him 
by  his  directions  during  his  absence,  and 
commenced  those  rapid  and  remarkable  im- 
provements, of  whicli  some  little  information 
has  been  already  given.  He  here  has  had 
green  sand  marl  with  which  u»  improve  his 
land,  a  much  more  fertilizing  and  valuable 
substance  than  that  at  Co^rgin's  Point.  He 
now  lives  in  the  midst  of  his  devoted  family, 
still  ardently  engaged  in  his  favorite  pur- 
suit, with  his  energies  unrelaxed,  and  a  vi^ 
vacity  and  activity  remarkable  iu  one  of  his 
age. 

He  has  seen  his  efforts  crowned  with  sue 
cess.  It  is  principally  due  to  his  exertions 
that  Virginia  is  going  through  a  process  of 
rapid  improvement,  such  as  has  oeen  rare- 
ly, if  ever  before,  witnessed.  Emigration 
has  for  the  most  part  ceased ;  her  sons  may 
now  find  abundant  sources  of  prosperity  at 
home.  The  census  of  1850  shows  an  in 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  lands  of  Eastern 
Virginia  since  1837  of  23  millions  of  dollars. 
Nor  is  even  ^is  amount  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  real  enhancement.  The  high  price 
of  labor,  regulated  by  the  southern  markets, 
keeps  down  the  profits  of  the  farmer  upon 
the  capital  invested,  and,  of  course,  de- 
presses the  value  of  the  lands. 

In  an  address  of  Mr.  Ruffin  to  his  friends 
and  neighbors  of  Prince  George,  in  1843, 
who  had  assembled  to  do  him  honor  in  the 
presentation  of  a  service  of  plate,  he  contrasts 
their  present  condition  with  what  it  wa« 
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tw«Dty-five  yeers  before.  The  former  oart 
of  the  picture  has  been  before  advertea  to 
io  this  sketch ;  io  the  latter  part  he  says — 

"  In  all  of  this,  my  old  neighborhood,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  through  the  whole  coanty, 
not  one  individaal,  after  beginning  to  marl, 
has  emigrated  or  desired  to  emigrate."  **  The 
prices  of  lands  here  have  greaUv  ir'^reased, 
though  less  than  their  true  ralue.  But  I 
know  not  how  to  estimate  the  rate  of  increase, 
because  sales  are  now  more  rare  than  ever 
formerly,  thoogh  for  the  opposite  reason. 
Then  it  was  that  nobody  would  buy  ;  now, 
nobody  will  sell. 

"  I  know  nowhere  a  more  industrious  and 
steadily  thriving  community  than  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  present  occupants  of  these  lands. 
Among  them,  I  believe,  itwonld  be  difficult 
to  find  a  youn^  landholder  who  is  not  atten- 
tive to  his  busmess,  indns7rious,  and  thriving 
in  his  operations ;  and  of  seeking  pleasnre 
less  than  his  predecessors,  finding  it  far 
more  successfully  in  steady  attention  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  farm. 
And  this  change,  and  all  the  results  and 


benefits,  ecoiKmncal,  social  and  moral,  urn 
mainly  owing  to  this  one  circunwtance,  tb«l 
every  roan  has  now  presented  to  him,  in  cer- 
tain prospect,  a  full  and  sore  reward  for  bi» 
labors."  What  is  here  affirmed  <^  the 
county  of  Prince  GecH-^e,  is,  to  a  very  great 
extent^  tme  of  all  Vii^nia  below  the  r 


Mr.  Ruffin  has  thne  enriched  bis  state  bj 
his  labors— enriched  his  friends,  his  neigh- 
bors and  himself.  His  indelible  impress  ie 
made  on  Virginia,  and  time  must  strengthen 
it.  His  monument  is  truly  more  lasiiiu;  thaa 
brass,  for  it  is  the  soil  of  his  state.  He  has 
cause  to  be  conscious  that  he  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  His  memory  will  be 
cherished  with  gratitode^  when  many  of 
those  who  occupy  so  much  of  the  public 
attention,  and  who  are  ever  parading  before 
the  popular  gaze,  shall  cease  to  exist  in  the 
recollection  of  man,  when  their  evanescent 
honors  shall  have  passed  away  with  the 
excitement  that  gave  them  birth,  and.  like 
the  consumed  candle,  their  light  shall  have 
vanished  forever. 


No.  11. 
A.  B.  ROMAN,  OF  Louisiana,  Agricvlti7&x8T. 


Andrew  Bienvenu  Roman  was  bom  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Landry,  in  the  state  of  Louis- 
iana, oo  the  5th  of  March,  1795.  Hii>  parents 
were  both  natives  of  Louisiana,  and  his  father 
one  of  the  most  successful  planters.  When 
he  was  still  a  child,  the  family  moved  to  the 
parish  of  St.  James.  In  the  beginning  of  1812 
be  was  sent  to  St.  Mark's  College,  B^timore. 
where  he  graduated  m  July.  1815.  with  the 
class  to  which  belonged  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Chauche,  of  Natchez ;  Doctor  R. 
Steward  and  James  Howard,  of  Baltimore; 
James  Thompson,  of  NewYork,  and  C.  Zerin- 
gue,  of  this  state.  He  purchased  a  plantation 
as  soon  as  he  was  of  age ;  was  married  in 
1816,  and  has  ever  since  resided  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  except  when  called  from 
It  by  public  duties.  In  181 8,  he  was  elected 
to  represent  his  parish  in  the^  House  of  Re- 
presentatives ;  a  situation  to  which  he  was 
subsequently  repeatedly  called,being  usually 
re*olec(ed  without  opposition.  He  had 
sensed  for  four  vears  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  when,  at  the  reuuest  of  his  consti- 
tuents, he  was  appointed  parish  judge  of  St. 
James.  He  resigned  that  office,  after  having 
held  it  two  years,  and  was,  a  few  montlis 
afterwards,  returned  to  the*  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  he  was  again  filling  the 
duties  of  Speaker,  when,  in  1830,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  state. 

On  taking  the  oath  of  office,  on  the  31st 
January,  1831,  he  strongly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  le^slature  to  public  education 
and  internal  improvements.  Extracts  of 
this  and  subsequent  messages  wiU  be  given. 


iK>t  to  review  the  political  cottrse  of  the 
Governor,  but  in  oraer  to  show  what  prac- 
tical results  his  suggestions  and  exertiona 
may  have  had  on  tl^  industry  and  general 
welfaie  of  the  state.  His  first  communica- 
tion informs  us,  besides,  of  the  situation  of 
Louisiana,  as  to  public  education  and  in- 
ternal improvements,  twenty  years  ago,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  neither  were  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  In. the  preceding 
twelve  vears,  $354,012  57  had  been  ex- 
pended mr  public  schools,  whilst  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  354  indigent  children  had  realized  from 
tbero  tlie  benefits  intended  by  the  legislature. 
A  reform  was  absolutely  oemuided.  The 
internal  improvement  funds,  too,  in  the  hands 
of  incompetent  parish  commissioners,  with- 
out system  or  surveys,  were  uselessly  ex- 
pended, &c. 

The  session  being  then  far  advanced,  very 
little,  if  any  thing,  was  done  on  those  impor- 
tant subjects.  A  change  in  the  school  sys- 
tem was  nrged  with  great  force  at  the  next 
session,  anu  the  attention  of  the  le^lature 
was  cedled  to  the  plan  followed  m  New 
Eiigland  and  New- York,  which  is  recom- 
mended and  explained  at  great  length,  as 
one  the  efficiency  of  which  had  been  tested 
by  experience.  (Journal  H.  R.  1832.  See, 
also,  1833.)  The  preference  of  the  Governor, 
shown  in  this  and  subsequent  messages,  for 
the  ^common  school  system,  did  not,  for  sere- 
ral  years,  find  favor  with  the  legialalure. 
In  the  inaugural  address,  delivered  on  his 
assuming  again  the  executive  office  in  1839, 
(see  Jourcad  of  the  H.  R.  for  that  year^  he 
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nkentM  the  Mme  reeoonneiidationa,  which 
were  repeated  in  a  message  sent  4th  Jan- 
uary, 1841.  (See  Journal  <n  the  Senate  for 
that  jear,  page  4).  On  the  16th  February 
of  the  same  year,  the  three  municipalities 
were  authorized,  by  a  special  act,  to  estab- 
lish public  schools  for  the  gratuitous  educa- 
tion of  the  children  residing  therein.  This 
was  the  first  practical  impulse  given  to  the 
establishment  of  common  schools.  In  a 
message  sent  }n  December,  1841.  the  Oo- 
Temor  urges  again  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mon school  system,  and  expresses  his  hooes 
that  the  act  of  the  preceding  session,  antho- 
rising  their  establishment  in  the  city  of 
New-Orleans,  will  lead  to  their  general 
adoption  throughout  the  state. 

On  the  16th  February,  1831,  the  College 
of  Jefferson,  in  tlie  parish  of  St.  James,  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
The  project  of  creating  that  institution  had 
been  set  on  foot  a  few  years  before,  through 
lista  of  priTate  subscriptions  opened  by  a 
'number  of  public-soirited  gentlemen,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Mr.  K.  Hi^zeal  for  es- 
tablishing a  college,  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  the  state,  caused  him  to 
be  considered  as  its  principal  founder. 
$12,000  were  sobscrib^a  in  tne  parish  of 
St.  James  alone.  The  college  was  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  was  for  some 
yean  HberalTy  supported  bv  state  appro- 
priations. The  cost  of  the  ouildings  was 
S194,000,  and  that  of  the  land  on  which  they 
were  erected,  $10,000.  It  contained  a  nu- 
merous body  of  able  professors ;  averaged, 
during  the  last  five  years  of  its  existence, 
above  two  hundred  pupils,  and  could  be  com- 
pared, without  disadvantage,  to  any  other 
mstitution  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  (See 
Appendix  to  the  Journal  of  the  H.  R.,  1841, 
1842).  In  1842,  the  main  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  a  confiagration.  Part  of  them, 
being  insured,  were  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
the  college  was  opened  again  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils;  but  it  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  it  had  received.  The  state  hav. 
ing  ceased  to  support  it,  as  she  had  pre- 
TiQfusly  done,  the  doors  of  the  institution 
weje  soon  Bnallv  closed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  fine  buildings  which  are  now  tenant- 1 
less,  and  which  could  easily  accommodate  I 
two  hnudred  pupils  and  their  professors, 
will  at  some  future  period  be  restored  to  the 
purpose  to  which  they  were  intended .  They 
could  probably  be  obtained  for  one-fourth  of 
their  original  cost,  and  seem  the  best  selection 
which  the  state  could  make  for  the  seminary 
of  learning  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
and  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  creation  of 
which  has  been  ordered  by  the  constitution. 

Internal  improvements  are  recommended 
in  the  message  of  1832,  in  the  following 
manner.  (See  Journal  of  the  House,  p.  5 
and  6.) 

•*  In  my  first  communication  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  I  had  the  honor  ^to  call  its 
attention  to  the  improvements  necessary  to 
multiply  the  internal  communications  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  necessi^  of  employing  skill- 
ful engineers  to  make  such  plans  and  esti- 


mates of  works  which  it  might  be  deemed 
proper  to  order  for  this  purpose.  Permit 
me  to  recommend  again  to  your  deliberation* 
those  important  objects,  and  to  engage  you 
to  occupy  yourselves  upon  them  at  the  com' 
mencement  of  your  session.  Louisiana,  of 
all  the  states  of  the  Union,  owes  most  to 
nature  for  the  facility  with  which  the  means 
of  transponation  may  be  improved ;  yet 
there  is  none,  perhaps,  which  has  done  leas 
to  profit  from  those  natural  advantages. 
Whilst  we  see  most  of  the  states  covered 
with  canals  and  rail-roads,  all  of  which  di- 
rect themselves  in  the  end  to  take  from  us  a 
part  of  the  tribute  which  they  bring  us 
through  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  im- 
mense river  that  traverses  our  territory,  we 
neglect  even  works  of  the  first  necessity, 
and  which  seem  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
motion of  intercourse  between  our  different 
parishes.  We  alone  are  stationary,  whilst 
around  us  all  advance  in  the  career  of  im- 
provemenL  We  have  never  been  so  fa- 
vorably situated  as  at  the  present  moment, 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  inexplicable 
state  of  indifference  and  anathv.'' 

He  then  proposes  a  plan  for  creating  a 
permanent  fund  for  internal  improvements, 
out  of  the  proceeds  we  were  authorized  to 
claim  for  the  twentieth  of  the  neu  product 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  which 
might  be  added  an  annual  appropriation  ol 
$20,000,  and  the  profits  of^  the  state  in 
twenty  thousand  shares  of  stock  in  the  Bank 
of  Louisiana.  Those  resources,  he  states, 
mi^rht  be  further  increased,  by  obtainiofr 
from  the  national  government  donations  of 
a  part  of  the  public  domain  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  localities  to  be  im- 
proved. Private  companies  might  then  be 
formed  to  undertake  public  improvements, 
and  the  state  might  become  stockolder  for  a 
part  of  the  capital,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
exertion.  But  he  adds,  that  no  public  work 
of  any  kind  ought  to  be  undertaken,  without 
previous  surveys  and  estimates  of  costs, 
made  by  skillful  engineers. 

In  the  same  message,  (Journal  of  the 
House.  1832,  p  7  and  8,)  a  strong  appeal  is 
made  in  behalf  of  the  erection  of  a  peniten- 
tiary. In  this  he  depicts  the  evils  of  con- 
fining under  one  common  roof,  as  was  then 
the  case,the  murderer,the  thief,  the  swindler, 
and  the  vagabond,  and  the  demoralizing  re- 
Btdis  upon  those  less  inured  to  crime,  point- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  the  experience  of 
other  states  in  the  same  matters. 

The  Governor  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
expense  of  building  a  penitentiary  ought  not 
to  deter  the  legislature  from  the  undertak- 
ing, because  experience  had  already  shown, 
in  several  states  of  the  Union,  that  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  convicts  could  be  co 
vered  by  the  value  of  their  labor.  He  ex- 
plains what  had  been  done  a  few  years  be- 
fore, on  the  same  subject,  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  concludes  by  asserting 
that :  "  We  have,  as  well  as  others,  the  riffht 
to  say,  that  we  can  see  no  goud  reason  why 
what  is  acconiplished  elsewhere,  caxmoi  d% 
as  well  done  in  Louisiana." 
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An  act  was  passed  on  the  98d  March, 
1833,  autboriziog  the  appointment  of  five 
commissioners,  of  whom  the  Govemor  to  be 
ex  officio  president,  with  power  to  purchase 
a  lot  in  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  to 
erect  thereon  a  penitentiary  honse  on  the 
plan  of  the  prison  at  Wethersfield,  Connec- 
ticut. Under  this  law,  the  penitentiary  now 
in  existence  was  erected,  and  the  convicts 
were  transferred  to  it  in  1835. 

On  the  2d  April,  1633,  another  act  was 
passed,  providiDg  for  the  appointment  of  a 
civil  entpneer,  and  defining  nis  duties. 

In  1631.  a  committee  of  finance,  examin- 
ing into  the  expenses  which  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  internal  improvements,  declar- 
ed in  a  report,  unanimously  adopted  by  both 
honses,  that :  "  As  guardians  of  the  people's 
money,  the  legislature  ought  at  least  to  be 
satbhed  by  some  rations  evidence  :  1st, 
that  the  object  is  desired  ;  Sdly,  that  it  has 
been  ascertained,  by  actual  survey,  to  be 
practicable ;  and  3dry,  that  the  amount  ask- 
ed for  is  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
Yet  the  committee  believe  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  various  appropriations  that  have 
been  made,  have  been  supported  by  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  either  of  tliese  points.  The 
result  condemns,  more  strongly  than  words 
can  do,  the  injndicioasness  of  the  course: 
it  shows  touUy  inadequate  benefits,  forvery 
large  expenditures." 

The  Gkivemor,  entertainingthe  same  views 
as  the  coramittee,«deemed  it  his  duty  to  re- 
fuse his  approbation  to  all  the  bills  which 
were  subsequently  passed  for  internal  im- 
provements, without  attending  to  the  conclu- 
sions which  the  members  of 'the  legislature 
had  themselves  adopted.  His  vetoes  and 
his  recommendations  caused  the  passage  of 
''an  act  to  incorporate  a  board  of  public 
works  and  to  create  a  fund  for  internal  im- 
provements," approved  March  4th,  1833. 
(The  iournals  for  the  first  session  of  1833 
have  been  mislaid ;  but  the  facts  which  are 
mentioned  here,  have  been  stated,  in  almost 
the  same  words,  in  an  annual  message  of 
Governor  R.,  for  1840.— (See  Journal  H.  R., 
1840,  p.  4.)  The  fiind  was  composed  nearly ; 
ilk  the  manner  that  the  Governor  had  pre- 
viously suggested,  and  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  a  board  of  nine  directors,  to  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  three  of 
whom  were  to  be  taken  in  each  of  the  con- 
gressional districts.  The  Governor  of  the 
state  was  to  be  ex-officio  president  of  the 
board.  They  were  to  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture, at  the  commencement  of  every  annual 
session  thereof,  the  exact  state  of  the  fund 
for  internal  improvements ;  the  progress  and 
condition  of  all  the  public  works  within  the 
state ;  the  surveys,  plans  and  estimated  ex- 
pense of  such  new  works  as  they  might  re- 
commend to  the  patronage  of  the  legislature, 
together  with  such  other  important  informa- 
tion as  they  mi^ht  have  it  in  their  power  to 
collect,  in  relauon  to  the  object  committed  to 
^eir  charge. 

It  was  through  the  exertions  of  this  board, 


that  many  of  the  water  courses  of  tfie  state, 
then  obstructed  by  rafts,  were  cleared,  and 
that  various  improvements  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate and  to  multiply  interior  communica- 
tions were  afterwards  effected.  But  how- 
ever good  a  system  may  be,  it  is  only  with 
the  help  of  lime  and  perseverance,  that  all 
the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it  can  be 
obtained.  Members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly are  too  often  unmindful  of  this  common- 
place truism;  they  subsequently  found  it 
more  eonvenicnt  to  resume,  gradually,  into 
their  own  hands,  the  direction  of  the  public 
improvements,  as  they  had  done  before;  and 
the  board  of  public  works,  as  first  consti- 
tuted, is  now  no  longer  in  existence. 

In  1833,  the  Governor  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature,  to  renew  the  recom- 
mendations which  he  had  already  made  at 
the  previous  session,  in  favor  of  the  formation 
of  a  State  Agricultural  Society.  (See  the 
journals  of  1632  and  1833.)  To  provide  a 
fund  to  begin  operations,  without  taking  any 
money  from  the  treasury,  he  advised  the 
transfer  to  the  society  of  the  right  reserved 
to  tlie  state  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  in- 
corporating the  Louisiana  State  Bank,  of 
subscribing  four  hundred  thousand  dollaia 
worth  of  lU  stock.  That  stock,  which  it 
was  quite  imnrobable  that  the  state  would 
ever  take  for  ner  own  use,  bein^  then  at  a 
very  high  premium,  might  be  either  ceded 
by  the  society  to  the  bank  itself,  for  such  a 
sum  as  might  be  deemed  a  fair  equivalent, 
or,  if  the  right  of  die  state  to  subscribe  could 
[  not  be  disposed  of  in  this  way,  the  stoi^ 
'  could  easily  be  sold  to  others  at  a  profit. 
This  recommendation  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  act  of  March  29, 1833,  to  incorporate  the 
^  Agricultural  Society  of  Louisiana.  It  en- 
acted that  any  profits  arising  from  the  stock 
aforesaid,  should  be  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
I  fit  of  the  agricultural  society,  *'  to  be  applied 
'  by  it  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  a 
I  model  plantation,  in  which  such  experiments 
';  shall  be  made  in  agriculture  ana  horticnl- 
,  ture,  and  the  branches  of  industry  connected 
I  with  them,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient ; 
and  the  profits  of  the  plantation  to  be  appli- 
cable only  to  such  experiments,  premiums 
for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  the 
purchase  and  importation  of  new  plants  and 
valuable  animals,  as  may  seem  to  them  pro 
motive  of  the  objects  of  the  society."  Any 
person  might  become  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety in  paying  annually  ten  dollars  to  the 
treasurer  thereof,  and  in  so  becoming  a  mem- 
ber, at  least  three  months  before  a  general 
election  of  directors,  was  to  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  same.  The  aflfairs  of  the  society 
were  to  be  administered  by  thirteen  direc- 
tors, to  be  chosen  annually  from  the  planters 
of  the  state ;  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  balance  to  be  elected  by 
the  members  of  said  society. 

The  amount  received  from  the  sto^ 
transferred  by  the>  state  amounted  to  for^ 
odd  thousand  dollars;  part  of  which  was 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  and  a 
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small  plantatioii,  with  a  sagar-hooae  on  it, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Su  James,  to  be 
used  as  a  model  farm.  But  on  account  of 
causes  which,  whatever  they  may  be,  will 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  exist  in  Loni- 
siani,  public  improvemeuts  are  not  easily 
made  to  sacceea  in  it.  The  planters  did 
not  generally  feel  for  the  agricultural  socie- 
ty the  interest  which  it  was  calculated  to 
create.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  became  members  of  it, 
by  paying  the  annual  contribution  of  $10, 
was  so  limited,  that  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  the  directors  could  be  elected. 
The  sugar-house  on  the  model  farm  having 
been  consumed  by  fire,  with  the  apparatus 
prepared  to  trv  a  new  process  ot  making 
sugar,  the  legislature  ordered  the  sale  of  the 
slaves  and  land,  and  the  proceeds  having  re- 
turned to  the  Slate  treasury,  the  agricultural 
society  ceased  to  exist. 

In  submitting  to  the  general  assembly,  by 
a  special  message,  on  the  11th  February, 
1834,  the  report  of  the  civil  engineer  on  the 
Atcbafalaya,  (see  the  journals  i)f  that  year,) 
the  Governor  stated  that  the  obstructions  to 
the  free  navigation  of  that  river,  as  describ- 
ed by  the  engineer,  although  not  as  difficult 
to  be  removed  as  had  been  heretofore  sup- 
posed, were,  however,  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  progress  of  the  work  might  be  greatly 
facilitated  or  delayed  by  unforeseen  cur- 
eum»tances ;  so  that  it  was  found  utterly  im 
possible  not  only  to  give  an  exact  estimate, 
but  even  an  approximative  one,  of  the  final 
cost  of  the  undertaking.  He  was,  therefore, 
in  favor  of  the  recommendation  of  the  civil 
engineer,  that  the  work,  instead  of  being 
given,  as  usual,  by  contract,  should  be  un- 
dertaken at  the  expense  of  the  state.  After 
explaining  at  great  length  the  difficulty  of 
obtaiuing  day  laborers,  at  a  reasonable  price, 
when  they  are  wanted,  and  comparing  the 
cost  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  that  means, 
vrith  the  cost  of  slave  labor,  he  adds,  that  the 
interest  of  the  state  seems  to  require  that 
slaves  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
board  of  public  works,  not  only  to  clear  the 
rafts  in  the  Atchafalaya,  but  also  to  open  the 
numerous  water  courses  intersectmg  the 
state  in  almost  every  direction,  which  only 
require,  to  be  rendered  navigable,  the  re- 
moval of  the  rafts,  snags,  logs,  and  other  im- 
pediments of  the  same  kind  with  which  their 
beds  are  obstructed. 

By  an  act  approved  March  10,  1834,  the 

f resident  and  directors  of  the  Board  of 
ublic  Works  were  authorized  to  purchase 
for  thtf  use  of  the  state,  any  nnmber  of  slaves 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  be 
employed  at  such  works  of  public  improve- 
menu  as  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  order 
and  direct. 

In  his  annual  message  of  December,  1833, 
the  Governor  stated  that  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing trade  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans  seemed 
to  require  the  creation  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce ;  and  he  recommended  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  an  institution,  as  aflbrding 
additional  means  of  carrying  into  effect  that 


clause  in  the  constitntion  requiring  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  decide  differences  by  arbitra- 
tion ;  tending  to  regulate  commercial  opera- 
tions, and  to  create  and  foster  in  the  mercan- 
tile community  that  spirit  of  association, 
hitherto  too  much  neglected  amongst  us,  by 
which  capital  can  be  united  to  undertake 
public  improvements.  (See  Message,  De- 
cember, 1833). 

Many  merchants  of  the  city  having,  shortly 
afterwards,  presented  to  the  legislature  a 
petition  on  the  same  subject,  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1834,  was  passed,  to  create  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the 
New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  their  leport,  transmitted  in  December. 
1833,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  informed 
the  General  Assembly,  that  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer had  been  directed  by  them  to  report 
on  the  possibility  of  protecting  the  city  of 
New-Orleans  from  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
waters  of  the  lakes,  and  of  draining,  at  the 
same  time,  the  noxious  marshes  situated  in 
the  rear  of  the  city.  On  the  6ih  May,^  1834, 
they  examined  and  approved  the  report  of 
Mr.  Crozet,  the  civil  engineer,  stating  that 
all  that  part  of  the  city  situated  below  the 
canal  of  the  bank  could  be  protected  from 
the  waters  of  the  lakes,  and  the  marshes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  to  the  effluvia 
of  which  most  of  the  autumnal  diseases 
mi^ht  be  auributed,  could  be  drained  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $640,000.  The  recom- 
mendations nf  the  Governor  on  the  subject, 
made  at  ,the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
(see  the  Journals  for  1835,)  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  act  of  19th  March,  1835,  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  draining  of  the  marshy  grounds 
and  cypress  swamps,  situated  between  the 
city  of  New-Orleans,  its  incorporated  sub- 
urbs, and  Lake  Pontchartrain ;"  by  which 
the  New-Oileans  Draining  Company  was 
created  with  a  capital  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, in  Which  the  state  took  shares  amounting 
to  fifty  thousand,  and  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  New-Orleans  subsequently  subscribed 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  of  Governor  R.,  in  1835, 
votes  of  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  discharged  his  official  duties,  were 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  (see  the  Journals  of  that 
year ;)  the  resolutions  were  passed  sepa- 
rately by  each  house.  The  citizens  of  New- 
Orleans  also  gave  him  a  public  dinner. 

Mr.  R.  was  soon  after  elected  to  preside 

over  the  New-Orleans  Draining  Company, 

and  the  management  and  supervision  of  it^ 

operations  were  entrusted  to  him,  in  the  by- 

j  laws  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors.    He 

kept  the  situation  nniil  the  practicability  of 

the  plan  adopted  had  been  tested  by  the 

draining   of  the  first   section   undertaken, 

which    lies    between  the    city,  the   canal 

I  Carondelet,  the  bayou,  and  the  bavou  road, 

I  and  then  resigned,  to  return  to  his  plantation. 

If  the  company,  the  organization  of  which 

jhas  been  much  changed  since  that  time, 

,  haa  not  )>rograssed  at  much  as  the  welfare 
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of  the  city  woald  seem  to  reqaire,  its  nlti-  ^ 
mate  Buccess  is,  however,  tinaoubted;  and  I 
die  numeroas  imitations,  on  the  plantations  < 
of  Lower  Louisiana,  of  its  mode  of  artificial 
draining,  has  extended  its  ofiefalness  far  be- 
yond the  chartered  limits  of  its  operations. 

Mr.  R.  was  re-elected  Governor  of  the 
state  in  183B,  ond  took  the  oath  of  ofBce  on 
the  4th  February,  1839.  The  remarks  on 
internal  improvements,  contained  in  his  in- 
augural address,  ma^  bear  repetition  on  ac- 
count of  their  applicability  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  country : — 

"The  means  of  increasing  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  of  our  state,  by  facilitating  com 
mnnication,  and  perfecting  the  means  of 
transportation,  claim  your  attentive  care. 
A  commercial  position  unrivalled  in  the 
worid,  a  soil  of  mexhaustible  fertility,  and 
capable  of  such  varied  productions,  must 
give  us  an  incontestable  advantage  over  the 
other  states,  as  soon  as  our  spirit  of  enter- 
prise shall  be  proportioned  to  our  resources. 
Considerable  public  works  are  already  in 
progress;  great  efforts  are  being  made 
around  us,  to  surmount  natural  obstacles,  to 
open  new  oatlets  for  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  and  to  divert  from  ns  a 
part  of  the  commerce  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  us.  If  we  remain  stationary,  while 
every  thing  around  us  is  advancing,  we  shall 
appear  to  nave  retrograded.  In  order  not 
to  lose  the  advantages  of  our  position,  it  is 
indispensable  that  we  should  participate  in 
the  general  impulse  of  the  public  mind, 
which,  in  the  United  States,  appears  to  be 
directed  towards  internal  improvements, 
with  a  constantly  increasing  ardor. 

**  In  this  rivalship  of  industry,  which  we 
are  compelled  to  sustain,  we  ought,  however, 
to  consult  our  means  and  resources,  and  cal- 
culate, beforehand,  at  what  point  we  will 
place  the  necessary  limiu  or  expenditure. 
Improvements  ought  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  state  only  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
country ;  and  it  never  can  be  for  the  general 
good  to  make  any  expenditure,  to  contract 
any  debt,  without  being  first  assured  of  the 
means  to  meet  them."  (See  Journal  of  the 
House,  1839.  p.  42.) 

A  large  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  best  plan  to  foster  internal 
improvements  was  the  emission  of  state 
bonds  in  favor  of  incorporated  companies, 
to  which  the  credit  of  the  state  was  to  be 
loaned  to  the  amount  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  undertaken  by  them, 
on  condition  that  those  corporations  should 
pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  redeem 
them  at  maturity.  Bills  were  passed  in  that 
shape  to  expedite  the  construction  of  the 
Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  railroad;  the  At- 
chafalaya  rail-road ;  the  Barataria  and  La- 
fourche canal,  and  the  Baton  Rouge  and 
Clinton  rail-road.  These  bills  were  soon 
followed  by  another,  to  expedite  more  effec- 
tnally  the  construction  of  the  New-Orleans 
and  Nashville  rail-road,  by  issuing  state 
bonda  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  m  favor 


of  the  Exchange  Bank,  in  consideratioa  of 
which  that  Bank,  besides  its  obligation  to 
redeem  the  bonds,  was  to  pay  a  bonus  of 
$1,250,000  to  meet  an  equal  amount  of  stock 
in  the  Nashville  rail-road,  to  be  subscribed 
for  on  account  of  the  state.  The  same  bill 
authorized  alfto  the  issue  of  91, 000,000  bonda 
in  favor  of  the  Improvement  Bank,  on  the 
guarantee  of  a  mortgage  to  be  given  on  the 
hotel  it  was  incorporated  to  construct 

Those  bills  were  all  vetoed  by  the  Gorer- 
nor.  In  the  two  meseaees  which  he  sent 
with  his  objections,  the  following  paragraph* 
may  be  noticed  :     - 

"Corporations  created  for  internal  im- 
provements will  use  the  bonds  of  the  state 
to  borrow  a  capital  to  be  invested  in  rail- 
roads and  canals;  the  debt  which  is  thus 
created  is  increased  as  soon  as  the  bonds  are 
issued,  by  the  running  interest  which  be- 
comes payable  semi-annuolly.  The  profita 
must  depend  upon  the  completion  of  the 
works,  which,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  be  achieved  under  se-- 
veral  years.  Those  corporations  must, 
therefore,  necessarily  absorb  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  very  capital  they  have  borrowed 
to  meet  the  interest  accruing  on  that  capiuL 
How  can  they  then  be  expected  to  reaeem 
the  bonds  at  their  mamrity?  Experience 
has  proved  that  most  of  the  public  works 
undertaken  in  the  United  States  cannot  pay, 
after  they  are  completed,  any  interest  on  the 
capital  invested,  alter  deducting  the  annual 
expense  from  the  profits.  Some  splendid 
exceptions  may  be  found,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Erie  Canal,  which,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  position,  is  to  the  State  of  New- 
York  what  the  Mississippi  is  to  Louisiana ; 

bat  exceptions  only  go  to  prove  the  rule. 

•    ••••#«•••• 

"  This  is  certainly  no  reason  for  not  im- 
dertaking  and  prosecuting  with  vigor,  in- 
ternal improvements.  Their  advantages  to 
the  counnry  are  to  be  calculated,  not  by  the 
profits  which  they  yield  on  the  funds,  but  by 
the  increased  value  which  they  give  to  the 
lands  through  which  they  are  made,  and  the 
facilities  they  afford  to  agriculmre  and  com- 
merce. But  it  is  provedconclusively  to  my 
mind,  that  public  works  cannot  be  safely 
undertaken,  if  we  must  depend  for  their 
completion  on  borrowed  capital,  unless  we 
have  prepared  beforehand,  the  meani  of 
meeting  the  debts  at  maturity. 

•*  If  we  adopt  the  system  of  trusting  the 
faith  of  the  state  to  corporations,  and  rely 
ing  on  Bp>cculative  calculations  on  the  pro- 
fits that  may  or  may  not  be  realized  by  them 
for  resources  to  pay  the  interest,  and  even- 
tually redeem  the  capital,  our  fiscal  opera- 
tions must  soon  feel  an  embarassment, 
from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  extricate 
them.  Such  a  system  must  finally  drive  as 
to  taxation  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  money  borrowed." 
(Vide  Journal  of  the  House,  1839,  p.  99.) 

He  also  sent  calculations  to  show  that  the 
Exchange  Bank  coald  not  be  expected  to 
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meet  the  Wmds  at  VMtnrity ;  and  stated  tbat 
he  did  uot  ooiwider  the  aeonrity  offered  by 
the  Improvement  Bank,  aa  anfficieut,  be- 
eanae  all  ita  capital  was  inreated  in  one 
building,  of  too  great  a  valne  to  be  covered 
by  insuraoce,  and  which  might  be  destroyed 
by  fire.  An  event  which,  by  the  by,  hap- 
pened not  very  long  afterwards.  (Vide  Joar- 
nal  H.  R.,  1839,  p.  108-109.) 

The  GK>vemor  suggested  to  the  legislature, 
in  one  of  these  vetoes,  (see  Journal  H.  K., 
p.  100,)  that  the  president  and  directors  'of 
the  board  of  public  works  were  authorized, 
by  the  act  creating  that  corporation,  to  sub- 
scribe, on  the  pan  of  the  state,  to  such  public 
works  as  die  legislatare  may,  from  time  to 
time,  agree  to  patronize ;  bat  no  fund  can, 
bv  that  law,  be  subscribed  towarda  the  stock 
of  any  company,  until  three  fifths,  at  least,  of 
the  stock  necessary  to  complete  the  contem- 
plated improvement  ahall  nave  been  other- 
wise subscribed ;  nor  shall  any  payment  be 
made  on  stock  subscribed  for  va  behalf  of 
the  state,  until  an  equal  amount  shall  have 
been  first  paid  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
•tockholdera. 

"These  are  wise  provisions,  he  says; 
there  ought  to  be  no  dinerence  of  opinioa  as 
(o  the  necessity  of  reouirin^  our  fellow-ci- 
dzens  to  take  a  large  share  in  all  improve- 
ments su^ested  by  them.  This  is  abso- 
Intely  necessary  to  secure  the  individual  in- 
terest and  the  local  information,  so  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  under- 
taking. The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be 
done  IS,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  create  a 
fond  adequate  to  the  probable  calls  upon  the 
board  by  the  corporations  which  the  state 
may  feel  dts[>osea  to  patronize." 

For  this  purpose,  he  states  that  the  inte- 
rest of  the  state  in  the  several  banks  might 
be  transferred  to  the  board  of  public  works. 
"The  profits  of  the  state  in  those  institutions 
can,  he  says,  be  calculated  at  npwards  of 
$1,500,000,  which  are  increasing  at  com- 
pound interest  A  sinking  fund  might  then 
De  created  and  effected  to  the  payment  of 
$3,000,000  of  bonds,  to  be,  from  time  to 
time,  emitted  by  the  state  in  favor  of  the 
bcHsrd  of  internal  improvements,  provided 
that  no  more  than  $500,000  shall  be  emitted 
in  any  one  year.  One  hundred  slaves  might 
thus  be  easily  addend  to  those  already  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board,  and  the  balance  might 
be  employed,  under  the  conditions  contained 
in  the  act  above  mendoned,  to  the  purchase 
of  the  stock  of  such  companies  as  deserve 
most  encouragement  on  account  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  works  undertaken  in  their  im- 
portance for  the  general  welfare. 

6o  many  difierent  interests  were  connect- 
ed vrith  those  bills,  that  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Governor  was,  at  the  time,  exceeding- 
ly unpopular.  The  act  in  favor»of  the  Clin- 
ton and  Port  Hudson  Rail-road,  was  p  issed, 
notwithstanding  his  obiection;  and  if  the 
others  did  not  meet  with  the  same  success, 
it  is  only  because,  on  ac(*ount  of  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  session,  so  many  mem- 
bers were  absent,  that  the  constitutioiial  ma- 


jority of  two  thirds  of  the  members  elected, 
could  not  be  procured,  although  there  were 
not  more  than  seven  votes  cast  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in'  favor  of  any  of  the 
vetoes.  The  Governor  was  assailed  by  al- 
most every  newspaper  in  the  state,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  burnt  in  effi^  in 
his  native  parish  of  St.  Landry.  The  ex* 
citement  was  not,  however,  as  lasting  as  it 
was  intense ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  ma.- 
jority  of  the  members  could,  at  the  succeed- 
ing session  of  the  General  Assembly,  have 
been  mustered  in  favor  of  the  rejected  bills  ; 
and  though  we  roa^  regret  the  failure  of  that 
iniporUnt  enterprise,  the  Na^tAville  road, 
yet  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  tiooes 
are  considered,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
any  other  result  could  have  been  anticipated. 
In  \he  present  improved  systems  of  rail-road 
constructions,  and  the  larger  experience  en- 
joyed, the  state  might  with  safety  pursue  a 
more  liberal  policy  than  would  then  have 
been  prudent. 

The  derangement  in  the  currency  wliich 
followed  the  suspension  of  payment  in  spe- 
cie by  the  banks,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1839,  produced  a'  shock  which, 
after  beinc  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  communi- 
tv,  reacted  so  severely  on  every  individual^ 
that  the  financial  difficulties,  growing  out  of 
the  suspension,  was  for  several  years  the 
question  which  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  of  the  le^slature.  The  opinions 
of  the  Governor  on  this  difficult  subject,  and 
the  measures  which  lie  recommended  to 
settle  it.  may  be  gathered  from  his  mes* 
sages.  In  these  he  ably  reviews  the  financial 
operations  of  the  state  and  of  the  Union,  and 
points  out  the  remedies  most  applicable  to 
the  case.  It  would  afford  us  great  pleasure 
to  extract  at  length  from  these  messagesi 
but  the  want  of  space  will  at  present  pre- 
vent. We  can  only  advert  to  the  message 
of  December,  1841,  in  which  the  Governor, 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  reviews  this 
difficult  subject.  He  states  that  the  de* 
rangement  of  business  and  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  anv  kind  of  property  is  not 
the  only  evil  whicn  Hows  from  the  position 
of  those  insdlilitions  ;  that  a  protracted  sus- 
pension is  a  continual  and  illegal  violation  of 
contracts ;  and  when  banks,  one  of  whose 
chief  functions  is  to  enforce  the  punctual 
execution  of  promises  to  pay,  refuse  to  ful- 
fill that  duty,  as  far  aa  they  are  themselves 
concerned,  and  public  opinion  seems  to 
sanction  their  conduct,  individuals  are  na- 
turally led  to  consider,  in  a  less  serious  light, 
the  violation  of  their  own  engagements.  A 
general  relaxation  must  take  plare  in  the  con- 
scientious and  honorable  performance  of 
obligations  of  every  kind,  and  the  demorali- 
zation uf  society  is  the  unavoidable  result. 
He  adds,  that  the  fate  of  our  banks  is  so  much 
linked  with  the  intefests  of  the  commerce, 
the  agriculture,  and  the  industry  of  the 
country,  that  they  cannot  be  disconnected ; 
that  our  duty  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  pro- 
tect those  institutions,  by  preventing  the 
perversions  of  their  privileges,  whicn,  by 
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caasin;  tiieir  finil  rain,  would  iBflict  a  de> 
•tractive  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 
He  says  that  the  privilege  of  emitting  a  pa- 
per currency  having  only  been  conceded  to 
the  banks  on  the  expressed  condition  of  up- 
holding the  valne  ot  that  currency  bv  its  re- 
demption in  specie,  the  charters  of  those  in- 
stitutions may  be  considered  as  forfeited, 
from  the  time  when  they  have  ceased  to 
iiilfil  that  obligation,  and  the  legislature  may 
either  take  tne  necessary  means  to  have 
them  liquidated,  or  prescribe  the  conditions 
on  which  they  can  be  safely  permitted  to 
continue  their  operations.  He  then  repeats 
in  substance  the  recommendations  which  he 
bad  made  in  his  two  preceding  annual 
messages  to  liquidate  those  banks,  uie  acdve 
means  of  which  were  not  such  as  to  permit 
them  to  be  in  a  gouJ  banking  position  ;  and 
after  giving  a  statement  of  the  situation  of 
five  of  those  bainks,  and  showing  how  their 
position  has  changed  for  the  worse  in  the 
two  last  years,  he  explains  at  great  length 
his  views  on  the  necessity  of  legislative 
action,  in  order  to  separate  tne  rotten  banks 
from  those  which  were  in  a  position  to  re- 
deem their  circulation,  and  were  only  pre- 
vented from  doing  so,  by  the  solidarity 
which  then  existed  between  all  the  moneyed 
institutions  of  the  state.  He  asserts  that  the 
sound  banks  are  also  losing  ground  by  the 
suspension,  because,  being  no  litnger  able  to 
make  use  of  all  their  banking  privileges, 
their  profits  are  lessened,  while  the  com- 
munity is  deprived  of  the  commercial  facili 
ties  which  they  usually  afibrd.  A  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  he  observes,  must 
increase,  for  a  short  time,  the  distress  under 
which  the  country  is  already  laboring ;  but 
this  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  impossible  to 
permit  the  value  of  our  property  to  be  al- 
ways represented  by  the  paper  issues  of 
banks  which  do  not  pay  their  debts ;  the 
suspension  must  evidently  cease  sooner  or 
later,  and  we  cannot  get  out  of  it  without  a 
shock.  By  postponing  the  crisis  we  dimi- 
nish the  strength  which  is  still.Ieft  us  to  re- 
sist it,  and  we,  besides,  increase  its  intensi- 
ty, by  inrreasing  the  number  of  the  banks 
which  will  have  finally  to  succumb.  (See 
message  of  I3th  Dec.  1841.) 

In  the  mps-iage  just  quoted,  (Dec.  1841,) 
tlic  GK>vernor  inTormed  the  legislature  that, 
having  learned  that  there  existed  in  the 
archives  of  the  French  government  a  large 
number  of  manusr-ripts  relative  to  the  co- 
lonial iiistory  of  Louisiana,  he  had,  through 
the  courtesy  of  General  Cass,  obtained  the 
permission  of  having  them  examined  and 
copied.  A  citizen  of  the  state,  then  at  Paris, 
hnd  prepared  a  catalogue  of  them,  with  an 
analysis  of  their  contents.  As  no  correct 
history  of  the  state  can  be  written  without 
Uiose  manuscripts,  the  Governor  recommends 
•  small  appropriation  to  have  them  copied. 
This  pniduced  the  passage  of  the  act  ot  Fe- 
bruary 8,  1842,  by  which  the  sum  of  one 
thuusau'l  dollars  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governor,  to  procure  said  copies. 

The  last  message  of  the  Goveraor,  before 


he  left  office,  in  1843,  girea  an  idea  at  tbe 
situation  of  the  country  at  that  time.  But  it 
will  be  impossible  for  os  to  copy  from  it  the 
passsges  we  had  originally  intended,  bow- 
ever  important  and  interesting  in  their  dia- 
meter they  may  be. 

Speaking  of  bis  duties,  which  are  ahortlT 
to  cease,  and  alluding  to  the  difficulties  wioa 
which  he  had  to  contend,  on  account  of  the 
financial  crisis  which  had,  for  several  yeara 
past,  a^tated  the  whole  commercial  world, 
but  which  had  been  more  felt  in  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere,  he  adds : — 

'*  Instead  of  being  able,  as  during  my  fint 
administration,  to  recommend  and  sometiroet 
to  surest,  public  improvements,  which  the 
position  of  the  country  then  justified,  I  have 
nad  latterly  but  to  advise  an  economy  in  the 
pubUc  expenditures,  which  I  have  not  beea 
fortunate  enough  to  see  always  practiced  br 
the  legislature.  I  leave  the  office,  wita 
which  I  have  been  honored,  with  the  pain- 
ful conviction  of  having  done  very  little  for 
the  ffood  of  the  state,  and  of  having  often 
failed  in  preventing  what  was  injurious. 
It  affords  me  some  relief,  however,  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  I  have  refused  my  signature 
to  various  bills,  which,  but  for  my  disappro- 
val, would  have  added  to  the  debts  of  the 
state'  the  sum  of  $7,165,000,  and  that  the 
act  which  binds  us  to  pay,  vrithont  any  coo- 
sideradon,  $500,000  for  the  Clinton  and  Port 
Hudson  Rail-road,  does  not  bear  my  name." 
(See  niessage,  January  3d,  1843.) 

At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  of 
service,  Mr.  R.  returaed  to  his  plantation, 
where  his  time  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
attention  eiven  to  his  cane  fields  and  to  his 
garden.  His  taste  for  horticulture,  which  is 
easily  perceived  when  his  residence  is  seen, 
has  spread  in  his  neighborhood ;  for  in  no 
other  part  of  the  state  can  there  be  found  so 
many  plantations  adoraed  with  fine  gardens 
as  in  the  parish  of  St  James.  Mr.  R.  ap- 
pears to  have  given  up  politics  ;  having  re- 
fused to  become  a  candidate  either  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  for  the  Senate 
of  the  Unitca  States.  He,  however,  repre- 
sented his  parish  in  the  convention  which 
was  called  to  amend  the  consutudon  of  the 
state,  where  he  seldom  took  part  in  the  de> 
bates.  In  order  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
elections,  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
the  convention  the  foUowing  section  : 

*'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  ue  General  As- 
sembly to  provide  by  law  for  the  registra- 
tion, at  least  three  months  before  every  ge- 
neral election,  of  all  the  qualified  voters  at 
the  state,  in  the  several  parishes  in  whidi 
they  actually  reside.  No  person  shall  be 
entided  to  vote  except  in  the  parish  of  his 
residence  ;  and  if  the  parish  is  divided  into 
election  precints  or  wards,in  the  election  pre- 
cint  or  ward  where  he  resides,  and  except  hk 
name  shall  have  been  recorded  in  the  last 
reffiitry  made  previous  to  the  election.*' 

In  support  of  another  section,  which  be 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  24th  sec- 
tion, by  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  legislature  '*  to  borrow  money  tor  any 
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purpose  whaterer,  except  for  defraying  the 

Ense  of  war,  or  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ag  an  invasioo  of  the  state  by  an  armed 
I,  or  of  repressing  aninsnrrection/'  he 
made  some  remarks  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  had  foreseen,  at  least  in  part,  the 
difficulties  which  hare  since  been  felt  from 
the  action  of  the  legislature  bein^  so  much 
cramped  by  the  restrictions  contamed  in  tlie 
new  Constitution.  He  said,  '*he  appre- 
hended that  the  desire  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  legislature  was  about  to  be  puaoed  to  a 
dangerous  extreme.  .  .  .  Those  delegates 
that  are  fearful  of  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  who  do  not  wish  to  place  the  slight- 
est confidence  in  the  discretion  of  that  body, 
deny  practically  the  feasibility  of  a  republican 
form  of  government."  (See  Journal  of  the 
Convention,  p.  254  and  seq.,  and  Debates  in 
the  Convention,  p.  879.)  On  the  final  vote 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  he  was 
one  of  the  very  few  delegates  who  voted  in 
tbe  negative. 


In  J.848,  Mr.  ii.  went  to  Europe,  as  the 
agent  of  the  Consolidated  Associatipn  and 
the  Citizens'  Banks,  to  obtain  from  the  hold- 
ers of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  state  in  fa- 
vor of  those  institutions,  then  under  protest, 
an  extension  of  time  for  the  payment  of. 
the  interest  already  due,  and  a  renewal  of 
such  of  the  bonds  as  were  either  due  or 
were  to  mature,  before  those  institutions 
could  provide  the  means  of  meeting  them. 
Tbe  task  which  he  had  undertaken  was  per- 
formed to  the  satisfaction  of  both  banks. 
Louisiana  has,  from  that  time,  ceased  to  ap- 
pear iu  the  list  of  the  states  who  fail  to 
fulfill  their  obligations.  During  his  stay  in 
Holland  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  manner  in  which  that  country  has 
been  rescued  from  the  ocean  bv  those 
mighty  dikes,  which  form  so  extraordinary  a 
monument  of  the  industry  of  the  Dutch. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  notes  which  he 
collected  on  that  subject  have  been  since 
pubUshed  in  the  pages  of  our  Review. 


EDITORIAL  J^D  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


1.^  riNIiER'S  SOUTHKRl?  MSDICAL  RBF0RT8. 
VOL.  II.   1850. 

if  our  last  number  we  mentioned  the 
receipt  of  this  interesting  work,  and  promised 
an  elaborate  notice  of  it  in  the  present'num- 
ber.  We  have  endeavored  to  fulfill  the  pro- 
miBCi  but  absence  from  the  city,  and  many 
other  engagements,  have  prevented. 

The  work  is  one  of  a  series  which  was  at 
first  intended  to  be  annual,  but  which  will 
now  be  qvarterly.,  to  accommodate  iteelf  to  the 
new  postal  arrangements.  It  includes  re- 
ports from  all  of  the  southern  states  by  able 
writers  upon  medical  topography,  meteorolo- 
gy, and  prevalent  diseaseH,  &c.  The  editor 
says  of  it :  "  If  faithful  records  of  the  origin, 
progress,  nature,  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
endemic   and  epidemic  diseases,  with  sug- 

§estions  of  the  best  means  of  preventing 
liem,  do  not  constitute  the  elements  of  prac- 
tical utility,  we  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
does :  and  such  are  the  objects  and  aim  of 
this  work.  It  is  designed  to  be  useful  to  the 
planter,  merchant,  lawver,  politician  and 
beads  of  families  generally,  as  well  as  to  him 
whose  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  disease  in  all  its  various  forms. 
£very  effort  will  be  made  to  teach  the  impor- 
tant lesson,  that  it  is  not  only  the  dnty,  but 
the  interest  of  communities  to  promote  such 
investigations  as  tend  to  discover  the  causes 
of  disease,  and  the  best  methods  of  counter- 
acting their  direful  effects." 

We  can  only  at  present  give  the  list  of 
articles  includ^,  premising  that  the  cost  of 
the  work  is  only  99  50  cents,  500  pages ;  and 


promising  to  furnish  hereafter  for  our  readers 
many  valuable  extracts  from  its  pages. 

I.  Reports  from  Louisiana. — 1.  Editor's 
Journal  of  each  month  of  the  year — His  Re- 
port on  Fevers  in  New-Orleans — Report  on 
Cholera  in  New- Orleans,  &c, — On  Lead  Poi- 
son, &c. — 2.  Report  on  the  Meteorology,  Vital 
Statistics  and  Hygiene  of  the  State  of  Louisia- 
na, by  Dr.  £.  H.  Barton.  This  is  a  paper 
which  places  the  author  in  the  highest 
rank  of  vital  statisticians,  and  is  deserv- 
ing a  close  examination.  We  promise  it 
a  large  place  hereafter. — 3.  The  Hydro- 
graphy of  the  Mississippi,  by  Professor 
Forshejyr. — 4.  Medical  Topography,  &c.,  by 
Dr.  Kifpatrick.  This  gentleman  has  done 
the  State  of  Louisiana  great  service  by  his 
statistical  labors. — 5.  Parish  of  De  Soto,  by 
Dr.  R.  T.  Gibbs. — 6.  Sanatory  Condition  of 
New-Orleans,  by  J.  C.  Simonds,  M.  D.  Our 
fnend,  Dr.  Simonds,  attacks  with  boldness 
and  force  the  course  pursued  by  our  Board  of 
Health  and  city  fathers,  and  demonstrates  an 
amount  of  disease  and  death  in  New-Or- 
leans which  is  frightful  We  intend  to  ex- 
amine andpresent  his  facts  and  figures  very 
fully. — 7.  Diseases  and  PecuUarities  of  the 
Negro  Race ,  by  Dr.  Cartwright.  In  this  pa- 
per the  Doctor  confounds  the  opponents  of 
his  theories  and  deductions  by  an  array  of 
authorities  which  are  incontrovertible.  Wo 
shall  copy  this  paper  entire. 

n.  Reports  from  Alabama. — Diseases  of 
Mobile,  Huntsville,  &c. 

nL  Reports  from  Georna. 

IV.  Reports  from  Soutk  Oaro/nujf.— Sta- 
tistics Charleston,  &c  ' 
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V.  ReporUfrtm  North  CaroUna,* 

Vi  Reports  from  Mtstigtippi. — Manage- 
ment of  Negroes,  &c.,  by  T.  Ajffleck,  Esq. 

VII.  and  VnL  Reports  from  Arkansas 
and  Texas.  * 

IX.  Reports  ft om  Calif omia,  Sg^e. 

2.— ^H«    BAIL-ROAD    COmTEMTlOH    IN 
JANUARY. 

In  our  Angust  number  appeared  the  elabo- 
rate address  of  the  rail-road  committee  to  the 
people  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
urgmg  a  large  representation  and  attend- 
ance at  the  great  New-Orleans  Railroad 
Convention  in  the  first  week  of  January 
next.  We  published  in  September  the  call 
of  this  Convention,  with  some  additional  in- 
formation. 

As  one  of  the  committee,  we  proceeded 
soon  after  to  Mississippi,  and  in  company 
with  CoL  W.  Walter,  ot  Holly  Springs,  can- 
vassed the  whole  country  from  tnat  point  to 
Jackson,  making  rail-road  addresses  to  large 
and  enthusiastic  auditories  at  Oxford,  Coffee- 
ville,  Grenada,  Carrollton,  Black  Hawk, 
Lexington,  Artesian  Wells,  Canton,  Jack- 
son, &c.  At  all  of  these  points  delegations 
were  appointed  to  the  New-Orleans  Conven- 
tion. We  shall  follow  up  these  meetings 
and  addresses  by  others  at  Vicksburg,  Mem- 
phis, Sonmierviile,  Jackson,  Nashville,  Louis- 
ville, &c.  Colonel  Tarpley,  General  Acee, 
Judge  Martin,  and  Chancellor  Cocke  have 
been  appointed,  and  several  of  them  will 
canvass  the  eastern  counties  of  Mississippi 
to  the  Tennessee  line. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  era  of  rail- 
road progress  in  the  South- West  and  West 
has,  at  length,  dawned,  and  that  an  immense 
concourse  of  delegates  will  attend  the  con- 
vention in  New-Orleans  from  almost  every 
one  of  the  states  within  this  region.  Come 
one— come  all,  gentlemen!  New-Orleans 
will  welcome  you  with  a  grasp  of  the  hand, 
and  we  will  unite  as  a  band  oi  brothers  in  the 
promotion  of  our  common  enterprise  and 
welfare.  We  invite  delegates  from  all  the 
Southern  and  Western  states. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS,  BINDING,  &C. 

We  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  making 
three  volumes  instead  of  two,  per  annum,  of 
the  Review,  on  discovering  that  the  volumes 
even  then  will  be  too  large  to  be  mailable 
under  the  new  law.  The  old  arrangement 
will  therefore  be  observed ;  but  subscribers 
who  will  return  their  numbers  to  the  office 
every  six  months,  without  expense  to  us, 
can  have  them  bound  handsomely  and  uni- 
formly for  fifty  cents  each.  It  is  our  wish 
that  every  subscriber  preserve  the  work 
bound,  and  we  offer  to  attend  to  it  at  the  ac- 
tual cost.  Missing  numbers  and  volumes 
will  also  be  supplied  to  complete  sets. 

We  beg  for  prompt  remittances  of  the 
subscription  money  for  the  present  year. 
Orders  on  factors,  payable  on  tbe  sale  of 
crop,  are  acceptable  m  the  absence  of  the 
cAsh.  Gentlemen, by  promptness,  save  us  the 
heavy  commissions  oi  collecting  agents  ! 


IVPROyZD  COTTOIf  FRISS. 

On  the  second  pJi^  vX  Lb«^  cover  of  oOf  Rafi*«^i 
appears  an  amcni^emenc  «/  lb«  McCoab 
Labor-Saving  Cougu  Pm-pii,  wdkh  ia  pd*  beittf 
adopted  throuf hoy t  liOuJatana  olid  UbifTinfidU 
to  the  exclnsion  c-r  itl  aibi^rf.  Wfi  rij^itrd  the 
manufacturun' d«|Dl3|bbA]«ut  the  other  ^lay*  At 
Memphis,  TenDein'f^o,  m\A  founcl  a  lai^fl  aoil  ^ 
Acient  force  aciivrW  rutni^cd  la  tlic  prtparalipa 
of  these  presses.  l'kn*  c|t-iitiiii4  le  already  M*rljF 
equal  to  the  ca^iiicit^oi  of  i^upply.  Titc  dac  of  * 
large  fouDdry  i*  #tc urcd  fur  tKc  irun  work. 
The  press  haj  imjw  bi^rw  proired  upon  thr»« 
crops,  to  be  the  ch«ape.^t  I^ooi  iea  jfrcBi  clurabllr 
ity  and  power,  ond  will,  a o  doubu  cflM;^  ^gr^Kl 
revolution  in  tn^ikiik^r  th*  planrrrt  tli«ir  own 
pressoincn,  thus  abvintiu^  the  eipfniu  of  i*- 
pressure  in  the  camir^ercicil  ciii«*.    Oae  «f  i^*** 

Sreeses  may  b«  **'Cii  st  ibi'  Pick  cry  in  J**»* 
cleans,  in  thu  rcij  lif  tht^  Ij;i,  Work^  W« 
recommeod  tht"  lu/jirnvnnwuC  \.>^  ihij  jiicuikib  of 
the  whole  cottun  tpiian:*!; 

The  follow iug^  ^UiJteri  Lave  tbe  pre?*  in  ■•«♦ 
from  whom  InlofiiiJiJtLi^n  in;i>'  bo  had  if  deilr*d; 


Thos.  W.  Beck.  Rui!ii#y  P.O-  Jfln>?r*aii  co. 
James  GraAon.  Fu  1^1  Lh^L>n  "  CUibowie  "  '* 
Dr.  M.W.  Phillip*,  Ivdwi^Dcpnt,  HMs  **  "^ 
Capt.R.N.  DowiurtM- Kajtnuibd "  "  **  '' 
S.  Worth  ingt(  «,  SV'driJjiii^'tt/a'i,   P&int   P*  (X, 

WaahiugtoQ  l  ^,  S[i»s- 
Dr.  E.  Kilpatrtck,  '*  "  " 

Dr.  J.  M.  Brooks,  «  «  .. 

JohD  Warren,  "  " 

John  H  Ilobb.  "  "     ^     **  „ 

Dr.  W.  B.  Kcne,  8r.,  Providence  P.  O.,  Carroll 

Parish,  La. 
G.  8.  Kaufcler  &  Co.,  Pickery,  New-Orleans, 

opposite  the  Gas  Works. 

Many  other  names  might  be  added,  bat  raese 
are  deemed  sufficient  as  references,  to  Mtiafy 
anv  planter  of  the  character  of  thid  machine. 
The  following  persons  are  authorised  agenu : 
G.  W.Bizer,  New-Orleans ;  S.  Zimmerman  &> 
Co.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  I.  D.  Spear  &  Co..  Mo- 
bile, Ala. ;  J.  G.  Hewit  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
S.  P.  Bernard,  Providence,  La. 


OOOFEB'8  WELL. 

Tm  undersigned  having  made  considerable 
improvement  this  season  for  tbe  aceommoda- 
lion  of  visitors,  is  now  prepared  to  receive  all 
who  are  disposed  to  pay  a  vbiL  From  the 
reputation  of  the  water,  no  comments  are 
necessary. 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week $10  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  day 2  00 

^p"  Horses  taken  care  of  on  moderate  terms. 
LNMAN  WILLUMS,  Proprietor. 

*/  The  means  of  access,  only  37  miles  froin 
Vicksburg  to  the  Well,  are  by  raU-road  to  Ray- 
mond, 33  mile«,  and  4  miles  staging  from  Ray- 
mond to  the  Well. 

ly  General  McMakin,  late  of  the  PrenCiae 
House,  Vicksbnrg,  wiU  officiate,  and  erery 
exertion  will  be  ouuie  to  render  our  gueats  eoai« 
fortable. 


mmm  ESTmisMEi^T. 

Hasdek,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New- York,  have  removed  their  Clothing  Manufactory  firom 
69  John  Street,  to  249  Pearl  Street,  where  they  continue  to  anppiy  Clotning  to  the  trade  ot 
all  qualities,  which  they  warrant  made  in  the  latest  styles,  ami  m  the  best  manner,  and  on 
bbenl  terms. 

TA7LOA,  BADPSir  &  CO., 

-       >     ^  35  .JUaoazise  Stbeit,  New  Orleans,    .  , 

reoeiTe  by  the  packet  ships  from  their  manufactory,  New-York,  every  week,  fresh  supplies 
to  thfiir  extensive  stock  of  olothin^r,  which  enables  them  to  fill  orders  with  fresh  and  fasoion- 
able  goods  at  all  times,  at  the  lowest  New- York  prices,  both  to  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers. 

T.  H.  dc  Co.  always  warrant  their  clothing,  and  give  their  customers  the  privilege  to  return 
such  (within  a  reasonab'e  time)  as  do  not  give  satisfaction. 

HIDDEN,  TAYLOR  &  C0„ 

249  Pearl-sireet,  New-York. . 
TAYLOR,  HADDEN  &  CO., 
35  Magazine-street,  corner  (hvvier,  New-Orleans. 


BAKER'S  IMPROVED  STEAM-BOILER  FURNACE. 


Iw  oflering  this  improvement  to  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  and  otberg  using  steam-power,  tlie 
subscribers  do  to  with  the  fullest  assurance,  that  it  combines  with  cheapness  of  construction,  the 
highest  ecoDomy  in  consumption  of  fuel  yet  attained  by  any  form  of  furnace  for  cylinder  and  flue- 
boilers,  which  has  been  introduced.  The  most  thorough  and  complete  trials  of  its  efficiency  have 
been  made  in  many  parts  of  tlie  United  States,  in  England,  and  in  France,  resulting  in  entire  suc- 
cess. Tried  in  England  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  engineers  in  the  world,  ii  was  found  to  sur- 
pass the  Conush  arrangement  which  had  previously  receive*!  the  sanction  of  the  British  Board  of 
Admiraltv,  as  the  beat  famace  known  in  tnat  country.  It  has  been  tried,  and  is  now  in  use  on 
several  plantations  in  Louisiana,  and  is  considered  by  those  using  it,  as  the  best  furnace  they  have 
ever  used,  both  as  regards  the  rapid  generation  of  steam  and  economising  of  fuel.  The  expense  of 
constructing  this  furnace  new,  is  very  little  more  than  for  the  common  one  in  use  here,  and  the  cost 
of  altering  an  old  furnace  is  smalL  The  results  from  those  furnaces  now  in  use  on  plantaiionSi  indi- 
cate that  the  saving  in  fuel  will  more  than  repay  the  whole  cost  of  a  furnace  in  a  single  season. 
Plans  of  construction,  and  any  information  relative  to  the  furnace,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
J.  L.  CHANDLER,  No.  74  Canal  street,  I  STILLMAN,  ALLEN  &  CO., 
or  BONNER  &  SMITH,  No.  35  Camp-sl,  Novelty  Iron  WorJ^g,  Neic-York, 

New-Orlca7i8t  April  lOth,  1851.  j  Agents/or  the  United  Statt», 

THOMPSON  &  NIXON'S 
FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

No.  19  OAMF-STREET,  opposite  Bswlttt's  Exchange, 

SzKV  eoustanily  on  hand  a  large  and  miperior  stock  of  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING,  AND  GENTLE- 
MEN'd  FURNISHING  GOODS,  coniprisiug  nearly  n\^vy  article  pertaiuiug  to  a  geDileman's  wardrobe. 


JOHN    ROACH, 

OPTICM^A% 

No.  79  Nassau-Strut, 

NEWYORK. 

Manuiacturet  Sarveyiog  and  Architectu- 
ral Instruments,  Thermometers,  Pressure  and 
Yacutmi  Gauges  ibr  Steam  and  Sugar  Boil- 
en,  GaWaoio  Batteries,  Military,  Nayal  and 
Aatronomioal  Telescopes,  fta  dec 


MATTEAWAN    MACHINE   WORKS. 

LocomotiTe  £npnes  of  every  size  and  Da^ 
ftm.  Also,  tenders,  wheels,  axles,  and  otJier 
railroad  machinery.  Stationary  engines,  boil- 
ers, &C.,  arranged  lor  driving  cotton,  woolen  and 
other  mills.  Cotton  and  woolen  machinerY  of 
every  description,  embodying  all  the  modem 
improvements.  Mill  geenng,  from  probably  the 
most  extensive  assortment  of  patterns  in  this 
lino,  in  any  section  sf  the  connd^.  Tools,  turn- 
ing lathes,  slabbine.  planing,  cntting  and  drilling 
machines.  Together  with  all  other  tools  re- 
quired in  machme  shops.    . 

Apply  at  the  Matteawan  Co.  Works,  Pishkill 
Landing,  N.  Y.,  or  at  No.  66  Beaver-street, 
New- York  City,  to 

WILLTAM  B.  LEONABJD, 
AgtfU. 


1 


■'  PROSPECTUS  TO  DE  BOW'S  RETIEW. 

:  VOLS.    XI.    AND    XII. 

ADAPTED    TO    THE    SnUTIJKR.f    AND    WKSTK.hX    STATEh    OF   THE    DIHON. 
laclndlng  Statistics  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Indostrf  and  EDterprise. 
;  PUBLISH KD  MOM'HLY  IN  NKW^RLKANS,  AT  $5  PEE  ANNUM.  IN  ADVANCB- 

^  S^  Complete  sets  of  the  work^  ten  volumes,  bound  handsomely^  are  for  salt  at 
the  office^  ]\ew  Orleans,  and  will  he  supplied  on  order^  deliverable  in  any  of  tht  large 
<  cities  or  towns.  They  are  an  invaluable  repository  of  practical  iriformalion  regard" 
\  inff  our  country,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  public  and  private  library,  A 
'.  few  sets  rrnly  remain. 

\  Paymenta  in  July,  1851. 

'  LoDlcrAXA.*-  J.  A.  Moorp,  Gpiiaral  Ff)!ix  Huston,  J.  >f.  Wofford.  R.  C.  Martin.   E.  S,  LittelL 

'  Dr.  W.  E.  Walker.  Z.  Richard-on,  W.  C.  C.  3Iaitia,  J.  R.  Andrews.  J.  R.  Meml,  F.  MsUiewwin. 
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▼PL.  XL,  O.  S.]  ENLARGED  SERIES.  [VOL.  L,  No.  S. 

ART.  I.-THE  EMPIRE  OP  RUSSIA.* 

HTKNT      OP    THE    EMPIRE— OBIOINAL     INHABITANTS — ^PERIOD     OF     THE 

FORMATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  STATE THE  HOUSE  OF  RURIK — EXTENSION 

OPJTHE   KINGDOM THE   HOUSE    OF   ROMANOW — THE    PERIOD   OF   THE 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  CIVILIZATION  OP  THE  EMPIRE EXTENSION  IN  THE 

WEST  AND  IN  THE  EAST,  ESPECIALLY  UNDER  KATHARINE  U — RUSSIA 
THE  LEADING  POWER  IN  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE — THE  PANSLAVIC 
MOVEMENT,   AC,   AC. 

We  design  a  series  of  papers  upon  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  We 
began  with  Tukkbt  in  our  March  No.,  and  now  present  Russia.  The  statistic* 
of  the  Russian  Empire  must  be  postponed  to  our  next.--[EoiTOB.] 

The  Russian  Empire  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  either  ancient 
or  modem  times.  In  extent  it  surpasses  every  empire  which  has  yet 
existed,  except  that  of  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Tartar  Tchingis 
Khan,  In  population  it  ranks  next,  among  the  European  powers,  to  tiie 
thickly-peopled  empire  of  Great  Britain.  It  includes  nearly  one-sev- 
enth of  the  terrestrial  part  of  the  globe,  or  about  88,552,700  square 
miles,  and  is  inhabited  by  65,000,000  of  people.  Great  Britain,  with 
ail  its  territorial  possessions  and  colonies,  includes  an  area  of  4,686, 
UPO  square  miles,  supporting  a  population  of  139,000,000.  Thus  the 
Russian,  though  containing  but  half  the  number  of  people,  occupies 

*  1.  Russia,hy  J.  G.  KohL  London  :  Cbaproan  and  Hall,  1843. 

B.  Articles  on  Russia  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (April,  1844.)  and  the  Clnartailj  Re- 
Ticw,  (Febrnary,  1810). 

3.  Turkey  and  Christendom,  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1850, 
in  which  the  relations  of  Russia  with  Turkey  are  brieflv  butwej  delineated. 

4.  Russian  Aggressions  in  the  East,  an  article  published  in  Uie  baited  Serrioe  Maga- 
■ine,  and  reprinted  in  Little's  Living  Age  for  March  23, 185a 
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nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  British  empire.  By  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  immense  territory,  however,  is  ne^ly  uninhabited  and 
qviite  sterile,  on  account  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate  in  the 
r^ons  contiguous  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia 
has  tiie  advantage  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  consolidation.  It 
comprises  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  hembphere, 
stretching  without  interruption  from  the  18th  to  the  190th  degree  of 
east  longitude,  a  distance  on  the  60th  parallel  of  nearly  6000  miles ; 
and  from  the  38th  to  the  70th,  and  in  some  places  to  the  78tii  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  an  average  breadth  of  1,500  miles.  Besides  this,  Rus- 
sia owns  a  large  tract  in  the  northwest  part  of  North  America,  Nova 
Zembla.  and  other  large  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  Aleutian  islands 
off  Kamtchatka,  and  the  isles  of  Aland  in  the  Baltic.  The  larger 
portion  of  this  extensive  territory  lies  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Siberia ;  the  next  in  extent  is  that  part  which  is 
situated  in  Europe,  and  to  this  the  term  Russia  is  in  general  under- 
stood to  i^ply*  Ihis,  the  most  important  part  of  the  empire,  known 
by  geographers  as  Russia  in  Europe,  is  separated  from  Asiatic  Russia 
by  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Caucasus  on  the  south ; 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  southwest  and  west  by  Turkey  in  Europe,  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  With  an  area  of 
2,099,903  miles,  it  contains  61,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  Russians  belong  in  general  to  the  Caucasian  type  of  humanity, 
excepting,  in  Europe,  only  the  Kalmucks,  and  in  part  the  Baschkirs, 
who  are  Mongolians.  This  Mongolian  element  does  not  amount 
altogethe  r  to  more  than  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  population,  even  when 
including  in  it,  as  some  do,  the  Laplanders  and  Samoiedes,  who, 
however,  are  not  Mongolians,  but  descendants  of  the  ancient  Finns, 
the  Fenni  of  Tacitus,  who  are  Caucasians.  The  remaining  portion 
are  descendants  of  the  Scythian  branch  of  the  Indo-European  stock  of 
nations,  which  latter  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  main  ethno- 
graphical divisions  of  the  Caucasian  variety  of  the  human  species. 
The  ancient  Scythians  dwelt,  or  rather  roamed,  in  that  part  of  Europe 
which  lies  east  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathian  Mount^ns,  and 
in  the  northern  half  of  Asia,  as  far  as  its  centre,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  Mongolians,  who  overspread  eastern  Asia  to  the  Jracific. 
These  Scythians  are  now  divided,  and  have  been  from  the  b^[in- 
ning  of  history,  into  two  branches,  the  European  and  the  Asiatic ;  the 
former  and  most  important  branch  of  which  is  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Slavonians  ]  the  latter  by  that  of  Tariars,  or  Turks.  The 
Slavonic  race  occupies  to  this  day  almost  the.  whole  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope, numbering  in  all  78,691,000  ;  of  this  number,  53,502,000  are 
inhabitants  of  Russia,  which  is,  therefore,  the  representative,  cor*  iiax^p^ 
of  theS  lavonians,  as  it  is  in  some  respects  of  the  Tartar  branch  of  the 
widespread  Scythian  hordes  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.* 

♦  The  human  family  is  divided  into  three  distinctly  marked  species^  the  Negro,  of  Afri- 
ca ;  the  Mongolian,  of  eastern  Asia  and  America ;  and  the  Cauc€Uian,  of  western  Asia 
■nd  Europe.  Of  these  three  varieties  the  Caucasian  has  thus  far  shown  itself  tx>  be  the  supe- 
rior ;  and  ia  in  fact  that  to  which  civilization  in  its  highest  developmenta  ha«  been  whollj 
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Ancient  writers  enumerate  several  tribes  which  belonged  to  what 
we  call  the  Slavonian  race.  Their  specific  name  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  Greeks,  *Evfrof,  whence  the  Latin,  Veneti;  among  tht 
Germans,  Wen^  ;  among  the  Scandinavians,  Vanar  ;  among  them- 
selves, Serbi,  (m  Sirbi,  The  name  Slavonians,  by  which  they  are 
now  called,  is  most  probably  of  late  origin,  being  derived  either  from 
the  native  word  Slava  (glory),  or  from  Slovo  (speech).  Ptolemy 
(A.  D.  140)  calls  them  '3»j  ftiyump  (a  very  great  nation) ;  and 
Frocopius  (A.  D.  550)  speaks  of  them  as  a  "  populous  nation,  inha- 
biting spacious  territories."  Their  chief  seats  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Euxine  (Black  Sea)  and  the  Carpathians,  and  between  the  Baltic  and 
.  the  Volga.  Herodotus,  (B.  C.  443)  gives  a  description  of  then 
under  the  titles  of  Sauromatai,  (savpo/iirat,)  whence  the  name  SarmL- 
tians,)  whom  he  locates  east  of  the  Don,  and  Scythians,  (2«ii^a«,)  whom 
he  places  west  of  the  Don,  between  that  river  and  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  His  account,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  favors  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  Mongolian  origin  for  these  tribes :  but  this  hypothesis  is 
disproved  by  abundant  historical  and  linguistic  facts.* 

The  ancient  Slavonians  were  tall  and  strongly  made,  fairer  than  the 
Mongols,  but  darker  than  the  Germans,  having  black  eyes,  small, 
and  deeply  sunk,  and  hair  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  Their  habits 
were  eminently  nomadic ;  and  they  were,  like  most  roving  tribes,  im- 

confined.  It  is  itself  divided  into  two  families,  the  Semitic,  to  which  beloog  all  the  races 
of  the  Arabic  type;  and  the  Indo-European,  to  which  belong  tho3e  peoples  who  speak 
the  different  dialects  of  the  lan?aa^  of  which  the  Sanscrit  is  the  recognized  representa* 
tive.  The  In  Jo-£aropean  family  is  again  subdivided  into  foar  distinct  races : — 1.  The 
Armenian^  whose  seat  is  the  neighborbond  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  2.  The  Scythian^  whose 
locality  is  indicated  in  the  text;  3.  The  PelaSffic,  found  at  an  early  period  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  islands  of  the  JEgean,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  sonthern  £urope ;  4.  The  /«i* 
do-Persie  race  proper,  stretching  in  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the 
parent  in  Europe  of  the  Celts  of  Qaul,  Spain.and  B<4tain,  and  of  the  Germans  of  Central 
Europe,  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  For  historical  purposes  this  division  is  nsnallT 
•nfficiently  exact.  Ic  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  Indo-Eoropean  languages  all 
derived  their  original  elements  from  this  cradle  of  the  Indo-Persic  race  proper ;  lor  the 
best  authorities  regard  Iran,  a  country  lying  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Eoropeans. — (Donald- 
son, New  Cratylus,  p.  80,  ss.), 

The  original  population  of  Europe  was,  it  would  seem,  FinnUh  tribes,  sprung  from 
the  primiuve  nations  of  Sonthern  India.  They  are  now  represented  by  the  Laplander! 
and  Samoiedes  of  Russia,  and  their  language  has  been  shown  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
Celtic.  (Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  4,  p.  605;  Arndt,  Urspruns^  d.  Europ. 
Sprachen,  p.  17,  ss.)  To  the  Finns  succeeded,  after  a  long  interval,  the  Cells,  coming 
from  the  east  and  moving  over  to  the  west ;  to  the  Celts  succeeded  the  Tevtonie^  or  Qer- 
man  tribes  ;  to  the  Germans,  the  Slavonians;  to  the  Slavonia7U,the  Pelasgians,  The 
languages  of  all  these  races  have  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  original.  Subsequently  to  their  successive  migrations  from  Iran,  these  tribes  io> 
termingled  in  various  proportions,  and  from  this  intermixture  arose  the  nations  and  ^lan- 
guages of  Europe  now  existing.  The  order  in  which  the  races  succeeded  each  other  in 
migration,  is  relatively  the  same  as  that  of  their  present  habitations.  The  Finns  have 
been  mergi^d  almost  wholly  among  their  Celtic  conquerors ;  the  Celts  occupy  Western 
Europe  as  far  as  the  Rhine ;  the  Germans,  or  Teutonic  tribes,  reside  between  that  river 
and  the  Vistala ;  the  Slavonians,  in  the  country  lying  between  the  Vistula  and  Central 
Asia;  while  the  Pelasgians  are  disseminated  through  the  south  of  Europe. 

*  The  name  Scythians  (Sir^dat,)  was  applied  to  these  nomadic  hordes  by  the  Greeks. 
They  called  themselves,  according  to  Herodotas,  (4  b.)  ScoloH  (Zir^Xtf ro»,)  a  term  which 
Von  Hammer  {Origines  Russeg)  thinks  kindred  with  Ssakalib  from  Sskalab  or  Seoklob, 
m  name  by  which  eastern  writers  designate  the  TiirArs,  and  these  Ssakalib,  they  say,  are 
the  Sakai  (the  Persian  name  for  Scythians.  Herod.  7,  64.)  of  the  Greeks.  Von  ,"—»--'• 
thinks  that  the  term  Slavonian  is  derived  from  InXlrot, 
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patient  of  control.  No  people  more  thoroughly  hated  despotic  power, 
a  note-worthy  fact,  when  we  consider  the  present  condition  of  their 
descendants.  Each  village,  or  tribe,  was  independent.  Their  rulers 
and  dignitaries  seem  to  have  been,  at  first,  to  some  extent,  chosen  by 
popular  election.  The  government  was  managed  b^popular  assem- 
blies, in  which,  however,  the  patriarchal  element  predominated.  In 
war  they  were  brave ;  in  peace,  of  mild  manners  and  disposition.  They 
were  fond  of  music,  the  national  gusla^  of  horses,  and  of  mead.  In 
religion,  they  were  polytheists.* 

As  time  advanced,  the  Slavonians  became  more  settled  in  their 
habits,  gathering  into  groups,  and  inhabiting  fixed  residences,  which, 
in  the  course  of  years,  were  augmented  into  towns  and  cities.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  Roman  period,  (550,)  there  were  as  many  as 
4,600  villages  scattered  within  the  space  afterwards  known  as  Russia 
and  Poland.  Separate  nationalities  were  formed  at  length,  which, 
afler  a  time,  figured  in  history  as  Russia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia. — 
While  these  states  were  yet  m  process  of  formation,  however,  an 
irruption  of  Huns,  a  Mongolian,  or  Calmuck  people,  burst  from 
the  east,  under  AttOa,  (A.  D.  433,)  and  desolated  not  only  most  of 
the  Slavonic,  but  the  German  provinces  of  Europe.  But  Uie  empire 
of  Attila  fell  to  pieces  at  his  death,  (453.)  The  more  northern  set- 
tlements, moreover,  had  escaped  his  ravages.  Novgorod,  on  the  Vol- 
ga, and  Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  flourished,  undisturbed  in  their  trading 
operations,  for  which  they  were,  even  at  this  early  day,  distinguished.^ 

The  time  for  their  subjection,  nevertheless,  arriv^  at  last.  Inva- 
sion by  the  Northmen,  or  Normans,  of  Scandinavia,  rolled  over  to 
Russia,  as  it  had  previously  to  other  countries  of  Europe.  About  the 
year  850,  jRurik,  a  Baltic  rover,  invited  over,  it  is  said,  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  established  a  Norman  dynasty  at  Novgorod.  Kiev 
was  soon  afler  taken  by  his  step-son,  Oskold.  In  a  few  years  Rurik's 
dominion  extended  over  all  Russia.  The  rule  of  his  family  lasted 
seven  centuries.  Almost  immediately  the  power  of  Russia,  so  called 
now  for  the  first  time,  by  the  Greeks,  became  fonhidable  to  the  By- 
zantine empire.  J    Five  times  within  a  century  were  the  Russians  con- 

•  Bifl  Bog,  (the  white  god,)  and  Chemi  Bog^  (the  black  god,)  represented  respectiTtdy 
the  good  and  evil  principles.  The^  worshiped,  also,  Pertin,  the  goa  of  thunder;  jRu^ft, 
the  war  god ;  Proven,  the  god  of  justice ;  PorentU,  the  god  of  seasons ;  Volos,  of  flocks ; 
RadegMt,  of  hospitaHtv ;  Koleda,  of  festivals ;  Kupala,  of  fruits.  Though  polytheistt, 
they  believed,  at  least  the  wiser  part,  in  one  Supreme  Gk>d. 

t  Nopgorodf  a  city  whose  foundations  were  laid  before  the  time  of  Rurick,  was  a  com- 
mercial republic,  for  many  years  important  and  powerful.  Its  strength  is  indicated  by 
the  haughty  proverb,  ""Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  Novgorod  t"  The  republic 
was  suppressed  in  1475  b^  Ivan  I.  Kiev  was  also  a  conmiercial  city,  and  the  metropdis 
of  the  empire.  In  1018  it  contained  more  than  three  hundred  churches,  and  was  said  to 
rival  Constantinople  itsel£  (Gibbon,  Roman  Empire,  chap.  Iv,  voL  4,  p.  48,  New- York 
ed.  M4.) 

I  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  name  Russian  was  known  and  applied  to  a  tribe  of  die 
Scythians  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  (about  600  B.  C.)  The  connection  m  whidi 
they  arc  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  2,  3 ;  xxxix.  1.)  shows  their  Scythian  origin.  He 
spe&ks  of  "  Gog,  of  the  land  ot  Magog,  the  prince  of  Rosh,  Mesheck  and  Tubal."  The 
best  writers  all  a^e  that  b^  Magog,  ooth  here  and  in  Gen.  x.  S,  is  meant  the  Scyduan« : 
and  the  other  nations  mentioned  by  Erekiel,  are  evidently  kindred  tribes.  The  received 
version,  instead  of  *'  Prince  of  Bxwh,  reads  **  the  ehie;  prince"  an  error  of  translatioii. 
^Robinson,  Beifrew  Lexicon,  p.  965.  Boston,  '44 ;  and  Ge««utts,  Tketaurut,  p.  1353.) 
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ducted  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople, — and  five  times  they  failed. 
These  hostile  attacks  were  brought  to  a  close  in  955,  on  the  conver- 
sion of  Olga^  Rurik's  daughter-in-law,  to  Christianity.  In  the  time 
of  Vladimir^  988,  her  grandson,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom,  as  the  nation- 
al religion,  by  special  edict. 

On  the  death  of  Vladimir  his  empire  was  divided  among  his  twelve 
sons,  (1015.)  The  power  of  Russia  at  once  declined.  Ajnid  the  dis- 
traction of  the  divided  kingdom,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
(1 170)  from  Kiev  to  Vladimir,  thus  cutting  off  the  Russians  from 
wie  rest  of  Christendom.  Disorganized  as  it  was,  the  kingdom  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Tartar  army  which  Oktai^  the  son  of  the  world- 
renowned  butcher,  Tchingis  Kfian^  had  sent  from  Asia  (1236)  to  the 
conquest  of  the  West.*  All  Eastern  Europe  became,  in  six  years,  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  the  Tartars.  On  the  death  of  Xublai  Kahn^  (1294,) 
this  Tartar  empire  was  dissolved ;  but  Russia  remained  subject  to  its 
western  division,  Kiptchak ;  and  so  continued  for  two  centuries,  ruled 
nominally  by  grand-princes  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  but  languishing 
under  Tartar  despotism. 

^  The  grand-princes  of  Vladimir,  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  to 
which  the  other  Russian  princes  owed  allegiance,  becoming  extinct, 
(1326,)  those  of  Moscow  succeeded  to  their  dignity.  Gradually  ris- 
ing to  power,  they  subjected,  in  the  person  of  Ivan  I.,  (1462,)  son  of 

V<mlei  III.,  the  other  princes,  and  threw  off  the  Tartar  yoke  (1477- 
1480.)  Under  Ivan  the  various  parts  of  the  dismembered  kingdom 
were  re-united,  and  a  new  and  consolidated  empire  formed.  Guided 
by  him,  Russia  first  took  her  place  among  the  sovereignties  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  her  career  as  a  nation  commenced.  About  the  same  time, 
the  three  chief  kingdoms  of  continental  Europe  were  taking  upon 
them  a  definite  and  fixed  character,  for  Ivan  was  contemporary  with 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
Constantinople  had  fallen,  (1453,)  and  was  now  occupied  by  a  race 
of  foreign  origin  and  alien  religion.    Sophia,  the  last  of  its  princesses, 

Roshy  then,  is  doubtless,  eqtdvalent  to  the  term  (o!  'Pa>()  by  which  theByzantiDe  writers 
designate  the" Russians.  John  Fosslan,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the  10th  century,  describes 
them  as  dwelling  on  the  Don,  and  calls  them  Rus.  (Hitzig,  Der,  Prophet  kztekid,  i% 
loea  ;  Winer,  Bibt.  Realtoorterbnek^  art.  Ro$.  vol.  2.  p.  399.) 

*  The  conquests  of  Tchingis  Khan  and  his  successors,  (1227-1279,)  included  the  greater 
part  of  the  known  world.  They  were  made  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood,  and  amid  general 
destruction.  Even  now,  after  six  hundred  years,  the  traces  are  not  obliterated.  The  con- 
querotv  were  human  butchers.  Oktai,  after  he  had  conquered  northern  China,  proposed 
seriously  in  his  council  to  •xterminate  the  entire  population  of  this  thickly -inhabited  coun- 
try, in  order  to  make  it  a  vast  hee  pasture  for  Tartar  herds.  The  representations  and  en- 
treaties of  a  wise  and  patriotic  Chinese  Mandarin,  respected  by  the  Khan,  could  with  dif- 
ficulty prevent  the  proposed  desolation.  (Gibbon,  Roman  Empire^  chap.  64,  voL  4,  pp. 
S48-257.) 

The  arm^  sent  by  Oktai  to  the  conquest  was  conmianded  by  his  nephew,  Batu^  and 
numbered,  it  is  said,  500,000  men.  The  whole  army  under  Oktai's  command  was  com- 
posed •f  1,500,000  Tartars  and  Moguls.  In  less  than  six  years  Batu  marched  through  nine^ 
degrees  of  loniritude,  conquering  all  opposition  and  desolating  the  country.  Russia,  Po- 
land, Silesia,  Hungary,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria  were  overrun  and  kid  waste.  The 
cloud  of  barbarism  was  settling  over  Eastern  Europe,  and  even  threatened  to  oversha- 
dow the  West,  when  it  was  opportunely  dissipated  oy  German  valor.  The  Tartars  re- 
treated before  Frederick  II.  beyond  the  Volga,  but  Russia  remained  subject  to  their  swaj 
(Von  Rotteck,  WeUgetehieht$,  Eng.  trana.  vol  1.  p.  311.) 
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had  become  the  wife  of  Ivan.  The  new  monarch  looked  to  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present.  Besides  making  acquisition  of  territory  in 
Lithuania,  Finland,  and  Siberia,  by  which  his  kingdom  was  enlai^ed, 
he  founded  many  institutions  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  fiiirly 
earned  for  himself  the  honor  of  bemg  the  founder  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire.  As  yet,  however,  the  kingdom  comprehended  but  little  more 
than  the  territory  lying  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don ;  but  it 
was  formidable  from  the  spirit  of  conquest  which  pervaded  the  nation, 
as  well  people  as  rulers. 

Ivan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Basilei,  who  effected  a  more  com- 

flete  union  of  the  Russian  countries,  (1 505-1 U33.)  The  title  of  Grand 
*rince,  Veliki-Kniez,  hitherto  applied  to  the  sovereign,  was  dianged 
by  him  to  Czar^  (Emperor.) 

But  it  was  unaer  his  son  and  successor,  Ivan  II.  that  Russia  be- 
gan to  assume  its  present  colossal  dimensions,  Q533-1584.)  For 
fifty  years  he  was  engaged  in  making  conquests.  The  khannat  of  Kipt- 
chak  and  that  of  Turan  were  reduced  to  subjection.  Kasan,  once 
subjugated  by  Ivan  I.,  having  rebelled,  was  now  completely  subdued, 
and  made  part  of  the  empire,  (1552.)  Astracan,  two  years  after, 
submitted  to  the  same  fate.  The  Tartars  of  Crimea,  the  Baschkirs^ 
and  other  hordes  of  the  eastern  desert,  as  also  the  Samoiedes  of  the 
north,  obeyed  the  laws  of  their  Muscovite  conqueror.  The  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  robber  subjects  of  Ivan,  breaking  into  Siberia,  imposed 
the  yoke  pf  the  Czar  upon  numerous  Tartar,  and  even  Mongol  tribes 
of  that  country.  Under  the  next  monarch,  the  homage  of  all  the  na- 
tions as  far  as  the  Yenissei  was  exacted  ;  and  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  yhole  country  as  far  as  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Chinese 
boundary  on  the  south,  was  forced  to  yield  obedience 

In  Livonia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  Ivan,  sumamed  the 
"  Terrible,"  received  a  check.  Fifty  years  before,  Ivan  I.  had  attempt- 
ed to  conquer  the  country,  and  &iled.  His  grandson  now  renewed 
the  contest,  (1 558,)  opposed  by  Poland  and  Sweden.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  the  country  was  drenched  with  blood.  Pressed  on  every 
side,  Uie  C^r  was  forced,  at  last,  not  only  to  resign  Livonia  to  the 
Poles,  but  Karelia  and  Ingria  to  the  Swedes,  (1582.)  A  few  years 
later,  under  Ivan's  successor,  the  war  with  Sweden  was  renewed.  At 
length  (1595)  Karelia  and  Ingria  were  restored,  but  Esthonia  and 
Narva  were  ceded  to  the  Swedes.  Ivan  II.  was  a  wise  prince,  and  la- 
bored, as  did  afterwards  Peter  the  Great,  for  the  advancement  of  his 
subjects  in  civilization  and  the  arts.  He  published  a  new  criminal 
code,  and  ordered  a  collection  of  civil  laws,  {Sudebnik)  to  be  made. 
Commerce  and  industry  in  general  were  encouraged,  and  a  printing 
establishment,  the  first  in  Russia,  was  formed  by  his  order,  (1564,)  at 
Moscow.  All,  however,  was  the  kindness  of  despotism,  not  of  free- 
dom. The  mass  of  the  people  had  no  political  power,  the  nobles  and 
the  clei^  but  little :  all  was  concentrated  in  the  Czar.' 

On  the  death  of  Ivan,  Feodor^  his  youngest  son,  ascended  the  throne. 
A  weak  prince,  he  left  the  government  to  his  brother-in-law,  Borii 
Ghodunow ;  his  own  brother,  named  Demetrius,  had  been  put  to 
death,  perhaps  by  his  command.    Feodor  dying,  (1588,)  the  house 
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of  Rurik,  in  the  male  line,  became  extinct  Boris  was  there- 
upon elected  Czar  bv  the  chief  men  of  the  nation ;  but  he  was  sooi^ 
supplanted  (1605)  by  a  false  Demetrius.  The  kingdom  was  now 
distracted  by  internal  dissensions.  Demetrius  being  defeated  the 
next  year,  his  conqueror,  Schuiskoy,  was  called  by  a  party  to  the 
throne.  The  troops  of  Poland  and  of  Sweden  seized  the  occasion  to 
march  into  the  unhappy  country,  pretending  support  to  one  and 
another  claimant  of  the  throne,  but  really  intent  on  conquest.  Mos- 
cow having  been  captiured  by  the  Poles,  they  caused  their  prince, 
Vladislav,  son  of  their  king  Sigismond,  to  be  elected  Ozar.  ^  Schuis- 
koy applied  to  Sweden  ibr  aid,  and  obtained  it  to  his  own  destruo- 
tion.  Marching  in  as  if  to  his  assistance,  the  Swedish  king,  Charles 
IX.,  overthrew  him,  (1610,)  and,  having  taken  Novgorod,  would  have  . 
elevated  his  second  son,  Qiarles  Philip,  to  the  vacant  throne ;  but 
death  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  projects,  (1611.) 

Alarmed  at  the  attempts  of  Sigismond  to  supplant  the  Greek 
church  in  favor  of  the  Roman,  the  Russians  were  at  length  aroused  in 
earnest.  Led  on  by  patriots,  they  rushed  resistlessly  against  the 
Polish  invaders,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  empire.  Deputies  of  the 
clergy,  nobility  and  cities,  being  thereupon  (1613)  convoked,  Michael 
Federowitschy  of  the  house  of  Bomanoto^  a  grandson  of  Ivan  U.  by  the 
mother's  side,  was  unanimously  elected  C^r,  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  predecessor,  and  with  the  right  of  succession  for  his  descendants 
forever.  Michael  attempted  to  confine  the  storm  which  was  shaking 
his  empire  by  prudence  and  moderation.  The  war  with  Sweden  was 
brought -to  a  close  by  the  resignation  of  Ingria  and  KaieUa,  (1617 ;) 
that  with  Poland,  by  the  cession  to  that  power  of  Smolensk,  oeveria, 
and  Tschernichow,  in  consideration  of  winch  Vladislav  renounced  his 
claim  to  Russia. 

MichaeFs  son  and  successor,  Alexei,  (1645-1676,)  having  succeeded, 
by  his  energy  fuid  discernment,  in  restoring  the  kingdom  to  order  and 
tranquillity,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Poland,  then  suffering 
an  invasion  from  the  Swedes,  and  forced  it  (1667)  to  restore  all  the 
possessions  which  it  had,  not  only  in  the  late  war,  but  at  any 
time,  acquired  in  Russia.  The  oc<!asion  of  the  war  was  a  rebellion  of 
the  Cossacks,  a  warlike  people,  who  lived  on  both  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  in  Ukraine,  (Podolia  and  Volhynia.)  They  had  been,  since 
the  15th  century,  dependent  on  Poland ;  but  rebelling  on  account  of 
oppression,  they  sought  the  protection  of  the  Czar,  (1654,)  who 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  despoiling  a  rival  and  a  hated  king- 
dom of  part  of  its  territories.  Poland  agreed  to  the  division  of  the 
Cossacks  with  Russia,  and  yielded  back  all  her  previous  conquests  in 
the  Russian  empire. 

The  Polish  Cbssacks  again  rebelled,  (1672,)  and  submitted  to  the 
Turks,  who  were  in  consequence  drawn,  not  unwillingly,  into  a  war 
with  Poland.  ^At  first  the  Porte  was  victorious,  though  opposed  also 
by  Russia,  for  the  nonce,  in  alliance  with  Poland.  The  Cossacks 
were  freed  by  the  Polish  king,  and  a  tribute  agreed  to  be  paid  to 
Turkey,  (1672,)  but  at  length  (1676)  the  tribute  was  remitted,  and 
only  Kamienek  and  a  third  part  of  the  Ukraine  retainii^  by  the 
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Saltan.    This  third  part,  however,  was  soon  wrested  from  the  Porte 
by  the  (3zar,  to  whom  it  was  specially  ceded  by  the  truce  of  Eadzyn, 
*  (1680.) 

Alexei  wfis  succeeded  by  his  son  Feodor,  the  second  of  that  name, 
a  wise  and  active  prince,  (1676-1682.)  On  his  death-bed  he  appointed 
Peter,  his  younger  and  only  half  brother,  his  successor,  in  preference 
to  Ivan,  who  was  blind,  and  of  feeble  intellect.  But  Sophia,  Ivan's 
sister,  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  Strelzi  (the  imperial  guard)  in 
his  favor,  who  proclaimed  him  Czar  with  Peter,  and  Sophia  co-regent. 
On  the  insidious  attempt  of  the  latter  to  usurp  the  government,  Peter, 
who  was  destined  by  her  to  death,  sent  her  to  the  cloister,  and  him- 
self assumed  the  control  of  the  empire,  (1689.)  Yet  Ivan  was  called 
(%ar  till  his  death,  (1696.) 

Meanwhile  a  new  war  of  European  interest  had  broken  out  b. 
tween  Turkey  and  Austria,  in  which  the  latter  power  was  aided  by 
Poland  and  Russia.  The  arms  of  the  Muscovites  made  conquests 
among  the  Tartars  of  the  Ukraine,  (1688 ;)  and  Azov  was  besieged 
and  taken,  (1696.)  These  conquests  Russia  retained  on  makmg  peace 
with  the  Porte,  (1698,)  and  acquired,  also,  freedom  of  trade  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  ushered  in  by  a  war  of  such  importance 
for  the  north  of  Europe  as  no  other  contest  had  been.  It  lasted  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  resulted  in  a  permanent  diange  of  the  relations 
of  the  northern  European  powers.  The  chief  actors  in  the  stru^e 
were  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  Peter  of  Russia ;  both  men  of  energy 
and  fixedness  of  purpose ;  but  the  one  the  slave  of  passion,  the  other  the 
disciple  of  reason.  Peter  possessed  the  largest,  but  Charles  the  best 
ordered  state  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Charles  had  a  fiiU  treasury  and 
an  excellent  navy  and  army ;  Peter  had  not  a  war-vessel,  and,  as  yet,  no 
disciplined  army ;  but,  what  was  better,  he  had  a  nation,  powerful  m 
its  native  strength,  and  numerous,  devoted  to  his  service,  a  host  of 
soldiers,  ready  to  die  at  his  command. 

Determined  on  extending  his  kingdom  to  the  Baltic,  the  Czar  rea- 
dily joined  a  league  with  Denmark  and  Poland  against  Sweden, 
( 1799).  The  war  was  one  of  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  three 
confederates,  begun  without  provocation,  and  wholly  indefensible. 
Denmark  invaded  Holstein-Gottorp,  (April,  1700,)  but  was  soon 
forced  by  Charles  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  which  she  promised  to  un- 
dertake no  further  hostilities  against  Sweden,  (Aug.  18.)  Hastening 
to  Ingria,  then  being  ravaged  by  a  Russian  army,  the  Swedish  mon- 
arch gained,  with  8000  men,  a  decisive  victory  at  Narva,  over  an  op- 
posing mass  of  80,000  undisciplined  and  ill-oflicered  soldiers,  (Nov. 
30.)  Supposing  that  he  had  prostrated  the  Russian  power  by  this 
one  blow,  Charles  left  two  weak  corps  in  Ingria  to  resist  the  attadLS 
of  Peter,  and  hastened,  burning  with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  to  sub- 
due Augustus  II.,  his  Polish  adversary.  Augustus  was  defeated  at 
Riga,  (July,  1701,)  and  Charles  penetrated  t^ugh  Poland  to  War- 
saw, (May,  1702.)  The  resolution  of  the  Swedish  conqueror,  now 
adopted,  to  dethrone  Augustus  and  give  the  Poles  another  king,  in- 
volved him  in  a  bloody  contest  wi&  the  greats  part  of  the  nation, 
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which,  though  finally  suooessful,  detained  him  five  years  from  attempt- 
ing to  execute  his  design  against  the  Czar,  and  thus  gave  Russia  op- 
portunity to  recover  from  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Narva.  During 
this  time,  while  Charles  was  in  Poland  and  Saxony,  the  Czar  estab- 
lished his  dominion  on  the  Baltic.  Ingria  and  Karelia  had  been  re- 
covered, and  the  city  of  St  Petersburg  foimded  in  the  conquered 
country,  (May,  1703.)  Narva  was  taken,  and  Livonia  was  partly 
occupied,  (1704.) 

Thinking  to  dethrone  the  Czar  as  he  had  Augustus,  Charles  XII. 
resolved  to  attack  him  in  his  own  dominions.  At  the  head  of  45,000 
men  he  penetrated  (1708)  through  Lithuania  into  Russia,  and  having 
gained  a  battle,  advanced  on  the  road  to  Moscow :  but  at  Smolensk 
he  turned  south,  and  crossing  the  Dnieper,  (Aug.  11,)  advanced  to- 
wards the  Ukraine,  expecting  reinforcements  from  the  Cossacks.  The 
valiant  Lowenhaupt,  whom  Charles  had  left  behind  to  advance  more 
leisurely,  hastening  from  Livonia  to  his  assistance,  was  defeated,  and 
his  army  cut  to  pieces,  (Oct  8.)  Notwithstandmg  the  promises  of 
Hetman  Mazeppa,  the  Cossacks  rendered  but  little  aid.  The  winter 
was  passed  in  the  Ukraine.  In  the  spring,  Charles  advanced  towards 
Moscow,  and  invested  Pultava  (May,  1709)  with  30,000  men. 
When  Peter  marched  to  its  relief,  the  Swedish  hero  gave  battle,  and 
suffered  a  complete  defeat,  (June  27.)  His  army  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  attended  by  a  small 
retinue,  into  Turkey.  Thus  was  the  mighty  power  of  Charles  XII. 
annihilated.  All  the  political  relations  that  he  had  formed  were  at 
onoe  destroyed  ;  Denmark,  Poland  and  Saxony  deemed  themselves 
no  longer  bound  to  observe  the  conditions  of  peace  which  had  been 
extorted  by  the  Swede,  when  a  conqueror. 

A  fugitive  in  Turkey,  Charles  resigned  not  his  hopes  of  dethron- 
ing the  Czar.  At  his  solicitation  the  rorte  declared  war  against  Rus- 
sia, (1710.)  Peter,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  broke  into 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  Turkish 
host  of  two  hundred  thousand.  The  advice  of  a  woman,  Katharine, 
the  wife  of  Peter,  saved  the  Russians  from  annihilation.  An  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  suitable  presents,  requesting 
peace  ;  which  was  concluded  at  Falxin,  (July,  1711.)  Peter  agreed 
to  restore  Azov  and  its  territory,  and  to  ^mantle  Taganroc  and  other 
fortresses  on^the  Black  Sea. 

Twice  more  did  Charles  persuade  the  Porte  to  declare  war,  but 
speedy  reconciliation  followed.  He  returned,  at  length,  disappointed, 
but  not  despairing,  to  Sweden,  (1714,)  and  was  killed  a  few  years  la- 
ter, (1718,)  in  the  midst  of  plans  for  conquest,  in  which,  through  the 
management  of  his  minister,  Gortz,  Russia  herself  had  been  induced 
to  become  his  ally. 

The  new  Swedish  government  having  offended  the  Czar  by  the 
execution  of  Gortz,  negotiations  respecting  a  settlement  of  bounda- 
ries, which  had  been  begun,  were  suspended.  Peter,  who  had  already, 
while  Charles  was  in  Turkey,  driven  the  Swedes  from  Russian-Poland, 
now  possessing  a  fleet  on  the  Baltic,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Sweden  it- 
self and  dict£^ed  the  terms  of  reconciliation,  (August,  1721.)    To 
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Buflsia  was  ceded  for  ever  the  proTuioes  of  LdvoniA,  EstfaoniA,  Ingria 
and  Karelia,  a  part  of  Vyburg,  and  all  the  blanda  from  the  bound- 
arj  of  Courland  to  Vyburg,  all  which  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Czar.  In  return,  he  restored  Finland  to  Sweden,  and  gave  her  also 
$2,000,000.  Peter  now  received  the  titles  "  Great,"  "  Father  of  hia 
Country,"  and  "  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,"  conferred  on  him  by 
the  imperial  senate  and  holy  synod  of  his  empire.  The  powers  of 
Europe  acknowledged  the  imperial  dignity ;  for  Russia  had  now  be- 
come indisputably  the  leading  power  of  the  north. 

The  emperor  turned  his  arms  next  against  Persia  and  took  the 
commercial  city,  Derbent,  the  celebrated  Grate  of  Rock,  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  (1722.)  The  occasion  was  an  injury  done  by  the  Lesghis,  a 
predatory  tribe  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Soon  after,  he  obtain- 
ed of  the  Shah,  Thamasp,  in  consideration  of  aid  lent  against  the  Afghans, 
the  Caspian  provinces  Daghestan,  Schirwan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan  ana 
Asterabad,  and  the  cities  Baku  and  Derbent.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  Russian  rule  in  the  East.    In  February,  1725,  Peter  died. 

If  ever  monarch  deserved  to  be  called  "  Great,"  Peter  of  Russia 
did.  His  projects  for  reforming  and  civilizing  his  empire  were  wisely 
and  consistently  carried  out  during  his  entire  reign.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  descended  from  his  throne,  (1697,)  and  traveled  as  a 
private  man  in  Europe,  seeking  to  become  acquainted  with  the  wants 
of  Russia,  and  the  true  means  for  their  relief.  Returning,  his  first 
work  was  the  expulsion,  for  revolt,  of  the  Strelzi,  a  band  of  soldiers 
not  unlike  the  Janizaries  of  Turkey,  and  the  formation  of  a  nucleus 
of  an  army  organize^  and  disciplined  after  the  European  manner..  The 
troops  which  defeated  Qiarles  XIL  at  Pultava  exhibited  a  discipline  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Swedes.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  agricul- 
ture were  encouraged  by  his  munificence.  The  sciences  and  arts  had 
in  him  a  firm  protector,  and  the  cause  of  education  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. The  administration  of  justice,  and  the  code  of  la^rs,  were  im- 
proved ;  and  the  police  of  the  large  cities  w^re  organized  on  a  plan 
correspondent  to  that  followed  in  Frauce.  Under  his  guiding  hand 
manners  and  institutions,  costumes,  and  even  amusements  were  hu- 
manized and  improved.  Settlements  were  formed  in  Siberia,  and 
even  Kamtschatka  was  not  overlooked  in  the  universal  scheme  of 
elevation.  In  Uiese  reforms  Peter  persevered  till  his  death;  and  if,  in 
carrying  them  out,  he  was  sometimes  arbitrary,  we  can  foi^ve  the 
manner  for  the  sake  of  the  intent. 

Catharine  I.,  widow  of  Peter,  ascended  the  throne  at  his  death,  and 

fovemed  till  1727,  under  the  guidance  of  her  minister,  Mencikow. 
^eter  IL,  son  of  Alexis,  and  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  reigned, 
after  her,  till  1730,  under  the  control  of  the  Dolgomkies,  by  whom 
Mencikow  had  been  banished  to  Siberia.  Anna^  daughter  of  Ivan, 
Peter  the  Great's  brother,  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Courland,  was  pro- 
claimed empress  on  the  decease  of  her  cousin.  An  attempt  of  the  native 
nobles  to  restrict  her  power,  ended  in  their  ruin,  not  without  dissimula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Czarina.  A  cabinet  composed  chiefly  of  foreign- 
ers was  now  formed,  for  the  first  time,  in  Russia.  Ernest  of  Biron,  Duke 
of  Courland,  was  her  favorite :  but  Munnich,  a  Saxon  soldier,  formed 
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in  the  armies  under  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  her  greatest  general. 
Her  reign  was  not  undistinguished  by  foreign  wars. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  ducal  house  of  Courland,  the  Czarina  ob- 
tained thatsduchy,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  fief  of  Poland,  for 
Biron,  (1737,)  and  from  this  time  all  appointments  to  the  duchy  were 
made  by  Russia.  Poland  itself  had  already,  on  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus II.  (1733,)  received  a  new  king,  Augustus  III.,  at  the  dictation 
of  Muscovite  armies.  In  that  kingdom,  now  become  fearfully  cor- 
rupt  through  the  vices  of  its  nobility,  Russian  influence  was  hence- 
forth predominant.* 

The  long  meditated  revenge  against  Turkey  for  its  successfiil  resist- 
ance to  Peter  the  Great,  was  carried  by  Anna  into  execution.  Mun- 
nich  ravaged  the  steppes  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  all  the  country  from 
tbe  Don  to  the  Lower  Danube,  f  1736  to  1739.)  Azov  was  taken,  and 
the  Crimea  devastated.  Austna  joined  with  Russia,  hoping  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  spoils ;  but  instead  of  victory,  she  met  wjth  defeat, 
and  finally  concluded  at  Belgrade  an  ignominious  peace,  ( 1739.)  Rus- 
sia, soon  after,  put  a  period  to  the  war,  by  agreement  with  the  Porte, 
according  to  which  Azov,  razed,  however,  was  to  be  retained  by  her, 
and  her  boundaries  in  the  Ukraine  enlarged,  but  other  conquests  to  be 
restored  to  Turkey.  The  superiority  of  Russia  over  her  Moslem 
rival  was  deemed  for  ever  decided. 

Anna  (174(J)  appomted  Ivan^  son  of  her  niece,  yet  an  infant, 
to  succeed  her,  under  the  r^ency  of  Biron.  The  regent  was,  in  a  few 
days,  overthrown  by  Munnich,  and  Anna  H.,  Ivan's  mother,  appoint- 
ed to  his  place.  JSlizabeth,  daughter  of  Feter  the  Great,  soon  found 
means  to  displace  both  Aima  and  her  son,  (1741.)  Munnich  was 
banished  to  Siberia ;  Anna  died  heart-broken ;  Ivan  languished  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  finally  put  to  death  in  a  prison. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1752)  is  rendered  notable  chiefly  by  the 
part  she  took  against  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  during  the  me- 
morable European  Seven  Years  War,  (1756 — 1763.)    Previously, 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Poland  are  Slavonians.  The  name  Poland  first  came  into  Enro- 
pean  use  in  the  9th  century,  when  Piast  was  elevated  to  the  head  of  the  dukedom.  His 
OTnasty  mled  till  the  death  of  Casimir  the  Great,  (1370,)  when  his  daughter's  husband, 
Jbouis  of  Hungary  1  the  male  line  being  extinct,  was  chosen  long  by  the  Polish  ma^natefl, 
▼ayvodes  and  bishops.  Louis's  daughter,  Hedewig,  being  married  to  JagtUo^  grand-duke 
of  Lithuania,  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  tather-in-law,  (1335,)  to  the  united  king- 
dom of  Poland,  under  the  name  of  Vladislav  IL  During  the  reign  of  this  dvnasty,  (tul 
1572J|  Poland  became  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  extending  from  the  Oder  to 
the  Dnieper,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  contained  383,400  square  mfles. 
Daring  this' time,  however,  the  prime  cause  of  its  dissolution  was  at  work,— encroachments 
by  the  nobles  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne.  As  to  peo^,  Poland  may  be  said  to 
Mve  had  none,  for  the  nobles  had  reduced  them  to  serfdom.  The  evfl  became  fearfully 
apparent  on  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Jagdlo,  when  the  kingdom  became  eUctine, 
Circumstanced  as  she  was,  Poland  could  have  remained  independent  only  under  the  rule 
of  despotism  ;  but  no  despot  appeared.  "  From  the  time  Uiat  the  crown  was  formally 
made  elective,"  saya  Heeren,  speaking  of  Poland, "  a  volcano  arose  in  the  midst  ofEurope, 
whose  eruptions,  at  almost  every  change  of  government,  often  threatened  the  countnet 
that  were  remote  as  well  as  near.  Of  the  eleven  kings  of  Poland,  from  Henry  of 
Valois,  1572,  to  Stanislaus,  1764,  hardly  three  were  elected  with  union ;  foreign  influence, 
and  the  vsrild  spirit  of  faction,  continued  from  the  first  to  the  last."  {HisL  of  the  Pol, 
System  of  Europe^  trans,  by  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  168.)  What  became  of  this  distracted, 
•lul  after  a  time  corrupt  kingdonii  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  Eussia's  history. 
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she  had  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  kindled  by  the  intrigues  of 
France,  in  that  country,  (1741.)  The  contest  was  a  losing  one  for 
Sweden.  At  the  peace  (1743)  the  Kymen  was  admitted  as  the 
boundary  of  Russia.  In  Austria,  the  Muscovite  troops  behaved 
with  such  firmness  as  to  astonish  Europe.  Successful  repeatedly 
against  the  French  and  Austrians,  Frederick  failed  in  almost  every 
instance  in  his  conflicts  with  the  armies  of  Russia.  The  death  of 
Elizabeth  relieved  the  Prussian  monarch  from  the  danger  which 
threatened  his  speedy  destruction ;  the  empress'  successor,  Charlet 
Peter  Ulrich,  her  sister's  son,  a  warm  admirer  of  Frederick,  concluded 
with  him  not  only  a  peace,  but  an  alliance,  (1762.)  Soon  afler,  on 
the  violent  death  of  Peter  III.,  his  wife  and  successor,  Katharine^ 
princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  to  whom  he  owed  his  dethronement,  annulled 
the  alliance  with  the  Prussian  king,  but  preserved  a  faithfU  neutrali- 
ty.    Poland  and  the  Porte  remained,  meanwhile,  imdisturbed. 

Katharine  appears  as  a  worthy  rival  of  Peter  I. ;  for  she  was  great^ 
as  far  as  one  can  be  so,  without  morality.  All  men  detest  the  wo- 
man who  conspired  against  and  murdered  her  husband,  and  afterwards  * 
practised  the  grossest  immoralities ;  but  they  admire  the  wisdom, 
energy  and  success  with  which  she  managed,  for  thirty-fopr  years, 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Russian  empire.  Like  Peter,  she 
engaged  during  her  lifetime  in  projects  for  improving  the  condition 
of  her  kingdom.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  sedulously  encouraged, 
foreigners  invited  to  become  residents,  treaties  of  commerce  conclud- 
ed, cities  built,  roads  and  canals  constructed,  the  empire  divided  into 
governments,  and  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice  erected, 
the  military  organization  rendered  more  complete,  and  the  bounds  of 
the  empire  extended. 

The  death  of  Augustus  HI.,  of  Poland,  (1763,)  gave  Katharine  op- 
portunity to  interfere  in  the  afl^irs  of  that  anarchical  kingdom.  Sta- 
nislaus Poniatowsky  was  elected  monarch  under  the  patronage  of 
Russian  arms.  The  unhappy  kingdom  was  disturbed  by  strife  be- 
tween the  Dissidents  and  the  Catholics.  A  confederation  of  the 
former,  supported  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  was  formed,  which  demand- 
ed political  equality  for  Dissidents,  (1767.)  The  kingdom  was  in- 
volved in  civil  commotions  which  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  to 
compose.  Katharine  and  Frederick,  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  settled 
the  question,  to  the  astonishment  and  mdignation  of  the  civilized 
world,  by  the  dismembenAent  of  the  kingdom.  A  third  part  of  Poland 
was  calmly  divided  between  the  three  powers,  (1772 ;)  Russia  ob- 
taining  the  country  between  the  Dwina,  Dnieper,  and  Drutsch.  The 
other  powers  of  Europe  were  not  in  a  condition  to  interfere.  The 
Polish  Diet,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  foreign  armies,  consented 
to  the  dismemberment.  Even  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  the 
allied  royal  robbers  spared,  remained  still  under  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  Czarina,  who  only  waited  an  occasion  to  amiex  it  to  her 
increasing  empire. 

While  Katharine  was  executing  her  designs  against  Poland,  Tur- 
key, ever  jealous  of  Russian  influence  in  that  quarter,  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  latter,  declared  war  against  Russia,  (1768.)    A  six  years' 
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bloody  contest  now  ensued.  The  war  was  waged  by  land  and  by 
sea.  A  squadron  sailed  from  the  Baltic  around  Europe,  and  appear- 
ed in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  annihilated, 
and  Greece,  Syria  and  Egypt  excited  to  rebellion.  The  Crimea  was 
invaded  and  captured,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  ravaged,,  and  the 
Danube  crossed  by  Romanzoff.  The  Porte,  wearied  with  strife,  con- 
eluded  the  peace  of  Kainardgi,  (1T74,)  by  which  it  acknowledged  the 
freedom  of  the  Crimea  and  Cuban,  (Little  Tartary,)  and  granted  to 
the  Russians  free  navigation  in  the  black  and  all  Turkish  seas,  and 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Constantinople.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
were  restored  to  Turkey. 

Fronv  this  time  the  Czarina  thought  seriou^  of  reviving  the  old 
Greek  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman.  The  Crimea  and  Cuban 
had,  by  the  last  treaty  with  Turkey,  become  in  fact  dependencies  of 
Russia.  A  disturbance  amongst  the  Tartars  of  these  countries,  re- 
specting the  Khan  of  Crimea,  led  to  their  formal  incorporation  into 
the  empire,  (1783.)  Turkey,  chagrined,  however,  had  to  acquiesce. 
A  navy  was  immediately  established  on  the  Black  Sea.  Potemkin, 
Katharine's  general,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  field-marshal,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Taurida,  with  a  numerous  army  under  his 
command.  The  empress  visited  in  person,  as  in  triumph,  the  new 
conquest,  (1787  ;)  and,  while  on  the  journey,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Joseph  II.,  of  Austria.  The  Sultan,  alarmed  at  the  movement 
of  Katharine,  to  whom  the  Caucasian  countries  had  also  submitted, 
declared  war  against  the  Muscovites,  August  16,  1787.* 

A  destructive  war  of  four  years'  duration  followed ;  but  it  ended 
not  as  the  Czarina  had  hoped.  Turkey,  though  her  armies  were  de- 
feated,  her  navies  destroyed,  and  her  fortilied  towns  taken,  was  not 
yet  destined  to  succumb.  Potemkin  defended  the  Crimea ;  while 
Komanzoff  and  Suwarrow  stormed  town  after  town  in  Moldavia. 
The  Austrians  also  made  an  irruption  into  Turkey,  conquering  Bel- 
grade.  Gustavus  III.,  of  Sweden,  in  order  to  effect  a  division,  de- 
clared war  against  Russia,  (1788 ;)  but,  after  an  indecisive  and  chief- 
ly naval  contest,  peace  was  declared,  (August,  1790,)  leaving  the  par- 
ties m  the  same  state  as  before  the  war.  Austria,  troubled  by  in- 
ternal dissensions  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  came  to  terms  with  Tur- 
key, on  the  mediation  of  igngland  and  Prussia,  (1791,)  agreeing  to 
return  to  the  status  ante  bellum.  Katharine,  however,  disdained  and 
refused  all  mediation,  declaring  she  would 'conclude  her  peace  alone. 
And  she  did.  An  |arrangeraent  was  made  with  Turkey  at  Jassy, 
(1792,)  by  which  Russia  obtained  Oczakoffandthe  territory  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester,  all  her  other  conquests  being  restored 
to  the  Porte.  Thus  was  the  dominion  of  the  Czarina  on  the  Black 
Sea  rendered  complete. 

Katharine  had  time  now  to  turn  her  attention  to  Poland,  which, 
after  refusing  to  join  in  the  Turkish  war,  had  with  great  unanimity 

#  The  Porte  wai  alarmed  on  hearing  of  the  journey  of  the  Czarina,  and  of  the  threaten- 
ine  inacription  which  she  iuacribed  on  the  gate  of  the  newly-foonded  city,  Khenoo : 
**  Here  it  the  way  to  ConstantiiMple." 
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thrown  off  Russian  guardianship,  and  adopted  a  new  constitution 
fitted  for  a  sovereign  state,  (1791.)  The  movement,  however,  had 
its  opponents.  By  these  a  confederacy  was  formed  at  Targouicz, 
calling  itself  the  nation,  the  leadership  of  which  was  assumed  by  Ka- 
tharine. Russian  armies  hastened  into  Poland,  and  overthrew  the 
supporters  of  the  new  constitution.  They  looked  in  vain  to  Prussia 
for  its  promised  assistance.  The  Prussian  troops  marched  into  the 
kingdom,  indeed  ;  not,  however,  to  assist  the  cause  of  the  oppressed, 
but  to  a  new  dismemberment.  The  unhappy  Poland  was  again  di- 
vided ;  more  than  one  half  of  its  remaining  territory  being  partition- 
ed between  Jlussia  and  Prussia,  (171»3.)  The  opponents  of  the  new 
constitution  saw  and  deplored  too  late  their  error  and  their  shame: 
Russia's  share  of  the  plunder  was  a  territory  of  more  than  20,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,000,000.  What  remained  of 
the  dismembered  kingdom,  was  subjected  to  the  control  of  its  Mus- 
covite enemy. 

The  Polish  nation,  however,  could  not  submit  to  Russian  oppres- 
sion without  further  resistance.      An  insurrection,  headed  by  Kosci- 
usko, broke  out  at  Cracow,  (1794,)  and  soon  spread  itself  over 
the  kingdom.     The  Russians  were  expelled  from  Warsaw,  and  a  go- 
vernment erected.     But,  though  they  fought  with  desperation,  and  in 
detached  efforts  with  success,  tiie  Poles  could  not  resist  the  combined 
hosts  of  their  despoilers.  Kosciusko  was  defeated,'  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Russian  Fersen  ;  and  Warsaw  was  taken  by  assault,  (Nov., 
1794,)  by  the  unfeeling  Suwarrow.  Poland'was  now  utterly  dismem- 
bered, Austria  also  coming  in  and  claiming  a  share  of  the  spoil,  (Oct., 
1795.)  Russia  obtained  an  additional  3,000,000  square  miles  of  terri* 
tory,  with  a  population  of  1,200,000.  Courland,  the  former  fief  of  Po- 
land, was  also  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire.    In  the  following  year, 
(Nov.  1796,)  the  Czarma  died;  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  I. 
Previous  to  Catharine's  death,  the  European  revolution  consequent 
uppn  the  disturbances  in  France,  had  broken  out ;  but  she  had  done 
nothing  more  than  threaten.     Belgium  and  Italy  fell,  at  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  (Oct.  1797,)  to  France.     But  the  naval  war  was  still 
carried  on  by  England,  which  succeeded,  after  Bonaparte's  descent 
on  Egypt,  in  forming  a  coalition  with  Russia,  (Dec.  1798,)  to  which 
Austria  soon  acceded.     The  Austrian  Archduke,  Charles,  and  the 
Russian  general,  the  warrior  Suwarrow,  delivered  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany  from  the  enemy,  in  one  campaign,  (1799.)    Soon,  how- 
ever, a  misunderstanding  having  arisen,  Russia  withdrew  from  the 
coalition.     Napoleon,  now  First  Consul,  reconquered,  in  one  cam- 
paign, what  had  been  gained  by  the  Archduke  and  Suwarrow,  1800. 
A  new  maritime  war  had  been  kindled  in  the  north  by  the  policy 
of  Paul  I.,  who  had  been  won  over  by  the  First  Consul,  when  the 
Czar  was  assassinated,  (March,  1801.)     His  successor,  Alexander  i., 
adopting  a  different  policy,  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  England,    llie 
peace  of  Amiens  quickly  followed,  (1802;)  soon,  however,  to  be 
broken  by  the  ambition  of  the  restless  Emperor  of  the  Frendi,  (since 
1804.) 
A  new  coalition  was  formed  by  England,  Sweden,  Russia  and  Aus- 
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tria,  (1805.)  Austria  succumbed  to  the  anns  of  Napoleon  before 
Russia  could  give  assistance,  and  was  compelled  *  to  conclude  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  Prussia,  arming  too  late,  was  conquered,  (1806,)  and  • 
Poland,  now  reached  by  the  victor,  was  incited  to  insurrection,  (1807.) 
The  Czar,  wearied  of  the  contest,  concluded  a  peace  at  Tilsit,  (July,) 
by  which,  among  the  concessions,  he  acknowledged  the  newly-consti- 
tuted duchy  of  Warsaw. 

Russia  now  withdrew  from  the  sphere  of  the  European  contest, 
but  the  peace  which  it  had  concluded  led  to  a  rupture  with  Sweden, 
(1808.)  In  the  war  which  ensued,  Sweden  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction by  the  victorious  Russians.  Gustavus  IV.  wa»  deposed  by 
his  own  subjects,  and  his  successor,  Charles  XIII.,  concluded  a  peace 
(Sept  1809,)  by  which  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia  all  Finland  to  the 
river  Tomeo,  and  the  isle  of  Aland-^one-third  of  its  territory  and  po- 
pulation. 

The  continental  system  of  Napoleon,  at  first  agreed  to,  afterwards 
gave  offence  to  the  Czar,  and  he  tacitly  renounced  it,  (Dec.  1810.)  A 
coldness  arose,  on  this  and  other  accounts,  between  the  Emperor 
of  the  East  and  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  which  led,  at  length,  to 
hostilities,  (1812.)  Well  was  it  for  Russia  that  she  had  successfully 
terminated  a  war  of  acquisition  in  Turkey,  ere  the  storm  burst  upon 
her  territories.  She  had  obtained,  as  her  boundary,  the  Pruth  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Danube,  and  tJie  latter  river  thence  to  its  mouth, 
(May,  181^.) 

Napoleon  could  brook  no  other  ruler  in  Europe  but  himself; 
therefore,  having  conquered  the  West,  was  now  about  to  dethrone 
the  Czar.  Perhaps  he  dreamed,  too,  of  subjugating  Asia,  and  estab- 
lishing a  world-dominion.  Russia,  though  in  alliance  with  Sweden, 
England,  and  Spain,  withstood  the  shock  alone.  Such  an  army  as 
Bonaparte  raised,  had  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  days  of 
Attila,  or  the  Tartar  Oktai,  or  the  remoter  times  of  Xerxes.  More 
than  500,000  soldiers,  the  flower  of  the  western  nations,  advanced  to 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  invader  marched  on  in  three  columns 
to  Smolensk,  (Aug.  18,)  thence  (the  Russians  meanwhile  retreating 
under  Koutousoff,  but  not  in  flight,)  to  Moscow,  Sept.  15.  The  city 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Russians  themselves,  and  Napoleon 
was  left  without  accommodations  for  his  army  during  the  coming 
winter.  "  The  campaign  may  now  end," .  proposed  he  ;  "  The  cam- 
paign is  now  beginning,"  sternly  replied  Koutousoff.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  retreat.  Moscow  was  deserted,  (Oct.  19,)  and  the 
flight,  for  such  it  soon  became,  commenced.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year,  not  a  living  enemy  remained  in  Russia.  The  grand  invading 
army  was  annihilated — ^240,000  bodies  being  buried  beneath  the 
snows  of  Russia*  All  Europe  was  in  mourning  for  the  dead,  but  it 
rejoiced  in  its  new-gained  freedom. 

Alexander  pursued  the  flying  foe,  and  advanced  into  Prussia,  ex- 
horting the  nations  to  revolt,  (1813.)  Prussia  and  Austria  soon 
joined  the  conqueror,  as  also  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.  The  subse- 
quent victories  by  which  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  were  gained, 
not  by  Russians  alone,  but  by  the  allied  armies.     Being  such,  they 
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require  here  no  spedal  enumeratioii.  At  the  condusion  of  the  com 
test,  Bussia  8too4  forth  the  most  powerful  state  of  continental 
«  Europe.  Poland,  now  restored  as  a  kingdom,  with  its  own  repre> 
sentative  government,  was  united  for  ever  with  the  empire  of  the 
Czar,  who,  meanwhile,  had  been  extending  his  dominions  in  Persia* 
At  a  later  period,  afber  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of 
1830-31,  the  constitution  of  1815  was  taken  fit)m  Poland,  and  it  be- 
came what  it  now  is — ^merely  a  Russian  province,  with  some  pecu- 
liarities of  administration. 

To  the  hour  of  his  death,  (Dec.  1825,^  Alexander  adhered  firmly 
to  the  principles  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  which  had  been  held,^  after 
the  dedironement  of  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  European  powers.  He  was  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  internal  improvement  of  his  empire.  His  successor,  Nicho- 
las^ who  occupied  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother  Constan- 
tine,  by  his  own  consent,  however— radhering,  in  general,  to  the 
policy  of  his  father  Alexander,  thought  and  acted  differently  from 
him  with  regard  to  Turkey.  That  power  having  become  hostile  in 
its  conduct,  Nicholas  demanded  the  redress  of  grievances,  (1826.) 
Still,  neither  party  was  satisfied.  War  being  declared,  (April, 
1828,)  the  Russians  marched  into  the  Ottoman  territory.  General 
Diebitsch  took  Adrianoplo;  and  Constantinople,  in  terror,  anticipated 
hb  approach,  (1829,)  and  Paskiewitsch  ravaged  Turkev  in  Asia,  A 
peace  was  now  concluded,  (Sept.  14,)  by  the  active  mterference  of 
,  European  powers,  by  which  Russia,  extremely  moderate  in  its 
demands,  obtained  only  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

Meantime  the  emperor  carried  on  his  conquests  unchecked  in 
Persia,  in  which  he  obtained  much  booty  and  much  territory.  He 
looks  now,  with  the  eye  of  acquisition,  to  those  provinces,  which  con- 
quered, the  way  to  India  is  open  ;  nor,  in  this  policy,  will  he  tolerate 
European  interference.  England  may  well  fear  ulterior  consequen- 
ces. The  war  in  the  Caucasus,  however,  still  continues,  as  it  has  for 
years,  to  employ  the  Russian  armies.  The  hardy  mountameers  of 
this  range,  form  the  only  check  to  the  imperial  rule  t)n  the  southern 
frontier.*     The  northwest  coast  of  America  was  appropriated  to 


*  Tbe  range  of  the  Caucasos  has  a  mean  breadth  of  300  miles,  a  length  of  600  miles, 
covering  a  surface  of  5,000  leagaes ;  and  is,  from  its  extreme  rag^pedness,  almost  impr^ 
nable ;  for  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery  can  pass  its  heights.  It  is  inhabited  bv  2,000,000 
people.  Respectinff  these  people,  and  the  policv  pursued  towards  them  by  Rnssia,  and 
m  general  towards  Cne  nations  of  the  South  subaaed  by  Russia,  G.  h.  IHUon,  an  Ame> 
rican,  who  has  lately  made  a  tour  of  obserTStion  in  ue  countries  which  they  inhabit, 
makes  the  following  note-worthy  remarks : 

**Tbe  view  I  have  taken  of  Russia's  advance  southward,  will  not,  at  first,  either  in 
England  or  America,  be  acceptable.  By  the  natives  of  the  former,  never,  except  to^eir 
secret  judgment ;  for  they  daily  proclaim  tlie  infamy  of  the  Czar  as  he  leads  his  armies 
towards  India  from  the  north,  while  the  vocabulary  of  laudatory  wonh  is  exhausted  cm 
Britain's  conquering  hosts  advancing  on  the  same  country  from  the  south.  The  Amen> 
cans  require  only  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  peyple  subdued,  and  being  sub- 
dued— the  policy  of  the  victors,  and  the  result  of  their  conquest — to  recognize  a  picture  of 
our  wars  with  the  Indians,  wresting  from  them  their  lands,  driving  them  from  the 
more  sacred  graves  of  tbeir  fathers — to  assent  to  what  all  m^  observations  bear  me  out 
in  asserting,  tnat  Russia  is  doing  much  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  eastern  world. 
This  is  not  Deing  effected  by  priests,  who  are  said  to  be  excessively  dissolute,  bat  in  her 
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Russia  by  a  ukase  of  1821,  by  which  foreign  navigation  in  the 
yioiBity  of  its  coasts  is  prohibited. 

Tne  interferenc-e  of  Russia  in  favor  of  Austria,  prompted  also  by 
fear  for  herself,  in  the  late  Hungarian  revolutionary  movements,  and 
the  fear  entertained  by  the  civilized  world  for  the  integrity  of 
Turkey,  when  the  Czar  had  been  victorious,  are  familiar  to  all 
readers,  and  need  not  therefore  be  here  recounted.  But  who  supposes, 
because  she  delays  the  execution,  that  Russia  has  resigned  her  ancient 
determination  ]  The  Ottoman  empire  will  yet  be  resolved  into  the 
Muscovite,  unless  the  Russian  itself  be  destroyed  by  a  combination 
of  hostile  influences  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  Destiny 
seems  to  have  fixed  the  issue,  and  both  nations  await  the  inevitable 
event.  An  ancient  prophecy,  believed  by  Russians  and  Turks,  as 
serts  that  the  Russians  shall,  m  the  last  days,  become  masters  of 
Constantinople.  It  may  be  that  many  years  will  not  elapse  before 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction — "of  which,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  the  style  is  unambiguous  and  the  date  unquestionable."  At  this 
day,  the  Constantinopolitans  point  out  the  gate  by  which  the  troops 
of  Muscovy  are  to  enter ;  while  the  Russians  would  march  with  an 
enthusiasm,  like  that  of  the  crusaders,  to  take  possession  of  the 
claimed  inheritance  of  Ivan.    • 

The  acquisitions  of  the  "  Northern  Colossus,"  within  the  last  eighty 
years,  are  equal  to  all  the  territory  it  held  previously  in  Europe. 
Since  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  its  population  has  increased 
from  fifteen  to  sixty-five  millions.  Its  acquisitions  from  Sweden 
are  greater  than  that  kingdom  as  now  existing ;  from  Poland,  almost 
equal  in  extent  to  the  Austrian  empire ;  from  Turkey  in  Europe, 
greater  than  Prussia,  not  counting  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  ;  from 
Turkey,  in  Asia,  equal  to  the  smaller  German  states ;  from  Persia, 
equal  to  England  ;  in  Tartary,  equal  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece, 
Italy  and  Spain.     The  frontiers  of  the  empire  have  been  advanced, 


immediate  connection  with  those  semi-ci\rilized  Orientals,  where  she  is  striving,  by  vast 
commercial  relationships,  to  make  up  the  deKciency  caused  by  her  limited  maritime  re- 
sources :  elegant  fofma  of  refined  society,  and  its  genial  influences,  accompany  her.  For 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  most  learned,  accomplished,  scientific  men,  are  around 
her  every  step;  that  schools,  those  sure  fountains,  or  divine  rivulets  of  liberty,  vinue  and 
happiness,  spring  up  along  the  way  of  her  majestic  march ;  and  that,  wherever  her 
banner  floats,  there  is  securely  planted  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer. 

"Leaving  aside  invidious  comparisons  between  Greek,  Roman,  Mahometan,  and  Pro- 
testant religions— each  in  their  results  manifesting  some  virtue  superior  to  the  other — let 
us  think  for  a  moment  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  eff*ect  of  schools,  steam,  commercial  in- 
tercourse, attention  to  agriculture,  already  felt  since  Russia's  eagle  hovered  over  the 
Tartar  plains  and  the  Caucasian  hills.  Let  us  then  ask  what  was,  and  what  has  been  for 
ages,  the  condition  of  the  Tauridian  inhabitants,  and  those  of  that  vast  chain  of  mountains 
stretching  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian.  Living  under  the  influences  of  all  that  is 
enervating  and  debasing  in  the  worst  fonns  of  Mahometan,  Hindoo,  and  Persian  creeds, 
what  intellectual  light  gleamed  over  that  deep,  dead,  heavy,  murky  sea  of  profound 
ignorance  in  which  they  were  sunk  T  What  commercial  emprise,  what  new  invention, 
what  new  discovery,  what  in  art  or  science,  has  spread  its  wings  in  those  regions,  and 
soaring,  carried  its  blessings  to  mankind  ?  The  Tartar  lives  in  his  mud  and  fell  hut,  and 
much  Tike  our  Indians,  roams  over  the  vast  prairies  or  steppes.  The  Caucasian  lives  in 
his  mounta'uichaumin'Ji  as  far  from  the  influence  of  civilization  as  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion are  from  his  dreams."  {Ctreassia ;  or,  A  Tour  to  the  Caucasus.  New-York,  1850. 
(Introd.  pp.  X.,  xi.) 
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towards  Berlin,  700  miles ;  500  towards  Constantinople ;  680  to- 
wards Stockholm ;  and  1200  towards  Teheran.  No  wonder  ^hat 
Europe,  and  especially  England,  dreads  the  extension  of  her  ^ant 
power.  Sweep  away  Persia,  and  the  main  barrier  that  protects 
India  is  removed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Britain  will  yet  have  to 
contest  with  Russia  the  possession  of  the  East ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  colossal  strength  of  Russia  will  not  obtain  a  triumph. 
In  such  an  event,  all  Asia  would  infallibly  submit  to  her  sway. 

The  idea  of  a  "  Panslavic  Empire,"  discussed  and  advocated,  of 
late  years,  among  the  Slavonians  of  Eastern  Europe,  has  been  em- 
braced with  enthusiasm  by  Nicholas.  He  would  have  all  the 
Slavonic  people  gather  around  Russia  as  their  head,  and  form  an 
empire  that  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe.  Other 
schemes  of  securing  the  rule  of  the  Slavonic  race,  have  been  advo- 
cated, which  contemplate  the  establishment  of  two  or  more  Slavonic 
nationalities.  Nicholas'  scheme  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  likely 
to  be  effected ;  but,  if  executed,  it  must  almost  of  necessity  result  in 
the  loss  of  freedom  among  all  the  Slavonian  nations.  The  late  re- 
volution in  Hungary  put  a  stop,  for  a  time,  to  all  speculation  on  the 
subject;.  How  the  contest  terminated  is  too  well  known ;  but^ 
while  it  was  still  waging,  a  writer  on  the  Slavonic  movement  pro- 
claimed, perhaps  with  prophetic  truth,  "  Should  the  Russians  win  the 
day,  then  there  will  be  a  ranslavic  empire  in  right  earnest ;  the  Czar, 
overruling  decrepit  Austna  like  a  master,  will  place  his  foot  upon 
Constantinople,  and  look  scowlingly  towards  the  European  "West; 
and  this  state  of  things  will  continue  till  the  coming  blow  shall  be 
struck  that  shall  shiver  Russia  itself  in  pieces,  and  proclaim  a  new 
era  for  the  enfranchised  world."* 

(To  b«  coDtiDiied.) 

*  The  Slavonian!  of  Europe  number  78,691,000,  who  are,  with  the  exception  of  190,000 
Poles,  of  Cracow,  and  Wends,  of  Saxony,  distributed,  in  Russia  (53,502,000),  Austria 
(16,791,000),  Prussia  (2,108,000),  and  Turkey  (6,100,000.)  Of  late  years,  the  Slaroniaas 
have  been  thinkine  and  writing  of  their  political  regeneration.  Two  theories  on  the 
mode  of  effecting  this  regeneration  have  been  proposed ;  the  one,  what  is  called  Pan- 
slavism  ;  the  other,  a  separation  into  distinct  nationalities. 

The  idea  of  Panslavism  was,  in  iu  origin,  purely  literary.  Its  father  is  John  Keilar^ 
a  Slovak  scholar  of  Hungary,  who  proposed  (first  in  1828)  that  the  Slavonic  literati  of 
every  nation  should  establish  a  Kternry  reciprocity  by  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  dialect  of  their  common  tongue,  whence  in  time  a  common  literary  language  and  li- 
terature might  be  formed  ;  a  result  which  could  easily  be  reached,  since  these  dialects, 
as  he  proved,  differ  from  each  other  no  more  than  did  the  dialects  of  the  ancient  Greek. 

No  sooner  was  the  idea  promulgated  than  it  gained  admirers  and  supporters  in  every 
part  of  ihe  Slavonic  world.  By  none  was  it  received  more  favorably  than  by  the  Csar, 
who,  however,  substituted  for  literary  Panslavism,  political  Panslavism  under  the  piid- 
ance  of  Russia.  The  idea  met  with  universal  favor  in  Russia  itself,  and  not  a  few  «  the 
Slavonians  of  Austria  embraced  it,  though  not,  perhaps,  iu  the  sense  of  Nicholas. 

The  theorvjof  a  separation  of  the  Slavic  peoples  into  several  distinct  nationalities  owes 
its  origin  to  x)r.  Gai^  an  Ulyrian,  who  proposed  (first  in  1836)  the  consolidation  of  the 
several  Ortcco-Slavonic  nauons  of  the  extreme  south,  Austrian  and  Turkish,  into  one 
•tate,  to  be  called  Crreat  Illyria.  A  strong  feeling  soon  arose  among  all  these  nations 
in  favor  of  the  proposition,  and  men  began  to  talk  in  earnest  and  with  hope  about  the 
future  nationality.  A  similar  notion  found  earnest  advocates  among  the  Tchekhish-Sla- 
vonians,  who  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  similar  state  among  the  Western  Slavo- 
nians. Publications  on  the  subject  were  distributed  far  and  wide ;  in  which  was  advo- 
cated the  formation  of  four  separate  nationalities:  1st,  the  Illyrico-Slavonian ;  9d,  the 
Tchekhish-Slavonian ;  3d,  the  Polish  Slavonian,  embracing  Poland  as  it  was  before  the 
partitions;  4th,  the  Rnsso-Slavonian,  comprehending  the  other  peoples  of  the  Slavonic  race. 

Intermediate  between  these  two  schemee  ia  m  third,  which  proposed  to  arrange  the  SU- 
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The  history  of  that  portion  of  this  Union  of  which  it  is  my  purpose 
to  speak,  is,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  parts  of  America,  shrouded 
in  very  great  doubt,  prior  to  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  While 
some  of  the  most  learned  and  capable  historians  uphold  the  claims 
of  the  Northmen  or  Icelanders,  to  its  discovery,  with  a  great  amount 
of  zeal  and  ability,  there  are  also  others  equally  learned,  who  sustain 
the  attempts  made  by  the  Welsh,  to  prove  themselves  its  first  discov- 
erers and  settlers.  There  are  still  others  who  defend  the  claims  of 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  Asia.  The  writer  of  this  article  will  not 
essay  to  turn  his  feeble  pen  to  the  fruitless  and  wearisome  task  of  in- 
quiring as  to  which  of  these  classes  of  writers  are  right,  and  which 
wrong,  in  their  views  upon  this  point,  because  none  of  their  opinions 
could,  even  if  satisfactorily  established,  throw  any  very  great  light 
upon  the  early  history  of  Virginia. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  touch,  at  any  great  length,  upon  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus,  for  they  have  been  celebrated  by  the  mighty  pen 
of  an  Irving,  and  by  many  other  writers,  who,  though  not  so  celebra- 
ted as  he,  yet  have  been,  by  no  means,  of  small  talents. 

vonians  into  two  great  empires :  1st.  A  reformed  Russian,  iuclading  all  the  territories  now 
possessed  by  the  Czar,  except  Poland,  in  place  of  which  it  was  to  take  the  Slavonic 
countries  of  Turkey ;  2d.  A  reformed  Austrian,  including  the  present  population  of  Aus- 
tria, not  the  Italians,  however,  and  the  Poles.  The  discussion  of  all  tliese  schemes  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  Hungary,  'the  result 
of  that  contest  shows,  that  neither  the' 'Austrian  Bmperor  nor  the  Czar  will  suffer  tbn 
scheme  of  several  distinct  nationalities  to  be  carried  into  execution*  There  remains, 
therefore,  only  that  of  Panslavism,  to  the  carrying  out  of  which  idea,  in  a  political  no  less 
than  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  Czar  wdl,  no  doubt,  apply,  for  the  future,  his  best 
energies. 

The  literature  of  the  Slayooians  has  been  yery  little  known  to  the  western  world ;  but 
it  now  begins  to  be  understood  that  it  is  as  old,  but  little  less  extensive,  and  as  peculiar  as 
the  literature  of  the  Germans.  Those  who  should  know,  assert,  that  no  language  ever 
spoken  is  snore  highly  organized  than  the  Slavonic,  not  excepting  even  the  ancient  Greek. 
It  possesses  "numerous  declensions,  an  ablative  case,  a  dual  number,  a  patronymic  ter- 
mination, diminutive  and  augmentatiye  nouns,  frequentative  and  inceptive  verbs,  various 
preterit  and  future  tenses,  inflexicws  of  verbs  reuderinf  proooons  unnecessary,  unlimited 
powers  of  compounding  words,  and  a  host  of  serviceable  particles ;  besides  all  which,  it  in- 
cludes every  articulate  human  sound  known,  except  the  English  ik."  The  literature  is 
represented  as  rich,  and  peculiarly  original ;  nay,  some  of  its  admirers  assert  that  it  is 
even  superior  to  the  Teutonic  or  German.  This  whole  subject  respecting  the  Slavonic 
race  ana  its  recent  polirical  strivings,  is  well  treated  in  the  North  British  Review,  for 
August,  1849,  in  an  interesting  article,  entided,  "  The  Slavonians  and  Bastern  Europe." 
I 
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A  few  lines  on  the  voyages  of  Columbus  will  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  reach  the  point  at  which  I  shall  first  aim,  namely,  at 
the  first  settlement  of  Virginia  by  white  men.  It  is  known  to  all, 
even  to  the  school-boy  of  not  a  dozen  summers,  that  Columbus  first 
discovered  Guanahani,  or  Cat  Island,  one  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1492.  But  he  did  not  extend  his  voyage  at  this 
time  to  the  continent  of  America,  seeming  to  be  satisfied,  for  the  pre^ 
sent  at  least,  to  have  even  reached  one  of  the  adjacent  islands.  He 
could  not,  however,  have  been  then  aware  that  the  main  continent  lay 
80  adjacent  to  the  newly -found  isle,  but  yet  he  doubtless  then  had 
suspicions  aroused,  the  which  were  finally  verified  by  subsequent  vi- 
sits. Yet,  in  his  many  and  varied  wanderings,  he  never  once,  strange 
to  say,  visited  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  entered  into  trade  or  treaty 
with  her  tawny  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1496,  Henry  VIL,  then  king 
of  England,  granted  authority  to  ,John  Cabot,  a  native  of  the  water- 
abounding  city  of  Venice,  but  who  had,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
been  a  citizen  of  Great  Britain,  to  navigate  all  seas,  with  his  three 
sons,  and  to  take  possession  of  all  unoccupied  countries  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  England.  He  set  sail  in  the  early  part  of  1497,  and  soon 
afterwards  came  upon  a  cold  and  barren  region,  which  he  then  knew 
not.  but  which  future  events  have  clearly  proven  to  be  either  the 
coasts  of  Labrador,  and  the  other  parts  of  northern  British  America, 
or  those  of  Greenland.  At  any  rate,  he  returned  to  Europe,  dissatis- 
fied with  what  he  imagined  to  be  his  great  want  of  success,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  man  who  had,  or  rather,  who  should, 
lay  open  to  the  admiring  and  wondering  eyes  of  a  whole  world,  a  new 
world,  as  it  were ;  for,  till  then,  but  little  if  any  idea  did  they  have  of 
its  existence. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  begin  with  the  period  when  sober  facts 
first  take  the  place  of  conjecture.  In  1584,  the  first  expedition,  set 
on  foot  by  Raleigh  for  the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  the  liberal 
grant  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  set  sail  from  England,  in  the 
month  of  April,  unSer  the  command  of  captains  Amidas  and  Bar- 
low. It  comprised  but  two  small  vessels,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
following  July  that  they  reached  the  coasts  of  Florida,  without 
making  any  stay,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  great  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther. They  soon  reached  the  coast  of  North-Carolina,  and  landed  on 
the  island  of  Wococoon,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
which  was  in  the  vicinity,  of  that  terror  to  even  modem  sailors, 
Cape  Hatteras.  Here  they  remained  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
and  sailed  a  short  distance  up  Albemarle  Sound,  until  they  reached 
the  Island  of  Roanoke,  where  they  met  wjth  very  great  hospitalities, 
not  only  at  the  hands  of  the  common  and  lower  orders  of  the  Indians 
who  inhabited  that  newly-discovered  spot,  but  also  from  the  kind  and 
hospitable  spouse  of  his  tawny  highness,  and  even  the  Indian  king 
himself  The  party  now  returned  to  England,  bearing  with  them  va- 
rious articles  which  were  used  by  the  Indians  for  different  purposes, 
and  also  several  of  the  natives  themselves,  who  created  quite  aa  ex- 
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dtement  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  that  kingdom.  The  captains 
and  other  chief  men  among  the  daring  adventurers,  (for  such  they 
were  the«  considered,)  waited  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  gave  her 
glowing  and  picturesque  accounts  of  the  country,  the  rich  soil,  glori- 
ous climate,  varied  scenery  of  mountain,  plain,  river,  and  sea,  noble 
streams,  forests  and  mountains,  the  boldness  and  careful  nature,  but 
yet  the  kind  feelings,  confidence,  simplicity,  and  want  of  suspicion  of 
ka  natives,  &c.  6z^, 

The  Queen  became  delighted  and  even  charmed  with  this  newly- 
found  land  of  plenty,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  name,  at  once  express- 
ive of  both  its  virgin  purity,  and  of  the  state  of  virginity  and  single 
*  blessedness  in  which  she  then  was.  This  title  was,  for  many  years, 
applied  to  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  but  its 
extent  has  been  diminishing  for  a  great  period,  until  it  now  embraces 
but  the  state  known  by  that  nam^,.and  which  is  only  a  mere  tithe  of 
the  former  Vii^'nia,  which  embraced  within  itself  a  space  greater  in 
size  than  many  a  rich  kingdom  of  the  old  world. 

After  a  few  months*  stay  in  England,  the  expedition  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  spot  so  lately  laid  open  to  their  wondering  eyes.  Their 
Bumbers  were  greatly  increased,  for  their  fleet  was  now  composed, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  of  .no  less  than  seven  vessels,  of  all 
sizes,  instead  of  the  two  tiny  barks  in  which  they  had  formerly  em- 
barked. The  command  was  given  to  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who 
was  a  near  relative  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  projector  of  the  expe- 
dition. They  carried  with  them  all  the  necessary  articles  for  the 
foundation  of  a  colony,  the  great  wish  of  Sir  Walter,  which  he,  alas ! 
was  destined  never  to  accomplish. 

They  sailed  by  the  way  of  the  West-Indies,  and  in  the  course  of 
tiieir  outward  voyage,  captured  several  richly-laden  Spanish  prizes, 
and  in  a  few  months  arrived  at  Roanoke  Island,  at  the  opening  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  the  same  which  they  had  visited  the  year  previous. 
Here  it  was  that  they  determined  to  establish  the  colony,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  men  were  left  for  that  purpose,  with  all  the 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry,  &c.  Before  we  leave  this  co- 
lony, it  will  not,  we  think,  be  improper  to  give  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  the  extreme  hostility  manifested  towards  the  settlers  of  Vir- 
ginia by  the  aborigines  at  an  early  period.  During  the  stay  of  Gren- 
ville, an  Indian,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  or  the  English  before  his 
eyes,  sto!e  from  one  of  the  adventurers  a  silver  eup^  and  because  he 
did  not  instantly  give  it  up,  when  commanded  to  do  so,  the  village 
in  which  the  theft  was  committed  was,  by  order  of  Grenville,  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  the  trop  of  com  in  the  vicinity  destroyed.  This 
truly  great  and  merciless  punishment  for  a  simple  petty  act  of  theft  by 
an  untutored  and  heathen  savage,  and  that  punishment  inflicted  by  a 
pretended  civilized  and  merciful  Christian,  left  revenge  and  hatred  im- 
printed deeply  within  the  hearts  of  the  Indians,  as  subsequent  events 
fully  proved.  The  colony  was  left  under  the  government  of  Ralph 
Lanes  a  man  of  great  skill  and  experience  in  both  military  and  nauti- 
cal affairs,  but  of  little  skill  in  husbandry.  The  settlers,  not  in  the 
habit  of  raising  their  food  by  the  labor  of  their  own  bands,  relied 
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mainly  for  support  upon  the  supplies  left  by  their  companions,  aad 
these  being  soon  exhausted  by  their  prodigality,  they  were  forced  to 
depend  upon  the  natives,  who,  not  looking  upon  them  wiUi  an  eye  at 
all  friendly,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  assist  them.  The  Engliah, 
being  obliged  to  obtain  food  in  some  way,  or  starve,  set  to  work  to 
force  the  Indians  to  grant  them  the  necessary  provisions.  The  latter 
returned  force  by  force,  and  for  some  time  the  two  races  were  en- 
gaged in  a  bloody  war.  The  English,  though  finally  victors  in  liio 
strife,  were  worse  off  as  regarded  food  at  its  close,  than  they  had  been 
at  the  beginning ;  for  the  conquered  Indians,  knowing  as  they  did  tke 
object  of  their  antagonists,  took  good  care  to  destroy  all  their  sup- 
plies except  what  they  absolutely  needed,  and  thus,  in  a  certain  mode,  * 
"  carried  the  war  into  Africa."  The  colonists.were  nearly  redueed  to 
the  greatest  depths  of  famine,  and  many  of  their  number  were  upon 
the  point  of  death,  when  the  arrival  upon  their  coast  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  with  a  pleniiful  stock  of  provisions,  added  new  life  to  their 
movements.  At  the  request  and  entreaties  of  Lane  and  the  remiun- 
der  of  the  colonists.  Sir  Francis  received  them  on  board  his  fleet,  and 
they  returned  once  more  to  England,  having  been  resident  in  the  co- 
lony for  about  twelve  months,  and  having  become  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  it  during  that  period.  Thus  perished  ignobly,  the  first 
settlement  made  by  Englishmen  in  North-America,  and  this,  too> 
nearly  100  years  after  its  first  discovery.  It  was  in  the  brief  exi^ 
ence  of  this  short-lived  station,  that  the  English  first  learned  the  use 
of  the  "  weed,"  which  has  become  so  well  known,  and  so  extensively 
used  throughout  the  whole  world,  civilized  as  well  as  savage,  and 
which  may  be  truly  styled  the  staple  of  Virginia.  They  earned  tlua 
article  over  with  tiiem  to  the  mother  country,  and  her  inhabitants 
also  were  shortly  induced  to*  indulge  in  its  use,  and  very  soon  cai^es 
of  it  were  shipped  to  supply  the  demand,  which  was  then  increasing, 
and  has  continued  to  increase,  to  this  day.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  who  began  importing  it  lai^eiy  into 
Great  Britain,  and  by  this  traffic  he  realized  an  immense  amount  of 
money. 

It  was  but  some  few  weeks  after  the  visit  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
relief  ship,  that  Sir  Richard  Grenville  arrived  with  sevefal  vessels; 
and  finding  no  ons  upon  the  island,  and  unwilling  even  to  seem  to 
have  abandoned  the  project  of  forming  a  settlement  there,  he  left  fif- 
teen men,  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions,  and  all  other  necessary 
articles,  and  returned  to  England.  The  next  year,  Raleigh  sent  out  a 
large  expedition  to  his  dear  colony,  which  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
been  to  hini  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  The  command  of  this 
expedition  was  given  to  Captain  John  White,  who  appears,  from  all 
Uie  varied  accounts  given  of  him,  to  have  been  a  most  excellent  and' 
worthy  man.  By  this  expedition,  was  sent  over  a  charter  for  a  city, 
to  be  named  after  its  illustrious  founder,  Raleigh.  Captain  White 
was  also  named  the  governor  of  this  city.  The  company  first  touched 
at  the  Island  of  Roanoke,  for  the  purpose  of  communing  with  the 
small  band  left  there  by  Grenville,  and  to  render  them  assistance,  if 
they  might  need  any.     Not  one  of  these  fifteen  poor  unfortunates 
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was  ever  discovered  alive,  nor  could  their  fate  be  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Owing  -to  the  refusal  of  the  naval  officer  to 
unite  with  him  in  his  explorations  and  wanderings^  Governor  White 
was  forced  to  relinquish  all  hope  whatever  of  founding  the  city  and 
colony  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  establish  by  Baleigh,  and  re- 
mained, during  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  America,  upon  the  Island  of 
Roanoke.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Dale,  gave  birth  to  an  infant,  the  first 
diild  bom  of  white  parents  in  the  country,  and  who  was  most  appro- 
priately named,  after  her  native  soil,  Virginia.  After  remaining  in 
the  country  some  months,  White  sailed  over  to  England,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  colonists,  who,  wished  him  to  procure  supplies  for  them. 
He  left  behind  some  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  intending  to  return 
and  assist  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  nionths.  When  he  arrived  in 
England,  he  found  all,  from  the  meanest  subject  to  the  Queen  herself, 
engaged  with  Ae  greatest  zeal,  upon  plans  of  repelling  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  andHt  was  several  montns  before  he  could  obtain  even  two 
vessels,  laden  with  supplies.  With  these  he  set  sail ;  but  soon  meet- 
ing with  a  Spanish  force  superior  to  his  own,  he  became  engaged  with 
k,  and  was  too  much  injured  to  proceed  any  further.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  was  unable  to  get  even  necessary  repairs  performed, 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  After  the  vessels  were  prepared  for  their 
voyage,  White  was  destined  to  suffer  still  greater  delay,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  transfer  by  Raleigh  of  his  possessions  in  America  to  a 
company  in  England,  among  whom  was  Richard  Hakluy  t,  the  skilful 
editor  of  a  great  number  of  books  of  travel.  In  consequence  of  these 
and  other  delays,  it  was  three  years  before  Governor  White  was  en- 
abled to  re- visit  the  colony,  and  carry  back  the  aid  for  which  he  had 
been  sent.  His  arrival  was  too  late,  for  not  one  of  the  settlers  was 
to  be  seen.  Their  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  fort  was 
erected,  witfi  the  word  "  Croatan"  carved  upon  it,  indicating,  in  all 
pi^bability,  the  point  whither  they  had  gone.  White  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  this  spot,  but  repeated  tempests  drove  him  from  the 
coast,  and  he  was  forced  either  to  return  to  England,  or  to  endanger 
his  own  life,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  others.  His  duty 
to  himself,  and  his  remaining  family,  impelled  him  to  the  latter 
course,  which  he  pursued,  and  he  arrived  in  safety  in  England.  On 
the  return  of  Governor  White  to  England,  tl\p  company,  greatly 
shocked  by  the  awful  tidings  he  brought  concerning  the  colony,  seem 
to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  found  a  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  have  left  the  colonists  to  their  fate.  Not  thus  was  it 
with  Walter  Raleigh.  He  still  nourished  the  hope  and  belief  that  a 
colony  would  yet  be  founded  upon  the  shores  of  Virginia.  According 
to  creditable  authority,  he  sent  no  less  than  five  successive  messengers 
to  America,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  colonists ;  but  in  vain.  All  efforts 
at  colonization  seem  now  to  have  been  abandoned  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
America  was  first  discovered,  not  an  Englishman  was  to  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  this  hemisphere — nor,  indeed,  was  there  to  be  met 
with  in  Virginia  a  white  man  of  any  nation.  It  seemed  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  God,  that  this  country  should  not  be  settled  by 
white  men. 
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ART.  m-THE  RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCES  OF  BAIL-ROADS  AND 
MANUFACTORIES. 

In  one  of  the  closing  pages  of  Mr.  Mackay's  very  clever  work  oa 
th,e  United  States,  he  remarks  : — 

"  If  the  industry  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  people,  with 
limited  means,  have  raised  England  to  her  present  pinnacle  of  great- 
ness and  glory,  what  will  the  industry  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  people  yet  effect  in  America,  when  brought  to  bear  on 
resources  almost  illimitable  1  We  have  fbrned  our  coal  and  iron  to 
account,  and  the  world  has^  by  turns,  wondered  at  and  envied  the 
result.  The  American  stock  of  coal  and  iron  is  thirty  times  as  great 
as  ours.  What  will  be  the  fabric  of  material  greatness  which  will 
spring  from  resour(^s  thirty  times  as  great  as  ours  1" 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Cobden,  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party  in 
England,  whose  opinions,  as  a  statesman  and  a  practical  manufac- 
turer, arc  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  said  to  an  American 
calico  printer :  "  The  United  States  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  raw 
cotton ;  and  the  central  coal  measures  of  her  great  valley,  where 
materials,  power  and  subsistence  can  be  combined  with  the  greatest 
possible  economy  of  human  labor,  will  soon  attract  capital  and  skill, 
and  become  the  chief  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture." 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Webster,  "  The  Mississippi  valley  will  soon 
be  America." 

Now,  if  we  are  to  have  such  an  immense  population  in  thU 
America,  and  if  we  are  to  make  such  progress  in  the  chief  depart- 
ments of  skilled  industry,  it  is  worth  while  to  regard,  closely,  the  in- 
fluences that  will  direct  the  location  of  this  population,  and  their 
artificial  means  of  communication  and  interchange  with  each  other 
and  with  other  countries. 

As  long  as  our  government  offers  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
for  sale  at  the  price  of  two  days'  labor  for  each  acre,  our  agricultural 
districts  will  not  be  peopled  densely,  and  the  immensity  of  our  agricul- 
tural surplus  products,  creating  an  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  will 
soon  force  us  into  the  processes  of  refining  and  condensing  these  pro- 
ducts. Even  now,  we  are  compelled  to  turn  the  grass  into  beef,  and 
the  com  into  pork.    We  cannot  much  longer  import  salt  from  Liver- 

Eool,  and  send  it  back  to  the  same  point  for  sale,  even  if  put  in 
arrels  of  beef  and  pork.  What  of  our  surplus  is  bulky,  we  must 
compress ;  what  is  perishable,  we  must  change  into  other  forms. 
By  getting  rid  of  the  refuse  and  perishable  parts  of  this  surplus,  by 
improvements  in  our  refining  tools,  by  a  systematic  division  of 
labor,  and  by  shortening  the  routes  of  transit,  we  can  take  the  ulti- 
mate, and,  therefore,  the  best  markets  of  the  world. 

The  physics  of  our  valley  clearly  indicate  that  our  northern  dis- 
tricts will  chiefly  be  appropriated  to  the  production  of  the  cereals, 
and  the  southern  to  that  of  sugar  and  the  fibrous  staples ;  while  the 
people  of  the  centre,  and  where  out  great  natural  cross-roads  meet. 
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will  be  engaged  in  the  combination  of  these  rude  staples  with  their 
rude  coals,  minerals  and  subsistence.  The  coals,  iron  ore,  and 
grasses,  being  more  ponderous,  will  attract  the  wheat  on  the  one  side 
and  the  cotton  on  the  other.  Besides,  in  northern  latitudes,  the 
climate  is  too  severe,  and  the  atmosphere  too  highly  charged  with 
electricity,  for  the  easy  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics;  and,  in  the 
southern  latitudes,  the  climate  is  too  enervating  for  contmuous  labor 
in  mills  and  workshops. 

At  this  centre,  then,  towards  which  nearly  all  the  great  rivers  of 
the  valley  converge,  will  be  the  presses,  the  planes,  the  crucibles,  and 
all  the  other  reducing  and  purifying  instruments  required  in  the  pre- 
paration of  our  surplus  products  for.  distant  markets.  When  we  have 
winnowed  out  the  chaff;  when  the  dirt  has  fallen  through  the  sieve  ; 
when  we  have  taken  off  the  bark  and  the  sap  ;  when  we  are  extensive- 
ly using  labor-saving  and  hand-multiplying  machines,  we  shall  find 
our  best  markets  with  the  people  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  use 
such  machines. 

In  the  economy  of  nature,  like  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  unlike, 
and  the  most  valuable  results  are  obtained  from  their  combination. 
So,  in  society,  the  strong  associates  with  the  weak,  and  the  story 
of  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  illustrates  the  principle.  The  man  of 
capital  loans  to  him  who  has  less  than  he  needs,  and  the  man  of  skill 
exchanges  with  him  who  lacks  skill.  "Two  of  a  trade,"  says  the 
proverb,  "can  never  agree,"  because,  indeed,  they  have  nothing  to 
exchange  with  each  other,  and  the  marriage  of  man  with  man  would 
not  be  more  barren  of  increase  than  the  continuous  union  of  the 
energetic  machine-using  European  with  the  equally  energetic  and 
machine-using  American. 

Our  great  advantages  in  the  convenience  and  excellence  of  our 
minerals,  motive  powers  and  subsistence;  in  our  light  taxes  and 
perfect  security  to  person  and  property,  will  enable  us  to  drive  out 
all  competition  in  home  markets  for  all  the  coarser  metallic  and  tex- 
tile fabrics.  The  surplus  that  we  may  have  to  exchange  for  tea,  cof- 
fee, spices,  and  whatever  cannot  be  acclimated  at  home,  must  be 
forwarded  and  distributed  with  the  utmost  economy.  We  must 
secure  high  wages  and  profits  to  our  machine-tenders,  and  to  those 
who  furnish  materials  and  food,  and  to  home  carriers  by  perfecting 
the  instruments  and  shortening  the  routes  of  transit.  In  very 
many  instances  we  are  now  employing  far  more  labor  and  capital  in 
extra  transportation  than  would  be  required  in  .the  processes  of  con- 
version at  home. 

Our  best  markets,  then,  must  be  with  the  people  who  do  not  use 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  who  have  not  skill  and  energy  equal  to 
our  own.  These  people  live  on  the  southern  Atlantic,  the  Indian  and 
the  Pacific  oceans.  They  now  buy  our  cotton,  hemp,  and  provisions, 
and  pay  the  heavy  cost  of  circuitous  carriage  and  multiplied  factorages. 
We  must,  and  shall,  enlarge  these  markets  and  sustain  our  present 
high  rates  of  capital  and  labor  by  reductions  in  carriage  and  in  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  middle-men. 

In  this  country,  the  officers  of  government,  with  their  retainer8,%can 
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never  l)uild  up  a  city ;  and  our  rail-roads  can  never  be  located  ckiefly 
to  facilitate  military  operations.  The  position  of  both,  the  extent  of 
the  one  and  the  profits  of  the  other,  will  be  the  result  of  material 
causes;  on  the  exertion  of  individuals  pursuing  individual  objects,  and 
who  look  for  support  and  profit  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  production, 
classification,  or  carriage. 

No  city  here  can  expect  great  progress  unless  it  either  fabricates 
or  assorts.  New-Orleans,  perhaps,  has  now  an  excess  of  population 
for  the  "  commission  business"  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  We  now 
send  our  rude  staples  chiefly  to  one  foreign  port,  from  which  the 
vessels  of  the  carriers  generally  return  in  ballast.  The  products  of 
these  staples  are  classified  and  distributed  at  Liverpool,  and  the 
equivalents  of  these  staples  are  received  in  and  assorted  at  New- 
York,  and,  therefore,  Liverpool  and  New- York  increase  rapidly,  and 
New-Orleans  can  hardly  hold  her  own. 

When  we  condense  and  combine  these  staples  at  home,  our  dty 
factors  will  not  only  receive  larger  commissions  on  more  valuable 
commodities,  but  will  give  employment  to  a  host  of  assorters  and 
carriers.  The  variety  of  exports  will  be  directly  and  more  speedily 
exchanged  for  an  equal  variety  of  imports,  which,  in  the  processes  of 
assortment  and  distribution,  will  give  equal  profits,  and  employ  an 
equal  amount  of  labor. 

If  these  general  views  are  correct,  cannot  we  say  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  ; 

Firstj  That  the  chief  rail-roads  in  this  level  valley  mast  run  north- 
wardly and  southwardly ;  connect  districts  of  different  climates,  and 
of  exchangeable  products,  and  facilitate  the  combination  of  northern 
and  southern  staples  with  the  convenient  coals,  minerals  and  subsist- 
ence on  the  lower  sections  of  the  Ohio,  Green,  Wabash,  Illinois  and 
Missouri  rivers,  that  descend  towards  one  common  centre,  and  furnish 
the  cheapest  possible  means  of  transporting  heavy,  bulky  and  cheap 
materials  ? 

Second,  That  the  roads  now  made,  or  in  progress,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  westwardly,  are  sufficient  connections  with  that  sea- 
board and  with  Europe ;  and  that  our  most  strenuous  efforts  should  be 
directed,  first  to  improve  and  increase  our  home  means  of  intercom- 
munication and  interchange,  and  then  to  connect  our  manufacturing 
centre  by  the  shortest  practicable  route  with  our  best  seaport  on  the 
Pacific? 

Third,  When  our  natural  highways  are  improved,  and  the  most 
suitable  artificial  highways  have  been  constructed ;  when  we  haye 
turned  our  physical  resources  and  skill  to  the  most  account;  our  great 
cities  will  be  the  great  workshops  on  and  near  our  central  coal  fields, 
where  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  ordinary  fabrics  can  be  collect- 
ed and  combined  with  the  greatest  economy  of  human  labor ;  and, 
next,  at  one  or  more  points  where  the  products  of  those  workshops 
are  gathered  and  assorted  for  distant  markets  ? 

If  our  rivers  are  not  improved  to  cheapen  freights,  and  a  rail-road 
is  not  constructed  to  quicken  travel  to  New-Orleans,  we  must  be  con- 
nected with  all  the  Atlantic  markets  by  routes  through  our  seaboard 
cities.     At  the  eastern  terminus  on  the  Mississippi  River  of  the  most 
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fevorable  route  to  the  Pacific,  whether  at  New. Orleans,  St.  Louis,  or 
some  intermediate  point,  there  will  be,  eventually,  the  great  city  of 
America,  because  it  will  be  the  chief  point  for  the  assortment  of  the 
surplus  products  of  one  or  many  hundred  millions  of  hands,  and 
hand-multiplying  machines,  and  of  the  returning  equivalents  from  the 
many  millions  of  xmskiUed  laborers  on  the  Southern  Atlantic,  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans. 

X>f  the  twenty-nine  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  not  five 
millions  are  directly  employed  in  and  supported  by  manufactures — 
not  three  millions  are  operatives.  These  few  machine-tenders  are 
now  controlling  the  markets  of  the  world  in  iron,  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics.  *'  They  have  raised  England,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mackay, 
"  to  her  present  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  glory."  We  need  fewer 
hands  to  effect  the  same  results.  To  say  nothing  of  our  natural  in- 
crease, we  shall,  in  the  next  twenty  years,  receive  from  manufactur- 
ing Europe  more  weavers,  spinners  and  hammer-men  than  now  fill 
the  workshops  of  Great  Britain.  With  their  aid  we  shall  work  up  our 
cotton  at  home,  and  instead  of  exporting  a  staple  valued  at  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  we  shall  export  its  products  valued  at  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  to  a  great  extent,  by  southwardly  and 
westwardly  routes. 

The  cost  of  connecting  the  coal  fields  and  the  manufectures  of  Eng- 
land with  tide  water,  by  rail-roads  and  canals,  with  all  their  appur- 
tenances, has  already  exceeded  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
This  enormous  investment  has,  on  the  whole,  yielded  large  dividends, 
and  been  productive  of  immense  benefits  to  England. 

To  connect  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Appalachian  coal  field  with 
tide  water,  we  have,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  expended,  directly  and 
indirectly,  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  savings  in  fuel  made 
thereby  to  one  city  alone,  New- York,  are  more  than  enough  to  pay  a 
yearly  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  on  that  expenditure. 

Now,  in  view  of  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  carriage  on  materials  and  products,  and  to  connect  a  few  energetic, 
skilful  and  machine-using  people,  with  many  unskilled  consumers, 
what  an  insignificant  sum  is  seventy -five  or  twice  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  if  its  expenditure  will  connect  our  present  and  pros- 
pective workshops  with  the  markets  aflbrded  by  the  many  millions  of 
field  laborers  on  the  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans ! 


ART.  IV.-THOUGHTS  ON  A  RAH-ROAD  SYSTEM  FOR  NEW-0R1EAN8. 

(No.  III.) 

The  rail-roads  suggested  in  the  preceding  article  were  predi- 
cated on  what  may  bo  defined  commercial  geography,  and  bore  re- 
ference chiefly  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  products  of  our  agriculture. 
Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  to  whose  public 
spirit  and  ability  the  South  and  West  are  very  deeply  indebted,  has, 
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in  the  article  alluded  to,  reviewed  the  question  in  lights  altogether 
new;  and  while  employiug  a  set  of  premises  perfectly  distinct,  has 
arrived  at  precisely  the  same  conclusions.  Mr.  Smith  has  left  the 
application  of  his  argument  to  be  made.  It  is  indeed  with  much  dif- 
fidence that  we  comply  with  his  request  in  adding  either  nt)te  or  com- 
ment to  his  admirable  letter ;  but  it  would  be  at  once  disingenuous 
and  impertinent  to  be  so  insensible  to  the  compliment  as  to  deny 
the  request. 

There  are  two  species  of  exchanges,  those  of  agriculture,  and  those 
of  manufacture.  The  first  of  these  have  for  their  origin  difference 
of  climate — for,  of  course,  exchange  must  always  depend  on  variety 
of  production — and,  consequently,  following  a  line  of  varying  latitude, 
they  will  pursue  a  course  bearing  northerly  and  southerly.  Such, 
then,  is  the  direction  of  roads  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  in 
this  great  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  lines  of  artificial  exchanges  depend,  however,  on  different 
grounds.  First,  for  the  producing  points. — Political  economy  re- 
duces this  to  a  nutshell :  "  The  coals,  iron-ore  and  natural  grasses," 
says  Mr.  Smith,  "  being  more  ponderous,  will  attract  the  wheat  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  cotton  on  the  other."  Coals  (or  water-power) 
and  corn,  must  locate  the  cotton  manufacture ;  coals,  corn,  and  iron, 
when  combined,  must  locate  manufactures  of  all  kinds.  So  small 
and  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  the  mineralogy  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  that,  while  all  that  is  known  of  their  mineralogy  corrobo- 
rates the  conclusions  concerning  these  states,  as  laid  down  in  my 
first  paper  from  commercial  and  agricultural  considerations,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  confine  the  application  of  Mr.  Smith's  principles  to 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Examine  the  industrial  geography  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
The  cotton  region  terminates  about  midways  in  the  latter ;  the  com 
region  proper  ends  on  aline  running  through  the  centre  of  Kentucky. 
A  belt  of  country,  including  part  of  each  state,  lies  between  those 
two  limits :  this  belt  may  be  considered  the  tobacco  region.  The 
great.  Illinois  coal-basin  runs  into  Kentucky  as  far  as  Bowling  Green, 
and  thence  across  Green  River  to  Cannalton  on  the  Ohio.  Side  by 
side  with  these  coal  measures,  are  beds  of  rich  ores,  lead,  iron,  <kc. 
The  line  of  a  Louisville  and  Memphis  rail-road  will  be  seen  by  the 
map  to  intersect  the  edges  of  the  different  beds,  running  alternately 
fjora  the  iron  to  the  coal,  from  the  coal  to  the  iron.  Now,  this  com- 
bination would,  in  any  event,  locate  the  com  and  cotton ;  but  in 
this  case  the  cotton  and  corn  are  almost  on  the  very  ground  with  the 
coal  and  iron ;  and  even,  though  they  be  not  immediately  on  it, 
there  is  Louisville,  a  great  corn  market,  at  one  end  of  the  rail-road ; 
Memphis,  a  great  cotton  market,  at  the  other.  From  the  Tennessee 
to  the  Ohio,  along  the  line  of  a  Memphis  and  Louisville  rail-road, 
will,  therefore,  spring  up  at  every  stream  a  cotton-mill,  and  at  every 
well-lying  ore-bed,  a  furnace.  These  Green  River  and  Cumberland 
sites  must,  therefore,  on  the  showing  of  Mr.  Smith's  admirable 
reasoning,  become  producing  points  of  artificial  exchanges :  the  Bir- 
minghams,  Sheffields,  Lawrences  and  Lowells  of   western   Ken- 
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tucky  and  western  Tennessee.  Nor,  be  it  observed,  is  this  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Smith  a  mere  idle  theory ;  it  is  a  philosophy  which  he  has 
based  on  facts  and  figures  ;  a  philosophy  on  which,  having  staked  his 
industry  and  wealth,  he  has  established  at  Cannalton  with  triumphant 
success.  The  producing  points  in  this  case  are,  therefore,  established 
beyond  all  cavil ;  lying  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio,  they 
simply  await  a  rail-road  to  give  them  outlets. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  inquire,  where  must  those  producing  points 
send  their  products  for  distribution  ?  Manufacturers  must  of  course 
seek  those  outlets  where  it  is  not  met  by  like  products  from  nearer 
points.  This  is  perfectly  clear,  all  else  being  equal,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  transportation  is  one  item  of  cost.  With  this  plain  premise,  let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  industrial  geography  of  the  valley.  The 
western  edge  of  the  Appalachian  coal-fields  runs  from  about  Guyan- 
dotte  on  the  Ohio  to  Huntsville  in  Alabama ;  rich  iron  ores  lying 
immediately  beside  these  beds,  the  corn  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  and 
the  cotton  of  Alabama  close  at  hand,  the  western  edge  of  the  Appa- 
lachian coal-basin  is  destined  to  furnish  sites  of  great  manufacturing 
activity.  The  Illinois  coal  measures,  accompanied  by  iron,  lead, 
breadstuffs,  &c.,  will  necessarily  bring  with  them  the  industrial 
sceptre  all  along  their  route  to  Chicago  on  the  north,  and  to  St. 
Louis  on  the  northwest.  The  coal,  and  iron,  and  zinc,  and  copper, 
and  corn  of  Southeastern  Missouri,  foreshadowing  as  by  the  liight 
of  an  eagle  the  seat  of  industrial  empire,  presents  an  impassable  bar- 
rfer  to  distribution  on  the  West.  Shut  out,  then,  by  sites  of  equal  ad- 
vantages in  all  other  respects,  and  superior  advantages  in  location, 
from  the  markets  on  the  west,  the  northwest,  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  the  south,  where,  let  me  ask,  must  those  producing  points, 
between  the  Cumberland  River  and  Green  River,  forward  their  pro- 
ductions, but  to  Louisville  for  distribution  in  the  Northeast,  and  to 
Memphis  for  distribution  in  the  Southwest  ]  Would  you  bring  them 
to  the  country  of  the  Merrimack,  where  the  raw  material  of  the  iron- 
mountain  combines  w  ith  the  cereals  of  the  Osage  to  build  up  a  'labor- 
saving'  'machine-using'  thrlfc:  would  you  bring  them  to  Huntsville, 
to  compete  with  local  advantages  of  manufactures  on  the  edges  of 
the  Appalachian  coal-field?and  iron  mines  ?  '  Our  best  markets,'  says 
Mr.  Smith,  'must  be  with  those  people  who  do  not  use  labor-saving 
machinery  ;'  and  who,  it  may  be  added,  do  not  enjoy  the  sanie  facil- 
ity of  manufacturing  elements — food,  and  raw  material.  Wher^ 
then,  must  the  manufactures  of  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
look  for  an  outlet,  but  at  the  key  of  the  great  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  outlet  to  the  agriculture  of  the  South  and  Southwest — the 
city  of  Memphis? 

With  the  producing  points  of  artificial  exchanges  situated  on  the 
edges  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  with  the  out- 
let for  the  supplies  and  demands  of  those  points  lying  by  way  of 
Louisville  on  the  northeast,  and  by  way  of  Memphis  on  the  south- 
west, there  can  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  rail-road  pointed  out  by 
these  well-attested  principles  of  Mr.  Smith.  Clearly,  his  reasonings 
suggest  a  Memphis  and  Louisville  road.     Nor  is  this  line  more  plaui- 
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ly  defined  by  the  mineralogical  geography  of  the  valley,  thin  it  is  by 
its  agricultural  relations ;  running  northerly  and  southerly,  it  con- 
nects different  degrees  of  latitude,  different  diniates,  and  different 
productions ;  it  throws  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants  for  assort-' 
ment,  the  com  of  the  North,  the  tobacco  and  hemp  of  the  middle 
belt,  the  cotton  and  sugar  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Smith's  letter  is  so  rife  with  prindples  of  varied  and  useful 
application,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  illustra- 
tion of  one  instance  of  their  point  and  force.  We  cannot,  however, 
dismiss  the  subject,  widiout  asking  whether  the  State  of  Kentucky  will 
delay  any  longer  some  energetic  action  in  a  work  that  promises,  on 
the  unquestionable  showing  of  one  of  her  very  ablest  citizens,  to  build 
up  within  her  borders  at  least  one' Pittsburgh  and  one  Lowell?  What 
will  Tennessee  do  in  the  case  ?  Will  she  grasp  at  the  iron  crown  of 
manufacture,  or  let  it  pass  away  quietly  into  the  hands  of  Missouri  1 
Louisville,  Clarksville  and  Memphis  are  quite  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  road,  and  everything  at  tliose  points  is  in  train,  awaiting  only 
the  match  to  be  put  to  it  by  New-Orleans.  The  first  and  last  ques- 
tion then,  is,  what  will  New-Orleans  do,  in  reference  to  a  Memphis 
and  Louisville  rail-road  ? 


ART.  V.-MORTALITY  AND  HYGIENE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 
fenneb'b  southern  medical  reports. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  striking  improvement  upoa  that  which 
was  published  a  year  ago  by  the  editor.  He  has  bestowed  more 
pains  upon  his  own  compositions,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  abler 
and  more  thorough  contributions  from  the  pens  of  others.  The  ar- 
rangement is  also  more  complete,  and  the  selections,  with  few  excep- 
tions, better  adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  work.  With  such  advances, 
and  the  promise  of  similar  ones  in  the  fliture,  it  is  but  fair  to  argue 
great  popularity  and  eventual  success  to  the  editor,  who  richly  de- 
serves it  for  his  assiduous  and  almost  unrequited  efforts  in  the  past  in 
aid  of  medical  literature  and  general  hygiene  throughout  the  southern 
states. 

In  all  the  leading  and  learned  professions,  the  South,  with  a  degree 
of  intelligence  and  general  merit  at  least  equal,  in  many  respects,  we 
believe,  superior,  to  that  of  the  North,  has  been  content  to  rely  upon, 
it  for  the  supply  of  her  text-books  and  authorities.  Though  a  book- 
reading,  we  have  never  become  a  book-making  people,  but  have 
rather  lefl  that  department  to  those  who  have  converted  it  into  a 
trade,  and  have  regulated  their  schedule  of  prices  more  by  the  extent 
of  sheepskin  and  gilt  lettering  than  by  the  unimportant  consideration 
of  mere  merit.  It  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say,  that  abridg- 
ments and  compilations  have  a  value  in  the  direct  ratio  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cubical  inches  contained  in  them,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 
the  number  of  ideas.     Nor  should  we  complain  so  much  if  this  were 
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all.  Our  school-books  come  to  us  from  this  quarter  often  tainted, 
dexterously  and  insidiously,  with  doctrines  which  strike  at  the  root  of 
our  institutions  and  our  security.  In  law,  we  receive  comments  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  which  put  interpretations  upon  that  in- 
strument, such  as  the  South  has  never  received,  and  as  her  statesmen 
have  always  battled  against ;  and  these  commentaries  are  the  only 
ones  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  sons,  whom  we  expect  to 
be  preserved  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  We  will  not  speak  of  the- 
ology, though,  God  knows,  that  has  been  vitiated  enough  in  the 
thousand  isms  which  have  been  tacked  on  to  it,  and  in  that  crowning 
triumph  which  is  about  to  throw  the  Bible  itself  overboard,  in  reject- 
ing its  teachings,  in  vindication  and  justification  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.  In  medicine,  things  are,  if  anything,  worse.  "  On  coming 
South,"  says  Dr.  Cartwright,  "  the  physicians  of  the  North  find  no 
such  class  of  persons  as  those  whom  they  have  mostly  studied  to  treat. 
They  not  only  find  no  complaints  arising  from  want  of  food,  clothing, 
fire,  and  the  common  necessities  of  life,  such  as  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  in  the  hospitals ;  but  they  find  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation composed  of  a  people  whose  anatomy  and  physiology  is  a 
sealed  book  to  them.  The  southern  schools,  instead  of  being  as  they 
now  are,  northern  institutions  located  at  the  South,  using  the  same 
text-books  and  echoing  the  same  doctrines,  should  take  upon  them« 
selves  its  correction,  and  have  their  own  text-books,  containing,  not 
only  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  therapeutics  applicable  to  the 
white  race  of  people,  but  the  anatomy,  physiology,  &c.,  of  the  black 
race  also.  As  soon  as  they  do  this,  the  empire  of  medical  learning 
will  come  South,  where  the  study  of  two  races  of  people  will  give 
students  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  the  one  race 
at  the  North. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  push  this  subject  any  further  at  present ; 
the  object  of  our  paper  being  siniply  an  examination  of  Dr.  Fenner's 
volume,  and  such  extracts  from  it  as  we  think  deserving  of  a  more 
general  extension  and  consideration  than  can  be  given  them  through 
his  circulation. 

The  leading  paper  in  the  series  is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  and 
embraces  a  monthly,  report  of  the  weather,  the  streets,  the  river,  the 
principal  diseases,  &;c.,  of  New-Orleans,  during  the  year  1850,  made 
up  and  condensed  from  a  daily  diary  preserved  at  his  office.  Such 
reports,  for  a  long  series  of  years  and  from  different  localities,  with 
the  admirable 'meteorological  tables  it  embodies,  would  do  more  .to 
perfect  our  knowledge  of  climatology  and  diseases  than  all  the  ele- 
mentary treatises  in  existence. 

We  pass  over  the  elaborate  report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Barton,  the  admirable  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
diseases  of  the  city  for  1850,  made  by  Dr.  Simonds,  and  the  Report 
on  Fevers,  by  Dr.  Fenner.  In  this  last  there  is  a  recapitulation, 
which  has  general  interest  enotigh  to  be  extracted  : — 

"  The  following  statistics  are  made  out  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Health  and  of  the  Charity  Hospital : 
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"  Nearly  one^eighth  of  all  the  deaths  in  this  city,  during  the  year 
1850,  were  caused  hj  fever  ;  total,  7,819 ;  fevers,  920. 

**  Nearly  one-fmirth  of  the  deaths  in  the  city  occurred  in  the  Charity 
Hospital.     Total,  7,819;  Charity  Hospital,  1,884. 

"  Of  all  the  deaths  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  nearly  one-sixth  occur- 
red from  fever.     Total,  1,884 ;  fevers,  318. 

"Of  all  the  deaths  from  fever  in  the  city,  about  one- third  occurred 
at  the  Charity  Hospital.     Total,  920 ;  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  318. 

"  Of  all  the  patients  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  this  year, 
more  than  three-fifths  were  for  fever.  Total  admitted,  18,476 ;  for 
fever,  11,768. 

"  The  mortality  from  fever  this  year  is  much  less  than  the  last, 
being  920  against  1,370 ;  whilst  the  number  of  cases  was  vastly  great- 
er, as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  fever  cases  admitted  into  the  Cha- 
rity Hospital ;  admitted  for  fever  in  1849,  7,591 ;  admitted  for  fever 
in  1850, 11,768." 

On  the  subject  of  cholera,  in  another  paper,  the  editor  has  some 
interesting  remarks.  We  select  those  which  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention among  our  planters. 

"  I  know  several  instances  in  which  intelligent  planters,  having 
large  families,  commenced  apparently  the  most  judicious  precautions 
against  cholera,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  its'arrival  on  the  continent. 
They  had  all  filth  removed  from  about  their  negro  quarters,  the  cab- 
ins whitewashed  and  lime  thrown  under  them,  and  strict  attention 
paid  to  the  quality  of  food  used  ;  yet  in  no  instance  was  the  epide- 
mic warded  off  by  these  precautions,  but  in  several  it  prevailed  with 
extraordinary  virulence. 

"The  most  successful  prophylactic  course  I  have  heard  of  was 
practised  by  a  good  Methodist  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  is  a  pretty 
large  sugar  planter.  As  soon  as  cholera  appeared  on  his  place, 
he  made  all  hands  quit  work,  and  permitted  them  to  go  into  a  regu- 
lar frolic.  Whiskey  and  the  fiddle  were  called  in  requisition,  and  for 
two  or  three  days  the  plantation  presented  a  scene  of  unrestrained 
merriment  and  mirth ;  he  did  not  permit  them  to  drink  to  intoxication, 
but  suflicient  to  produce  a  pl'^asant  exhilaration.  Ho  informed  me 
that  hardly  a  new  case  occurred  after  the  commencement  of  the  frolic, 
and  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  had  a  most  beneficial  effect.  lam 
strongly  inclined  to  concur  with  him,  and  should  resort  to  the  plan 
under  similar  circumstances. 

"  Much  has  been  said  since  the  last  visitation  of  cholera  about  the 
exemption  of  pine-wood  regions  from  its  ravages;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is  much  truth  in  the  remark.  I  mentioned  in  my  first 
paper  that  in  the  general  stampede  from  this  city,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease  in  December,  1848,  some  negro  traders  took  their  negroes 
over  the  lake  near  Madisonville  and  Covington,  and  that  they  there 
suffered  severely ;  but  the  disease  did  not  spread  among  the  inbabi- 
tants.  Dr.  Gilpin,  a  very  intelligent  physician,  who  resides  at  Cov- 
ington, informed  me  that  he  knew  several  instances  of  persons  coa- 
tracting  the  disease  here  and  carrying  it  over  there,  but  without  com- 
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manicating  it  to  others  who  remained  there.  And  yet  the  little  town 
of  Gainsville,  on  Pearl  river,  which  runs  through  a  region  of  pine, 
was  severely  scoui^ed  during  the  last  summer." 

Paper  five  is  a  report  upon  the  meteorology,  vital  statistics  and  hy- 
giene of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
state  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  President.  This  document  has  been  con- 
sidered so  valuable,  that  a  large  number  of  copies,  with  diagrams, 
were  published  by  some  of  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  for  general 
distribution.  Dr.  Barton  gives  a  very  dark  picture  of  the  mortality 
of  New-Orleans,  but  accompanies  it  with  many  wise  and  wholesome 
suggestions,  which,  if  adopted  by  the  public  authorities,  would  restore 
the  city  to  a  sound  sanatory  condition.  But  who  will  heed  such  sug- 
gestions at  a  time  when  a  cotton  bale  seems  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  a  human  life?  This  paper  places  Dr.  Barton  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  vital  statisticians  and  sanatory  reformers  of  the  present  age. 

In  the  following  remarks,  Dr.  Barton  adverts  to  the  causes  influ- 
encing the  meteorological  condition  of  Louisiana : — 

"  There  are  causes  influencing  our  meteorological  condition,  which, 
in  a  proper  estimate  of  our  climate,  we  cannot  overlook.  I  allude  to 
the  great  modifying  power  of  large  inland  bodies  of  water  upon  it.  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Professor  Forshey,  for  the 'interesting  com- 
putation.   The  whole  area  of  the  state  of 

Louisiana  is 48,972  square  miles. 

Of  this— 
Marsh    alluvion,  west   of  delta,  (or 

Vermilion  River)  -      -        -  -      2,880  " 

Mississippi  delta,  south  of  Red  River     - 

(Lyeirs  limit  of  delta)  -  -     12,514  ^        « 

Mississippi  delta,  north  of  Red  River 

(within  Forshey's  delta)  -        -      3,420  " 

Red  river  alluvion  above  Avoyelles,  -      1,656  " 

Ouachita        do.  above  Boeuf  River,   -        900  " 

Making  an  aggtegate,  including 
flat  lakes,  of        -        -        -       21,370        « 

All  this  is  not  constantly  under  water — ^but  it  is  so  more  or  less, 
and  constantly  subject  to  it.  This  does  not  include  the  alluvions  of  the 
smaller  streams,  and  some,  he  admits,  may  have  been  reclaimed  by 
levees.  He  farther  states,  that  of  the  whole  alluvion,  there  is  uncul- 
tivable  more  than  half,  say  12,000  square  miles,  including  shallow 
lakes. 

*'*'  You  see,  then,  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  state  is  constantly 
under  water,  and  that  more  than  two-fifths  of  it  are  subject  to  inun- 
dation." 

We  furnish  a  few  additional  extracts  from  the  report : — 

HsALTif  OP  Louisiana. — "  It  will  be  observed,  (for  the  aid  of  me- 
mory and  observation,)  I  have  classed  the  parishes  in  both  districts 
into  RIVER,  SWAMP  and  upland,  according  to  their  geographical  loca- 
tion, at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of 
the  SWAMP  parishes  of  Louisiana,  which  have  heretofore  been  charao- 

$2  VOL.    L 
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terized,  by  those  unacquainted  with  our  state,  as  the  dread  and  perm* 
nial  abodes  of  disease  and  death,  the  mortality,  (deducting  cholera,) 
has  been  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  (0.44),  witb 
the  whites,  and  with  it  but  ^^  of  1  per  cent !  In  the  river  parishes 
it  was  a  fraction  over  1  per  cent.  (l.C^)  ;  and  with  the  upland,  1^  per 
cent,  (i.57^  !  We  should  be  amply  satisfied  with  this  showing,  and 
it  is  the  only  answer  that  is  required  to  the  blasting  and  enduring 
criticisms  upon  the  salubrity  of  the  rural  districts  of  this  country, 
which  have  so  long  abused  both  popular  and  scientific  credulity 
abroad.  I  am  duly  sensible  that  the  country  is  much  more  healthy 
now  than  when  first  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  culture ;  it  then  par- 
took, with  all  new  countries,  of  the  maladies  incident  to  a  change 
from  a  state  of  nature.  Its  sanatory  condition  since  has  been  constantly 
advancing,  under  the  ameliorating  hand  of  cultivation,  and  probably 
no  part  of  our  common  country  is  more  favored  with  this  choicest  of 
blessings.  In  comparing  the  western  with  the  eastern  districts  under 
the  classification  I  have  adopted,  it  will  strike  you  how  different  they 
are  as  to  salubrity — how  much  more  healthy  the  eastern  are ;  it  is 
easily  explained  :  all  agricultural  countries  are  most  sickly  when  first 
opened  to  cultivation  ; — the  eastern  have  passed  through  that  lustrum  ; 
the  western  are  now  suffering  under  it.'' 

Vital  Statistics  of  New-Orlbans. — "The  vital  statistics  of  this 
city  have  been,  until  comparatively  a  recent  period,  almost  untrodd^i 
ground  :  'the  horrid  devastating  epidemics'  have  been  written  of  and 
described;  the  forbidden  months,  *the  dead  season,'  have  hurried 
thousands  from  our  midst  upon  the  wings  of  wealth ;  catacombs  of 
those  who  dared  to  tempt  the  lurid  shores,  or  were  destitute  of  the 
means  of  fiight,  have  been  long  buried  with  their  hopes,  and  been 
rapidly  forgotten.  The  survivors  alone  have  been  counted  ;  the  dead 
have  not  been  missed  in  the  mighty  throng  that  the  love  of  thrift  has 
brought  to  suQceed  them  in  the  large  spoils  here  offered  to  the  indus- 
trious and  enterprising,  and  the  city  has  been  characterized  abroad  as 
a  great  Golgotha,  and  signalized  for  its  perennial  pestilence.  And 
what  RECORD  has  been  made  of  the  jww/,  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  f 
that  future  which  to  its  is  the  present  ?  For  more  than  fifly  years  this 
important  entrepot  has  been  in  possession  of  a  race  believed  to  be  the 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  all  that  dwell  upon  earth  ;  yet 
they,  in  the  great  contest  for  mammon,  have  left  but  few  records  to 
tell  us  of  that  past,  as  a  beacon  and  warning  for  the  guidance  of  the 
future.  The  value  of  that  knowledge  will  be  appreciated,  when  we 
reflect  that  we  grow  wiser  by  degrees ;  that  our  pi*esent  suffering  de- 
pends upon  our  ignorance  of  the  past ;  and  to  succesi^ive  generations, 
the  future  can  only  be  instructive,  when  the  errors  o.f  the  past  are 
pointed  out,  and  shunned  as  objects  for  our  avoidaii«ce.  To  be 
sure,  suffering  is  the  chastisement,  in  the  hands  of  Wisdom,  out  of 
which  is  oflen  wrought  the  most  eminent  good.  The  effort,  then,  that 
will  carry  success  with  it,  will  show  that  the  chastening  and  the  love 
have  gone  together. 

How  TO  RESTORE  THE  Health  OF  New-0rlban8.— Dr.  Barton 
concludes  his  address  with  several  important  suggestions  und«r  this 
head,  which  should  receive  the  attention  oftovery  citizen. 
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"  Now,  the  great  and  important  practical  question,  to  which  all  else 
is  subsidiary,  occurs — can  all  this  bb  rbmbdibd  1  Are  we  suffering 
from  '  medicable  ills  V  or  must  a  mortality  of  more  than  6 J  per  cent 
be  suffered  to  continue — the  city  to  remain  slowly  to  increase,  be 
stationary,  or  decline  under  the  great  rivalry  of  other  more  favored 
^ots  1  As  ^e  rapid  improvements  of  science  can  almost  everywhere 
supply  the  almost  unequalled  advantages  here  offered  to  us  by 
nature,  every  intelligent  physician  will  at  once  join  the  impulsive 
response  of  every  Louisianian,  that  there  mttat  be  remedies^  and  that 

WB  MUST  APPLT  THBM. 

**  Let  us  see  what  they  are :  • 

"The  great  object  is  to  remove  iilUi  of  all  kinds  as  soon  as 
possible,  before  it  contaminates  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
^rink  and  cook  with,*  and  use  for  all  domestic  purposes.  This  is 
done  by  sewbbs  ;  and  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  better  adapted  to 
them — where  the  power  to  answer  their  purposes  is  to  be  had,  as  it 
were,  without  expense,  and  where  they  would  do  a  tithe  as  mudi 
good  as  they  would  here!  I  have  no  time  to  go  into  details  now ; 
the  demonstration  has,  I  must  hope,  been  made  in  the  Board  of 
Health  Report  of  1849,  together  with  the  plan,  drawing,  dzc.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  all  ^e  filth  that  contaminates  the  atmosphere, 
from  which  we  have  anything  to  fear,  can  thus  be  made  away  with, 
and  that  speedily :  night-soil,  urine,  kitchen  and  street  filth,  etc., 
all,  indeed,  excepting  the  dead,  and  the  few  cemeteries  within  the 
limits  of  the  corporation,  should  be  immediately  closed,  and  all 
slaughter-houses,  manufactories,  and  extensive  stables,  removed  to 
the  outskirts. 

**  All  present  privies,  below  or  in  tiie  soil,  should  be  immediately 
entptied  and  filled  tip,  and,  in  their  places,  jars  or  barrels,  imperme- 
able to  fluids  or  gases,  substituted  for  them,  with  proper  valvular 
coverings  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gases.  At  present,  the  water  is 
so  near  the  surface,  except  in  and  near  Levee-street,  that  no  great 
depth  can  be  excavated,  but  the  water  rises  in  it  near  the  surface, 
and,  in  rainy  seasons,  it  is  subject  to  overflow ;  and  as  we  know  that 
night  soil  floats  on  water,  it  is  always  near  the  surface,  and  gives  off 
its  noxious  gases  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere.  The  members  of 
the  Board  of  Health  full  well  know  the  trouble  our  health  wardens 
have  every  year,  during  the  rainy  season,  (which  occurs  at  midsum- 
mer,) to  remove  the  constant  complaints  made  to  us  upon  this  sub- 
ject. My  impression  is  that  here  is  our  only  remedy — no  under- 
ground privies — and  it  will  recommend  itself  by  its  great  economy, 
as  well  as  for  its  cleanliness  and  salubrity. 

"  All  the  present  draining-canals  aboiit  the  city  should  be  covered, 
as  the  Melpomene,  Grormley,  Claiborne,  and  those  going  to  the 
basins  of  the  draining  companies ;  low  lots  filled  up,  and  all  stag- 
nant water  prevented,  for  in  this  condition  evaporation  concentrates  its 
poisons — vegetable  infusorie,  of  the  class  calledlalgs,  as  well  as  fun- 
goid vegetation,  are  rapidly  generated.  Many  tribes  of  these  vegetable 
productions  appear  to  die  with  great  rapidity — sometimes  in  one  or 
two  days — and  then  decompose.  Immediately  after  these,  animal- 
oiilar  life  appears.     Stagnant  water  is  the  most  &Yorable  to  tfak 
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order  of  vegetable  productions,  which,  in  giving  rise  to  animalcular 
life,  appears  to  keep  pace  with  the  animalized  excreta  discharged  in 
the  house-drainage  of  towns.  Certain  degrees  of  motion  in  water 
are  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  algse  and  other  infusorial  plants, 
the  tissues  of  which  are  destroyed  by  brisk  motion.  The  same 
round  of.  life  and  death  also  takes  place  in  open  and  shallow  reser- 
voirs, and  in  open  cisterns  where  the  water  is  frequently  changed. 
The  eminent  German  naturalist,  Ehrenberg,  as  one  result  of  very- 
extended  observations,  established  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
visible  animalculse  generally  indicates  the  presence  of  a  lower  series 
•  of  invisible  animalculsB,  descending  in  magnitude  to  the  smallest 
monad  of  the  most  simple  structure — so  small,  that  there  is  pro- 
bably-  no  smaller  orgMiized  creature  on  which  it  can  feed,  while,  as  is 
commonly  conceived,  by  arresting  organized  matter  on  the  very 
limits  of  the  organic  world,  and  converting  it  into  its  own  nutriment, 
it  furnishes,  in  its  turn,  sustenance  tojiigher  orders  of  animalcular  life. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  certain' that  the  presence  of  animalculse,  in 
large  numbers,  indicates  the  existence  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
usually  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  invariably  acts  injuriously 
if  the  water  containing  them  is  used  largely  for  purposes  of  food, 
and  the  effects  may  be  more  immediate  and*  marked  when  the  ani- 
malcular are  large  and  numerous. 

"  Light  is  also  necessary  for  the  production  of  infusoria  and  fun- 
goid vegetation,  and  their  formation  is  prevented  by  such  covering 
as  excludes  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sim. 

"  In  an  alluvion  soil  like  ours,  the  most  perfect  paving  is  that 
which  entirely  excludes  the  possibility  of  evaporation  from  the  sub- 
soil, and  that  is  by  stone  blocks  united  by  cement,  with  an  angle  of 
inclination  to  the  side .  gutters,  and  these  to  the  sewers.  Running 
water  from  the  river  or  water- works, should  be  in  constant  use  in  dry 
weather  in  summer,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Health ;  every  street  and  yard  should  be  cleared  every 
day^  and  the  filth  at  once  removed.  Health  wardens  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  every  few  squares,  whose  duty  should  be  to  inspect 
every  yard  and  court  everyday^  and  every  privy  weekly  or  monthly. 
Trees  should  be  planted  in  the  streets  to  absorb  the  noxious  gases 
and  give  out  those  which  refresh  and  purify  the  atmosphere — ^to 
moderate  the  influence  of  reflected  heat  from  brick  walls  and  houses. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  should 
be,  as  it  weie,  supplemental  the  one  to  the  other;  animals,  by 
breathing  and  exhaling  air,  load  it  with  carbonic  acid,  and  render  it 
noxious  to  themselves;  while  vegetables  absorb  the  acid  gas  and 
give  out  oxygen  in  its  stead,  and  thus  supply  the  animal  kingdom 
with  vital  air.  Then  again,  whatever  elements  an  animal  takes  from 
the  soil  as  food,  it  returns  again  to  the  earth  in  a  different  form,  noxious 
to  itself,  but  nevertheless  furnishing,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  abun- 
dant and  wholesome  nourishment.  It  is  thus  that  the  organic  elements 
complete  their  circuit  in  living  beijigs.  Nothing  is  lost ;  it  is  only 
reproduced  in  another  form.  These  principles  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  science  of  agriculture ;  while  thev  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
economical  and  sanatory  arrangements." 
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The  paper  which  follows  is  by  Professor  C.  G.  Forshey,  on  the 
Hydrography  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  subject  which  has  engrossed 
his  attention  for  many  years.  Professor  Forshey  furnishes  also  an 
interesting  diagram  of  the  jriver,  and  announces  the  discovery  of  a 
means  of  determining  the  high  water  level  of  all  places  in  the  delt^ 
for  the  past  three  or  four  centuries.  "The  summit  of  the  buttress  of 
the  white  ash  tree  is  the  roistered  mark.  By  questioning  the  tree 
in  all  parts  of  the  delta,  many  disputed  points  in  the  physical  history 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  can  be  settled." 

Article  IX.  and  the  last  to  which  we  can  refer,  is  by  Dr.  J.  G 
Simonds,  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  New-Orleans  as  illustrated 
by  its  mortuary  statistics.  Whilst  admitting  the  high  merit  of  this 
gentleman  as  a  statistician,  and  his  services  to  the  city  of  New-Or- 
leans, we  have  always  maintained  a  defective  principle  at  the  bottom 
of  his  calculations.  The  period  embraced  is  not  long  enough,  and  it 
80  happens  that  the  period  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous,  in  die  esti- 
mation of  every  one,  ever  known  in  New-Orleans.  Nor,  in  consider- 
ing the  mortality  of  the  city,  does  Dr.  Simonds  pay  suflRcient  regard 
to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  persona  dying.  Dr.  Dowler's 
"  Meditations  among  the  Tombs"  of  the  first  municipality,  etc,  should 
have  put  him  upon  this  track,  and  modified,  to  some  extent, his  conclu- 
fflons.  We  have  admitted  a  high  degree  of  mortality  in  New-Orleans, 
higher  than  in  any  other  American  city,  but  see  nothing  in  the  rea- 
sonings of  Dr.  Simonds,  or  any  one  else,  to  satisfy  our  mind  that  it 
is,  as  he  represents  it,  a  very  black  hole  of  Calcutta.  There  is  not  a 
citizen  of  New-Orleans,  who  has  resided  many  years  in  its  limits, 
who  does  not  know  this  from  his  own  experience  and  from  that  of 
his  family  and  friends,  to  be  untrue.  Yet  things  are  bad  enough,  God 
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Icnows,  and  therO'is  infinite  room  for  improvement.  On  many  points 
Dr.  Simonds  should  be  answered ;  and  if  the  task  is  not  undertaken 
by  some  of  our  medical  gentlemen,  we  shall  take  up  the  glove  our- 
self  on  the  first  favorable  occasion. 

Hiere  is  one  part  of  Dr.  Simonds'  paper  which  we  cannot  pass 
over  in  silepce.  Estimating  the  value  of  each  life  lost  in  the  city 
during  four  and  a  half  years,  at  $400,  (the  value  of  a  negro,)  and  the 
labor  lost  by  these  deaths,  and  by  sickness,  and  the  cost  of  burials, 
he  arrives  at  the  figures  145,437,700,  or  an  average  loss  of  $10,485, 
623  per  annum.  Now,  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  absurd  thaa 
such  calculations,  and  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  value  of  life,  nothing 
more  revolting.  Great  God !  has  the  almighty  and  ruling  principle 
of  dimes  and  dollars  reached  already  to  this?  We  believe  that  the 
Doctor  himself  will  shudder  at  the  reflection.  The  cost  of  prevent- 
ible  sickness  may  indeed  be  a  subject  of  calculation,  but  to  tell  us 
how  much  money  we  should  have  had  or  saved  were  there  no  deaths 
at  all,  is  a  gross  refinement,  if  there  be  no  paradox  in  it,  of  reasoning 
and  calculation.  It  supposes,  too,  that  the  indefinite  advancement  of 
.a  city  population  depends  upon  its  health,  and  not  upon  commercial 
advantafices  and  general  position,  which  is  manifestly  absurd. 

But  Dr.  Simonds  has  a  suggestion  which  we  heartily  adopt,  and 
trust  that  it  will  be  at  once  accepted  by  the  public  authorities  of  the 
city,  and  that  himself  and  Drs.  Barton  and  Fenner,  by  acclamation, 
will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  proposed  commission. 

"  A  sanatory  commission  should  be  appointed  by  authority  of  the 
councils  of  New-Orleans  and  Lafayette,  to  examine  fully  into  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  city,  including  in  its  investigations*  the  in- 
ternal police  of  the  hospitals,  asylums,  workhouses,  and  all  public 
institutions ;  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  their  dwellings ;  the  sup- 
ply of  water,  the  various  factories  of  gas,  chemicals,  etc.;  the  butch- 
eries ahd  dairies;  the  supplies  of  milk  and  bread ;  in  fact,  a  complete 
and  thorough  survey  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  sanatory  ^condi- 
tion of  the  city.  The  expenditure  of  $5,000  or  $10,000  in  such  a 
survey,  would  probably  save  to  the  city  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  in  the  form  of  its  most  valuable  property,  the  lives  of  its 
citizens. 

"It  is  true  that  the  grand  jury  examines  into  these  matters,  but  as 
such  bodies  do  not  consist  of  persons  specially  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  are  not  in  general  qualified  for  these  investigations ;  they 
<»n  only  discover  the  most  glaring  evils ;  and  tlie  fact  that  some  have 
been  pointed  out,  shows  that  there  are  numerous  others  that  might 
be  discovered." 

We  conclude  our  paper  with  a  lengthy  extract  from  Dr.  Simonds, 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  fully  possessed  of  his  views  and 
-reasonings,  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of  New-Orleans.  The  subject 
will  have  interest  all  over  the  nation. 

PopuLation  of  New-  Orleans, 

Citycennofl, March,    1847 94,526 

State    do August,  1847 79,503 

United  8t«to«  do July,       J850 116,407 
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Papulation  of  Lafayette  hy  the  United  States  census. 

1840 3.207 

1850 13,350 

The  census  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans  was  taken  by  the  city  authorities 
in  March)  1847,  and  amounted  to  94,526.  In  the  same  year,  in  August,  it 
was  taken  by  order  of  the  state,  and  amounted  to  79,503.  The  United 
States  census,  nominally  referred  to  July  1st,  1850,  but  really  completed 
during  the  past  winter,  will  not  differ  much  from  116,407.  'Hie  mean  or 
these  three  censuses  is  96,812,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  the  average 
population  of  New-Orleans  during  the  four  and  one-third  years  of  which 
the  deaths  are  known.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  underrates  our  true  po- 
pulation. If  the  data  furnished  by  the  censuses  are  sufficiently  correct  to- 
constitute  the  basis  of  taxation,  of  representation,  and  Of  the  apportionment 
of  the  school  fund,  &c, — ^if  these  censuses  approximate  sufficiently  for  all 
political  and  politico-economical  purposes,  why  impugn  their  correctness 
when  applied  to  the  more  important  uses  of  the  statist,  in  determining  the 
hygiene  and  sanatory  condition  of  the  city. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  census  of  Lafayette,  as  taken  by  the 
state  in  1847 ;  but  if  we  assume  that  the  population  increased  uniformly 
from  1840,  the  total  of  both  cities  would  average,  for  the  last  five  years, 
106,885.  Referring  to  the  population  of  New-Orleans,  as  taken  by  the  city 
in  November,  1847,  to  the  year  1846,  the  following  table  will  show  the  po- 
pulation for  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 

Estimated  population  of  Neu;- Orleans  and  Lafayette. 

New-Orleans.  Lafayette.  Both. 

1846 94,526 7,546 102,072 

1847 79.503 8,703 88.206 

1848 90,276 10,037 -.  100,313 

1849 102,509 11,575 114.084 

1850 116.407 13,350 129,757 

The  mean  population  of  New-Orleans  during  this  period  is,  therefore,. 
96,644 ;  of  Lafayette,  10,242 ;  and  of  both  cities,  106,885.  We  must  now 
see  what  number  of  deaths  occurred  among  this  population. 

Interments^  as  shoum  hy  the  Dead-Books  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New- 
Orleans^  and  the  Sexton's  Book  for  Lafayette  Cemetery. 

BOOKS  OF  M1W-ORLEAR8  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

1846,  Angast  30th,  to  January  ad,  1847 1,489 

1847,  January  ad ~ T.SL-S 

1848,  January  2d  to  April  30th 1,915 

9,400 

Prom  the  Ublea  of  diseasea 10,91> 

1848,  May  lat,  to  1849,  April  30th 9,346 

1849,  May  Ist,  to  1850.  April  30th 7,352 

•  Deduct  Lafayette,  January  Ist  to  April  30th 173 

^    7,179 
»  1850,  May  Ist  to  December  3lBt ....5,488     • 

38,013 


•  Thote  from  New-Orleans  being  only  reported, 
t  Include!  all  interred  in  Lafayette. 
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Carried  forward,  89,013        10,919 

LA7ATETTX  CJCMETERT. 

1846,  September  iBt  to  Dtcember  3lBt 281 

1847,  January  l8t  "  1,654 

1848,  "  "  784 

1849,  "  "  1,716 

1850,  *'  April  30th,  ..• 418 

4,8  53 


From  examinatioD  of  names 36,86<^ 

37,785 

The  details  of  the  preceding  table  are  given,  that  the  amount  may  be 
yerified,  if  desired ;  and  it  is  arranged  to  agree,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  records.  For  the  interments  in  the  Lafayette  Ceme- 
tery, I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hicks,  the  sexton.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  of  the  37,785  deaths  during  the  four  and  one-third  years  in- 
cluded in  the  table,  26,866  are  directly  obtained  from  the  recorded  names  of 
the  dead ;  the  other  10,919  are  from  tbe  tabular  statements  of  disease ;  but 
all  are  derived  from  the  manuscript  records,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  typogra- 
phical errors.  The  number  of  deaths  is,  therefore,  certainly  not  over-estima- 
ted, but  is  known  to  fall  short  of  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include 
the  deaths  in  the  Hebrew  cemetery  in  Lafayette,  (except  for  nine  months,) 
nor  the  bodies  of  those  used  for  anatomical  purposes,  nor  a  portion  of  those 
dying  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  where  two  are  frequently  placed  in  the  same 
coflBn,  and  only  one  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health.*  The  total  however, 
approximates  to  truth,  and  no  more  is  required  to  show  the  fearful  mortali- 
ty of  New-Orleans.  Wo  must  next  calculate  the  average  annual  mortality 
for  this  period,  viz.,  the  last  four  and  one-third  years. 

The  total  of  the  annual  population  for  four  years,  with  one-third  of  the 
population  for  1846,  amounts  to  466,384 ;  the  deaths  amounting  to  37,786, 
would  therefore  give,  as  the  average  annual  mortality  of  New-Orleans  and 
Lafayette,  8*10  per  cent,  or  1  in  every  12,  nearly.  If  we  take  the  number 
given  by  the  United  States  ceiisus,  as  the  average  population  for  the  entire 
period,  the  mortality  would  be  reduced  to  6*7  per  cent  Even  if  we  were 
to  take  the  highest  numbers  that  have  ever  been  obtained  as  the  average 
population  for  the  entire  period,  viz.,  for  Lafayette,  as  above,  and  for  this 
city,  as  taken  by  its  authorities  in  February,  1851,  including  one  thousand 
added  by  order  of  the  Councily  it  would  only  amount  to  135,301 :  and  the 
mortality  would  be  reduced  to  6*4  per  cent,  a  number  sufficiently  high  to 
prove  a  greater  mortality  than  that  of  any  other  city,  but  still  far  below  the 
truth.  In  order  to  know  whether  this  mortality  be  excessive,  let  us  see 
what  the  statistics  of  other  cities  show. 

I  here  present  the  mortality  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  carefully 
calculated  by  myself  from  authentic  data.  The  data,  the  principles  of  the 
calculation,  and  the  authorities^  will  be  hereafter  published,  the  result  only 
being  here  given. 

Average  Annual  MortaUty  of  various  Cities  of  ih^  United  States. 

Boston 39years,  1811  to   ^    9 2-457» 

LowcU 13    ••       1836  to      48 2-1194 

New- York. 45    "       1805  to      49 2-96«| 

#  Without  attempting,  at  this  time,  to  estimate  the  additions  to  be  made  on  these  ac> 
counts,  I  will  simply  state,  Uiat  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1849,  shows  that 
2,745  died  in  the  Chariu  Hospital,  while  only  2,304  were  interred  in  iu  cemetery.  A 
small  portion  of  the  difference  were  interred  by  friends  in  other  cemeteries.  In  1850 
there  died  1,884  in  the  hospital,  while  1,446  were  interred  in  its  cemetery,  aecording  to 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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PWadelphU 34  years  1807  to  1840 2-5510 

Baltimore 14    "       1836to  1849 2'4917 

C  Whites 2-48a« 

Charleston 27    «*       1822  to  1848  ^  Blacks 2^6458 

(Both 2-5793 

Bavaiinah 8    "       1840tol847    Whites 4-1616 

New-Orieans  ....4J    **       1846  to  1850 8-1017 

Average  Annucd  Mortality  of  other  pJacei. 

♦  Massachusetts,  1847-'48 1-59 

♦  Twelve  counties  of  England 1-93 

t  Twenty-six  cities  "       -■ 2.72 

♦  T^-j         i    Males 2-74 

t  London,   j   Peraalcs 2-31 

♦  Ti.^r.^1     I   Males 3-53 

t  Liverpool,    j  j,^^^^^ 3.15 

$  Liverpool,  1850 2*73 

* «---.  \  ^ii:::::::::-::::::::::::::::::::"::::::-^^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  of  New-Orleans  is  nearly  double  that  of 
Savannah,  the  highest  on  the  list,  two  and  four-fifths  times  greater  than  that 
of  New- York,  and  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other  city.  I  must  con- 
fess my  surprise  at  the  great  mortality  of  Savannah,  and  must  add,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  its  mortality  in  former  times  was  even  greater,  but  I  have 
not  the  data  for  the  calcxilation.  I  have  the  deaths  of  wlutes  annually  from 
the  year  1810,  but  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  numbers  of  the  white  po- 
pulation of  the  city,  anterior  to  1840 ;  I  must  also  add,  that  I  have  not  yet 
examined  the  mortality  of  Mobile,  for  a  similar  reasoru 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  year  1847  should  not  be  included,  as  it  was 
a  very  unusual  year,  nor  the  cholera  period  of  1848-'9,  as  this  ako  con- 
stitutes an  exception  to  the  general  healthiness  of  New-Orieans.  I  reply, 
first,  that  the  cholera  and  all  other  epidemics  are  included  in  the  calculations 
for  the  other  cities ; — ^but  let  us  enter  into  a  more  accurate  calculation  on 
these  points.  The  year  184D  is  generally  considered,  in  New-Orleans,  a 
healihy  year,  cholera  excepted^  as  has  been  re|>eatedlY  asserted  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  press.  During  this  year,  Philadelphia,  with  a  popu- 
lation three  times  that  of  New-Orleans,  had  fewer  deaths  by  four  himdred, 
and  even  if  we  deduct  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  latter,  the  mortality 
of  Philadelphia  compared  with  the  population,  was  but  one-half  that  of 
New-Orleans.  From  10,661  deaths  in  New-Orleans  and  Lafayette  during 
the  year,  deduct  3,285||  deaths  from  cholera  and  cholera  morbus — there  re- 
mains 6,577 ;  taking  the  population  at  115,000,  the  mortality  would  be  (ex- 
cluding cholera)  5*719  per  cent 

Again,  let  us  take  the  year  1850.  Our  daily  press  announced  to  the 
world  the  continued  healthiness  of  the  city,  the  citizens  rejoiced  in.  its  salu- 
brity, and  the  medical  profession  were  for  the  most  part  idle  during  the 
year.  The  Board  of  Health  state  that  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  so  few 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice ;  that  cholera  was  at  no  time  epidemic,  and  that 
if  any  epidemic  prevailed,  it  was  dengue,  whijch  is  not  a  fatal  disease.  The 
Mayor  says,  in  a  message  to  the  General  Council,  as  published  in  the  official 
newspaper : 

"  It  affords  me  mudi  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  city  has  been  perfectly 

K 

*  Calcolated  from  Reffistration  Reports. 

t  Dr.  Janrb  on  Vital  Force — Appendix. 

X  M'CuUoch's  British  Empire. 

\  Chambers'  Edinburgh  JouTDal,  March  1, 1851. 

0  The  deaths  from  cholera  in  Lafayette  are  unkoowa;  the  intarmenta  from  New- 
Orleans  are,  howerer,  included  in  this  number. 
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healthy  during  the  past  year,  and  free  from  all  epidemic.  This  gratifying 
fiEkct  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  opening  and  laying  out  of  streets  in  the 
rear  of  the  city,  a  measure  that  must  contribute  not  only  to  the  increased 
salubrity,  but  wso  to  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
due  to  state  that  this  exemption  from  disease  is  also  to  be  ascribed,  in  A 
marked  degree,  to  the  energy  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who,  with  compara- 
tively limited  means  at  their  disposal,  have  accomplished  everything  that  could 
be  done  towards  improving  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  community. 

"  The  regular  weekly  publications  of  deaths  by  the  Board  have  not  been 
without  their  effect  in  checking  the  unfounded  statements  that  were  for* 
merly  circulated  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of  New-Orleans,  proving,  as  they 
have  done,  that  with  the  rare  exception  of  epidemics,  to  which  all  large  cities 
are  liable,  we  can  lay  claim  to  as  great  a  share  of  health  as  is  enjoyed  by 
equal  populous  communities." 

This,  then,  is  a  favorable  year,  and  we  can  surely  take  this  one  as  a  test, 
and  parade  it  before  the  world  as  a  proof  of  the  general  salubrity  of  New- 
Orleans.  The  tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Health  give  7,819  deaths ; 
I  can  show  omissions,  of  which  no  notice  is  made  in  the  report,  which 
would  make  the  aggregate  8,086,  being  but  700  less  than  the  average  of  the 
last  four  one-third  years,  including  the  cholera  and  the  yellow  fever  of  1847. 
The  mortality,  therefore,  of  the  healthy  (for  New-Orleans)  year,  1850,  was 
6*22  per  cent  This  must  convince  the  most  skeptical  If  New-Orleans  is 
heamy  when  one  in  every  sixteen  persons  dies,  and  when  the  admissions  to 
the  Charity  Hospital  amounts  to  one  in  every  seven  inhabitants,  or  14*1  per 
cent,  then  should  we  be  informed  what  would  be  admitted  to  be  an  un- 
healthy year,  and  what  number  of  deaths  is  requisite  to  prove  the  insalu- 
brity of  this  place. 

Again ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  population  of  New-Orleans  and  Lafay- 
ette is  less  than  130,000,  and  that  during  the  healthy  year  1850,  the  deatns 
amounted  to  8,086,  look  at  Liverpool:  with  a  population  of  370,000, 
nearly  three  times  that  of  New-Orleans,  the  deaths  only  amounted  to 
10,123;  compared  with  the  population,  the  mortality  of  this  year  was  in 
Liverpool  2*736  per  cent— of  New-Orleans  6.220  per  cent ;  or,  while  in 
every  1,000  sixty-two  died  in  New-Orleans,  only  twenty-seven  died  in 
Liverpool  It  has  been  said  that  the  deaths  in  New-Orleans  occur  among 
those  merely  passing  through  the  city ;  but  Liverpool  is  the  place  of  emigra- 
tion for  the  greater  part  of  all  the  Irish  emigrants  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  during  the  famine  in  Ireland,  it  was  estimated  that  at  one  time  there 
were  in  Liverpool  100,000  Irish  paupers,  men,  women  and  children^ 

We,  in  New-Orleans,  consider  the  past  few  weeks  a  period  of  unexam- 
pled health;  let  us,  then,  compare  the  weekly  statement  of  deaths  here  with 
those  in  Boston: 

Dtatfat  in  Bottom.  N.  Orleans  and  Lnfaystte. 

Weekending,  1851, Febniary  29 70 139 

March  1 78 135 

"  «*  8 .'. 77 135 

•*  15 70 148 

"  "  92 69 157 

"  "  29 74 127 

*  April  5 91 140 

**  "  12 71 169 

-  «  19 57 180 

647 1319 

The  deaths  in  Boston  are  obtained  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  where  are  given  full  details  of  the  causes  of  death,  with  the  s^ 
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age  and  nativity;  the  deaths  for  New-Orleans  are  from  a  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  but  the  sum  of  the  details  is  three  less 
than  the  total  given  by  him. 

According  to  the  late  United  States  census,  the  city  of  Boston  contains 
8,000  more  persons  than  the  cities  of  New-Orleans  and  Lafayette,  in  which, 
during  nine  weeks  of  our  healthy  season,  the  deaths  are  more  than  double 
those  of  Boston.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  investigate  this 
subject  thoroughly,  to  point  out  the  causes  of  this  large  mortality,  the  classes 
of  the  community  among  whom  it  prevails,  and  the  parts  of  the  city  in  which 
it  exists.  It  might  point  out  the  number  dying  without  medical  assistance, 
and  the  kind  of  medical  aid ;  the  length  of  tmie  sick,  and  the  period  of  resi- 
dence here.  The  certificates  are,  I  know,  very  defective  upon  many  of 
these  points ;  but  until  the  Board  make  use  of  the  data  furnished,  it  cannot 
expect  that  the  medical  profession  will  render  them  more  full  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Board  only  serve  to  prove  an  excessive  mortality,  without 
enabling  any  one  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  that  a  remedy  may  be  proposed. 

These  various  comparisons  show  an  unparalleled  waste  of  human  life,  and 
it  certainly  demands  immediate  and  efficient  action  from  the  city  authori- 
ties. 


DEPARTMENT  OPICOMMERCE.? 

1.— COTTON  AND  SUGAR  TRADE  OF  NBWORLEANS  AND  THE  SOUTH 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1850-51. 

Our  planting  friends  will  find  the  followinfi;  recapitulation  of  the  last  year's 
crop  and  prices  of  great  value,  and  we  hope  they  will  all  study  it.  We  extract 
from  the  New-Orleans  Prices  Current : 

Cotton,^-^i  is  well  known  that  in  this  leading  branch  of  our  commerce,  the 
season  opened  with  high  hopes  on  the  part  of  both  producers  and  dealers.  The 
previous  year  had  closed  upon  greatly  enhanced  prices,  which  had  given  large 
profits  to  shippers,  and  this  success,  together  with  calculations  of  another  short 
crop,  stimulated  speculation  to  an  imprudent  degree,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
reaction  more  disastrous  than  any  that  has  occurred  in  the  cotton  trade  since 
1825.  A  brief  summary  of  the  season's  operations  will  show  the  course  of  the 
market. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  (some  250  lbs.)  was  received  here  on  the  11th 
August ;  being  four  days  later  than  the  first  receipt  of  the  previous  ye&r  :  and 
to  backward  was  the  crop  that  up  to  the  1st  September  only  67  bales  had  come 
to  market,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  comparatively  high  prices,  a  few 
bales  having  been  disposed  of  at  13^-  a  15  cents  jpet  lb.  During  the  greater  part 
of  September  the  quotation  for  a  strict  class  of  middling  was  13  cents,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  supplies  began  to  arrive  pretty  freely,  and  the 
prices  fell  off  to  12f .  This  sliffht  decline  was  soon  recovered,  however,  under 
an  active  demand,  and  about  the  middle  of  October,  our  quotation  for  strictly 
middling  was  13}  cents,  being  the  highest  point  of  the  season.  From  the/mid- 
dle of  October  to  the  middle  of  DecemlSer,  prices  were  quite  steady,  the  range 
for  middling  being  13|  a  13}  cents,  but  at  the  latter  period  unfavoralile.  Euro- 
pean advices  produced  a  decline  of  {  a  J  cent  per  lb.  This  reduction  caused  a 
resumption  of  business,  and  the  advices  from  Europe  becoming  more  favorable, 
the  market  recovered  to  13 1  cents  by  the  early  part  of  January.  About  the 
middle  of  the  same  month,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  receipts  and  a 
stringent  money  market,  prices  began  to  give  way  again,  and  being  assisted  in 
their  downward  inclination  by  advices  of  another  of  those  extraordinary  dis> 
crepancies  in  the  Liverpool  stock,  to  the  extent  of  60,000  bales,  the  figures  for 
middling  reached  12}  cents  by  the  1st  February.  At  this  point  there  was  a 
sl^ht  recovery,  but  it  was  only  momentary,  as  by  the  middle  of  February  the 
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market  was  called  upon  to  encounter  the  combined  disadvantages  of  an  iinusu« 
ally  heavy  stock,  adverse  accounts  from  abroad  advancing  freights  and  declin- 
ing exchanges.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  combination  of  adverse  circum- 
stances prices  rapidly  gave  way,  and  by  the  early  part  of  March  our  outside 
quotation  for  strictly  middling  was  reduced  to  10|  cents.  Here  the  market 
reached  a  firmer  point,  the  circumstances  which  produced  this  last  decline 
having  been  reversed,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month  prices  had  recovered 
to  11^  cents  for  middling.  For  a  month  succeeding,  the  rates  fluctuated  be- 
tween 10|  and  1 1  cents,  when  early  in  May  the  market  was  again  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  foreign  advices,  and  also  by  the  large  increase 
in  thd  receipts  at  the  ports,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  and  as  nearly 
every  circumstance  that  has  arisen  since  has  been  of  a  nature  to  increase  the  de- 
pression, there  has  been  a  constant  yielding  of  prices,  until  they  reached  6f  cents 
for  middling  Louisianas  and  Mississippis,  or  a  decline  on  this  description  of 
nearly  7  cents  per  lb.  from  the  highest  point ;  being  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
In  the  lower  grades,  which  have  lormed  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
receipts  of  the  past  season,  the  reaction  has  been  still  more  marked,  there  having 
been  sales  which  would  show  a  difference  of  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  points.  These  descriptions  of  cotton,  owing  to  their 
extraordinary  abundance,  have  been  comparatively  depressed,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  of  sale,  during  most  of  the  season.  Indeed,  it  has  been  the  common 
remark  that  no  crop  since  that  of  1843-44,  (known  as  the  **  storm  year")  has 
contained  so  large  a  proportion  classing  in/mor,  and  some  planters  have  sent 
to  market  "  bales  of  cotton"  which  proved  to  be  trash  or  *'  motes,"  not  worth 
the  drayage  from  the  levee.  If  the  planting  interest  reaps  any  benefit  from  the 
swelling  of  the  apparent  receipts  through  the  forwarmng  of  such  worthless 
stuff,  the  past  season  has  probably  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  its  demon- 
stration. The  foUojving  tables  will  further  iUustrate  the  movements  in  our 
great  staple. 

Table  showing  the  quotations  for  Low  Middling  to  Good  Middling  Louisianus  and 
Mississippis,  vfith  the  Rates  of  Freight  to  Liverpool,  and  of  sterling  hUls,  at  the 
same  date.  % 

iflm         ^^  Middling  to  Sterling.  Freights. 

■°^*         Good  Middling.  Per  cent.  Prom.  Per  lb. 

September  14 12*  a  laj 9    a  10  13-32  a   7-16 

October2 12^  a  131 8}  a    9 13-32  a    7-16 

November2 13^  a  13} 7    a    8 1132  a    | 

December  4 13    a  13$ 7^  a    8^ —a    7-16 

Jan.1,1851 12|  a  isj 7*  a    8 f  a  13-38 

February  1 12   a  13 7    a    7| la   9-13 


March  1 9J  a  10| 7i  a    ej |  a  13-16 

April  2 10    alii 9f  alOi fa 

May3 9^  a  lo} 9|  a  lOi —a    \ 


June7 8    a    9* 91  a  11  fa    7-16 

Julys 7|a    a* 8j  a  lOJ 516  a    f 

AagU8t2 6|a      8^ 8^  a  10 7  16  a    — 

TaUe  showing  the  product  of  Low  Middling  to  Good  Middling  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi Cotton^  taking  the  average  of  each  entire  year  for  six  years,  with  the  Re- 
ceipts at  New-Orleans,  and  the  total  ergp  of  United  States. 

Total  Crop.  Recoipta  at  New-Orleans.  Arerage  Price. 

B^les.  Bale*.  O&ala  per  lb. 

1845-6 2,100,537 1,041,393 6f 

1846-7 1.778,651 707,324 10 

1847-8 2,347,634 1,189,733 6j 

1848-9..., 2,728,.'i96 1,100,636 6^ 

1849-50 2,096,706 797,387 11 

1850-51.. (estimate J).. 2,350,000 995,036 11 

The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  Ist  Sept.  Iwt,  from  all  sources,  are  995,036 
bales.  This  amount  includes  44,816  bales  from  Mobile  and  Florida,  and  from 
Texas  by  sea ;  and  this  being  deducted,  our  receipts  proper  are  shown  tf  be 
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060,230  bakt,  in  which  are  tnclnded  18,061  bales  recetved  diraft  from  Monl* 
gomery,  dec,  Alabama.  Thii,  then,  woekl  show  an  increase  in  onr  receipis 
ftvpcTj  as  compared  with  last  year  upon  the  same  basis,  of  152,833  bales.  The 
total  exports  since  1st  September,  are  997,458  bales,  of  which  583,873  bales 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  130,362  to  France,  131,906  to  the  North  ani 
8oath  of  Europe,  Mexico,  dec.,  and  152,817  to  United  States  ports.  On  a  con- 
parison  of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year,  there  would  appear  to  be  an  in- 
crease of.185,628  bales  to  Oreat  Britain,  12,949  to  France,  21,760  to  the  North 
and  South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  dec.,  while  to  United  States  ports,  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  61,026  bales.  The  total  receipU  vt  ail  the  AUanHc  tmd  Gulf  ports,  up 
to  the  latest  dates  receiTed^-as  shown  bj  our  General  Cotton  Table— are 
2,381,464  bales,  and  tlu  crw^  when  made  up  by  the  New- York  Shipping  list, 
will  probably  not  vary  much  from  2,350,000  bales. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  course  of  the  market  during  a  season  of 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  and  such  an  one  as  we  hope  never  to  witness  again. 
In  glancing  at  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  it  maj  be  safely  remarked,  that  its 
prominent  feature  (and,  as  the  sequel  has  proven,  its  prominent  error)  has  beea 
an  under  estimate  of  the  production.  This,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  led 
to  the  opening  of  the  market  at  unfortunately  high  prices,  which,  under  specu- 
lative action,  were  subsequently  carried  to  a  higher  point  than  they  have  reach- 
ed since  1839.  These  under  estimates  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  general, 
and  we  think  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  large  majority  placed  the  crop  at 
or  under  2,200,000  bales,  while  the  bulk  of  the  business  during  the  first  six  or 
•even  months  of  the  season  was  done  upon  a  basis  of  2,100,000  to  2,150,009 
bales.  The  estimates  of  very  few  parties  were  beyond  what  the  actual  crop  ie 
likely  to  be,  and  these  were  looked  upon  as  so  extravagant  that  their  opinions 
provoked  discussion  and  animadversion  to  a  degree  that  has  given  them  wide- 
spread notoriety.  And  thus  is  added  another  to  the  many. examples  of  the  fal 
lacy  of  eariy  estimates  of  a  crop  whose  culture  occupies  so  bi^ad  an  extent  of 
country,  embracing  nearly  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  requiring  manj 
months  to  determme  definitely  the  result.  The  error  has  been  followed  by 
most  disastrous  consequences,  but  that  those  who  fell  into  it,  (and  they  embrace 
planters,  factors  and  purchasers,)  were  honest  in  their  opinions,  their  own  losses 
should  be  taken  to  demonstrate. 

In  viewing  the  causes  of  this  astounding  reaction,  the  leading  ones,  of  coprse, 
are  the  under  estimates  of  the  crop,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  prices  to 
what  has  proved  to  have  been  an  extravagant  point.  But  as  a  collateral  one, 
growing  out  of  these,  we  may  mention  that  the  entire  or  partial  stoppage  of 
many  of  our  home  mills,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  the  raw  matepal,  and  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  manufaictured  articles  on  hand,  threw  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  supply  upon  the  European  markets.  Thus  Great  Britain  alone  has  not  only 
taken  the  whole  excess  of  our  receipts  over  those  of  last  year,  but  nearly 
100,000  bales  more,  that,  with  moderate  prices,  would  have  been  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  To  Great  Britain,  therefore,  the  crop  has  been  equal  to  one 
of  about  2,450,000  bales,  while  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  material  in- 
erease  in  her  imports  from  frazil,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies.  And  besides 
this  ample  present  supply,  large  estimates  of  our  coming  crop  are  indulged, 
which  have  had  a  marked  influence  in  the  depression  of  prices.  Thus,  once 
more  the  kpinners  sained  the  ascendency,  and  for  weeks,  panic,  which  loses 
sight  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  seemed  to  rei^n  in  the  Liverpool 
market.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  preva- 
lence of  compaiatively  high  prices  during  a  great  portion  of  the  first  six  .months 
of  the  current  year,  the  amount  taken  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain  slightly 
exceeded  the  amount  taken  for  the  same  purpose  during  a  similar  period  last 
▼ear;  and  by  the  last  accounts  the  weekly  average  bed  reached  33,000  bales,  the 
'  highest  ratio  of  consumption  yet  attained  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  manufao> 
ture.  The  following  table' exhibits  the  imports,  delivery,  stock,  dec,  in  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  forlthe  first  six  months,  ended  on  the  30th  June  last,  and 
a  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1850  : 
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1851.  I8S0. 

Stock  Ist  January bales    521,120 558,390 

Impurt  six  months 1,156,500 940,862 


1,677,620  1,499,252 

Bxpon  six  rnonihs 95,300 11 9,8eO 

Oonsmnption 776,120 770,952 

871,490  890,7ai 

Slock  30th  Juno 806,200 i    608,500 

Weekly  average  taken  for  consumption 29,851 29,659 

In  France,  also,  and  other  European  countries,  the  deliveries  for  consumption 
exceed  those  of  last  year,  the  United  States  being  the  only  point  where  a  d«> 
crease  is  shown. 

In  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  which  is  now  a  matter  of  marked  interest,  we 
propose  to  sketch  briefly  its  progress  and  present  prospects,  leaving  to  others 
the  indulgence  in  estimates,  which  the  past  season,  among  many  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  nas  shown  to  be  attended  with  very  great  uncertainty,  and  with  very 
serious  consequences.  It  is  understood  that  there  was  considerable  increase  in 
the  breadth  of  land  planted,  but  an  unusually  cold  and  backward  spring  retard- 
ed the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  it  had  made  comparatively  little  progress  up  to 
the  early  part  of  May,  when  a  favorable  change  in  the  character  of  the  weather 
gave  an  impulse  to  vegetation.  From  this  time  up  to  the  first  of  July,  the  ao- 
counts  from  the  country,  with  some  exceptions,  were  favorable,  though  from 
the  uplands  there  was  some  complaint  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  rain.  The  plant 
generally,  however,  though  small,  was  said  to  look  healthy,  and  to  give  good 
promise  ;  besides  which  the  crops  were  unusually  **  clean,"  the  very  Iw^  of  rain 
complained  of  havmg  favored  cultivation  by  preventing  any  excessive  growth 
of  grass  and  weeds.  ,But  now  very  serious  complaints  began  to  reach  us  from 
the  uplands,  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  drought ;  and  as  week  succeeded 
week  without  any  rain,  except  an  occasional  shower,  in  partial  neighborhoods, 
these  complaints  were  reiterated,  and  became  more  general,  accompanied  by  re- 
presentations that  the  very  fair  prospects  which  the  crops  presented  up  *.o  about 
the  first  July,  were  blasted  to  an  important  extent,  and  that  no  subsequent  com- 
bination of  circumstances  could  fully  recover  them.  For  some  weeks  past, 
however,  showers  have  been  frequent,  particularly  in  this  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  heavy  rains  are  reported,  which,  coming 
at  80  late  a  period,  are  said  to  have  been  rather  prejudicial  to  the  crops.  The 
bottom  lands  are  generally  admitted  to  give  excellent  promise,  but  so  many  con- 
tingencies may  yet  arise,  favorable  or  adverse,  that  calculation  of  the  result 
would  be  mere  conjecture.  We  make  no  estimates,  but  we  will  record  it  as  our 
impression  that,  while  the  error  of  last  year  was  an  under-estimate  of  the  crop, 
the  error  of  the  coming  one  is  likely  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  market  prospects  for  the  coming  crop,  we  think  they  may 
be  said  to  be  fair,  for  ready  sales,  at  moderate  prices.  In  Great  Britain,  parti- 
cularly, all  the  leading  elements  of  an  active  and  prosperous  trade  would  seem 
to  be  in  combination,  viz — low  stocks  of  goods,  and  of  the  raw  material,  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  cheap  food,  abundance  of  money,  and  the  world  at 
peace.  Already  the  ratio  of  consumption  is  greater  than  ever  before  attained, . 
and  even  a  further  increase  is  not  improbable.  In  our  own  country,  too,  there 
will  soon,  doubtless,  be  renewed  activity,  as  the  stock  of  goods,  which  for  a  long 
time  have  been  excessive,  and  much  reduccxl,  and  the  manufacturers  are  under- 
stood to  be  without  any  considerable  stocks  of  the  raw  material.  Altogether 
the  prospects  would  seem  to  be  favorable  for  fair  returns  to  the  planter,  even 
with  a  large  crop,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  relation  of  consumption  to  sup- 
ply will  be  such  as  to  leave  the  leading  markets  without  excessive  stocks  at  tha 
clo«e  of  the  season. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  was  received  here  on  the  25th  July,  being 
seventeen  days  earlier  than  the  hrst*receipt  of  last  year,  and  the  total  receipts  of 
new  crop  up  to  this  date  are  3,155  bales,  against  67  bales  last  year.  Of  this 
quantity  there  have  been  salei*  reported  to  the  extent  of  about  2,500  bales,  at  a 
range  of  8  a  Sj  cents  for  middling  and  8^  a  9  cenU  for  good  middling  to  mid- 
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dfing  fair,  and  the  market  closes  with  a  total  stock,  includiog  all  on  shipboard 
not  cleared,  of  14,8^  bales,  of  which  about  11,000  bales  are  in  fectors'  Lands, 
embracing  some  10,000  bales  of  old  crop,  held  under  limits. 

Mixed  Cotton. — We  have,  on  former  occasions,  called  the  attention  of  planters 
to  the  existence  of  an  evil  which  loudly  calls  for  remedy..  We  refer  to  the  cul- 
pable negliffence  of  many  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  packing  of  cotton,  as 
shown  by  tne  frequent  discovery  of  mixed  haUsy  viz.  :  bales  that  are  found  to 
contain  two,  three  or  more  qualities  and  colors.  This  negligence  often  leads 
to  vexatious  reclamations,  and  sometimes  to  expensive  lawsuits,  as  it  generally 
happens  that  the  discovery  is  not  made  until  the  cotton  has  reached  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer,  at  a  distant  market.  Then,  if  any  portion  of  the  bale  is 
found  to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  the  sample  by  which  it  was  p  urchased,  the  • 
whole  hale  is  reduced  to  the  value  of  the  lowest  grade  founds  and  the  difference  re> 
claimed.  Nor  is  this  all :  for  reclamations  are  sometimes  insisted  on  even  when 
the  purchase  has  been  made  by  a  sample  bf  the  lowest  gmde^  on  the  ground  that 
mixed  bales  are  unmtrcharUahle.  Thus  the  planter  not  only  loses  the  difference 
in  price  between  the  lower  and  higher  qualities  which  careless  packing  has 
mingled  in  the  same  bale,  but  is  called  upon  to  pay  thai  difference  again.  And 
besides  all  this,  when  the  irregular  packing  is  once  discovered,  as  it  necessarily 
must  be,  somewhere  and  at  some  time,  it  throws  discredit  upon  the  planter's 
crop  generally,  and  thus  operates  to  his  disadvantage.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  discovery  is  made  here,  before  sale,  by  drawing  samples  from  different 
parts  of  the  bale.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  factor  can  seldom  obtain*  more 
than  the  market  value  of  the  lowest  sample.  The  evil  which  we  have  here  de- 
picted, and  which  is  not  only  attended  with  direct  loss  to  the  planter,  bnt  is 
also  productive  of  many  vexatious  controversies,  is  venial  in  its  character,  and 
only  reprehensible  for  the  confusion  it  introduces  into  a  most  important  branch 
of  trade,  and  one  that  can  only  be  conducted  with  facility  and  economy  upon 
the  basis  of  good  faith  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  planter.  These  vir- 
tues being  Accorded  to  him,  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  factor,  and  to  his  pur- 
chaser, to  exercise  more  care  and  vigilance  over  those  who  have  his  interest  in 
charge. 

Sugar. — At  the  date  of  our  last  annual  report  the  prospect  was  considered  fidr 
for  a  full  average  yield,  as  the  weather  for  some  three  months  previous  had 
been  of  a  remaniably  favorable  character  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the. cane. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  character  of  the  season  proved  unpropitious,  an  ex- 
traordinary period  of  drought  having  ensued,  which  prevented  the  cane  from 
yielding  juice  freely,  and  also  delayed  the  grinding,  from  the  lack  of  water  for 
working  the  steam  engines.  Thus  the  frost  of  the  middle  of  November  found 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  crop  exposed,  and  the  two  causes  above 
noted,  combined  with  damage  from  overflows,  led  to  a  material  reduction  in  the 
expected  product.  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Champomier,  the 
crop  of  1850-51  amounted  to  21 1,203  hogsheads,  weighing  231,194,000  pounds. 
<)f  this  quantity  184,372  hogsheads  are  stated  to  be  brown  sugar,  made  by  the 
old  process,  and  26,831  hogsheads  refined,  clarified,  dec,  including  cistern  bot- 
toms ;  and  the  whole  is  the  product  of  1,496  sugar-houses,  of  which  907  hare 
steam  and  688  have  horse-power.  The  falling  off  in  the  crop,  as  compared  vnth 
-that  of  the  previous  year,  is  26,720  hogsheads,  or  38,676,000  pounds. 

The  stock  estimated  to  be  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  year  was  2,000  hogs- 
heads, and  this  quantity  being  added  to  the  crop,  as  above  stated,  makes  a  sup- 
ply, in  round  numbers,  of  213,000  hogsheads.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  distribution  of  this  supply  has  been  as  follows  :  shipments  out  of  the  state, 
by  sea,  (including  an  estimate  of  10,000  hogsheads  for  the  exports  from  Atta- 
kapas)  57,000  hogsheads  ;  consumption  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  16,000 
hogsheads",  taken  for  refining  in  the  cit^  and  state,  including  cistern  bottoms, 
16,000  hogsheads ;  stock  now  on  hand  m  the  state,  estimated  at  2,200  hogs- 
heads, leaving  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  West  123,800  hogsheads,  llie 
quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports  is  about  46,000  hogsheads,  against  90,000  last 
year. 

The  first  receipt  of  the  new  crop  was  two  hogsheads  on  the  17th  October ;  one 
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week  later  than  the  first  receipt  of  the  preyious  year.  The  two  hogsheads  were 
of  good  grain,  but  of  course  were  not  well  drained,  and  they  were  sold  at  6  cents 
per  lb.  Subsequently  supplies  cames  forward  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  that  the  business  assumed  any  considerable  importance. 
The  course  of  the  market  will  be  best  indicated  by  the  following  table,  which 
■hows  the  highest  and  the  lowest  point  in  each  month  for  fair  sugar  on  the 
levee. 


October cents  per  lb. 

November " 

December * 

January ^ 

February " 

March 

April " 

May " 

June «* 

July « 

August *' 


..6  a61 ceutsperlb. 

..SJooJ " 

-.5  asl ** 

..^\ah\ «• 

-.5  o5} < 

..4}a5l *• 

.-5}a5| 

..SjaSj 

..5|a6 *• 

-5|a6 « 

.-6ja6| •< 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  market  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  yiolent 
fluctuations  throughout  the  season,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  has  ffenerally 
been  characterized  by  great  steadiness,  while  the  average  of  prices  lias  been 
considerably  above  that  of  last  year.  The  transactions  on  plantations  have  to  a 
great  extent  been  on  private  terms,  though  we  obtained  particulars  of  the  sales 
of  quite  a  number  of  crops,  as  they  occurred,  and  we  find  by  our  records  that  the 
ruling  rates  in  January  and  February  were  4|  a  5h  in  March  4}  a,  5|,  in  April 
6  a  5i,  in  May  5^  a  5},  and  in  June,  when  nearly  all  had  passed  out  of  planters* 
hands,  5  7-16  a  5|  cents  per  lb.  The  deficiency  in  the  Louisiana  crop  has  led 
to  increased  imports  of  foreign  sugars,  and  thus  we  have  from  Cuba  451  hhds. 
and  29,293  boxes,  against  397  hhds.  and  18,843  boxes  last  year.  We  have  also 
an  import  from  Brazil  of  1,354  boxes  of  1,800  pounds  each;  the  first  ever  re- 
ceived at  this  port,  but  to  be  followed,  we  understand,  by  several  other  cargoes. 
Besides  the  Louisiana  crop  there  were  produced  last  year  in  Texas  about 
6,000  and  in  Florida  about  1,500  hhds. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  but  a  few  remarks  to  offer,  it  be- 
ing too  early  in  the  season  to  arrive  at  anything  definite  regarding  its  probable 
extent.  It  is  understood  that  the  severe  frosts  of  November  last,  cut  short  the 
supply  of  plant  cane,  and  thus  somewhat  circumscribed  the  cultivation,  while 
the  cold  spring,  and  the  subsequent  long  drought,  were  unfavorable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plant,  particularly  in  the  upper  parishes.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks,  however,  frequent  showers  of  rain  have  fallen,  and  the  crops  in  most 
sections  are  said  to  present  a  marked  improvement.  The  result,  however,  can* 
not  be  determined  for  many  weeks  to  come,  and  we  shall  close  these  remarks  by 
referring  to  the  annexed  table,  which  gives  the  product  of  each  year  since 
1828. 


Crop  of  1850,  211,203  hhds. 

^  1849,  247,923  " 

•«  1848,220,000  " 

«  1847,  240,000  " 

«  1846,140,000  »' 

«*  1845,  186,650  •« 

'•  1844,200,000  " 

**  1843,  100,000  " 

♦•  1842,  140,000  " 

«'  1841,    90,000  " 

"  1840,    87,000  ** 


Crop  of  1839, 115,000  hbds. 

*'  1838,    70,000  '• 

"  1837,     65,000  " 

"  1836,     70,000  '* 

*•  1835,     30,000  " 

"  1834,  106,000  " 

«  1833,     75,000  »' 

"  1832.     70,000  " 

««  1829,     48,000  *• 

"  1828,     88,000  " 


From  the  best  available  data  it  would  appear  that,  (estimating  the  product  of 
maple  sugar  at  50  millions  pounds,)  the  present  consumption  of  the  United 
States  is  about  550  millions  of  pounds — equal  to  25  pounds  for  each  individual 
of  our  population.  Of  this' quantity  Louisiana  and  Texas,  with  their  present 
extent  of  cultivation  and  an  average  product,  can  furnish  fully  300  millions 
33  VOL.  I. 
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pounds.  Besides  the  sugar,  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  in 
1849-50,  from  foreign  countries,  25  millions  gallons  molasses,  and  the  product 
of  Louisiana  for  the  same  season  was  12  millions  gallons. 

NoTR.— For  serenil  yean  past  we  have  been  politel>  furnished  hj  the  Colleetor  of  Cue!  n— 
at  Franklin,  in  this  state,  with  f tatements  of  the  exporu  of  aofar  and  ■olassei  from  Aiiakaptta. 
showiag  the  total  quantity,  and  the  quantity  to  each  port,  which  we  accordingly  added  u>  ovr 
export  table,  the  lame  as  if  the  shipments  bad  been  made  from  onr  own  port.  About  six  ntonths 
since,  not  havinf  received  our  siatemenu  as  usual,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  R.  W  McMiIIab, 
Ekq.,  collector,  requesting  him  to  forward  a  statement  up  to  date.  After  about  a  monih'k  delay, 
we  received  a  letter  from  tD.  Dwij^ht,  Esq.,  stating  that  the  collectorship  had  pawed  into  his 
bands,  and  encloting  a  rough  statement,  in  total,  of  the  exports  to  the  Jst  March.  This  did  not  an- 
swer our  purpose,  and  we  at  once  applied  for  particniars.  These  we  have  never  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, ihoufrh  frequently  written  for,  owing  to  the  illoeas  of  the  collector :  and  the  lascreply  we  bad, 
a  few  weeks  since,  was  that  the  collector  had  gone  to  the  North,  and  the  office  waa  closed.  We 
therefore  estimate  tha  shipments  out  of  the  state  at  10,000  hbds.  sugar  and  12.000  barrels  mola»ea, 
which  amounts  should  be  added  to  the  totals  in  oar  export  tables.  As  the  figures  now  stand  thcj 
do  not  present  the  true  comparisons  with  other  years,  but  this,  as  we  have  shown,  was  nnavoid> 
able. 

Molasae*. — According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  P.  ,A.  Champomier,  the  product 
of  molasses  from  the  last  cane  crop,  estimating  50  gallons  for  erery  1000 
pounds  of  sugar,  was  10,500,000  gallons,  or  1,500,000  gallons  less  than  the  pro- 
duct of  the  previous  year.  This  deficient  supply  has  been  productive  of  a  high- 
er average  of  prices  than  has  been  attained  for  several  years  past,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  point  in  each 
month,  for  sales  on  Uie  levee,  in  barrels  : 

HighMt.  Lowest 

October ceots  pergal..33  a35 cents  per  gal.. 36)a27 

November "         ..27  o28 "         ..24  a24| 

December *'         ..24|a24» *'         ..23  ^24 

Jaiiaary **         ..20  a24| "         -.18  o23J 

February "         ..23  a27|.. "         ..18  a24 

March "         ..25  a30 *•         ..23  o27j 

-April "         ..25  1133 ..  "         ..22  a30| 

May «*         ..26  a35 **         ..25  a39 

June '*         ..25  a32 "         ..25  a30 

July "         ..22  a30 **         ..20  a28 

August "         ..22  a32 •'         ..22  a30 

About  the  middle  of  December  the  market  opened  with  a  good  demand  for  crops 
on  plantation,  at  20  a  21  cents,  and  during  the  subsequent  few  weeks  large 
sales  were  effected  at  this  range,  though  mostly  at  20i  cents  per  gallon.  The 
highest  sales  of  the  season,  according  to  our  records,  were  in  February  and 
March,  when  some  few  crops  were  disposed  of  at  23  a  23i  cents  per  gallon.  It 
being  found  about  this  time  that  the  Louisiana  crop  was  nearly  exhausted, 
orders  for  cargoes  were  sent  to  Cuba,  and  they  began  to  arrive*  early  in  April. 
Up  to  this  date  the  imports  are  equal  to  about  1,200,000  gallons,  most  of  which 
has  been  taken  for  rcflaing  purposes.  Of  the  crop  of  10,500,000  gals,  there  have 
been  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports  (estimating  the  exports  from  Attakapas  at  12,000 
barrels)  about  2,000,000  gallons,  against  4,500,000  gallons  last  year ;  leaving 
8,500,000  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  South  and  West. 
The  receipts  on  the  levee,  from  the  interior,  have  been  184,483  barrels,  against 
189,813  barrels  last  year. 

2.— COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1850-51. 

In  pursuance  of  our  custom,  regularly  observed  since  the  establishment  of 
this  Review,  we  furnish  the  statistics  of  New-Orleans  Commerce,  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  1st  of  September  last,  beins  indebted  for  them  to  the  annual 
sheet  of  the  Prices  Current.  They  are  invaluable  for  preservation  in  the  shape 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  them,  as  well  for  future  reference  as  present  use. 
We  shall  continue  the  subject  in  our  next  number. 

The  value  of  products  received  from  the  interior  since  1st  September,  1850, 
is  106,924,083,  against  $96,897,873  last  year.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic products,  for  the  year  ended  30th  June  last,  according  to  the  custom- 
house records,  was  881,216,925,  against  $71,049,556  last  year.  Of  this  amount, 
53,988,013  was  to  foreign  ports,  and  $27,228,912  coastwise.  The  value  of 
foreign  merchandise  exported  durins  the  same  period  was  only  $445,950.  The 
operations  of  the  Branch  Mint  have  neen  greatly  extended,  the  total  deposits  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  the  year  ended  on  the  dlst  July,  being  $9,107,722,  against 
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$4,088,841  last  year.    Of  the  gold.  $8,192,878  wai  from  CaHfornta.    The  coin- 
age in  the  same  time  has  been,  of  gold  $8,994,000,  and  of  silver  $1,060,600-^ 
toUl,  $10,044,500. 
The  atrivaU  at  New-Orleans,  for  the  last  five  years,  have  stood — 

Ships.  Barkt.  Brig*.         Sehoonan.    $t««m  Ships.        ToUl.  St.  Boats, 


1846-7  

....764. 
955. 

451. 

509. 

663... 

...989... 
...795... 

...109... 
...206... 
...136... 

...2981... 
...2927... 
...2186... 

...3022 

1847-8 

462... 

...2977 

184S-9 

757. 

....654. 
....615. 

462. 

363. 

320. 

375... 

362... 

...456... 

...2873 

1849-'50  .. 

...666... 

...147... 

...2192... 
...2144... 

...2784 

1850-*5l 

315... 

...704... 

...190... 

...2918 

A  gradual  decline  will  be  observed  in  almost  every  description  of  vessel. 
The  flat  boat  arrivals  daring  1850-61,  were  1,261 ;  also  a  decline,  as  will  be  seen 
by  oar  previous  volumes. 

Comparatioe  Arrivals ^  Exports  aytd  Stocks  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  at  NeuhOrleanSf 
for  ten  years ^  from  Ist  Sept.  each  year  to  date. 

COTTON— BALES.  TOBACCO— HHDS. 

Yssra.  / * y* >  ^         "'  '  ^ 

Arrivals.  ExporU.         Stocks.  Arr^ls.         EjcporU.       Siocka. 

1850-'51 995,036 997,458 15,390 64.030 54,501 23,871 

1849-'50 837,723 838,591 16,612 60,304 57,955 14.843 

1848-'49 1,142,382 1,167.303 15,480 :)2,335 52,896 13,293 

1847-'48 1,213,805 1,201.897 37,401 55,883 60,364 .'14,851 

1846-'47 740,669 724,508 23.493 55,588 50.376 22,336 

1845-'46 1,053,6.33 1,054,857 6,332 72,896 62,045 17,924 

1844-45 979,238 984,616 7,556 71,493 68,679 7,673 

1843-'44 910,854 895,375 12,934 82,435 81,249 4,859 

1842-'43 1,089,642 1,088,670 4,700 92,509 69,891 4,873 

1841-42 740,155 749,267 4,428 ••... 67,555 68,058 2,255 

Comparathe  prices  of  Middling  to  Fair  Cotton  at  New-OrlcanSy  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  during  a  period  of  five  years — together  with  the  total  receipts  at  Neto- 
Orleans  and  the  total  crops  of  the  United  States. 

1850-51.                1849-50.               1848-49.                1847-48.  1846-47. 

Cents.                   Ceals.                  Cents.                  Cents.  Cents. 

September 9    a  11 9^  a  lU 5|a— lOf  a  12 71  a9 

~      •  -        -  "•      -  -•      -  -        -  8|.      - 

I  li 

6j  a   8_ llja  13 


October 12j  a  131 9|  a  12 5i  a  7 10    all   8  j  a  10 

November 13|  a  14| 9}  a  11 5    a6 71  a    84 9    a  10* 

December 13^  a  14  lol  a  Hi 5J  a6i s]  a   7j 9    a  loj 

■"        "  5la6\ ela    7| 10    a  llj 


tl3l. 

a4| 9}  a  11  . 

(14  lolalll. 

January 124  a  144 loj  a  llj. 

February 121  a  13} 114  a  12J. 

March lOj  a  13 lOj  a  12^. 


64  a  7 


6ja7j 6}' a    7| ^1<*11. 

% 
% 

August 7    a   9| U\aU\ 9   a— 5|  a   7i lOJ  a  la" 


May 94a  Hi Il|al3 6}  a  7  [ 5    a   6} lOi  a 


April .10{al2J lOlaia ^4  a  74 6^  a   7} lo|  a  llf 

_.      ...  ..        .«  -       _  _  .  ^^j^j 

-    ^11| 
July 8    al04 Iljal3i 7    a  SJ 5|  a   li 9^  a  lOj 


'4 


June 8jall 114  a  13^ 7    a  dj b\  a   l\ 9|  «  H 


M 


?i: 


Bales.  Bales.  Bale*.  Bales.  Bales. 

Rec'ts  N.  O...  1,053,6.13 797,387 1,100,636 1,188,733 707,324 

Crop  of  U.S...  2,350,537 ...2,096,706 2,700,000 2,350,000 1,800,000 

Comparative  Prices  of  Sugar  on  the  LeveCy  on  the  first  of  each  monthyfor  Five 

Years. 
ia'i0-'5I.  1849-'.50.  16l8-'49.  1847-*4a  1846-47. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sepl ;....4Ja6J 3    a  5^ 2i  a  4| 5  a  7} 4f  a  74 

Oct AiaGl 4    a6\ 24  a  4J 5   a  74 6^  a  9 

Nov 5    a6 3    a6 3    a  4{ 3    a  51 54  a  7 

Bee 3    a5| 3    a6 ^\aA\ 2|  a  5 4i  a  7 

Jan 3ja6| 2^  a  5 a|  a  4} 2    aft 5   a  74 

Feb 3ia6i 2i  a  5 2ia5 24  a  5| 5    a  74 

March 34a6 24  a  5  ...4..2|a5i 2^  •  5 M  0  7? 

April 3ja6 2i  a  5 23*5^ 2i  a  5 5  j  a  74 

May 3    aQi 2ia5 2  j  a  5^ H<*H 5    «  74 

Jan« 3ja6i 3i  a  5| 2 J  a  5 1^  a4V 5    a  74* 

Joly 3Ja6i 4    a6 2|a4) 2f  a  4< 5    a  71 

August <i  a6i 44a6} 3  asj 2  j  a  4^ 5   a% 
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Comparatwc  Prices  of  MoUusis  tm  the  Letee,  an  the  Jurat  of  €Mek 
Fhe  Years. 

165a-'51.  18«.*S0.  184S-49.  18n-'48.  1B46.'47. 

CoiiU.  C«au.  CflBta.  Cesu.  CmIs. 

September SO    ft33 10    a  20 15    &  20  ....28    ft33*....15    &» 

Oaober 20    a  32 10    a  20 17    a  21 28    a  32 20    a  25 

NoTember 25    a25i....24    a  241....23|  a  24 22|  a  23 26   a  96^ 

December 23J  a  24  ....20J  a  20|....19M  20  ....19^  a  m....23    a  23^ 

January 18    a  24 17    al9|....18    a  19^ 17    a  17^ 24ia25 

February 23    a  27| 15    a  204 20    a  211 1^    »  ^^ 27    a  — 

March 22    a30....12    a2l}....l5    al9....15    a21....29    a  29^ 

April 25    a33  ....10    a  21 15    a  19 15    a  21 25    a  29 

May 25    a  32 10    a  23 12^  a  18 12    a  16 26    a  30 

June 25    a  30 21    a27....12    a  18^ 15    a  20 26    a  30  i 

Jaly 22    a  30 25    a  33 8    a  18 15    a  20 26    a  30 

August 80    a28 20    a33  "..lO    a  20 15    a  20 28    a  31 


TALUB   or   PEODUCB   OP   THE  INTERIOR. 


A  Table,  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior ^  during  the 
year  ending  §ist  August,  1851,  teith  their  estimated  average  and  total  value. 


Abticlbb.         Amount  ATerago.  Value. 

bbb.      54808.  $3  00.  |l744fM 

48602.  60  00.  2916120 

9274.  30  00.     278220 

44478.  60  00.  2668680 

235000.  7.       16450 

12304.  VI  50.     003800 

107224.     7  50.     804180 

4236.     5  00. 

54a67.    5  00. 

2120.  25  00. 

230.  45  00. 

36164.  10  00. 

11902.  15  00. 

15300.  7. 

155.  70  00. 

995036.  49  00.48756764 

3G62.    3  00.       10986 

42526. 

129tj932. 

78894. 

80748. 

245. 

7C0000. 

6853. 


Apple*... 

Bacon,  as'd.hde&ck^ 
Bacon,  awo>  'd .  boxaa. 
Bacon  Haint,  hds&t«. 
Bacon ,  in  bulk. .  .pd. 

Baling piecM. 

Bole  Uopo coils. 

Beans bbla. 

Butter.kega  &  firkins. 

Butler bbls. 

Bec-^wax bbls. 

Beef bbls. 

Beef tierces. 

Be*<r,  dried... pounds. 
BuflTak)  Robes... pks. 

Cotton bales 

Com  Meal bbls. 

Com,  in  ear bbls. 

Corn,  Shelled.. sac kt. 

Cheese boxas. 

Candles t>oxes. 

Cider bbls. 

Coal,  Western.. bbls. 
D'd  App'i  8c  pea's  ** . 

Feathers bags. 

Flaxiieed tierces. 

Flour bbli. 

Furs.hds.  bds  &  bxs. 

Hemp....' bales. 

Hides 140338.     1  00. 

Hay bales. 

Iron,  pig ions. 

Lard bbls  and  tea. 

Lard kegs. 

Leather bundles. 

Limo,  Western.. bbls. 

Lead pigs. 

Laad,  bar..kgs  &  bxs. 


21180 
274835 

68U00 

10350 

361640 

178800 

1071 

10850 


90.  38273 
1  30.  1C886U8 
3  50.  276129 


4844H8 
735 
3500U0 
2('559 
127575 
2448 


6  00 

3  00 

50. 

3  00. 

3645.  35  00. 

204.  12  00. 

941106.  4  50.  4234977 

1289 800000 

251 16.  18  00.  45.i088 

140338 

3  00.  144843 

152.  25  00.    3800 

115570.  S4  00.  2773680 

151931.  4  00.  607724 

8490.  25  00.  212250 

37738.  1  50.   56607 

325505      3  20.  1041616 

629.  20  00.      12580 


Abticlks.         Amount  Averige.  Valae 

Lead.  White.... kegs.  1930.     7  00.       13510 
Molasse«,(est'dcp)gli.  10500000.        25.  9625000 

Oats bblsfteks.  479741.     100.     479741 

Onions bbls.  14279.     2  00.       28558 

Oil,  Linseed bbls.  178.35  00.        6230 

Oil,  Castor bbU.  4145.50  00.     207250 

Oil,  Lard bbb.  17157.26  00.     446082 

PoUtoes bills.  162922.     2  00.    325844 

Pork....tcs  aLd  bbU.  286084.  12  00.  3433006 

Pork boxes.  1980.25  00.       49500 

Pork hhds.  1)231.60  00.       738l» 

Pork,  in  bulk.... pds.  10513895.  5.     578264 

Porter  and  Ale  .bbls.  384.  10  00.        3840 

Packing  Yam... reels.  4190.     7  00.       29 SO 

Skins,  Deer... packs.  1119.25  00.       27975 

Skins,  Bear... packs.  7.15  00.           1(0 

Shot kegs.  2044.25  00.       51100 

Soap boxes.  9484.     3  00.       98459 

Staves M.  9000.35  00.     315000 

Sugar,  (eH'dcrp)hds.  211303.  60  00.12678180 

Spanish  Moss.. bules.  5974.     6  00.       35844 

Tallow bbls.  6164.24  00.     147936 

Tobacco,  Lear...hds.  52830.120  00.  6327600 

Tobacco,  Strips.,  hds.  9100.150  00.1365000 

Tobacco,  St'^ra8..hds.  2200.90  00.       44000 
Tobacco,  Chewing, 

kegs  and  bt»xe« .... 
Twine. buud's  Sc  bxs. 

Vinegar bbls. 

Whiskey bbls. 

Window  Glass.. .bxs. 
Wb««at..bblsdcscks 


4115.  30  00. 

3156.  10  00. 

89.     6  00. 

157741.     8  00.  1261928 

16428.     5  00.       82140 

88797.  2  00.  177594 


123450 

31500 

534 


Other  various  articles— estimated  at  5090000 


Toul  value dollars  106924(«3 

Total  in  1849-50. 96807813 

Total  in  184&49 81989602 

Total  in  1847-18 79719151 


3.— THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT  ON  THE  OHIO  EIVER- 

Mr.  Editor  :  As  there  are  many  erroneous  opinions  extant  concerning  the 
first  steamboat  built  on  the  Western  waters,  the  undersigned  would  like  you  to 
publish  their  evidence  in  the  matter. 

In  the  fall  of  1811,  we  were  both  present  at  the  launching  of  the  first  steamer 
built  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  board  of  her.  She  was  built  at  the  Pipetown 
ship-yard,  at  Pittsburg  ;  was  intended  for  the  Pittsburg  and  New-Orleans  trade, 
and  called  the  "  Orleans."  She  was  built  after  the  fashion  of  a  ship,  with 
port-holes  in  the  side — ^long  bowsprit — painted  a  sky  blue.  Her  cabin  was  in 
the  hold. 
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Sbe  left  in  NoTember  of  this  year«  (1811)  for  New-Orleans,  and  made  the  trip 
down  in  safety,  but  was  never  able  to  get  back  over  the  Falls,  her  power  being 
insufficient  to  propel  her  against  a  strong  current. — She  continued  to  run  below 
the  Falls  for  some  time.  Many  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Enterprise 
was  the  first  boat  built  for  the  above  trade. — Such  is  not  the  fact.  The  Enter- 
prise was  the  fourth  or  fiflh  boat  built.  The  jiames  of  the  others  were  the 
^tna  and  Vesuvius,  built  by  a  company  who  had  a  charter  for  14  years,  renew- 
able, for  the  sole  navigation,  by  steam,  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. — The 
Enterprise  was  built  at  Brownsville  by  a  private  company,  and  on  her  arrival  at 
New-Orleans  was  attached  for  an  infringement  of  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
company.  A  legal  investigation  foUow&d,  and  the  owners  of  the  Enterprise 
gained  the  suit  by  proving  that  the  plaintiffs  had  violated  their  charter.  Thus 
tended  the  steamboat  monopoly  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

J.    WlNTOS, 

Wm.  MoGranaohan. 
4.-PaEE  BANKING  IN  VIRGINIA. 

We  have  made  record  of  various  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
at  its  late  session,  establishing  independent  banks  upon  the  basis  of  state  stocks. 
The  following  are  the  principal  features  of  acts  establishing  such  banks  : 

1. — A  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  state  stock,  originally  or  guarantied,  for 
improvement  companies,  to  the  amount  of  the  charter. 

2. — The  executing  and  delivery  of  the  notes  for  circulation,  countersigned  by 
the  treasurer,  at  the  expense  of  the  bank. 

3. — An  obligation  to  pay  the  same  bonus,  and  to  keep  on  hand  the  same  pro- 
portion of  specie  as  other  banks. 

4.  Making  the  stockholders  personally  liable  for  the  circulation,  each  stock- 
holder to  an  amount  equal  to  the  stock  held  by  him,  for  the  express  contracts 
of  the  bank. 

One  of  the  reasons  operating  with  the  Legislature,  which  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  a  general  free  banking  law  for  Virginia,  at  the  late  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, was  the  fact  that  the  charters  of  the  present  banks  do  not  expire  till  1857, 
and  the  state  being  to  some  extent  interested  in  them  as  stockholders,  the  Le- 
gislature preferred  making  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  the  new  system 
will  work ;  but  the  indications  are  very  strong  that  no  charter  on  the  old  princi- 
ple will  hereafler  be  obtained. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— COTTON  PLANTERS'  CONVENTION. 

STATISTICS    OF   PRODUCTION    AND    CONSUMPTION    OF   THE    COTTON    PLANT, 

AND  HOW  THE  PLANTERS  SHOULD   COMBINE  IN  THEIR  OWN  DEFENCE. 

As  requested,  we  cheerfully  publish  the  able  address  of  the  Committee  of 
Florida  Cotton  Planters.  We  agree  entirely  as  to  the  importance  of  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Planters  of  the  South,  and  have  always  advocated  such  a  convention, 
It  would  effect  much  good  in  many  ways,  though  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
say  how  far  the  plan  we  now  publish  may  bo  practicable  or  achieve  the  desired 
results.  We  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  but  shall  resume  it  from  time  to 
time> 

At  a  meeting  of  Planters,  convened  at  the  Court-House  in  the  city  of  Talla- 
hassee, Col.  Robert  Butler  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and,  after  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  Col.  John  Parkhill,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Holland, 
were  appointed  Vice-Presidents,  and  B.  F.  Allen  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  James  E.  Broome,  Edward 
Houstoun,  T.  K  Leonard,  Richard  Hayward  and  George  Whitfield,  were  ,ap- 
pointed  by  the  Chair,  to  present  business  to  the  meeting. 
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The  commute*  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  throagh  their  chairman,  Ja 
£.  Broome,  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  following  report  and  resolutions : 

Your  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  a  Cotton  Plan- 
ters* Convention,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following,  report : 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  interest  in  the  world  surrounded  with  so  n^uiy  difficul- 
ties or  subject  to  so  many  disasters,  as  the  cotton-planting  interest.  The  gresi 
irregularity  in  the  production,  caused  by  the  seasons,  and  the  appearance  or 
non-appearance  of  numerous  enemies  peculiar  to  this  plant,  produces  fluctu- 
ations in  the  price,  such  as  appear  to  visit  no  other  great  interest.  Whether 
these  fluctuations  are  necessanly  incident  to  the  production  and  sale  of  this 
staple,  appears  to  be  a  question  which  has,  as  yet,  engaged  a  very  small  shara 
of  the  planter's  attention.  How  far  the  difficulties  which  surround  us  are  at- 
tributable to  over-production,  or  to  irregular  production ;  or  iiow  far  they  result 
from  making  our  controlling  markets  too  far  from  our  own  gin-houses,  or  how 
far  a  remedy  fqr  our  evils  might  be  supplied  by  a  judicious  concert  of  action 
among  cotton  planters,  are  all  questions  in  which  we  seem  to  feel  but  little  con- 
cern. These,  and  many  others  connected  with  this  subject,  jnight,  as  your 
committee  believe,  be  investigated  with  great  benefit ;  and  such  a  labor  would 
be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  Cotton  Planters'  Convention. 

Having  met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of  calling  on  our 
cotton-planting  brethren  to  meet  us  in  convention,  it  is  perhaps  proper  that 
your  committee  should  present  the  reasons  which  induce  them  to  advocate  such 
a  call.  These  will  require,  to  some  extent,  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  our 
difficulties  and  the  possibility  of  applying  a  remedy.  In  this  examination,  the 
first  question  which  presents^itself  for  our  consideration,  is  the  question  of  over- 
production. 

The  depressions  in  price  to  which  we  are  forced  so  often  to  submit,  are  attri- 
buted, generally,  to  over-production.  To  ascertain  whether  this  has  been  the 
cause,  aggregates  must  be  looked  to,  and  not  the  relative  production  and  con- 
sumption of  any  single  year.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  matter,  your 
committee  have  gone  back  as  far  as  the  year  1825,  and  find  that  up  to  the  year 
1850,  the  production  has  not  exceeded  the  consumption.  On  this  subject,  they 
present  the  following  table,  in  which  is  shown  -the  average  annual  production 
and  annual  average  consumption  of  the  world,  for  each  period  of  five  years,  from 
1825  to  1850 : 

Production.  CoDBomptioD. 

Average  from  1825  to  1830..  1,231,000  bales  per  an 1,187,000  bales  per  an. 

1830  to  1835..  1,450,000  "  ....1,540,000 

"  1835  to  1840..  1,919,000  "  ....1,943,000 

*«         1840  to  1845.. 2,661,000  "  2,414,000 

"  1845  to  I860.. 2,791,000  "  2.869,000  '• 


9,952,000  9,953,000 

These  results,  multiplied  by  five,  will  show  that  the  whole  production  in 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  49,760,000  bales,  and  that  the  consumption  in  the 
same  time,  has  been  49,765,000  bales,  or  an  excess  over  the  production  of  5,000 
bales,  or  200  bales  per  annum.  How  much  greater  the  consumption  would  have 
been  had  the  raw  material  been  furnished  in  increased  quantity,  your  committee 
will  not  conjecture.  Enough  is  shown  by  the  facts  to  establish  an  important 
point :  that  the  extent  of  consumption  up  to  this  time,  has  been  controlled  by 
the  extent  pf  production,  and  we  must,  therefore,  look  to  other  causes  for  the 
ruinous  depressions  in  price,  to  which  we  have  so  oflen  submitted. 

The  second  point  requiring  investigation,  is  the  capacity  of  the  world  for  over- 
production. To  this,  your  committee  concede  there  cannot  be  a  definite  answer 
given  ;  they  incline,  however,  strongly  to  the  opinion,  that,  at  fair  prices,  and 
with  proper  organization  on  the  part  of  the  American  cotton  planters,  the 
capacity  for  over-production  does  not,  and  never  can  exist. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  production  of  the  world  in  five  years,  from 
1840  t6  1845,  averaging  642,000  bales  per  annum,  caused  a  regular  increase  in 
the  stock  of  raw  material  left  on  hand  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  each  year,  until, 
on  the  3lst  of  December,  1846,  it  had  reached  1,221,000  bales,  estimated  aa  aof- 
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fifCient  for  twenty-six  weeks*  consumption.  The  average  increased  production 
in  the  United  States  for  the  next  four  years,  (embracing  the  crops  of  1845  and 
1848)  was  1 17,000  bales  per  annum  ;  and  yet  on  the  31st  of  December,  1849,  the 
stock  on  hand  in  Europe  was  reduced  to  646,000  bales,  estimated  as  sufficient 
for  only  thirteen  weeks*  consumption.  The  crops  of  1849  and  1850,  not  equal- 
ling the  average  consumption  of  the  last  five  yearii,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  consumption  is  now  being  limited  and  curtailed  by  a  short  supply  of  the  raw 
material.  To  sustain  this  view  of  the  case,  we  make  an  extract  from  a  docu- 
ment read  in  1850,  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  before  the 
British  Association  at  Edinburgh.  "  Great  Britain  now  is,  and  for  many  years 
has  been,  dependent  not  at  all  upon  the  good-will  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.  States 
t&  sell  their  produce  to  us,  but  very  much  upon  the  influence  of  seasons,  for  the 
means  of  setting  to  work  that  large  proportion  of  its  population  which  depends 
upon  the  cotton  manufacture  for  the  feeding  of  themselves  and*  their  families. 
In  the  present  condition  of  our  cotton  trade,  any  serious  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States,  necessarily  abridges  the  means  of  labor- 
ing among  our  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire  spinners  and  weavers.  Such  a 
falling  off  is,  in  any  year,  likely  to  occur.  We  have  felt  its  influence  twice 
within  the  last  few  years,  are  at  this  titoe  suffering  under  it,  and  are  threatened 
with  another  adverse  season,  the  eflfect  of  which  must  be  to  deprive  of  employ- 
ment a  large  proportion  of  those  spinners  and  weavers  whose  labor  is  bestowed 
on  the  preparation  of  coarse  goods.'*  ♦  ♦  **  Our  supply  of  cotton  has  hith- 
erto been  drawn  invery  fluctuating  proportions  from  British  India,  Brazil,  Egypt, 
our  West  India  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  From  this  last 
named  country,  the  quantities  were,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  a  continual 
condition  of  increase.  From  Brazil,  our  importations  have  sensibly  lessened, 
without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  future  increase.  From  Egypt,  the  quanti- 
ties fluctuate  violently,  and  depend  greatly  upon  causes  not  falling  within  ordi- 
nary commercial  considerations.  In  the  British  West  Indies,  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  has  for  some  time  ceased  to  form  a  regular  branch  of  industry,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that,  having  thus  ceased  to  be  profitable  when  prices  in 
Europe  were  uniformly  at  a  higher  level  than  they  have  been  now  for  a  long 
•eries  of  years,  the  culture  to  any  important  extent  will  be  resumed  in  these 
Colonies.  From  British  India,  the  quantities  received  depend  upon  a  different 
set  of  circumstances,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  any  very  sanguine  hope 
of  great  and  permanent  increase  in  the  shipments.**  Afler  continuing  the  argu- 
ment at  some  length,  attention  is  called  to  the  immense  increased  consumption 
of  their  cotton  mills,  showing  that  in  1809,  they  consumed  56,010,732  lbs.,  and 
in  1849,  775,468,008  lbs.,  and  remark  :  "  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
consumption  during  the  last  nine  years  would  have  gone  forward  at  a  constant- 
ly accelerated  pace,  so  that  it  would  by  this  time  have  gone  beyond  1,000,000,000 
pounds  in  the  year,  but  for  the  check  given  to  it  in  1847,  and  in  the  present 
^ear,  through  insufficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  raw  material.*'  *  *  "This 
increase  has  been  concurrent  with,  and  mainly  caused  by,  a  continual  reduction 
in  the  price  of  cotton.**  ♦  *  "On  the  other  hand,  the  continual  fall  in 
the  price  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  on  the  producers,  (American,)  who  have  hitherto 
made  up,  in  general,  by  the  extent  of  their  cultivation,  for  the  diminished 
price  of  their  crops.'*  Thus  it  is  seen  that  increased  supplies  aie  greatly  wanted, 
out  their  experience  is,  that  the  surest  means  of  stimulating  production  in  the 
United  States,  is  to  reduce  the  price.  Your  committee  might  furnish  many  au- 
thorities to  show,  that  in  Great  Britain,  the  great  head  of  manufacturing  industry, 
the  idea  that  markets  may  not  be  found  for  all  the  cotton  goods  she  can  procure 
the  raw  material  to  produce,  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  Even  the  govern- 
ment is  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  tneir  industry  being  seriously  checked,  not 
for  the  want  of  customers,  out  for  the  want  of*^  cotton.  The  most  powerful 
efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  still  being  made,  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
cotton  in  every  country  where  there  is  hope  of  success.  How  far  they  have 
succeeded  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  five  years  preceding  180;),  the 
production  in  India  and  Brazil  declined  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  in  the  same  time 
the  supplies  of  Surat  and  Madras  declined  twenty-four  per  cent.  Thus,  it 
will  bf  seen,  that  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  to  stimulate 
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production  in  everj  quarter,  the  United  States  is  the  onlj  conntry  that  has  < 
tinned  to  furnish  increased  supplies.  But  the  character  of  our  increase  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  must  gire  small  consolation  to  those  who  apprehend  difficnl- 
ties  from  a  short  supply  of  raw  cotton.  Our  per  cent,  increase  has  been  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  diminishing,  as  is  shown  from  the  following  table,  the  data  of 
which  we  take  from  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine,  a  work  m  high  eommercial 
character: 

Total.  Per  annum. 

Increased  per  cent,  in  20  years 177 or    8  86-100 

«*  "  16     "     119 or    766-000 

"  "  10     "     68 or     5  95-000 

"  '*  6    "     16 or    8 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  per  cent,  increase  in  American  cotton  has  been 
rapidly  declining,  until  we  are  now  down  to  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Not  80,  however,  with  American  consumption — that  is  increased  in  the 
same  time,  more  than  nine  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  per  cent,  increased 
production  in  the  world,  for  the  last  five  years,  is  down  to  an  average  of 
1  80-100  per  annum  ;  while  the  per  cent,  increase  in  consumption  has  been 
3  80-100  per  annum ;  and  leaving  out  England^  France,  and  the  United  States, 
the  increase  in  the  balance  of  the  world  has  been  46  per  cent.,  or  more  than  nine 
per  cent,  per  annum.  This  state  of  things  cannot  continue ;  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction must  be  increased,  or  the  rate  of  consumption  diminished — the  equili- 
brium will  be  found. 

These  calculations  show,  that  the  area  for  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  is 
enlarging — that  the  vast  and  yet  unsupplied  population  of  the  earth  are  i^ipidly 
maturing  a  competition,  which,  without  greatly  augmented  supplies  of  the  raw 
material,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  seriously  felt  by  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  comnoerce  of  every 
civilized  nation  is  opening  new  markets,  and  enlarging  old  ones  for  our  benefit. 
To  what  extent  now  markets  already  found  have  been  supplied,  compared  with 
their  wants,  or  how  many  others  are  yet  to  be  opened  and  supplied,  your  coni* 
mittee  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  an  inference  may  be  drawn  &om  the 
fact,  that  the  largest  five  years*  average  production  the  world  has  yet  furnished, 
is  2,791,000  bales  per  annum.  That  of  these,  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  require  for  their  consumption,  from  2,000.000  to  2,200,000  bales; 
leaving  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  annual  product  to  supply  the  balance  of 
the  world,  with  a  population,  probably  ten  times  as  large  as  their  own.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  with  fair  average 
prices,  markets  will  be  found  for  all  the  cotton  which  we  now  have>  or  ever  will 
have,  the  ability  to  produce. 

Having  now  shown  that  there  has  been  no  over-production,  in  the  aggregate, 
and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  that  there  ever  will  be,  your  com- 
mittee will  attempt  to  show  the  efilects  of  irregular  production  on  prices  and 
consumption.  Here,  your  committee  believe,  may  be  found  the  source  of  nearly 
all  the  fluctuations  to  which  this  great  interest  has  been  subjected.  To  illus- 
trate the  effects  of  irregular  production,  three  simple  suppositions  will  be  used, 
remarking  that  extreme  cases  are  selected,  and  a  single  year  used  to  establish  a 
principle  where,  in  practice,  several  may  be  required.  Suppose  that  the  crop  of 
1861  should  be  2,000,000  bales— that  to  manufacture  these,  $300,000,000  of 
capital  must  be  invested,  and  3,000,000  operatives  employed — suppose  the  capi- 
tal and  operatives  furnished,  the  crop  manufactured,  sold,  and  consumed.  Then 
suppose  the  year  1852  yields  only  2,000,000  bales ;  to  manufacture  these,  only 
two-thirds  of  this  capital  and  two-thirds  of  these  operatives  are  necessary. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  other  onc-lhird  of  each  :  To  retain  their  position, 
short-time  is  resorted  to,  and  this,  it  is  found,  starves  the  operatives  and  de- 
stroys the  dividend  on  the  capital.  Then  fine  numbers  only  are  spun  ;  these  are 
found  to  be  unsaleable,  and  give  an  unhealthy  character  to  the  manufacturing 
business.  These  palliatives  fail,  as  they  always  must,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
restored  by  driving  out  one-third  of  the  capital  and  labor,  to  seek  employment 
in  other  pursuits,  promising  more  stability. 
Then  suppose  the  year  1853  furnishes  another  crop  of  3,000,000  bales.     What 
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M  to  be  done  with  It  T  The  capital  remaining  iff  only  snfficient  to  manufactnre 
2,000,000,  and  without  manufacturing,  it  cannot  be  consumed.  The  result  ia  in- 
evitable— the  crop  sells  for  a  trifle,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  is  a  surplus 
of  1,000,000  bales  in  excess  of  the  usual  supply,  and  this,  perhaps,  to  be  increased 
by  a  good  crop  in  1854. 

Under  such  circumstances,  speculators  seeing  no  prospect  of  improvement, 
withdraw  from  the  market — the  manufacturer  is  lefi  without  competition,  and 
fixes  the  prices  to  suit  himself—  the  planter  becomes  discouraged,  and  forces  his 
cotton  off  at  anything  that  is  offered — unites  in  the  general  cry,  that  the  produc- 
tion is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  consumption — vies  with  the  manufacturer 
in  fixing  the  impression  and  making  it  universal,  that  large  supplies  and  low  prices 
are  inevitable  for  uU  time  to  come.  This  impression  being  fixed,  capital  fliws  in 
rapidly,  new  factories  go  up  in  all  directions,  old  ones  are  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, trade  in  Manchester  becomes  healihjTf  new  and  extensive  markets  are 
found  for  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  and  in  a  few  years,  to  the  utter  aston- 
ishment of  all  the  world,  it  is  found  that  the  picture  has  been  reversed— that  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  consumption  has  taken  place — the  surplus  is  all 
gone — piice^  move  upward — a  short  crop  is  made,  and  capital  is  again  driven  out, 
to  be  invited  back,  by  the  same  process,  after  another  long  period  of  depres- 
sion in  prices. 

These,  your  committee  believe,  are  the  natural  results  of  irregular  production ; 
and  were  it  possible  to  obtain  such  concert  of  action  among  planters  as  would  re- 
duce the  annual  crop  one-half,  the  same  principles  would  govern,  and  the  same 
resnlts  be  obtained  ultimately. 

,  If  it  be  true,  as  your  committee  have  supposed,  and  as  a  careful  examination  of  the 
production,  consumption  and  stock  remaining  on  hand  for  25  years  past,  they  think 
will  abundantly  show,  that  our  difficJiliies  have  not  been  attributable  to  over-pro- 
duction, but  to  irregular  production,  then  is  it  not  important  that  we  should  apply  the 
remedy,  if  there  is  one  ?  Irregular  production,  it  is  conceded,  cannot  be  prevented, 
but  your  committee  think  that  organized  concert  of  action  will  control  its  effects. 
By  way  of  illustration,  suppose  that  the  y6ar  185 1  yields  3,000,000  bal  es,  and  ihat  it 
is  definitely  ascertained  that  the  capital  employed  is  only  sufficient  to  manufacture 
2,500,0C0  of  these ;  now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  the  effects  of  irregular 
pn>ductioo  would  be  shown  by  great  depression  in  price.  But  suppose  the  plan- 
ters refuse  to  send  the  crop  forward  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  actually  suflS- 
ci^t  to  supply  the  demand  for  consumption,  and  retain  under  their  own  sheds 
the  other  500,000  bales  ;  such  a  course  would  secure  them  fair  prices  for  the 
amount  sold,  and  control  the  natural  effects  of  irregular  production  for  that  year. 
Then  suppose  the  year  1852  furnishes  only  2,000,000  bales  ;  the  ordinary  effect  of 
this,  as  has  been  shown,  would  be  to  drive  capital  out  of  thb  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, and  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent  low  prices.  This  would  be  control- 
led, by  adding  the  500,000  bales  retained  from  the  crop  of  1851,  supplying  the 
manufacturer's  demand,  securing  good  prices  for  both  crops,  and  preventing  the 
derangement  which  would  have  resulted  from  a  withdrawal  of  manufacturing 
capital.  Thus  the  principle  might  be  run  through  any  number  of  ye&rs,  and  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  no  aggregate  over-production,  every  crop  would  bring  a  fair 
price,  because  offered  only  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  Such 
a  system  as  this  would  protect  us  against  the  consequences  of  irregular  produc- 
tion, but  it  can  never  be  carried  into  effect  by  individual  action.  There  are  no 
means  of  procuring  the  necessary  concert,  to  say  nothing  of  other  insuperable 
obstacles. 

If  we  would  do  anything  certainly  and  effectively,  we  must  organize  a  Cotton 
Planters'  Association.  This  should  be  chartered  by  the  states  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia.  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  with  a  capital  of  at  least  820.000,000, 
to  be  increased  in  amount,  as  the  wants  of  the  business  might  require.  The 
Association  should  erect  or  purchase  extensive  warehonses  in  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Appalachicola,  and  St.  Marks,  and  establish  at  each  c^ 
these  points  a  recjular  comrai.-wion  business,  with  a  view  to  the  storage  and  sale  of 
the  entire  crop  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  8ecui-ing  to  themselves  the<whoIe  cotton  commission  busi- 
ness,  they  should  establish  a  minimum  price,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argu« 
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ment,  wi)  will  fix  at  10  to  12^  cents,  aocordin?  to  qaality  and  location,  and  bt^ 
raging,  say  1 1  ^ents  per  pound.  Tliis  should  be  guaranteed  to  all  their  regular 
cuBtonien),  and  to  all  parties  holding  cotton  purchased  of  thenOf  so  long  as  the  said 
cotton  remained  in  their  warehouites.  The  world  should  have  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  cotton  offeriug  was  not  wanted  by  others,  at  or  above  the  minimum  6xed, 
it  would  be  wanted  by  the  Association ;  that,  when  once  purchased,  it  would 
never  be  re-sold,  until  taken  at  cost,  adding  storage,  insurance,  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, with  a  commission  for  purchasing,  and  another  for  selling.  This  accu- 
mulation of  charges  would  iuduce  the  manufacturers  to  take  their  supplies  before 
the  company  Would  be  required  to  take  any ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  likely  that  thej 
would  ever  be  purchasers  to  an^  large  extent.  Under  such  a  system,  the  planter 
would  not  crowd  the  market  wuh  cotton,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  speculators  at  the 
minimum  price  would  purchase  freely,  and  hold  with  confidence. 

Another  inducement  for  such  an  organization  may  be  found  in  iti  capacity  for 
increasing  the  consumption,  provided  the  raw  material  is  furnished.  The  bagging 
and  rope  necessary  for  packing  a  crop  of  2,500.000  bales,  would  require  about 
60,000.000  pounds,  or  about  100,000  bales,  of  the  most  inferior  part  of  the  crop. 
This  would  be  4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  yield.  To  insure  this  large  increase  m 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States.il  would  only  be  necessary  to  erect  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  ihese  articles — sell  them  at  a  trifle  above  the  cost  of 
production,  and  discriminate  in  the  minimum  price  fixed,  to  such  extent  as 
might  be  found  necessary,  against  cotton  packed  in  any  other  material.  This 
would  insure  the  packing  of  the  entire  crop  in  our  own  staple,  and  provide  for 
the  employment  of  a  cjusiderable  amount  of  labor  in  manufacturing  the  bagging 
and  rope  necessary.  But  this  is  not  the  only  increase  to  be  effected  in  the  con- 
sumptifin;  the  guarantee  which  the  manufacturer  everywhere  would  have,  inci- 
dentally, that  his  goods,  when  made,  could  never  be  brought  into  competition  with 
goods  made  from  cotton  at  lower  prices  than  his  own,  would  induce  the  prodac- 
tion  of  a  larger  proportion  of  coarse  numbers-T^feeling  that  there  could  be  no  risk 
in  stocking  nimself  heavily,  spindles  would  not  be  stopped  or  short-time  resorted 
to,  because  orders  were  not  in  hand  for  work  ahead — the  manufacturing  businesi 
would  be  characterized  by  greater  regularity,  and  conducted  with  greater  confi- 
dence— the  supplies  of  goods  would  be  better  and  the  consumption  larger.  Ano- 
ther inducement  for  such  an  organization  is  the  great  saving  of  expense  in  getting 
our  cotton  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  Liverpool  market  governs  the  American  market;  and  it  matters  not  where 
the  planter  sells  his  cotion,  he  sells  in  reference  to  what  is  the  supposed  net  value 
in  Liverpool ;  and  the  diflference  between  the  price  in  oar  own  sea-ports  and  the 
price  in  Liverpool,  is  the  measure  of  charges  and  expenses  paid  by  deductions 
from  the  price  of  the  crop  when  sold.  Taking  the  period  of  ten  years,  from  1840 
to  1850.  it  is  found  that  the  average  price  in  Liverpool  was  2  95-lQO  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  the  average  during  the  same  time  in  the  sea-ports  of  the  United 
States.  Taking  this  as  a  measure  of  charges  and  expenses,  and  estimating  our 
production  for  the  next  ten  years  at  2,500,000  bales,  of  500  lbs.  each,  and  the  ex* 
penscs  may  be  stated  thus: 

1,250,000.000  Ib8.at2  OS-fOO  cents  per  lb. $36,875,000 

Add  storage  in  Ameiican  sea-ports  averaging  3  months,  at 

50cenU  per  bale  on  2,500,000 1,250,000 

Drayageondo.atlO 250,000 

Mending  do.  at  5 125,000 

Brokerage,  extra  labor,  «S«5.,  at  15 365,000 

Commission  on  sales  at  855  per  bale  at2^  per  cent. .....3,437,500 

5,437,500 

$42,312,500 
Thns  it  is  shown  that,  exclusive  of  charges  in  interior  towns,  the  expenses  paid 
by  tho^ilanter  on  a  crop  of  the  size  supposed  would  be  over  $42,000,030,  or  near- 
ly $17  per  bale,  and  this  too,  so  far  as  the  larger  item  is  concerned,  ou  a  range  of 
prices  of  only  7  cents  and  7  mills  in  the  American  ports. 
^  How  far  these  expenses  may  be  reduced  by  concentrating  our  business  in  oar 
own  ports,  and  brmgiug  the  miuufacturer  to  our  own  warehouses  fur  his  suppliA, 
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and  that  dispensing  with  intermediate  markets,  and  intermediate  agents,  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table : 

Total  charges  now  paid  on  1,250.000  lbs $42,312,500 

Deduct  for  necessary  charges,  as  follows : 

For  charges  in  Sonthern  sea-ports,  as  per  above  table 5,437,500 

For  freight  from  Southern  porU  to  manufacturers'  re-  (  «  f»7.e  ai^a 

ceiviug  ports,  on  1,250,000,000  lbs.. at  fc ^  y,J/o,uuu 

Marine  insurance  on  do.  at  $60  per  bale  at  1  percent....  1,500,000 

Small  incidental  charges  at  40  cents  per  bale. . 1 ,000,000 

17,312,500 

$25,000,000 

Leaving  a  balance  of  $25,000,000,  which,  if  these  estimaiei*  uro  correct;  luu^t  con* 
stitute  an  unnecessary  charge  on  the  cotton  planter,  and  might  bs  saved  bv  trittti<-  ' 
acting  oar  business  with  the  raaaufsctarer  at  our  own  warpliuu^e^.  Tnat  the 
organization  of  such  an  association  as  your  committee  have  sn  4 'f  toUn  woiilJ.  e^cN^t 
such  a  revolution  in  the  cottcm  trade,  they  think  may  be  si  '  vju  So  Icfng  u»  th«  ^ 
cotton  remains  in  their  warehouses,  it  would  be  under  a  su  n  nitet?  th>it  it  i^h^ittld 
bring  a  certain  and  fair  price;  the  benefit  of  this  would  be  liMt  tit  f^ijun  u*  it  wua 
removed.  Under  such  circumstances,  who  would  ship  it?  Wtiuld  th*f  pluutt^r 
or  speculator  remove  a  bale  7  what  \voalc\  be  the  inducemt^ut  t  Suc^h  removal 
would  not  only  forfeit  the  guarantee,  but  render  it  certain  that  thf*  KotUm  trinst 
reach  the  manufacturer  with  an  accumulption  of  unnecesfttiry  cUurgtr,  by  vvhigb 
the  net  price  would  be  reduced.  With  strong  inducement  k,  ihvroiini',  frn  ifp«  re- 
maining, and  a  certainty  of  loss  on  its  removaf,  scarcely  a  ItiIo  \v(hi1i1  pt  i*xt3wpt 
to  the  manufacturer's  order.  E0ect  such  a  revolution,  and  Liver^KJol  wnMlcJ  na 
longer  be  the  great  cottoi*  market  of  the  world,  and  govern  prices  for  ue — our  own 
Southern  ports  would  become  the  manufacturer's  market — our  own  merchants 
would  be  their  purchasing  agents — we  should  learn  to  do  our  own  busiuess,  keep 
our  means  at  home,  and  this  would  bring  the  commerce  of  all  nations  to  our  ports 
— the  gold  and  produce  of  all  would  be  brought  to  our  cities  to  exchange  for  our 
cotton.  We  should  become  the  great  importing  as  well  as  exporting  section  of  the 
country.  Business  would  invite  capital  and  population — our  property  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  in  value — we  should  be  independent  ^f  all  sections  and  coun- 
tries, while  all  would  be  made  tributary  to  us.  In  conclusion,  your  committee 
will  ask,  can  the  necessary  capital  be  raised  7  Why  not?  Eight  dollars  per  bale 
on  the  production  of  a  single  year  would  be  sufficient,  while  they  have  attempted 
to  show  that  ten  dollars  per  bale,  per  annum,  would  be  saved  in  expenses,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  similar  sum  would  be  received  by  increased  price.  If 
so,  fifty  millions  dollars  a  year  would  be  added  to  the  cotton  planters*  income.  This 
benefit  would  be  common  to  all,  and  is  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  subscription 
of  $20,000,000,  even  if  so  much  would  be  necessarily  sunk  in  the  operation.  But 
your  committee  can  see  no  reason  why  the  capital  should  be  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cotton  commissions,  ^.,  have  been  estimated  to  be  worth  in  the  sea-ports 
$5,437,500 — the  interest  on  the  capital  would  be  equal  to  at  least  $1,000,000  more, 
making  $6,437,500,  while  the  back  storage,  receiving  and  forwarding,  commis- 
sions on  consignments  of  other  produce,  and  on  vessels,  with  a  great  variety  of 
smaller  matters,  would  hardly  fail  to  pay  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  business, 
leaving  the  interest  and  cotton  commission  business  as  a  dividend  of  nearly  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  stockholders. 

Your  committee  have  thus  considered,  as  far  as  their  means  of  investigation  have 
allowed  them,  the  questions  of  over-production  ;  and  our  capacity  for  over-produc- 
tion, the  influence  of  irregular  proauction,  and  tho  possibility  of  controlling  its 
effects,  our  ability  to  increase  the  consamption,  improve  the  price,  and  save  a  large 
portion  of  the  annual  charges  and  expenses  now  paid.  They  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  discussion  of  a  single  plan  or  system  of  production,  not  doubting  that 
there  pre  others,  and  perhaps,  better  ones,  which  will  be  presented,  should  acon- 
Tention  of  cotton  planters  be  assembled.  Accompanying  this  report  they  present 
the  following  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  this  meeting : 

Resolved^  That  the  great  irregularity,  and  continued  tendency  to  reduction  of 
the  price  of  our  great  Southern  staple,  are  evils  which  require  mvestigatiun,  and 
the  application  of  a  remedy,  if  one  can  be  found. 
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Ret^ved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  nothing  i«  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished for  the  benefit  of  interest,  without  a  reaaoDable  amount  of  concert  of  action 
among  cotton  plaute  e. 

Regolvedf  That,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  such  concert  of  action,  we  respectfally 
call  on  the  cotton  planters  of  the  Soathern  States  to  assemble  in  Convention  at  Ma- 
con, Georgia,  on  Monday,  27th  day  of  October  next,  or  at  sach  other  time  and 
place  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  a  majority,  of  those  who  may  desire  to  bo  re- 
presentetl,  and  that  this  meeting  appoint  delegates  to  the  same. 

Ou  motion  of  Jndge  Brevard,  the  Report  was  received,  and  the  Resolutions  taken 
op  seritUim,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

General  Whitfield  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimooalj 
adopted : 

Resohed,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  meeting  prepare  copies  of  the  foregoing 
Report  and  Resolutions,  and  ask  publicatiun  of  the  same  in  Ds  Bow*s  Rkview, 
the  Agricultural  papers  of  the  South,  and  the  papers  of  the  city  of  Tallahassee. 

Ou  motion  of  Mr.  Houstoun,  it  was  then  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  we  form  ourselves  into  a  Cotton  Planters*  A.stociation,  to  he 
called  the  Central  Association  of  the  Cotton  Planters  of  Florida. 

The  following geutlemen  were  then  appointed  Delegates  toattend  the  Planters* 
Convention,  to  be  held  iu  the  city  of  Macon,  Georgia,  on  Monday,  the  27 ih  day  of 
October  next : 

John  S.  Shepard,  James  B.  Broome,  Benj.  Chaires,  George  Whitfield,  George 
Galphin,  T.  W.  Brevard,  Edward  Houstoun,  W.  D.  Mosely,  R.K.  Call,  W  M.  Max- 
well, F.  Chairs,  T.  K.  Leonard,  Elijah  Johnson,  N.  L.  Thompson,  G.  W.  Holland, 
John  J.  Maxwell,  W.  H.  Burroughs,  G.  A.  Croome,  Alex.  Cromartie,  Richard  H. 
Bradford.  Edward  Bradford,  John  Branch,  Charles  Bannerman,  R.  W.  Williams,  J. 
8.  Maxwell,  Green  Chaires.  Henry  B.  Ware,  W.  L.  Thompson,  James  L.  Hart, 
Thomas  Laversage,  Georgo  T.  Ward,  Jo  Chaires,  Jesse  Everett,  John  Cacon.  Ken- 
neth Bcmbry,  Wm.  Lester,  Richard  Wbitaker,  E.  M.  Garuett,  R.  H.  Hall,  Richard 
Van  Brunt. 

The  ofBcers  of  the  meeting  were,  on  motion,  added  to  the  number  of  delegates 
above  designated 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  E.lward  Houstoun,  James  E.  Broome  and 
Theodore  Brevard,  were  then  appointed,  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  bylaws,  for 
the  government  of  said  association,  to  be  reported  to  their  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  tlie  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  next  Saturday,  at  10 
o'clock. 

ROBERT  BHTLER,  Presided. 

John  PIrkhill,    >  «.     „     . ,     . 

G.  W.  Holland.   J  V*<:^PrendeniM. 

B.  B.  Allen,  Secretanf. 

2.— THB  DISEASES  AND  PHYSICAL   PECULLARITIES  OF   THE 
NEGRO  RACE.* 
[Concluded.] 

In  the  Report  on  the  Diseases  and  Physical  Peculiarities  of  the  Negro  Race, 
read  before  the  Medical  Association  of  Louisiana,  and  published  in  the  '*  New- 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  of  May  last,  I  briefly  enumerated  some 
of  the  more  striking  anatomical  and  physiological  differences  separating  the  negro 
from  the  white  man.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  same  medi- 
cal treatment  which  would  benefit  or  cure  a  white  man,  would  ofleu  injure  or 
kill  a  negro,  because  of  the  differences  iu  the  organic  or  physical  characters  im- 
printed by  the  hand  of  nature  on  the  two  races.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary, 
m  that  brief  paper,  to  refer  to  authorities  to  prove  the  fuels  enumerated,  which 
aro  just  as  well  known  and  established  in  that  hi-uncb  of  medicine  embracing 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  the  size  and  motion  of  the  plauets  in 
astronomy.  The  report  was  not  drawn  up  to  meet  objections  coming  fix>m  those 
persons  who  had  never  made  comparative*  anatomy  and  physiology  a  special 
study.     But  as  they  have  made  objections  to  it,  and  are  inclined  to  look  upon 

*  By  Sunnel  A.  Cartwright,  M.  D. 
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the  facts  it  sets  forth  as  a  farrago  of  DonsoDse,  or  at  least  as  very  questionable  as- 
sertions, needing  proof,  the  object  of  this  paper  it  to  give  ihem  the  proof.  This 
trouble  might  have  been  spared,  if  the  comparative  anatomy  aud  physiology  of 
the  dififereut  races  of  mankind  bad  not  been  strangely  neglected  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  present  day.  In  Europe,  where  there  is 
but  one  race  uf  mankind  to  treat,  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  are  of  no 
great  practical  importance  :  nevertheless,  these  branches  have  been  extensiv'bly 
cultivated,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Frauce,  by  the  greatest  men  that  have 
ever  adorned  the  medical  profession.  In  this  country,  comparative  anatomy  has 
been  very  much  neglected,  and  comparative  physiology  and  therapeutics  more 
so.  Our  northern  states,  like  Europe,  contain  but  one  race  of  men,  (except  a  few 
worthless  free  negroes,)  and  all  the  medical  instruction  of  the  books  and  schools 
in  that  region  is  confined  to  that  one  race.  But  here,  in  the  South,  we  have  two 
distinct  races  of  people  living  injuxta-position,  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  differing 
widely  in  their  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  consequently  requiring  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  their  medical  treatment.  Yet,  when  it  was  asserted  in  the  re- 
port, that  the  Queen  of  England's  medical  advisers,  without  acknowledge  of  the 
physical  difierences  between  the  Ethiopian  and  Caucasian,  would  not  be  qualified 
to  prescribe  for  a  negro,  great  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  remark  by  those  who 
are  aware  ihat  different  temperamonts,  as  the  sanguine  and  phlegmatic,  require 
important  modifications  in  medical  treatment,  but  were  not  aware  that  Cuvier, 
Ebel,  Soemmering,  Malpighi,  Pechlin,  Meckel,  Albinus,  Stubuer,  Virey,  Blumen- 
bach,  and  many  illustrious  men,  have  long  ago  demonstrated,  by  dissections,  so 
great  a  difference  in  the  organization  of  the  negro  from  that  of  the  white  man,  as 
to  induce  the  majority  of  naturalists  to  refer  him  to  a  different  species,  having  a 
different  origin.  So  great  is  the  difference  in  the  medical  treatment  demanded  by 
the  peculiar  organization,  physiology  and  habits  of  our  black  population,  that 
very  learned  physicians  from  Europe  and  the  northern  states,  on  first  coming 
South,  have  felt  and  acknowledged  their  incompetency  to  treat  their  diseases 
successfully  imtil  they  have  had  time  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their 
peculiarities.  The  owners  of  slaves  consider  it  safer,  in  most  cases,  to  trust  to 
the  empiricism  of  overseers,  rather  than  to  the  regular  doctors  who  are  new- 
comers, practising  on  the  false  abolition  theory  that  the  negro  is  only  a  lamp- 
blacked  white  man.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  young  physicians,  new-comers 
to  the  South,  from  treating  negroes  successfully,  if  they  were  to  studv  their  dis- 
eases, their  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  with  half  the  care  they  devote 
to  the  white  paupers  in  the  northern  and  European  hospitals  and  almshouses. 
On  coming  South,  they  find  no  such  class  of  persons  as  those  whom  they  have 
mostly  studied,  to  treat.  They  not  only  find  no  complaints  arising  from  want  of 
lood,  fire,  clothing,  and  the  common  comforts  of  life,  such  as  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  in  the  hospitals,  but  they  find  one-half  the  population  composed 
of  a  people  whose  anatomy  and  physiology  is  a  sealed  book  to  them.  Although 
the  every-day  experience  of  the  southern  people  proves  that  nature  has  made  so 
great  a  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races  as  to  make  it  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  state  and  well-being  of  society,  that  the  latter 
should  be  subjected  to  different  laws  and  institutions  from  the  former,  yet  the 
text-books  of  the  northern  medical  schools  contain  not  a  syllable  to  show  what 
that  ditference  is,  but  advise  the  same  rules  and  principles,  aud  the  same  thera- 
peutic agents,  as  if  there  was  no  other  race  of  mankind  than  that  inhabiting  the 
northern  states. 

The  popular  error  prevalent  at  the  North,  that  the  negro  is  a  white  man,  but, 
by  some  accident  of  climate  or  locality,  painted  black,  requiring  nothing  but  li- 
berty and  equality — social  and  political — to  wash  him  white,  is  permitted  to  go 
uncorrected  by  the  northern  medical  schools.  This  error  can  be  and  should  be 
corrected  at  the  dissecting  table,  by  reviving  comparative  anatomy,  and  making 
it  an  essential  part  of  a  medical  education.  If  the  northern  school  will  not  correct 
it,  the  southern  schools,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  northern  institutions  lo- 
cated in  the  South,  using  the  same  text-books,  and  echoing  the  same  doctrines, 
should  take  upon  themselves  its  correction,  and  have  their  own  text-books,  con- 
taining not  only  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  therapeutics  applicable  to  the 
white  race  of  people,  but  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  therapeutics  of  the  black  * 
race  also.  As  soon  as  they  do  this,  the  empire  of  medical  learning  will  come 
South,  where  the  stndy  of  two  races  of  people  will  give  students  better  oppor- 
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tanities  of  acqairiog  knowledge  than  the  one  race  at  the  North.  Physicians  will 
also  reclaim  the  practice,  among  three  millions  of  people,  that  the  overseers  have 
mostly  got.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  planters  to  ^employ  physicians  in- 
stead of  overseers  to  treat  the  diseases  of  their  negroes,  as  soon  as  they  properiy 
Snalify  themselves  for  this  branch  of  sonthem  practice.  I  have  never  known,  in 
11  my  experience,  a  southern  country  physician  want  practice  who  was  proper- 
ly qiialifieti  to  treat  the  diseases  of  negroes.  It  is  only  those  medical  men  whose 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  diseases,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  only  one 
race  of  men,  as  contained  in  the  northern  hornbooks  in  medicine, who  are  super- 
seded by  overseers  and  empirical  practitioners. 

So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  anatomy  and  {)hysio1ogy  of  the  negro 
race,  that  when  it  was  mentioned  among  other  peculiarities  of  the  negro,  that 
his  blood  was  blacker  than  the  white  man's,  it  was  stpposed  by  those  physicians 
who  have  paid  no  attention  to  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  that  I  waa 
making  random  assertions,  requiring  proof,  instead  of  reiterating  truths  that  have 
been  known  for  centuries,  needing  no  other  proof  than  the  perusa  of  worka  of 
the  highest  authority  in  medicine. 

Thus,  Malpi^hi,  th«  celebrated  anatomist,  of  rete  mucosum  memory,  says : — 
"  Lacouleur  noire  reside  non  sealement  dans  le  fluide  qui  colore  le  tissu  muqueox, 
mais  encore  le  sangy  le  part  corticale  du  cerveau  et  plusieursautres  parts  internes 
du  corps  impregn6es  d'une  teinte  noire,  et  ce  qui  a  ete  remarque  egalemeut  par 
d'autres  observateurs." 

Here  is  not  only  the  authority  of  Malpighi  in  proof  of  the  darker  color  of  the 
negro's  blood,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  brain,  membranes,  and  other  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body,  with  a  darker  hue,  but  likewise  his  testimony  that  other 
observers  had  remarked  the  same  thing. 

J.  F.  Meckel  (see  vol.  xiii.,  p.  69,  Mem.  Acad.  Berlin)  says,  that  not  only  the 
blood,  but  the  bile  and  cortical  part  of  the  brain  are  of  a  darker  color  in  the  ne- 
gro than  the  white  man.  According  to  his  authority,  the  negro  is  not  only  a 
negro  on  the  skin,  but  under  the  skiu.  The  words  of  that  great  comparative 
anatomist  are  ; — "  Le  negre  iCest  done  -pas  sadement  negre  a  Vextericure,  mais 
dans  toutes  ses  partes  etjusque  dans  Us  phis  profondement  sihiees.^^ 

Nich.  Pechliu,  in  a  work  entitled  "i)c  cute  JElhiopumj'  and  Albinns,  ("  Dis». 
dt  scde  et  caiisa  coloris  JEthiop^*^)  have  remarked,  that  not  only  the  blood,  but 
the  muscles  of  the  negro  are  of  a  darker  red  than  the  white  man.  These  authors 
also  state  that  the  membranes,  tendons,  and  apoueuroses,  so  brilliantly  white  in 
the  Caucasian  rape,  have  a  livid  cloudiness  in  the  African. 

,T.  J.  Vire^,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  great  Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences, 
Paris,  says,  \n  the  thirty-fifth  volume,  pa^e  388,  that  the  negro's  flesh  diflfers  in 
color  frctm  the  white  man's,  as  the  flesli  of  the  hare  differs  from  the  rabbiL 
This  author  confirms  every  thing  said  in  the  report  about  the  darker  color  of  the 
blood,  membranes,  smaller  size  of  the  brain,  and  larger  size  of  the  nerves  in 
the  negro  than  the  white  man. 

The  celebrated  anatomists,  Soemmering  and  Ebel,  also  speak  of  the  darker  co- 
lor of  the  blood,  muscles,  &c.  These  onatomisls  rotifirm  evety  word  in  the  re- 
port about  the  brain  being  smaller,  and  the  nervea  larLit'r,  ia  the  black,  tliAQ  in  \h» 
white  race. 

MM.  Cuvier,  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  also  found  ihocapojcity  of  tlie  brain  about  s 
ninth  less  in  the  negi'o  than  in  the  Kuropean. 

Samuel  George  Morton  (see^ "  Observations  of  thn  m^c  of  fhc  Brain  in  Vejiamg 
Races  and  Families  of  Man  "  Philadeliihia,  1849,)  liu.'j  uacerlaitied  tiutt  the  negrti^ 
brain  is  nine  cubic  inches  less  than  llie  white  mau'i. 

Lately,  some  attempts  have  been  made  by  BHiUU  obnlitionists  to  distort  tbe 
fjictsof  science,  by  representing  the  African  braift  as  LN.|jml  tn  tlmt  of  the    BniO* 

{)can,  and  the  mind  of  the  former  equal  to  the  latter.  A  ceitiiia  Dr.  Bobert  Botlt* 
y  Todd,  of  King's  College,  Loudon,  in  a  work  on  the  '*  Obtcrvafiiffit  of  tha  Br^im^ 
Spinal  Cord  and  GanglioTis,*  (London,  1845,)  euilnivnrs  to  throw  ftome  dotlbl 
and  uncertainty  on  the  received  and  well-esiabLi*lii?d  f«t:tJ9  in  regurd  to  ih^  ii^ 
feriority  of  the  negro's  intellect,  the  comparative  ftrTiallnpRs  csf  hm  brain,  and  ihi6 
larger  size  of  his  nerves.  AJso,  James  Cowles  Prtft  liurd.  another  Dnti^h  wrtlef, 
anthor  of  the  "  Researches  on  the  Physical  Historj  uf  Miiukiiid,'*  it)  four  volame% 
(London,  1844,)  an  abolition  work,  disguised  under  the  preEcuce  thai  ih^  i     ' 
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rity  of  the  Bible  would  be  impeached  if  the  great  difTerenccB  that  natural  histo- 
rians and  comparative  anatomists  professed  to  have  discovered  in  mankind,  were 
not  called  in  question.  Pritchard,  in  ihe  preface  of  his  work,  admits  that  the 
weight  of  authority  in  the  learned  world  is  altogether  against  bis  conclusions. 
His  conclusions,  not  flowing  from  the  premises,  prove  that  scientific  truth  was 
not  the  object  of  his  work;  that  it  was  not  written  for  learned  men,  but  to  cast 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  truth  on  the 
slavery  question.  He  pretends  to  bo  very  feariul  that  the  learned  anatomists 
and  naturalists,  unless  held  in  check,  will  bring  the  Scriptures  into  disrepute. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  what  Cardinal  Wiseman  justly  observes,  that 
**it  is  only  half- way  science  and  half-way  truths  that  militate  ngaiust  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible."  The  whole  truth,  when  brought  out,  and  perfect  freedom  of 
science  to  pursue  its  investigations  untrammelled  to  its  terminus,  have,  in  every 
instaQce,  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  while  imperfect  investigations  and 
the  omission  of  the  truth,  or  the  tying  science  down  to  the  narrow  interpretations 
of  biblical  commentators,  have  generally  led  to  skepticism  and  infidelity.  Pritch- 
ard seems  to  be  so  much  afraid  that  if  the  diflerences  which  Malpighi,  Soemmer- 
ing, Cuvier  and  other  comparative  anatomists  have  discovered  in  the  nemo's  or- 
ganization, approximating  him  to  the  moukey-tribes,  be  admitted,  the  Bible  will 
be  invalidated,  that  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  try  to  overturn  general  truths 
and  principles  by  partial  exceptions.  He  adduces  instances  to  prove  that  white 
persons  have  turned  black,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  that  the  negro's  skin  has,  in 
some  instances,  turned  white.  But  he  ought  to  know  that  the  change  of  color 
in  all  such  cases  is  the  effect  of  disease.  Dr.  Rush  was  so  much  afraid  that  the 
black  skin,'  thick  lips  and  flat  nose  of  the  negro  would  invalidate  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  that  he  published, 
in  the  Medical  Repository,  (vol.  iv.,  p.  403)  some  suggestions,  attributing  the 
black  color,  thick  lips  and  riat  nose,  to  a  disease  resembhns  leprosy.  But  obser- 
vation proved,  that,  so  far  from  being  the  black  color  caused  by  disease, 
the  blackest  negroes  were  always  the  healthiest,  and  the  thicker  the  lips, 
and  the  flatter  the  nose,  the  sounder  the  constitution.  Both  Pritchard  and 
Todd  labor  to  prove  by  a  few  cases,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  the 
brain  of  the  negro  and  his  mental  capacity  are  equal  to  the  white  man,  lest  the 
Scriptures  be  invalidated,  if  any  inferior  slave  race  be  admitted.  They  overlook- 
ed the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  historjr  distinctly  specifies  an  inferior  slave  race  of 
people,  called  Canaanites,  Gibeonites,  &c.,  and  that  these  people  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  their  country  taken  from  them,  by  Divine  command.  Jn  aiming 
to  overthrow  Cuvier's  specific  trails  of  the  negro's  organization,  Pi^tchard  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  Cuvier  and  Moses  agree  exactly  in  their  definitions — both 
defining  the  negro  as  the  ^*  knee-bender.'^  (See  Cuvier*s  Mem.  du  Museum 
d*Histoire  Nat,  tomeiii.,  p.  159 — where  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  negro's 
knees  is  brought  forward,  hy  the  greatest  naturalist  the  world  ever  saw,  as  a  spe- 
cific difference  between  him  and  the  white  man,  and  also  the  inferiority  of  in- 
tellect, from  the  diminished  quantity  of  brain.)  Exactly  the  aame  things  are  set 
forth  in  the  inspired  writings,  by  the  name  given  to  the  Canaanite,  or  Ethiopian, 
race — the  Hebrew  verb,  Canak,  from  which  the  word  Canaan  is  derived,  literally 
meaning  kriee-bender — crushed  or  broken  in  mind; — tantamount  to  Cuvier's  race 
of  .man  with  weak  and  timid  mind,  and  les  genoux  a  demi-ikchit.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  the  Bible  does  not  stand  in  need  of  Todd,  Pritchard  and 
other  British  abolitionists  to  support  its  truth  by  special  pleading,  or  by  dodg- 
ing the  truths  of  science. 

Both  Todd  and  Pritchard  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  negro's  blood  is 
darker  than  the  white  man's  ;  but  they  deny  that  the  brain  is  of  a  darker  color, 
as  Meckel,  Pechlin,  Albinus,  Malpighi,  and  many  other  comparative  anatomists 
hare  asserted.  They  quote  three  dissections  made  hy^Soemmering.  where  the 
difference  in  color  was  not  apparent,  but  rather  unnaturally  white.  They  con- 
cealed the  fact,  or  did  not  know  it,  that  disease  tend^o  obliterate  the  dark  co- 
lor that  pervades  the  negro's  organization,  giving  the  deeper-seated  parts  an 
nnnatural  whiteness.  Thus,  as  the  report  sets  forth,  in  negro  consumption, 
the  mucous  membranes,  instead  of  being  dark,  are  paler  and  whiter  than  in  the 
Caucasian  race.  It  would  bo  very  unfair  to  adduce  those  cases  of  whiteness  of 
the  gums  and  mucous  surfaces  in  diseased  or  consumptive  negroes,  to  disprove 
the  fact  of  darkness  being  the  general  rule. 
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Tcdd  and  Pritchard  labor  much  to  call  in  qnestion  the  facts,  heretofore  ob- 
served by  comparative  anatomists,  that  the  nerves  leading  from  the  brain  are 
larger,  in  proportion,  than  in  the  white  man.  Yet  they  are  forced  to  admit 
that  the  negro's  sense  of  smell  and  hearing  is  more  acute.  The  auditory  and 
olfactory  nerves  must,  therefore,  be  larger,  or  the  physiological  law  of  nervous 
development,  being  proportional  to  activity  of  function,  must  be  denied. 
Those,  likewise,  who  deny  that  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  arc  no  larger  in  the 
pegro  than  the  white  man,  are  compelled  to  admit  that  his  digestive  and  as- 
simiiatinj?  powers  are  stronger,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  admit  that  the 
nerves  of  organic  life  are  larger. 

Everything  asserted  in  the  report  in  regard  to  the  negro's  eye,  and  his  bear- 
ing sunlight  without  a  covering  on  his  head,  will  be  fully  confirmed  by  refer- 
ence to  Sam.  Thom.  Soemmering's  work,  entitled  *•  IcoTies  OaiH  /fiimom," 
where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  plica  lunarU  in  the  inner  canthns  of  the 
negro's  eye  is  anatomically  constructed  like  that  of  the  orang-outang,  and  not 
like  that  of  the  white  man. 

Virey  confirms  every  word  said  in  the  report  about  the  small  size  of  in- 
fant negro's  heads,  and  the  sutures  being  closed.  (Sec  Diet,  des  Science  Med., 
vol.  XXXV.,  p.  401.) 

In  regard  to  the  bones  of  the  negro  being  harder,  whiter,  and  containing 
more  phosphate  of  lime  than  those  of  the  white  man,  naturalists  universally 
agree.  Herodotus  mentions  the  greater  hardness  of  the  Ethiopian  skulls ;  prov- 
ing, in  that  respect,  at  least,  that  the  negro  is  the  same  now  that  he  was  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

The  Crania  JEgyptiaea  prove,  as  Morton  justly  observes,  and  has  placed  on 
the  title-page  of  his  catalogue  of  skulls,  that  **the  physical  or  organic  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  the  several  races  of  men,  are  as  old  as  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  our  species." 

A  radical  reformation  is  greatly  needed  in  our  system  of  medical  education, 
which  is  so  defective  as  xo  lead  to  the  fatal  error  in  practice,  that  there  are  no 
physical  or  organic  characters  in  the  negro's  organization  different  from  that  of 
the  white  man.  A  blundering  practice  in  ignorance  of  8he  negro's  anatomy 
and  physiology  is  not  the  only  evil  of  this  defective  system  of  education.  The 
peculiar  phenomena  indicating  debasement  of  )nind,  springing  from  this  differ- 
ence in  organization,  are  attributed  by  the  profanum  vulgits  oi  the  North  to  the 
effects  oi  Southern  slavery.  But  it  could  easily  be  shown,  by  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, and  etjinographical  investigations,  that  the  debasement  of  mind  suppos- 
ed to  arise  from  Southern  slavery,  arises  from  causes  imprinted  by  the  hand  of 
nature  on  the  sons  of  Ham,  so  far  back  as  the  time  when  the  catacombs  of 
Egypt  were  constructed.  The  vulgar  error  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
negro's  organization,  physiology  and  psychology,  and^hat  all  the  apparent 
difference  arises  from  Southern  slavery,  is  the  cause  of  all  those  political  agi- 
tations which  are  threatening  to  dissolve  our  Union.  The  knowledge  to  cor- 
rect this  most  mischievous  error,  which  has  already  split  nearly  every  Protest- 
ant denomination  of  Christians  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  found  by  cultivat- 
ing comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  history  and  ethnography. 

June  20^A,  1851. 

3.--PEPPER. 

One  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  in  hygiene  is  red  pepper.  Especially  ia 
warm  countries  has  it  been  considered  invaluable  as  a  stimulant  and  auxiliary  in 
digestion.  Among  the  French  and  Spanish  races,  it  is  used  in  the  largest  quan- 
tities, and  they  invariably  enjoy  most  excellent  health.  Of  late,  porticularly- 
since  the  cholera  visited  our  state,  our  planters  have  begun  to  discover  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  vegetable  and  mingle  large  quantities  of  it  with  the  food  of 
their  negroes.  Consider^e  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  selection  and  cnlb- 
vatiou  of  the  best  kinds  of  pepper.  Among  those  who  have  appreciated  the 
importance  of  this  vegetable,  is  that  admirable  planter  and  exceedingly  practical 
gentleman,  Colonel  Maunsel  White,  the  proprietor  of  "  Deer  Range,"  commonly 
known  as  the  model  sugar  plantation.     Col.  White  bai  introduced  tho  celebrated 
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tobacco  red  pepper,  the  very  strongest  of  all  peppers,  of  which  he  has  cultivated 
a  large  quantity  with  the  view  of  supplying  his  neighbors,  and  diffusing  it 
through  ine  state. 

The  tobacco  pepper  yields  a  small  red  pod  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
longitudinal  in  snape.  It  is  exceedingly  hot,  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  suffi- 
cient  to  season  a  large  dish  of  any  food.  Owing  to  its  oleaginous  character,  Col. 
White  found  it  impossible  to  preserve  it  by  drying ;  but  by  {)ouring  strong  vine- 
gar on  it  after  boiUng,  he  has  made  a  sauce  or  pepper  decoction  of  it,  which  pos- 
sesses in  a  most  concentrated  form  all  the  qualities  of  the  vegetable.  A  single 
drop  of  this  sauce  will  flavor  a  whole  plate  of  soup  or  other  food.  The  use  oi  a 
decoction  like  this,  particularly  in  preparing  the  food  for  laboring  persons,  would 
be  found  exceeiiingly  beneficial  in  a  relaxing  climate  like  this.  Col.  White  has 
not  had  a  sinsle  case  of  cholera  amon^  his  large  gang  of  negroes  since  that  dis- 
ease appeared  in  the  South.  He  attnbntes  this  to  the  free  use  of  this  valuable 
agent — New-Orleans  Delta. 

4.— FLAX  VERSUS  COTTON. 

The  public  papers  have  lately  occupied  themselves  with  a  controversy  about 
the  probability  of  finding  in  flax  a  substitute  for  and  victorious  rival  to  cotton, 
which,  as  it  is  alleged,  has  now  become  possible,  by  a  pretended  discovery  by  a 
certain  Peter  Claussen,  in  London,  of  a  method  of  so  preparing  flax  that  it  can 
be  spun  by  the  same  machinery  as  cotton.  The  American  planters  need  not  be 
alarmed,  as  the  idea  of  such  a  possibility  can  only  be  conceived  by  men  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  technical  matters  in  general,  and  the  nature  of  flax  and  cot- 
ton in  particular.  Numerous  attempts  to  obtain  this  end,  have  in  these  last  fifty 
years  been  made  in  Europe  by  superficial  or  sanguine  men.  but  all  have  failed,  as 
It  was  to  be  expected.  A  microscopical  examination  shows,  that  the  cotton  fibre 
is  a  hollow,  cyhndrical  fibre,  covered  with  numberless  points  forming  a  kind  of 
fur,  which  provides  an  adherence  of  one  fibre  to  others  when  in  contact,  upon 
which  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  spinning  machinery  is  based,  whilst  that  of 
flax  is  flat,  ribbon-like,  and  of  a  smooth,  glossy  surface.  The  consequence  is, 
that  when  one  fibre  is  pulled  out  of  a  mass,  no  others  will  follow  or  adhere  to  it 
of  its  own  accord,  unless  drawn  out  by  the  same  means,  and  laid  alongside  of 
others. 

Whoever  has  once  seen  the  spinning  of  flax  by  hand,  with  open  eyes  and  mind, 
must  be  satisfied  of  this  *,  and  it  is  this  essential  difference  of  the  two  materials 
which  qualified  cotton  for  better  absorbing  and  retaining  the  pigments  of  dyes  in 
the  interior,  and  between  the  fine  fur  of  its  outside. 

The  vain  attempts  to  overcome  this  natural  difference,  have  all  been  based 
upon  the  destruction,  ^y  chemical  or  mechanical  means,  of  those  qualities  in 
which  flax  is  superior  to  cotton,  viz. :  the  length  and  greater  strength  and  glossi- 
ness of  its  fibre ;  and  not  even  a  partial  succe^w  has  ever  been  obtained,  even 
when  flax  was,  by  chemical  means,  so  completely  denaturalized,  that  it  broke  up 
into  fragments  and  dust  in  the  attempts  to  spin  it. 

Yet  the  only  possible  result  was  the  invention  of  the  machinery  which  is  now 
used  to  spin  flax,  differing  in  its  features  and  modus  operandi  from  cotton  machi- 
nery, as  much  as  one  fibre  differs  from  the  other;  requiring  greater  care,  and  do- 
ing less  work  ;  and  even  this  i«  only  obtained  with  the  partial  loss  of  the  strength 
of  the  flax  fibre,  as  it  is  indisputable  that  in  this  respect,  machine-spun  linen  ia 
inferior  to  hand-spun.  I  may  with  this  barely  mention,  that  flax,  as  an  agricul- 
tural crop,  is  one  of  the  mosi  precarious,  most  capricious,  in  its  demand  and 
choice  of  soil  and  climate,  most  uncertain  in  its  results,  as  well  in  the  soil  as  in 
divers  laborious  and  diflicnlt  operations  it  requires,  after  being  cut,  and  before 
it  becomes  fit  for  spinning.  * 

Hence  it  will  be,  that  this  elder  sister  will  always  walk  alongside  of  its 
younger  competitor,  cotton,  and  always  command  a  price  exactly  so  much  higher 
as  is  warranted  by  its  more  difficult  and  laborious  culture  and  manipulation,  its 
superior  strength  and  durability,  its  greater  brilliancy,  smoothness  of  touch,  and 
other  qualities,  as  surely  as  wax  canales  will  always  be  preferred  to  tallow  can- 
dles, and  woodcocks  be  better  paid  for  than  mutton.  G.  A.  8. 
34                                        VOL.  I. 
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5.— THE  WILD  RICE  CROP. 


A  paragraph  with  the  above  beading  was  copied  in  our  paper  on  Thar«day,  finom 
the  Galena  AdTertiser,  speakiog  of  the  wild  rice  as  the  remarkable  proJoctioa 
of  the  Dortliem  lakes,  in  Minnesota,  and  "  the  main  dependence  of  the  Indians 
for  fcKid  daring  the  long  cold  winters  of  the  region/'  and  expressing  some  appre- 
hension lest  the  nnnsaal  high  water  this  season  shonld  destroy  the  year's  crop, 
and  leave  the  poor  red  men  to  a  winter  of  famine.  A  correspondent,  whose  ca- 
riosity has  been  excited,  asks  ns  for  information  respecting  this  "crop,"  with 
wbicb,  as  well  as  the  wild  rice  itself,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  any  very  familiar 
acqnaiutaoce. 

Any  one  who  will  take  a  walk  to  the  nearest  river  bank  of  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill,  below  the  city,  or  the  first  meadow  ditch  that  can  be  found, 
or  will  even  cast  an  eye  at  Smith's  Island,  or  at  any  other  place  where 
the  common  "  reeds,"  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Delaware,  are  to  be  seen 
growing,  will  have  a  perfect  idea  of  what  wild  rice  is ;  these  same  reeds, 
or  water  oats,  as  they  are  often  called,  being  exactly  the  same  plant  as  the  wild 
rice  of  Minnesota,  and  other  regions  of  the  northwest.  It  is  now  flowering — at 
least  it  ought  to  be,  though  we  cannot  boast  any  special  intimacy  with  it,  or  anjr 
other  familiar  friend  of  the  field  or  river  side  this  summer,  and  next  month  it  will 
be  producing  that  natural "  crop,"  and  a  vast  one  it  always  is,  of  rich  and  nutritions 
srain,  somewhat  resembling  the  Southern  cultivated  rice,  which  here  fattens 
black-birds,  reed-birds,  rails,  and  various  marsh-birds,  instead  of  being  collected 
to  store  an  Indian  gamer.  Indeed,  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  collect  the  grain  of  the 
wild  rice  in  these  regions.  The  black-bird  is  before  us.  The  grain,  too,  when 
ripe,  shatters  out  at  the  slightest  stir  of  the  breeze  or  ripple  of  the  water,  and 
there  is  some  need  of  squaw  experience,  skill,  and  patience  in  collecting  it.  Fer> 
baps  there  is  even  some  difference  in  the  variety  of  plants  growing  on  the  coast 
rivers  of  this  our  more  southern  latitude. 

The  wild  rice  is  certainly  collected  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  with  an  ease 
and  in  quantities  which  astonish  people  previously  only  acquainted  with  the  eastern 
plant.  The  great  wild  rice  region  of  the  interior  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the 
V\  iscon&in  river  on  the  south  to  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  north,  and  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  St.  Peter's  river.  The  rice  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Meno- 
minee country,  near  Green  Bay;  and  indeed  the  name  of  the  plant  in  the  widely- 
extended  Chippewa  tongue,  shows  that  it  either  took  its  name  from  the  Meno- 
minee Indians,  or  the  Menominee  Indians  theirs  from  it.  It  grows  in  all  the 
shallow  lakes,  and  lagoon-like  expanses  of  the  rivers;  and  it  is  collected  at  the 
harvest  season,  by  the  Indian  women,  who  go  in  canoes,  two  in  each,  one  of 
whom  pulling  her  way  through  the  reeds,  beuds  over  the  canoe  each  bundle  as 
she  grasps  it,  while  the  other  strikes  oft  the  seed  with  the  blow  of  the  pad- 
dle. In  this  way  a  canoe-load  is  soon  gathered  ;  and  a  few  industrious 
squaws,  in  ordinary  seasons,  find  no  difficulty  in  provisioning  the  wigwams  of  the 
lazy  warriors,  their  husbands,  besides  selling  stores  of  it  to  all  the  tracDng  lodges  of 
the  whites  in  their  vicinity. 

Considering  these  facts,  the  wild  rice  of  the  northwest  may  well  be  deemed,  as 
it  really  is,  a  highly  important  plant,  destined,  perhaps,  in  future  days,  to  have 
some  influence  on  the  population  in  that  country.  It  is  very  obvious  that  it 
may  be  cultivated  like  ordmary  rice,  wherever  it  may  become  an  object  to  try 
the  experiment ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  prove,  when  re- 
claimea,  extremely  productive. 

6.—LEBBY'S  PUMPING  MACHINE  »FOR  DRAINING  AND  IRRIGATING 

RICE  LANDS. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  A  short  time  since,  I  visited  Dr.  E.  Witsell's  plantation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ashepoo,  and  saw  the  operation  of  the  machine  above 
named,  which  he  had  lately  procured,  and  works  by  steam-power.  The  result 
of  the  experiment  was  enouffh  to  attest  its  eminent  usefulness  in  the  draining 
of  our  inland  swamps.  Dr.  Witsell's  engine  is  capable  of  raising  one  hundr^ 
and  twenty  pounds  of  steam.  In  the  experiment,  however,  before  us,  he  only 
put  up  twenty  pounds ;  but  under  the  operation  of  that  small  quantity,  the 
way  the  water  was  made  to  run  out,  "  was'nt  slow."    It  has  already  been  ata- 
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ted  m  the  newspapers,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  when  set  in  motion  by  a 
steam  engine  of  five-horse  power,  Lebby's  Machine  or  Pump  is  capable  of  rais- 
ing five  to  six  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Just  think  of  draining 
two  hundred  acres  of  rice  covered  with  water  a  foot  deep,  *'  clean  dry"  in  twen- 
ty hours  !  What  a  valuable  piece  of  machinery  it  must  be  to  a  vast  body  of 
rich  inland  swamp,  which  is  now  entirely  unproductive  and  useless,  except, 
perhaps,  for  pasturage  !  The  great  and  most  discouraging  difficulty  with  such 
lands  has  been,  to  get  a  rice  crop  well  set  in  the  spring.  How  many,  in  at- 
tempting to  cultivate  them,  after  having  planted,  by  a  heavy  dash  of  rain  while 
the  rice  was  in  a  white  sprout,  have  been  overflowed,  and  their  rice  drowned, 
killed ;  more  than  once,  perhaps,  in  the  same  spring  season  1  Mr.  Lebby's 
machine  contains  a  remedial  answer  to  this  question  ;  for  it  is  a  safe  and  cer- 
tain preventive  against  any  such  loss.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  as  soon  as  its  use- 
fulness shall  have  become  generally  known  and  appreciated,  that  it  will  give 
him  an  abundance  of  hard  work  to  furnish  the  number  that  will  be  wanted ; 
for  it  will  immediately  call  into  active  and  profitable  culture,  (either  of  rice,  cot- 
ton, or  provisions,  perhaps  all,)  an  immense  body  of  our  low  land,  not  now  pro- 
bably worth  a  dollar  an  acre,  *'  in  market  overt." 

It  should  be  added,  that  Lebby's  machine  can  be  as  well  applied  to  flowing, 
or  irrigating,  as  to  draining  ;  on  the  same  spot,  it  can  bo  made  (with  a  slight 
change,  capable  of  being  effected  in  a  short  time,)  to  pump  in,  as  well  as  out. 
There  are  a  goodly  number  of  plantations  along  the  vicinity  of  our  seaboard, 
situated  like  those  upon  the  head- waters  of  Chessy  creek,  a  branch  of  Ashepoo 
river,  to  which  the  tides  regularly  flow,  but  not  to  a  height,  or  with  a  power, 
Buflicient  to  flow  much.  Upon  such  plantations,  look  again  upon  the  incalcu- 
labte  value  of  Lebbv's  pump  in  a  droughty  season.  As  soon  as  the  flood  tide 
approaches  the  engine  and  the  machinery  can  be  put  in  motion,  and  in  a  few 
hours,  (probably  from  the  absorption  of  the  parched  earth  it  would  require  more 
time  to  cover  land  with  water  than  to  get  it  off,)  if  not  in  twenty,  doubtless  in 
thirty  or  forty  hours,  two  hundred  acres  of  rice  could  be  flowed  to  the  depth 
desired.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  such  localities  are  never  liable  to 
salts ;  no  inconsiderable  advantage  in  view  of  the  seasons  we  have  had  of  late. 

Dr.  Witsell's  engine  stands  upon  four  wheels,  and  can  bo  moved  easily 
enough.  After  a  crop  made,  it  might  be  hauled  up  and  attached  to  a  thrashing 
machine,  a  corn  mill,  cotton  gin,  or  a  saw  mill,  as  the  enterprise  of  its  proprie- 
tor might  prompt.  It  is  hoped  that  public  attention  will  be  directed  especially 
to  the  consideration  and  importance  of  Mr.  William  Lebby's  pump 

{Charleston,  S.  C.) 
St.  Babtholombw. 

7.— HOGS  PACKED  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  of  last  week  compares  the  returns  of  hog  rais- 
ing for  the  past  year  as  follows  :  1849— '50,  1,652,200;  1850— '51,  1,332,867, 
thus  showing  a  deficiency  in  number  of  319,353. 

The  deficiency  in  weight  was  10  per  ct.  Last  year  the  hogs  averaged  205 
lbs.,  while  this  year  the  average  was  only  185  lbs.  According  to  this,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  two  years  would  be  as  follows  in  pounds  : 

1850,  lbs 349,140,010 

1851,  lbs 243,779,640 

Deficiency 105,777,640 

This  deficiency  is  equal  to  652,839  hogs  of  this  year's  average,  and  the  total 
is  a  fraction  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  number  packed  last  year. 

The  deficiency  in  the  whole  West,  including  number  and  weight,  may  there- 
fore, we  think,  be  put  down  with  safety  at  one  third. 

In  addition  to  the  falling  off  in  the  number  packed  in  the  West,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  60,000  in  the  hogs  driven  South. 

The  following  is  the  product  of  the  States  : 
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1850— '51.  1849-'50. 

Ohio     398,556 553,746 

Indiana 372,497 416,675 

Illinois  River 161,004 225,000 

Mississippi  River 165,400 215,000 

Kentucky 205,414 201,000 

Cumberland  Valley 30,000 40,000 

Total         1,332,867 1,652,220 

1,332,867 


Deaciency 319,353 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  estimates  for  the  Cumberland  Valley  are  greatly 
under  the  mark.  We  have  no  reliable  sUtistics  to  guide  us,  but  we  would  not 
be  far  from  wrong  in  placing  the  estimate,  at  least,  at  100,000. 

8.— TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

There  is  a  jjenileman  in  Georgia  who  has  had  several  years*  experience  in  In- 
dia in  the  culture  ot  tea  plants,  and  the  manufacture  of  tea  ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
our  duty  to  bring  the  matter  fairly  before  our  readers.  For  reasons,  not  of  a 
personal  or  private  character,  we  have  for  some  time  abstained  from  making 
public  the  information  in  our  possession  on  this  subject.  As  early  as  July,  1850, 
the  Hon,  Abbott  Lawrence  sent  a  communication  from  Mr.  Francis  Bonynge, 
(the  gentleman  iu  Georgia  to  whom  we  allude,)  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  on  the  production  of  tea  in  this  country,  which  came  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Desk  in  the  Patent  Office,  occupied  by  the  writer.  We  have  deemed 
the  Letter  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the  communication  of  Mr.  Bonynge,  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  insert  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1850;  and  we  have  read  a 
paper  of  some  thirty -five  manuscript  pages,  written  by  Mr.  B.  to  be  used  before 
the  British  Tarliament,  and  seen  him  several  times  dunng  his  stay  in  Washington. 

If  success  iu  the  growing  and  curing  of  tea  leaves  depended  on  tlie  very  pre- 
carious life  of  an  insect,  like  that  of  the  silkworm,  we  should  be  extremely 
cautious  how  we  encouraged  even  an  experiment  in  the  business.  But  the  sim- 
ple matter  of  picking  the  green  leaves  is  the  gi*eat  labor  in  tea  making;  as  pick- 
mg  is  the  serious  work  in  cotton  culture.  From  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  green 
leaves  are  a  day's  work  for  a  feeble  Asiatic  to  gather ;  and  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  one  hundred  hands  in  China,  do  not  on  an  average  pick  so  much 
cotton  in  a  day,  as  fifty  in  the  Southern  States.  Indeed,  this  is  the  secret,  or  one 
of  them,  why  the  Chinese  cannot,  and  do  not  compete  successfully  in  cotton  cul- 
ture with  the  readers  of  this  journal.  A  Tea  tree  needs  to  be  replanted  only 
once  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years ;  and  an  acre  will  yield  about  1200  pounds  of 
green  leaves  a  year,  which  will  make  300  Ibf.  of  merchantable  Tea.  Mr.  Bonynge 
employs  some  two  hundred  hands,  and  manufactured  tea,  after  the  leaves  were 
gathered,  at  less  than  an  English  penny  per  pound.  The  East  India  Tea  Com 
pany  is  now  making  about  200,000  chests  a  year,  an^  produce  a  very  superior 
article.  The  people  of  the  United  States  annually  consume  over  20,000,000  lbs. 
and  those  of  Great  Britain  over  50,000,000  lbs.  It  is  truly  one  of  the  greatest 
staplesof  civilized  man,  and  one  that  we  regard  as  coming  legitimately  within 
the  sphere  of  Southern  climate,  soil,  labor,  capital  and  enterprise.  Of  course , 
we  esteem  it  as  a  matter  of  experiment  only  ;  but  an  experiment  which  ought 
to  be  fairly  made,  for  if  successful,  incalculable  advantages  to  the  South  will 
certainly  follow. 

W  e  want  that  Mr.  B.  should  see  the  tea  plants  near  our  friend  Mr.  A.  R, 
Kilpatrick,  of  Trinity,  La.,  referred  to  by  him  m  the  May  number  of  the  Culti- 
vator. The  trouble  of  procuring  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  tea  seeds  that 
will  grow  after  they  arrive  in  this  country  is  quite  a  drawback  to  the  enterprise. 
The  Patent  Office  has  received  some  bushels,  but  not  a  seed  that  vegetated.  The 
operation  will  be  ^better  conducted  in  future ;  at  least  we  hope  it  may.  We 
have  before  us  an  interesting  commnnicatioa  from  Mr.  Williams,  American  Con- 
sul at  Canton,  on  the  introduction  of  China  fruits  into  the  United  States ;  extracts 
from  which  will  appear  in  our  next  Mr.  Bonynge  has  spent  fourteen  years  io 
the  East,  and  describes  a  variety  of  Coffee  accUmatod  in  a  region  so  high  abore 
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the  ocean,  that  the  tree  bears  well  in  a  climate  subject  to  pretty  severe  frosts. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  cotton  itself  is  a  tropical  tree — not  naturally  an 
annual  plant,  as  we  cultivate  it  in  the  region  of  frost.  There  is  nothing  impro- 
bable m  our  finding  coffee  trees  that  will  flourish  in  all  our  Gulf  States,  as 
far  North  as  150  mues  from  the  coast  Mangoes  and  other  fruiu  are  also 
worthy  of  trial.  A  chest  of  tea  has  been  brought  from  Shaoghae  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President,  in  sixty-five  days,  via  San  Francisco  and  Panujpa. 
Once  it  took  nearly  three  years  to  circumnavigate  the  globe ;  now,  with  good 
luck  in  meeting  steamers,  one  can  go  round  the  world  in  one  hundred  and 
forty  days.  Indeed,  sailing  vessels  have  come  from  China  to  Calif*)niia  in 
thirty.three,  or  thirty-five  days.  A  man  must  be  slow  if  he  cannot  live  a 
century  in  the  next  thirty-three  years.     Southern  Cultivator. 

».— CULTIVATION  OP  TEA,  INDIGO,  &C. 
Mr.  Bonynge,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  last  paper,  has  written  a  letter  for 
the  Charleston  Mercury,  which,  as  presenting  some  new  views,  we  extract : 

My  object  is  to  show  you  the  imperative  necessity  you  are  under  to  bestir 
yourselves,  and  to  introduce,  not  one  staple  only,  but  many,  and  save  your 
country  from  the  impending  depression  that  han^s  over  it.  I  will  take  the  last 
twenty-four  years  of  the  rice  trade  for  comparison,  viz  :  from  1824  to  1847, 
both  years  included : 

Tierces.  Tierces. 

From  1824  to  1829  six  years 676,816 average 112,802 

"      1830tol835        "         761,311 **       126.885 

"      1836toI84I         "         648,458 *•       108,076 

^      1842tol847        "        774,988 "       129,164 

You  will  perceive,  in  the  above  comparative  review  of  the  rice  consumed  in, 
and  exported  from  Charleston,  that  in  reality  there  is  a  decline,  for  twelve 
years,  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Prices  from  1835  to  1841,  seven  years,  average  yearly  S3  30  to  83  88 
'*         "     1842  to  1848,     '*         "  "  "         2  94  to     3  57 

Showing  a  falling  off  in  price  of  10  per  cent,  nearly  ;  but  observe  what  is  a 
most  notorious  and  remarkable  instance  in  this  decay.  It  has  taken  place  with 
a  four  years'  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  universal  failure  of  the  potato  and  grain 
crops  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

There  have  been  extensive  failures  this  year  on  Cooper  River,  &c.  In  a 
prosperous  state  such  failures  would  be  the  concern  of  the  individual  only  ; 
But  now  it  is  a  national  loss,  for  the  successful  planter  will  obtain  no  higher 
price.  There  is  so  much  less  to  export  and  to  command  imports ;  therefore, 
the  planters,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  storekeepers,  will  feel  it. 

It  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  decline  in  your  rice  trade.  It  can- 
not be,  as  you  may  see,  from  an  over-supply  produced  in  Carolina,  for  we  see  . 

Tierce*. 

From  1824  to  1835,  twelve  years  shipments  to  Europe, 668,669 

"      1836  to  1847,       "  "  "  **         **       556,264 

Decline  on  shipments  in  twelve  years 102,405 

Now,  with  eight  millions  of  people  starving  for  some  four  or  five  years  of 
that  twelve  years,  general  failure  of  the  potato  and  short  grain  crops  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  food  must  have  been  supplied  from  somewhere.  The 
merchant  must  be  aware  of  the  gradual  displacement  on  the  continent  of 
American  rice  by  East  Indian  (Patna  and  Arrakan)  rice.  The  English  mer- 
chant can  ship  rice,  or  rough  rice,  to  England,  there  clean  it  and  reship  it  to 
the  continent,  and  undersell  the  rice  of  this  state.  I  mean  at  their  comparative 
values.  However,  the  famine  in  Ireland,  &c.,  did,  in  some  way,  retard  the  gal- 
loping consumption  of  the  trade  in  this  article,  for  in  1846 — 1847  there  was 
one-half  as  much  shipped  to  England  as  there  had  been  in  the  five  preceding 
years.  Look  to  India,  from  where  you  have  so  much  to  apprehend.  On  either 
Bide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  viz  :  from  Balezore  to  Madras,  and  opposite  Arrakan, 
the  price  of  paddy  or  rough  rice,  is  ; 
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For  120  to  260  lbs.,  1  rupee,  or  45  cents. 

Carolina,  1  bushel,  45  to  47  lbs.,  90  cents. 

Value  of  Carolina  rice,  18  shillings  sterling. 

Arrakan  Carolina  rice,  10  shillings  sterling. 

Taking  the  bulk,  the  Arrakan  is  530  to  710  per  cent  cheaper,  or  according  to 
quality,  nearly  300  per  cent,  cheaper. 

The  rice  planter  of  India,  with  his  wife  and  children,  labor  in  the  field.  The 
man's  clothing  consists  of  a  strip  of  cloth  passing  between  his  legs — one  end 
tied  up  before  and  the  other  behind  by  a  string  round  his  body ;  that  little 
piece  of  cloth  serves  him  for  a  couple  of  years'  clothing.  His  rice,  fish,  salt, 
tobacco,  &c.,  cost  him  nearly  thirty  cents  a  month.  It  may  be  supposed  thai 
a  poor  man  in  that  condition  could  not  contend  with  the  planter  of  Carolina 
with  his  hundreds  of  slaves,  but  that  is  not  the  case ;  the  naked  Indian  has  the 
advantage  through  the  combination  of  all  the  planters  in  a  district.  A  rice 
field,  or  rather  district,  is  very  extensive  in  India.  Standing  on  the  margin,  the 
eye  might  wander  over  it,  the  same  as  if  standing  on  the  sea  shore.  Govern- 
ment makes  up  the  water  dams,  &c.  The  rice  lands  are  so  extensive  in  India, 
none  subject  to  failure  is  used,  or  need  be  used. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  obtained  the  consumption  and  exports  of  the 
city  of  Charleston  in  rice  : 

For  1848—1849,  150,330  tierces.     Price  $2  80  to  $3  35 
For  1849—1850,  134,417       "  "       2  87  to    3  28 

or  a  decline  on  the  two  years  compared  with  the  prices  of  seven  ycarB,  firom 
1835  to  1841,  of  nearly  15  per  cent. 

Now,  take  cotton  in  its  yearly  decline  in  value  of  say  30  per  cent,  for  the  last 
twelve  years;  rice,  in  quantity  and  value,  11  per  cent,  for  the  last  seven 
years — making  up  in  the  two  staples  together  a  decline  of  41  percent. 

I  have  shown  in  my  letter  of  the  25th  instant  the  fears  that  the  planters  of 
cotton  may  entertain. 

In  this  letter  I  have  shown  that  the  rice  trade  is  still  in  a  far  worse  state 
than  cotton,  and  that  famine  and  scarcity  do  not  prop  it  up. 

I  have  shown  that  the  falling  off  in  these  staples  is  not  temporary  or  accident- 
al, but  gradual,  and  that  for  years  the  canker  worm  has  been  eating  at  their 
vitals  ;  and  so  much  so,  that  a  loss  in  crop  injures  not  alone  individuals,  but 
diminishes  to  the  extent  of  failure,  the  wealth  of  the  state. 

I  have  shown  nations  all  at  earnest  work  to  share  in  the  cotton  trade.  Eng- 
land, alarmed  that  in  case  of  any  interruption  to  good  understanding  that  she 
would  be  cut  off  of  her  supply  of  cotton,  and  millions  of  her  subjects  thrown 
into  the  utmost  destitution,  that  the  people  of  Manchester,  and  spinners  through 
the  united  kingdom,  and  the  shipping  interest,  have  resolved  upon  producing  a 
supply  of  cotton  in  East  India. 

We  know  that  these  interests  are  on  the  proper  trail,  and  if  they  will  per- 
severe, must  succeed. 

Some  will  reply,  danger  has  been  often  threatened.  But  has  it  not  come  ? 
Is  not  its  advance-guard  in  your  campi  Has  it  not  exhausted  41  per  cent,  of 
your  usual  resources  ] 

You  have  often  heard  theory  of  *•  wolf;"  you  have  now  his  head  and  neck 
within  your  fold  ;  he  will  soon  introduce  his  body,  and  assuredly  will  carry  off 
your  too  sick  noislings. 

I  will  shortly  recapitulate  the  foregoing,  and  show  in  round  dollars  the 
amount  of  decline. 

Rice  from  18*:24  to  1835.  12  vears'  produce,  1,423,446  tierces,  at  $3  30c.  to 
$3  88c.— §1,74.3,878  to  85,461,882. 

Rice  from  lf]36*  to  in47,  12  years' produce,  1,423,446  tierces,* at  |2  94c.  to  $3 
58c.— $4.191.3.90  to  85.083.26 1. 

This  caloulaiioii  will  show  that  the  highest  range  of  prices  hoa  suffered  less 
than  the  lower:  however,  the  loss  on  this  trade  for  12  years,  8554.428  to  331,621, 
or  yearly,  $4G,202  to  31,801. 

Cotton  from  1027  to  1038,  twelve  years,  14,048,000  bales,  at  12Jc.  per  lb., 
$567,890,400. 
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From  1839  to  1850,  12  years,  25,545,000  bales  at  8  1-15  per  lb.  $635,162,100. 

For  11,497.000  bales  there  was  a  price  of  $67,271,700  obtained,  or  $5  85c.  per 
bale,  or  per  lb.  1  5-6  cents  only ! 

Now,  the  tea  and  indigo  trade  together  is  of  as  great  a  magnitade  as  cotton  and 
rice,  and  will  be  infinitely  more  so,  once  tea  bursts  the  egg-shell  space  in  which 
ite  cultivation  is  confined  in  China. 

I  will  show  you,  gentlemen,  the  comparatively  little  labor  tea  cultivation  re- 
quires at  your  hands. 

First  year :  Place  the  seeds  four  inches  apart  in  drills,  keep  the  bed  weeded 
and  moist 

Second  year:  Transplant  into  fresh  land,  clear  the  brush-wood  only;  hoe  the 
ground  once;  leaving  l\fe  large  trees. 

Third  year  ;  Hoe  the  ground  once,  weed  it  once. 

Fourth  year:  Labor  of  tea  making.  A  woman  can  pick  601bs.  of  green  leaf. 
A  woman  or  man  can  manufacture  them  into  15  lbs.  of  dried  tea.  The  average 
on  good  tea  lands  is  320  U)s.  of  best  kinds  of  black  teas. 

EXPENSE   OF   MANUFACTURING. 

A  woman^s  wages,  say,  per  diem — 

Charcoal  and  firewood  i  cent  per  lb.  ?  ,  -  «  t^oi 

Packages,  &c.,  1  cent  per  lb.  J  '^*°* ^* 

Wages  of  a  man  for  a  day — 

But  if  machinery,  this  last  item  disappears.    The  above  statement  is  for  the 
making  of  15  lbs.  of  best  black  tea. 
Tea  trees  will  last  25  to  30  years. 

T  propose  tea,  indigo,  and  date  trees,  &c.  I  do  not  propose  that  these  should 
displace  cotton  and  rice ;  by  no  means.  All  I  propose  is,  that  you  should  give  of 
999-1000  parts  of  your  territories  now  forest  wastes,  a  little,  a  very  little  por- 
tion of  that  waste. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— TEHUANTEPEC  RAIL-ROAD. 

Though  this  great  and  important  work  has  received  an  interruption  from  the 
absurd  and  narrow  jealousies  of  the  Mexican  government^  we  cannot  have  a 
doubt  it  will  be  eventually  completed.  We,  therefore,  publish  the  following  va- 
luable paper  from  the  pen  of  the  engineer.  Major  Barnard,  that  our  readers  may 
see  the  practicability  of  the  scheme : — 

Bl  Barrio,  Mexico,  April  4,  1851. 

Sir: — Your  favors  of  the  6lh  and  27th  of  February,  and  27th  of  March,  are 
just  received  by  the  Alabama.  After  my  report  of  the  1 4th  January,  and  other 
lettei's  from  Chevela,  I  again  addressed  you  from  Boca  del  Monte,  communica- 
ting the  progress  of  the  survey  up  to  that  period.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
latest  date  which  would  reach  Minatitlan  in  time  for  the  Alabama's  third  trip. 
We  were  in  daily  expectation,  for  a  month  or  more,  and  for  this  cause  I  wrote 
no  further. 

I  have  now  to  state,  that  the  survey  is  nearly  completed,  as  far  as  I  consider 
necessiiry  for  present  purposes,  and  that  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained.    I  will  briefly  communicate  the  results. 

Mr.  Temple's  survey  of  the  river,  shows  that  he  considers  it  navigable,  at  all 
stages,  as  high  as  Suchil,  for  light  draught  steamers,  and  to  Paso  Sarabia,  or 
higher,  during  the  rainy  season.  He  has  been  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  a  month ; 
and,  though  ho  has  not  yet  made  the  soundings,  he  has,  no  doubt,  about  the  depth 
of  water,  and  considers  either  the  Ventosa  or  Salina  Cruz  available  for  a  harbor, 
the   latter  preferable.     In  fact,  this  coast  may  be  considered  as  practicable  as 
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many  or  most  land-locked  harbors  on  the  Atlantic ;  for  the  prevailing  and  strong 
winds  are  from  the  north  and  off  the  shore,  against  which,  of  coarse,  the  land 
affords  protection;  and,  though  the  surface  of  the  water  may  be  rough,  and  a 
strong  surf  breaks  on  the  shore,  yet  nothing  like  a  sea  is  raised,  and  steamers  or 
vesaeLs  can  lie  in  perfect  safety.  The  southerly  or  southeasterly  winds,  which 
occur  in  certain  periods  of  the  summer,  are  little  more  than  »quaUs,  and  not  at  all 
dangeroQs.  I  do  not  think  breakwaters  absolutely  necessary,  but  eventually 
some  arrangements  would  be  made  for  landing  and  receiving  passengers  and 
goods  with  facility.  In  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise,  good  tutf-boaU  are 
all  that  would  be  necessary.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  entire 
practicability  of  this  coast.     1  will  now  speak  of  the  railroad  route. 

From  the  Ventosa  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we  have  level  plains,  offering 
a  choice  of  routes,  plenty  of  stone  and  timber  at  hand;  of  the  best  quality  for 
the  structure.  The  cost  of  this  portion  (about  thirty-five  miles)  will  be  very 
trifling.  The  ascent  of  the  mountains  by  the  Masahua  Pass  has  now  been  sor- 
veyed,  and  the  line  run  through  beyond  the  Sarabia.  The  result  is  found  to  be, 
that  a  grade  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  per  mile  can  be  carried  up  the  Pass,  and  that 
the  difficulties  are  not  greater  than  have  been  surmounted  on  roads  in  the  United 
States ;  thence  to  the  *'  Lomas  de  Xochiapa,"  say  fifteen  miles,  the  ground  is 
easy  or  moderately  broken.  Through  the  '*  Lomas  de  Xochiapa,"  say  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles,  more  difficalties  again  occur,  but  they  are  not  extraordinary ;  thence 
ten  or  twelve  miles  further  to  the  Sarabia,  the  ground  is  perfectly  easy.  Through 
the  forest  country,  from  "  Paso  de  la  Puerta"  to  the  Jaltepec,  and  thence 
through  to  "  Jesistepec,"  some  difficulties  will  be  met  with,  but  I  fancy  nothing 
serious.  The  survey  has,  actually  at  this  moment,  been  extended  from  the  foot 
of  the  Masahua  Pass  to  the  Sarabia,  and  thence  Mr.  Avenr's  party  is  extending  it 
towards  *•  Paso  de  la  Puerta"  and  the  Jaltepec.  Mr.  Williams's  party  have  just 
gone  down  to  the  Jaltepec,  towards  Jesistepec.  All  this  will,  I  think,  be  com- 
pleted in  a  month,  and  the  parties  ready  to  return  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
Mny.  As  Mr.  Avery  has  already  made  a  reconnoissance  from  Minatitlan  to  Je- 
sistepec, and  found  the  ground  to  offer  no  difficulties,  I  do  not  consider  an  actual 
survey  necessary  for  present  purposes,  as  the  question  is  plain,  and  the  ground 
easy.  In  addition,  in  my  letter  from  "  Boca  del  Monte,"  I  stated  the  expediency* 
in  the  first  instance,  of  commencing  the  line  on  the  Jaltepec. 

Taking  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  into  consideration,  the  ground  is  remark- 
ably easy,  and  timber,  stone,  &c.,  are  at  hand  in  abundance  ;  and  the  right  of 
way,  (so  serious  an  item  in  the  United  States,)  will  have  cost  little  or  nothing. 
No  estimate  can  be  made  at  present,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
means  appropriated  by  the  committee  are  ample.  In  relation  to  the  lands  con- 
nected with  the  grant,  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  a  finer  tract  cannot  be  found  in  the 
world. 

An  immense  number  of  invaluable  productions,  (comprehending  al),  or  almost 
^ll,  the  valuable  productions  of  tropical  climates,)  can  be  raised  here  with  the 
greatest  facility,  while  the  forests  abound  with  natural  productions  of  great  value. 
Throw  in  an  enterprising  population  here,  and  the  Isthmus  would  biecome  the 
garden  spot  of  the  world. 

In  relation  to  opening  a  traveling  route,  I  think  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish 
steamers,  connecting  with  the  two  coasts  a  small  steamer,  or  steamers,  on  the 
river,  and  the  horse  or  mule  transportation  across  would  soon  be  supplied.  Pas- 
sengers can  be  got  across  the  Isthmus  with  such  means  in  six  or  seven  days  from 
Minatitlan  to  the  Pacific.  There  are  people  on  the  Isthmus  ready  to  establish 
the  land  communication  the  moment  the  steamers  commence  running;  so  that 
this  part  of  the  business  will  give  the  company  no  trouble.  In  conclusion,  there 
can  be  no  exaggeration  in  saying,  that  this  is  the  route,  and  the  one  which  will 
supersede  all  others ;  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  value  of  the  route, 
the  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  local  wealth  to  be  produced,  would  almost  pay 
the  building  of  the  rail-road,  and  be  an  immense  contribution  to  the  commerce 
of  New-Orleans.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  no  statement  or  estimate  you  have 
seen  made  as  yet,  realizes  the  full  value  of  this  route  and  grant;  it  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  I  would  say,  too,  that  the  people  on  the  Isthmus  are  all  friendly 
to  the  utmost  degree  to  the  enterprise,  and  that  large  subscriptions  of  stock  cAa 
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be  obtained  bv  an  authorized  agent.    I  eboald  mention  that  rich  beds  of  iron  ore 
exist  here,  and  that  indications  of  silver  are  apparent. 

Reports  will  be  made  on  this  sabject ;  a  geological  examination  has  been  made^ 
and  such  researches  as  could  be  made,  witb  our  means,  into  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  Isthmus. 

I  would  mention  oflBcially,  that  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Trastour*s  operations 
on  the  Pacific  have  been  carried  on  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  and  under  great 
disadvantages.  Mr.  Temple  states  that  his  charts  are  excellent,  and  perfectly  re- 
liable. I  teel  it  a  duty  to  state  this,  as  so  much  has  been  circulated  to  his  disad- 
vantage. 

I  think  the  surveying  parties  will  get  through  their  work  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  will  be  ready  for  transportation  at  Minatitlan  by  the  15th  May. 

Of  the  funds  now  remaining  available  here,  there  are  about  |7,500  still  in 
Tehuanlepec,  $5,700  here,  and  $3,000  still  remaining  in  Vera  Cruz,  say  §16.200 
in  all,  which  will  be,  I  think,  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  parties,  and  I 
should  think  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  their  salaries. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Barjjard,  Bvt.  Major  U.  S.  A. 

J.  P.  Benjamin,  Elsq.,  Chairman  of  Managing  Committee,  &c. 

2.— RAIL-ROAD  INFLUENCES. 

We  copy  from  the  Lafayette  Journal  the  following  extract  from  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  that  paper,  written  by  Hon.  A.  S.  White,  President  of  the  Lafayette 
and  Indianapolis  Rail-ipad.  In  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  is  well  worth 
perusal,  as  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  feeling  which  prevails  throughout  the  West 
upon  the  subject  of  railways : 

The  productions  of  the  soil  and  of  labor,  are  the  immediate  and  only  sonrcea 
of  national  wealth.  Rail-roads  are  the  best  media  through  which  the  products 
are  made  available  to  the  general  use,  and  convertible  into  the  standards  of  value. 
Of  what  account  is  our  fertile  soil,  and  to  what  end  shall  we  labor,  if  we  remain 
in  our  pastoral  and  primitive  seclusion  ?  The  ascent  of  the  steamboat  up  our 
river,  and  the  completion  of  our  canal,  have  marked  successive  eras  of  improve- 
ment in  our  condition,  and  if  all  the  world  stood  still  around  us,  might  continue 
to  sustain  us  in  our  present  growth.  But  are  we  content  with  this?  For  our- 
selves and  for  our  children,  our  ambition  as  citizens  aims  much  higher.  Planted 
in  the  best  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
civilized  life  ma^  be  reached  in  their  highest  excellence,  we  desire  to  see  all 
our  resources  unfolded,  and  our  society  advance  in  all  its  various  forms.  This 
will  not  only  be  realized  in  an  increase  of  our  wealth,  but  in  the  heightening  of 
our  moral  and  intellectual  condition.  la  these  channels  of  commerce,  arts  and 
manufactures  will  follow.  The  intercourse  of  the  world  will  bring  to  us  its  in- 
telligence. We  shall  be  visited  by  the  best  classes  of  emigrants,  and  with  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  our  population,  schools,  lyceums,  churches,  apicul- 
tiiral  and  mechanical  societies,  will  be  instituted  and  sustained,  general  intelli- 
gence will  increase,  social  intercourse  will  be  refined  and  promoted.  To  none  are 
these  results  so  interesting,  as  to  our  country  friends  and  their  young  families. 

Hitherto  the  great  waters  have  been  the  sites  of  cities,  and  the  points  of  enter- 
prise ;  and  ships,  the  messengers  of  commerce,  have  connected  continent  with 
continent  and  city  with  city ;  but  tliose  "  canvas-backed  birds  of  the  ocean" 
could  never  display  on  our  prairies  the  rich  exchanges  of  commerce.  Soiled, 
faded,  and  out  of  time,  those  exchanges  came  to  us  in  Oanestoga  wagons  or  slug- 
gish canal  boats.  The  traveler  who  would  record  our  manners,  or  note  our  his- 
tory, passed  around  our  inaccessible  region.  On  account  of  her  contiguity  to  the 
great  lakes  and  to  "  The  Father  of  Waters,"  even  our  younger  sister,  Illinois,  has 
stolen  our  name,  and  the  honors  of  our  primogeniture.  Throughout  the  entire 
east,  the  whole  region  west  of  Ohio  was  known  only  as  Illinois,  and  Hoosier 
character  was  just  enough  developed  to  point  some  tale  of  romance,  whose  hero 
was  the  wonderment  of  civilization,  and  the  aftright  of  ladies.  A  gentleman 
lust  returned  from  Rochester,  told  me  that  an  intelligent  friend  there  inquired  of 
him  "if  Lafayette  was  on  Fox  River?" 
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It  is  the  glory  of  the  rail-road  system  that  it  has  broughl  the  conntry  in  contact 
with  the  city  ;  or  rather  that  it  has  brought  the  city  into  the  country.  Selecting 
its  own  track,  always  a  golden  one,  it  does  not  travel  over  sterile  fields  of  oceao« 
or  along  miasmatic  aitd  overflowed  valleys ;  but  speeding  through  a  thousand 
harveot  fielde,  and  past  as  many  workshops  in  a  smgle  day,  it  leaves  its  tribute 
and  scatters  its  favors  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  ready  to  return  again  to  its 
diurnal  round  through  the  circuit  of  the  year,  f  aring  neither  frosts,  nor  drought, 
nor  tempests,  nor  embargo,  nor  blockade. 

If  this  language  is  figurative,  it  portrays  facts  of  our  daily  experience.  The 
rail-road  has  proved  itself  the  dominant  system  of  the  19th  century.  No  city  or 
village  now  can  flourish  which  fs  cut  off  from  its  influence.  Look  at  the  expen- 
sive race  of  rivalry  that  Boston  and  New- York,  and  the  slow-moving  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Baltimore,  with  her  unflmching  perseverance,  are  running,  to  se- 
cure by  tliis  iustnimentality  the  western  commerce !  See  how  Bufifalo,  enthroned 
on  the  lakes,  and  her  great  Erie  canal,  has  been  startled  at  the  thunders  of  little 
Dunkirk  .'  How  Dayton,  nearer  to  us,  in  her  cobweb  of  turnpikes,  and  secure  in 
the  fatness  of  the  Miami  valley,  has  embarked  with  an  alarmed  but  determined 
zeal,  almost  too  late,  in  the  rail-road  career !  How  Cincinnati,  after  the  sun  of 
her  prosperity  has  culminated,  and  when,  to  use  the  language  of  Dewitt  Clinton, 
applied  to  New-York  city  some  thirty  years  ago,  "  she  has  reached  the  self-sus- 
taining point,'*  and  how  Louisville,  even  while  I  am  writing,  have  poured  out 
each  a  million  of  treasure  to  avoid,  by  an  anchorage  of  iron,  being  thrown  from 
their  orbits!  Look  also  at  the  smiling  countenance  of  our  coy  neighbor.  Indian- 
apolis, whom  nature  destined  to  rurality,  and  consigned  to  the  genius  of  parchment 
and  law-giving,  but  whom  art  has  snatched  from  this  **,manifeet  destiny,"  and 
made  her  the  centre,  geographically  at  least,  of  this  western  world  !  Many  rail- 
roads cannot  be  built.  Those  favorably  situated  as  trunk  lines  and  first  in  time, 
seeuie  to  the  regions  they  penetrate,  advantages  that  we  now  can  scarcely 
realize. 

3.— RAILROADS  FROM  NEW-ORLEANS  INTO  TEXAS. 

It  appears  to  me,  investments  in  a  road  leading  from  New-Orleans  to  any 
point  on  the  Sabine  River,  south  of  where  the  Louisiana  line  leaves  it,  thence  to 
the  Brazos  and  Colorado  Rivers,  on  to  Guadalupe  and  San  Antonia,  would,  in  a 
short  lime,  pay  bettor  than  any  other  line,  leading  to  or  from  New-Orleans.  The 
whole  state  of  Texas,  as  lar^e  as  she  is,  is  comparatively  new,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  population.  She  has,  as  yet,  hardly  begun  to  develop  her 
resources.  In  extending  roads  north,  we  are  striving  to  regain  the  trade  now 
lost  to  us — part  of  it,  at  least,  irretrievably  gone — the  road  running  through  a 
country  that  is  stationary,  if  not  on  the  decline  ;  at  any  rate,  not  increasing  in  its 
amount  of  produce.  In  going  west,  we  penetrate  a  country  that  is  new,  rich, 
constantly  filling  up  with  persons  from  the  region  of  country  through  which  the 
northern  roads  are  intended  to  run,  not  to  mention  the  tens  of  thousands  firom 
every  other  quarter. — With  such  an  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  productions  and  travel.  A  large  portion 
of  the  produce  in  the  north-west  will  go  to  the  ea.st,  roads  or  no  roads.  It  has 
passed  out  of  our  reach — it  is  beyond  our  grasp.  Let  us  secure  while  we  may, 
that  which  is  west  and  south-west.  It  is  still  within  our  reach — we  have  but 
to  stretch  forth  our  iron  arms,  and  it  is  oiya. 

There  is  a  strong  eflbrt  being  made  in  New- York,  to  secure  the  trade  of  South- 
west Texas.  During  a  short  but  recent  tour  in  Western  Texas,  I  more  th3n  once 
met  four  or  five  business  men  from  New-York,  representing  as  many  different 
branches  of  .Manchester  trade,  all  electioneering  for,  and  striving  to  secure  the 
trade  of  that  rich  and  important  resfion.  A  la<-ge  portion  of  the  sugar  and  cotton 
raised  in  Western  Texas  is  now  shipped  to  New-York  direct,  and  is  sold  in  that 
market.  Thc-y  say  they  have  the  best  market,  both  to  sell  and  buy,  and  that  the 
most  natural  channel  through  which  to  co[ivey  their  cotton  and  sugar,  is  by  ships 
to  New-York.  Many  of  the  Texaus  say  the  same  thinj;,  and  there  is  more  truth 
than  poetry  in  the  saying.  In  going  to  New-York  there  is  no  rcshipment  for  the 
produce,  nor  for  merchandise.  It  is  so  now,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  until 
a  rail-road  penetrates  that  region.     Houston  is  nearly  due  west  from   New-Or- 
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leans;  the  road  can  be  constructed  or  carried  a  little  north  of  the  true  line,  to 
avoid  Sabine  Lake,  and  other  lakes  in  Loaisiana,  or  there  might  be  a  lerminas 
at  Plaquemine,  Bayou  Goula,  or  some  other  convenient  point  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  From  there  to  New- Orleans  the  navigation  is  always  good,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  saving.  Galveston  is  only  some  twenty  miles  further  south  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  line  in  a  few  years  might  be  extended  to 
Easle  Pass,  or  any  other  convenient  point  on  the  Rio  Grande.  A  branch  might 
ana  ought  to  be  extended  into  the  rich  cotton  growing  section  in  the  north- 
west of  Texas,  in  a  line  for  Santa  Fe,  and  thence,  if  need  be,  to  the  Pacific,  and 
thus  anticipate  or  intersect  Mr.  Whitney's  great  road.  A  road  running  half-way 
between  the  coast  and  the  mountains,  would  secure  all  the  carrying  trade  both 
ways.  A  large  majority  of  those  on  the  coast  would  go  into  the  mterior  one 
hundred  miles  to  escape  the  sickening  and  dangerous  Gulf.  From  the  coast 
to  the  mountains  will  average  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  There 
would  then  be  no  impositions,  as  some  complain  of  there  being  now. 

4.-.NEW  ORLEANS,   HOLLY  SPRING 3,   AND   LAKE   MICHIGAN 
lUHh-ROAD. 

We  extract  from  the  letter  ofH.  W.  Walter,  Esq.  to  James  Robb,8ome  consid- 
erations in  favor  of  this  road,  and  shall  add  others  of  our  own,  in  this  or  the 
next  number  of  the  Review. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-rood  will  be  com- 
pleted. ^  That  is  a  fixed  fact.  As  soon  as  that  work  is  accomplished,  your  com- 
munication with  the  north  and  east  will  not  only  be  abundant,  but  by  diversified 
routes.  You  can  pass  from  Jackson  to  Montgomery.  Ala.,  thence  to  Charleston  ; 
or  you  can  pass  to  Selma,  thence  by  the  Selma  and  Alabama  Rail-road,  thence  by 
the  Hiwassee  Rail-road,  thence  by  the  Valley  Railroad  to  Richmond ;  or  you  can 
pass  by  the  road  that  will  be  constructed  from  Jackson  centrally  through  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road,  intersecting  the  roads  above 
mentioned,  all  leading  you  northward  and  eastward.  By  these  roads,  too,  you 
can  reach  the  Chattanooga  and  Nashville  Rail-road.  Here  are  your  rail-roads  in 
this  direction,  but  where  do  you  find  your  communications  with  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  natural  tributary  of  New-Orleans  ?  I  have  alluded  to  the  road  from 
Jackson,  Miss.,  to  Montgomery.  Thai  road  mil  be  completed.  The  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi now  offers  as  a  bonus,  to  any  company  which  will  complete  the  road  from 
Brandon  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  our  state  within  six  years,  the  two  per  cent, 
fund,  donated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  the  stale  laborers  on  the  road  con- 
sisting of  sixty-five  likely  negro  men,  fourteen  miles  of  road  completed,  with  all 
its  cars,  engines,  &c.,  end  a  considerable  grade  eastwartl  of  Brandon,  valued  in  all  at 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  bonus,  with  the  lands  that  may  reasouablv 
be  expected  as  a  grant  from  Congress,  will  of  themselves  almost  complete  this 
road.  Alabama  is  waiting  on  her  western  boundary  to  shake  hands  with  Mis- 
sissippi, and  conduct  her  by  railway  to  Montgomery.  The  completion  of  this 
road  is  not  now  even  problematical,  and  over  it  New-Orleans  will  find  a  bet- 
ter  route — more  diversified  routes,  as  before  shown — to  the  north  and  east, 
than  can  possibly  be  found  elsewhere.  #        *        #        ♦ 

**What,  then,  shall  New-Orleans  dol  Remain  inactive  1  By  no  means.  I 
propose  that  your  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road  shall  be  continued  north- 
ward centrally  through  Mississippi,  midway  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  in  that  state,  intersecting  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Rail-road  ;  thence  to  Jackson,  Tennessee,  there  cross  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Rail-road ;  thence  still  northward  midway  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  Rivers,  to  some  point  where  you  may  bridge  the  Ohio,  intersecting 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rail-road  ;  thence  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail-road  to 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  intersecting  the  colossal  artery  to  the  hundred  railway  veins 
running  to  that  point  from  the  north  and  the  cast ;  thus  binding  tributary  the 
Galena  and  St.  Louis  Rail-roads,  thus  piercing  this  mighty  valley,  and  thus 
bringing  over  this  road  the  produce  and  persons  of  the  millions  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  placing  them  in  a  few  hours  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  South.  Thus, 
I  suggest,  should  New-Orleans  tap  and  intersect  every  road,  whether  owning  a 
terminus  in  New-Enorland,  in  the  Middle  States,  or  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard ; 
and  thus,  whilst  opening  as  available  a  communication  with  the  North  as  can  be 
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found  by  Nashville  and  Louisville,  pierce  the  colossal  commercial  colonies  of 
New-  Orleans.  Take  your  map,  sir,  and  look  at  the  route  here  proposed,  and 
then  at  the  route  proposed  by  your  citizens,  and  tell  me  which  is  the  better 
route.  You  will  soon  have  in  abundance  your  communications  with  the  North 
and  the  East,  and  you  must  now  turn  your  attention  to  your  commercial  colo- 
nies, who  "  have  paid  taxes  without  representation,"  who  are  now  bearing  ten 
millions  of  their  commerce  annually  to  more  liberal  sovereigns,  and  who  may, 
in  a  few  years,  declare  an  entire  independence  of  New-Orleans.  But  if  in  ad- 
dition to  your  route  by  Chattanooga,  already  pointed  out,  you  must  have  an 
additional  road  to  Nashville,  then  the  road  I  propose  will  give  you  not  only  one, 
but  two.  At  some  point  in  North  Mississippi  it  would  intersect  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  road,  would  run  eastward  with  it  to  Crow  Creek,  and  there 
take  the  Chattanooga  and  Nashville  road  to  Nashville.  This  is  one  route.  The 
other  is  obvious  to  every  one.  ^\^len  the  proposed  road  shall  reach  Jackson, 
Tennessee,  it  will  intersect  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  Rail-road ;  but  if  this  is 
not  built,  then  a  branch  can  be  easily  run  from  .Tackson  to  Nashville.    *     * 

*'  The  southern  part  of  Illinois  is  to  be  the  grand  commercial  centre  of  our 
Republic.  There  is  found  the  geographical  centre  of  our  country — there  is  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — there  is  our  hydrographical 
centre,  and  there,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  found  the  great  rail-road  centre  of  our 
Union.  At  the  foot  of  her  lakes  lie  the  colossal  artery  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  veins  of  railways  ;  at  her  southern  point  is  found  the  termini  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  and  the  IHinois  Central  Rail-road ;  across  her 
southern  border  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail-road  finds  her  route  ;  Galena 
seeks  a  terminus  at  La  Salle  ;  St.  Louis  at  Cairo  ;  Boston  and  New- York  have 
there  'met  together  ;'  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  with  Mobile  and  St.  Louis, 
will  there  *  kiss  each  other.'  It  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  predict,  that  in 
ten  years  Illinois  will  possess  more  railway  than  any  other  state  of  our  Union  ; 
that  she  will  be  the  sun  or  centre  of  our  railway  system,  as  she  is  now  our 
geographical  centre.  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston 
and  Mobile,  with  a  penetration  and  shrewdness  that  do  them  credit,  have  look- 
ed to  this  point,  and  are  now  striving  manfully  to  reach  it.  They  know 
well  that 

*  The  Star  of  Empire  westward  moTos.' 
and  they  are  determined  to  follow  it.  And  yet  New-Orleans,  mirabiU  dietu  !  is 
attempting  to  run  from  this,  her  great  commercial  tributary  ;  is  actually  throw- 
ing the  substance  from  her  mouth  to  catch  a  shadow  in  the  distance.  *They 
whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad.'  In  fifty  years,  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  population,  and  untold  millions  of  commerce,  will  be  found  in 
this  valley — the  most  gigantic  commercial  empire  of  earth  will  here  be  found — 
from  all  which.  New-Orleans  is  running  like  a  backsliding  sinner. 

"Now,  sir,  I  propose  that  your  policy  shall  change.  To  this  great  commer- 
cial, rail-road,  geographical  centre  of  our  Union,  through  a  country  rich  in  the 
elements  of  commerce,  able  and  willing  to  aid  you  with  money,  owning,  with 
pride,  an  allegiance  to  your  city,  would  I  direct  your  liberal  and  enlightened 
views.  Sweep  up  the  Mississippi  valley  to  that  territory  that  nature  has  mark- 
ed as  your  natural  tributary,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  cross  or  tap  every  rail- 
road running  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  You  will,  it  is  true, 
come  in  competition  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  running  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  same  direction,  but  you  will  have  but  one  competitor,  and  you  will 
run  directly  north,  whilst  Mobile  will  run  northwest,  and  you  will  thus  gain  on 
her  in  distance  every  foot  of  the  way  to  this  great  commercial  and  railway 
centre.  If  you  will,  however,  run  your  '  pet  road.'  you  will  come  in  compe- 
tition with  many  roads  running  on  nearly  the  same  parallels  in  a  contracted 
epace ;  you  will  be  running  northeast  while  they  are  running  north  and  south, 
and  thus  you  will  lose  in  distance  every  foot  of  the  way.  I  have  thus  endeavor- 
ed to  throw  out  some  general  hints,  which  I  hope  may  claim  the  attention  of 
men  of  more  extended  information  and  more  mature  judgment  than  myself.  I 
hope,  in  a  short  time,  to  furnish  some  statistical  information  to  support  the 
suggestions  here  thrown  out. 

"  Respectfully,  &c., 

"  H.  W.  Waltee," 
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5.— RAIL-ROADS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
An  interesting  table  is  published  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  compiled  fix)m  va- 
rioQS  official  reports,  made  to  the  Le^slatare  in  1849,  1850,  and  1851.  It  exhi- 
bits the  operations  of  the  rail-roads  m  Massachusetts,  and  of  those  running  from 
that  into  the  adjoining  states.  Daring  the  years  named,  25.594,000  persons  were 
carried  over  them,  a  number  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  number  carried  in  1848  was  7,333,870  ;  1849,  8,633,230  ;  in  1850, 
8,973,681.  The  cost  of  fifteen  of  the  roads  named  in  the  table,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1848,  (the  others  not  being  completed  at  that  time,)  was  $34,038,700 ; 
January  1,  1851,  $41,055,200.  Increase  in  three  years,  $7,016,500.  The  nett 
earnings  of  the  same  roads  in  1847  were  $2,.564, 190;  in  1850,  $3,032,788.  In- 
crease $468,598.  The  nett  earnings  of  the  whole  number  during  the  year  1848, 
were  $2,785,897-;  in  1849,  $3,115,420;  in  1850,  $3,480,347.  The  gross  receipts 
in  1848  were  $5,908,144  ;  in  1849,  $6,421,967  ;  and  in  1850,  $6,903,328.  Their 
total  length,  including  branches,  is  1,120  miles. 

6.— THE  C0UE8E  OF  TRADE  ON  RAlL-ROADS. 

We  see  it  noticed  in  several  New-York  papers,  that  a  canal  boat,  laden  with 
cotton,  has  passed  through  the  Brie  canal,  its  cargo  destined  for  New-York  city. 
This  is  not  a  new  event.  For  years  past,  cotton  has  gone  up  the  Ohio  river  from 
Tennessee,  and  through  the  Pennsylvania  and  New-York  canals,  to  all  the  facto- 
ries in  the  interior  of  those  states,  and  often  to  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York.  We  recollect,  last  September,  of  one  shipment  of  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred bales  shipped  from  Louisville  via  the  Ohio  and  New-York  canals  to  New- 
York  cit^.  The  freights  were  less  than  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  exchange  and  insurance  was  near  two  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  northern 
route.  The  amount  of  cotton  that  passed  up  the  Ohio  last  year  is  estimated,  by 
one  familiar  with  the  trade,  at  sixty  thousand  bales.  This  season,  nearly  all  the 
boats  from  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  bound  up  the  Ohio  river,  are 
freighted  more  or  less  with  cotton.  The  packets  between  Memphis  and  Louis- 
ville, and  Cincinnati,  of  which  there  are  several  lines,  take  cotton  up  the  river 
nearly  every  trip.  The  eastern  manufacturers  buy  their  cottons  in  New- York 
and  Boston  markets  on  four  and  six  months'  credit.  It  is  said,  if  the  same  facili- 
ties of  credit  could  be  extended  to  them  by  the  planters  or  the  factors  in  the 
western  towns,  all  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  interior  portions  of  the  Middle 
States  would  purchase  their  cottons  in  the  regions  of  its  growth,  for  it  costs  them 
no  more  to  get  the  raw  material  from  Buffalo  to  I'itisburgh,  than  it  does  to  bring 
it  from  New- York  and  Philadelphia  to  their  mills,  while  the  transportation  from 
Tennessee  to  those  inland  cities  is  much  less  than  it  is  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans 
to  the  Atlantic  markets. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  that  takes  its  course  up  the  river  from  the  lower  Ohio, 
for  the  eastern  markets,  by  the  northern  routes,  is  rapidly  increasing.  That  raised 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  above  Cincinnati — and  among  the  latter,  the  celebrated 
Mason  county  tobacco — nearly  all  goes  now  by  the  way  of  the  canals  to  the  east- 
ern markets.  By  a  statement  recently  published,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  Louisville  to  New-York,  is  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  h  >gs- 
head  in  favor  of  the  northern  route,  while  the  article  escapes  the  sweat  which  it 
undergoes  on  shipboard  while  passing  through  our  latitudes. 

Gram  is  now  carried  from  the  Wabash  to  New- York  by  the  canals,  at  the  same 
cost  of  freicrht  as  is  charged  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans ;  but  by  the  northern 
route  they  incur  no  waste,  nor  risk  of  dum'ige  by  heating,  and  save  the  whole 
cost  of  sacking,  for  it  is  carried  in  the  bulk,  and  the  same  number  of  measured 
bushels  are  delivered  in  New-York  as  are  received  on  boai-d  the  canal  boat  from 
the  shipper.  The  lard,  pork  and  flour  from  the  same  region  are  taking  ihe  same 
direction.  Last  autumn,  the  rich  regionsof  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were  flood- 
ed with  the  local  bank  notes  of  the  Eastern  States,  advanced  b^  New-York  houses, 
on  produce  to  be  shipped  to  them,  by  the  way  of  the  canals  m  the  spring.  These 
moneyed  facilities  enable  the  packer,  miller,  and  speculator,  to  hold  on  to  their 
produce  till  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  no  longer 
obliged,  as  formerly,  to  hurry  off  their^shipments  by  way  of  New- Orleans,  in  order 
to  realize  funds  by  drafts  on  their  shipments.  The  banking  facilities  at  the  East 
are  doing  as  much  to  draw  trade  from  as  as  the  canals  and  railways  which  Eastern 
capital  is  constructing. 
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All  the  lead  from  the  npper  MissiBsippi  now  goes  east  by  the  way  of  MilwBii- 
kie.  But  the  most  recent  and  astonishing  change  in  the  course  of  the  north- 
western trade,  is  to  behold,  as  a  friend  tells  us,  the  number  of  steamers  that  now 
descend  the  upper  Mississippi,  loaded  to  the  guards  with  produce,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  river^  and  then  tnm  up  that  stream  with  their  cargoes,  to  be 
shipped  to  New-York  via  Chicago.  The  Illinois  canal  has  not  only  swept  the 
whole  produce  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois  river  to  the  east,  but  is  drawing  the 
products  from  the  upper  Mississippi  through  the  same  channel ;  thos  depriving 
not  only  New-Orleans,  but  St,  Louis,  of  a  rich  portion  of  their  former  trade.  What 
will  be  the  effect  when  the  various  railways  across  Illinois,  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Mississippi,  are  completed  ?  Do  not  these  facu  admonish  New-Orleans  to  look  to 
sources  nearer  home  for  her  future  trade  1 — Crescent. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

'  STATEMENT  AND   TOTAL  AMOUNT  FOR  THB   YEAR  ENDING  31ST  AUGUST,  1851. 


NBW-OBLBAIC3.  TOTAL. 

Export  to—  Bale:     1851. 

Foreign  PorU 844,641 

Coastwise 152,817 

Slock,  Ut  Sep.,  1851...  15,390 

1,012,848 

Deduct^ 
Stock,  Ut  Sep.,  ISiSO...  16,612 
Received  from  Mobile 

&  Mont|(oinery,  Ala.  42,524 
Received  from  Florida  11,091 
Received  from  Texas. .     9,252 


1850. 


79,479 

ALABAMA.  933,369  781,886 

Export  to — 

Foreign  Ports 321,777 

Coastwise 114,451 

Consumed  in  Mobile...       685 
Stock,  Ut  Sep.,  1851...  27,797 

464,710 
Dtduci, 
Stock,  Ut  Sep.,  1850...  12,962 

FLORIDA.  

Export  to—  451,748   350,942 

Foreign  Porta 70,547 

Coastwise 111,532 

Stock,  Ut  Sep.,  1851..       273 


182,352 
1,148 


Diduet, 

Stock,  Ut  Sep.,  1850.. 

TEXAS. 

Export  to — 

Foreign  ports 2,261 

Coastwise 43,014 

Slock,  Ut  Sep.,  1851..       596 


181,204    181,344 


Deduct, 
Stock,  Ut  Sep.,  1850... 

GKOBOIA. 


45,871 
51 


Export  from  Savantiah  to 
Foreign  Ports-Uplands  145,150 
S.KHlands  8,497 
Coastwise— Uplands. .  .160,642 
Sea  Ulands  3,145 
Stock  in  Savannah,  1st 

September,  1 851 4,500 

Stock  in  Augusta,  1st 
Seplember,l851....    29,511 

351.445 


45,820     31,263 


NKW-OHLBANS. 

TOTAL. 

Deduct, 

1851. 

Stock  in  Savannah  and 
Augusta,     Ut     Sep- 
tember, 1850 

29 

069 

issa 


SOUTH  CAROLINA.  322,370  343,635 

Export  from  Charleston  to 

Foreign  Ports-Uplands  254,442 

S.  klands    13,576 

Coastwise— Uplands. . .  138,429 

Sea  Islands     2,210 


408,657 

Export  from  Georgetown  to — 

Now-York 1,812 

Stock  in  Charleston, 

1st  Sep.,  1851..  10.953 

12,765 

421,423 

Deduct, 
Stock  in  Charleston,  Ut 

Sep.,  law 30,698 

Received      from 

Savannah 3,649 

34,347 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  367,075   381,265 

Export. — 
Coastwise 12,928     11,861 

VIBGimA. 

Coastwise,  and  manu- 
factured (taken  from 
the  ports) 20,320 

Stock,  1  St  Septem- 
ber, 1851 620 

20,940 
Deduct, 
Stock,  1st  Sep.,  1850..     1,000 

19,940     11,500 
Received  here  by  the   New- 
York  and  Erie  Canal 797 

Total    Crop    of  the    United 
States.  a.35S,297  %flK,im 

laerMS*  from  last  year balM. 258,551 

Decrease  from  the  yearberoro.        "      373,338 
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Crop  of  Balea. 

1850—1 2,355,257 

1849-50 2,096,706 

1848—9 2,728,596 

1847—8 2,347,634 

1846—7 1,778,651 

1845—6 2,100.537 

1844—5 2,394,503 

1843—4 2,030,409 

1842—3 2,378,875 

1841—2 1,683,574 

1840—1 1,634,945 

1839-40 2,177,835 

1838—9 1,360.532 

1837—8 1,801,497 


Crop  of  Balea. 

1836—7 1,422.930 

1835—6 1,360,725 

1834—5 1,254,328 

1833—4 1,205,394 

1832—3 1,070,438 

1831—2 987,477 

18.30—1 1,038,848 

1829-30 976,845 

1828—9 857,744 

1827—8 720,593 

1826—7 957,281 

1825—6 720,027 

1824—5 569,249 

1823—4 509,158 


CONSUMPTION. 

Total  Crop  of  the  United  States,  as  before  stated 2,355,257 

Stocks  on  band  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
1st  Sept.,  1850— 

In  the  Southern  Ports 91,754 

In  the  Northern  Ports 76,176—167,930 

Makes  a  supply  of 2,523,187 

Deduct  therefrom — 

The  export  to  foreign  ports 1,988,710 

Less,  foreign  included 1,077—1,987,633 

Stocks  on  hand,  Ist  September,  1851 — 

In  the  Southern  Ports .89,044 

In  the  Northern  Ports 39,260—   128,304 

Burnt  at  New-York,  Boston  and  Baltimore 3,142-2,119,079 


Taken  for  home  use. 


.404,108 


QUANTITY  CONSUMED   BT   AND   IN    HANDS   OF  MANUFACTURERS  NORTH  OF  TIROINIA. 


1850—1 404,103  1 

1849-50 487,769 

1848—9 518,039 

1847—8 531,772 

1846—7 ,...427,967 

1845—6 422,597 

1844—5 389,006 

1843—4 346,744 

1842—3 .* 325,129 

1841—2 267,850 

1840—1 297,288 

1839-40 295.193 

1838—9 276,018 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  materially  reduced  our  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  cotton  consumed  the  past  year  in  the  states  south  and  west  of  Vir^nia — the 
capacity  of  the  milb  has  been  very  nearly  the  same  as  before,  but  the  high  prices 
of  the  raw  material  for  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  the  low  rates  obtained 
for  the  manufactured  article,  have  reudered  the  business  unprofitable.  The  fol- 
lowing estimate  is  from  a  judicious  and  careful  observer  at  the  South  of  the 
quantity  so  consumed,  and  not  included  in  the  receipts.    Thus  in — 


1837—8 246,063 

1836—7 222,540 

1835—6 236,733 

1834—5 216,888 

1833—4 196,413 

1832—3 194,412 

1831—2 173,800 

1830—1 182,142 

1829-30 126.512 

1828—9 118,853 

1827—8 120,593 

1826—7 149,513 
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Miib.  Spindlea.  Qnatitj  < 

North  Carolina 30 13,000  bales,  of  400  lb«. 

South  Carolina 16 36,500 10,000     " 

Georgia 36 51,400 13,000    « 

Alabama 10 12,580 4,000    *»     of  500  Om. 

Tenneweo 30 36,000 8,000     " 

Onthe  Ohio,&c 30 100,000 12.000    " 

Total  to  Sept.  1,1851 _ 60,000  bales. 

"  <*  1850 107,500     " 

"  **  1849 110,000     ** 

**  «»  1348 75,000     " 

To  which  shoald  be  added  the  stocks  in  the  interior  towns,  Sic,  the  ananthy 
burnt  in  the  interior,  and  that  lost  on  its  way  to  market ;  these,  added  to  the 
crop  as  given  above,  received  at  the  shipphig  ports,  will  show  very  nearly  tb© 
amoant  raised  in  the  United  States  the  past  season — say,  in  round  nambers, 
2,450,000  bales. 

During  the  year  just  closed  there  have  been  received  here,  chiefly,  it  is  bo» 
lieved,  from  Tennessee,  797  bales  by  way  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Canal, 
which  we  have  added  in  another  place  to  the  crop  of  the  country.  This  ronte, 
however,  is  not  a  fiivorite  one,  and  no  further  supplies  of  moment  are  expected. 

It  m'*y  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  that  some  of  the  cotton  received  over- 
land at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  doubtless  unaccounted  for  elsewhere,  not 
being  counted  in  the  receipts  at  New-Orleaos  ;  but  as  we  have  of  late  years  omit> 
ted  this  item  from  tha  crop,  in  deference  to  the  views  of  judicious  friends,  it  is  not 
now  added,  thou":h  it  may  be  advisable  to  introduce  it  hereafter. 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  ports  up  to  the  1st  insL, 
amounted  to  about  3,200  bales,  against  about  255  bales  last  year. 

The  fthipments  given  in  this  statement  from  Texas  are  those  by  sea  only ;  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  crop  of  that  state  finds  its  way  into  market  via.  Eed 
River,  and  is  included  in  the  receipts  at  New-Orleans. 

2.— STATISTICS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  copy  of  a  valuable  work  that  has  just  been 
published  in  London,  on  the  Statistics  of  Great  Britain.  It  furnishes  inlbrmation 
of  a  truly  interesting  character.  We  proceed  to  ^notice  a  few  of  its  most  im- 
portant statements. 

Property  in  the  soil  of  the   Untied  Kingdom, 

Annual  rental  of  the  hnd  of  Great  Britain    £45,753,610 

Rental  of  the  land  in  Ireland     17.618.876 

Value    (according  to  80  years*  purchase)    of  the  land   in  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland 1,901,144.760 

Poor  rates  of  England   and  Wales 5.271.264 

Farmers'  \\  -e  stock,  dead  stock,  wages,  and  supplies    604,833730 


Produce  of  the  toil  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wheat,  annual  value £73.059,700 

Barley 30.888,000 

Oats 62,302,000 

Potatoes 51,800,000 

Gardens   31.600.000 

Straw   108,593,462 

Turnips 36,400,000 

Hay,  clover,  rye,  grass,  and  the  meadows , 78.750,000 

Best  pasture 106,250,000 

Tares,  chicory,  carrots.  &c 19,800,000 

Grazing,  second  class  pasture 58,500,000 

Natural  grazing,  rivers,  sites,  towns,  &c. 7,380,470 
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ForestP,  trees,  &c 16,OOO.OoO 

Hops,  flix,  and  hemp    5.500,000 

Lime,  stone,  bricks,  and  clay 24,000,000 

Iron,  coal,  lead,  tin,  copper,  salt,  &c 50.000.000 

Grand  total  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom,    670,524.132 
Jnveatment  of  capital. — Estimated  capital  vetted  in  the  following   branches  of 

business.  • 

Capital  vested  inland £3,109.778,940 

Do.        do.  in  cultivating  land 604,833,730 

3,714,612,670 


Do.        do.  cotton  trade £45,000,000 

Do.         do.  woollendo , 38,000,000 

Do.         do.  linen      do 12,000,000 

Do.        do.  silk         do 12,000.000 

Do.        do.  leather  do 1.5,000,000 

Do.         do.  iron,  hardware,  and  cutlery 30.000,000 

Do.        do.  copper  and  brafis  trade 3,700,000 

Do.         do.  coal  trade 18,000,000 

Do.        do.  glass,  china,  &x; 8,000.000 

Do*         do.  paper,  books,  colors,  &c 10,000,000 

Do.        do.  spirits,  porter,  &c 37,000,000 

228,700,000 
The  Iron  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
The  value  of  that  which  is  consumed  at  home,  is  estimated  at  the  declared 
value  of  that  which  is  exported. 

Tons. 

Imported  1847 33,317 

Made  1847 1,999,608 


Total  for  use 2,132,925 

Tons. 

Pig  Iron  exported 176,036 

Wrought  do,  rbar,  bolt,  &c.) 378,673 

Hardware  ana  cutlery,  do 20,6 1 5 

570,324 


Remain  for  home  use 1,462,601 

Divided  thus : 

Wrought  and  unwrought 1,059,608 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  do 402,993 

1,462,601 


Wrought  and  unwrought,  home  use  1,059.608 at  £958=£10,151,544 

Hardware  and  cutlery 302,192 at  1,136        45,780,000 

Total  home  consumption 55,931,544 

Total  value  exported £7,607,760 

Of  which  to  British  possessions 1,236,522  1,236,522 

Leaves  fur  foreign  parts 6,371,238  

British  consumption 57,168,066 

Add  foreign 6,371.238 

Value  iron  trade,  1847 63,539,304 

RIMARKS. 

The  whole  material  is  the  produce  of  the  British  soil  and  British  labor.     Be- 
sidss  persons  immediately  employed  in  the  greater  branches  of  the  manufacture 
35  VOL.  I. 
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(47,554  are  eDgaged  in  mining,)  323,681  individaaU  in  Great  Britain  are  engaged 
ill  different  trades  of  which  iron  is  the  staple. 

The  export  to  the  home  consamption  is  only  about  one-4enth.  In  1846  s  147 
tons  iron  were  mannfactured  into  300,000,000  steel  pens,  which,  at  the  vdae  of 
one  eighth  of  a  penny  each,  woald  amount  to  £166;250. 

3.— PROGRESS  OF  NATCHEZ,  MISS.— EDUCATION. 

It  is  an  undeniable  iact,  well  known  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase  a  bcmse 
in  Natchez,  or  even  to  hire  a  tenement,  that  real  estate  in  Natchez  has  bad  a  gra- 
dual advance  for  the  last  three  years ;  and  is  now,  at  the  present  moment,  fallj 
thirty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1846  and  '47.  What  is  the  reason  7  There  is  no 
new  source  of  commerce  in  Natchez ;  no  new  manufactures  established.  The 
hotels  are  less  crowded  than  in  the  long-past,  disastrous  years  of  expanded  credit ; 
and  the  whole  trade  from  abroad,  whether  by  foreign  or  domestic  traffic,  discloaes 
no  good  reason  why  there  sh  »u]d  be  this  steady  and  increasing  advance  in  the 
value  of  real  estate.     What  are  the  causes  1 

Natchez  has  become  the  city  of  education.  No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  np> 
lands  of  Mississippi,  or  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  a  planter  may  till  the  boonte- 
Otis  soil ;  be  has  only  to  have  a  family  residence  within  the  broad  limits  of  Nat- 
chez to  entitle  his  children  to  a  Free  School  Education,  as  complete  and  as 
thorough  as  that  in  the  oldest  cities  of  the  United  States.  A  trifling  tax  on  taxa- 
ble property,  scarce  felt  by  the  payers,  added  to  the  muniiiceut  donations  of 
Alvarez  Fisk,  Esq.,  and  the  Natchez  Mechanical  Society,  ha»  been  the  means  of 
raising  the  value  of  real  estate  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  another.  Nor  is  this 
all :  The  best  private  seminaries  abonnd,  quite  as  many  and  even  moreabundiini 
than  before  the  creation  of  the  Natchez  Free  School  Institute. 

4.— TOPOGRAPHY,  SANATORY  CONDITION  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS 
OF  MOBILE,  ALA.» 

Mobile  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mobile  River,  just  before  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Mobile  Bay.  The  site  is  but  slightly 'elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  but  sufficiently  so  for  all  purposes  of  convenient  drainage.  The 
soil  is  dry  and  sandy.  Immediately  opposite  the  city,  on  the  east,  is  a  large 
low  island,  covered  with  high  grass  and  rushes,  and  known  as  the  **  Marsh.'* 
Immediately  above  the  city,  on  the  north,  is  a  large  swamp,  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Back  of  the  city,  on  the  north-west,  west  ana  south, 
the  dry,  sandy  pinehills  commence,  affording  delightful  and  healthy  retreats 
from  the  heat,  sickness  and  annoyances  of  the  city,  during  the  summer  ;  and 
thus  have  sprung  up  the  pleasant  villages  of  Toulminville,  Spring  Hill,  Cot- 
tage Hill,  Summerville  and  Fulton.  South  of  the  city,  the  shores  of  the  bay 
are  dotted  for  many  miles  with  the  residences  of  our  citizens.  These  spota 
have  been  found  usually  exempt  from  the  visitations  of  epidemic  disease. 

The  city  is  not  compactly  built,  except  in  the  portions  occupied  by  the  com- 
mercial and  business  houses. 

The  streets  generally  are  wide,  and  run  mostly  north  and  south,  east  and 
west-  Much  attention,  of  late  years,  has  been  paid  to  planting  shade  trees 
along  the  pavements,  and  the  comfort,  and  probably  the  health  of  the  city,  U 
much  improved  thereby. 

The  prevailing  winds,  during  the  winter  months,  are  the  north  and  north- 
east. From  the  middle  of  April,  (at  which  time  the  warm  spring  weather  com- 
mences,) the  south  winds,  cool,  refreshing,  and  laden  with  the  moisture  of  the 
extensive  waters  of  the  gulf  and  bay,  make  the  heat  quite  endurable. 

No  system  of  under-ground  drainage  has  ever  been  attempted  in  Mobile. 
From  the  light  and  porous  character  of  the  soil,  however,  the  streets  soon  dry 
after  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  good  spring  water  through  the  City  Water  Works, 
from  a  stream  some  few  miles  distant.  The  climate  of  Mobile  is  warm  and 
relaxing  to  the  energies,  and  during  even  the  winter  months  is  trying  to  the 
constitution  from  the  many  and  sudden  changes  that  occur.  The  spring  and 
fall  are  delightful  seasons.  During  the  coldest  weather  in  winter  the  ground  is 
but  seldom  frozen. 

Bj  George  A.  Ketchum,  M .  D. 
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Most  rain,  I  think,  falls  in  December  and  January,  and  June  and  July. 

There  are  in  Mobile  two  hospitals,  large,  commodious,  and  well-ventilated 
buildings,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, — the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  and  the  City  Hospital.  They  are  each  capable  of  accommodating  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  patients.  Their  location  is  an  admirable  one, 
being  situated  on  a  dry,  elevated  spot,  with  but  little  near  them  to  obstruct  the 
breezes  from  the  bay. 

There  are  several  institutions  of  a  charitable  character  in  the  city,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Orphan  Asylums  ;  the 
Benevolent  Society,  which,  besides  other  objects  of  charity,  has  charge  of  the 
destitute  widows  of  the  city  ;  and  the  Samaritan  Society,  which  does  an  im- 
mense deal  towards  alleviating  the  suffering  and  distress  of  the  indigent  poor. 

The  want  of  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  workhouse  is  sadly  felt,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  such  institutions  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  each  year. 

There  are  three  cemeteries,  which,  from  their  location,  can  exert  but  little 
influence  upon  the  public  health. 

The  sanatory  condition  of  the  city  has  undoubtedly  improved  within  the  last 
few  years.  For  many  years  Mobile  enjoyed  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
a  very  unhealthy  place,  and  the  devastating  epidemics  of  1819,  '25,  '29,  '37,  '39 
and  '43,  in  truth,  gave  a  coloring  to  this  accusation.  Since  the  last-mentioned 
year,  there  has  been  no  severe  visitation  from  the  destroyer.  Wc  may  account 
for  this,  in  some  measure,  by  the  fact  that  the  wet,  muddy  morasses,  filled  with 
rushes  and  stubble  cane,  which,  until  1843,  occupied  nearly  the  entire  northern 
portion  of  the  city,  have  been  filled  in,  and  their  places  are  now  the  sites  of 
large  cotton  warehouses  and  presses  ;  a  better  system  of  drainage  has  been  re- 
sorted to  in  the  principal  streets ;  and,  lastly,  more  exertion  has  been  made  by 
the  municipal  officers  to  carry  into  efifect  the  prudent  suggestions  of  the  Board 

There  are  but  very  few  deaths  that  occur  from  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  en- 
demic fever ;  in  fact,  the  diseases  of  that  character  seem  to  have  lost  almost 
entirely  the  dread  which  a  few  years  since  they  inspired.  The  ^eatest  mor- 
tality for  the  last  four  or  five  years  back,  has  been  from  entenc  aflections. 
The  deaths  from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  have  exceeded  greatly  the  mortality 
from  any  other  disease  of  an  acute  character.  These  diseases  have  not  been 
confined  so  entirely  as  formerly  to  the  spring  and  summer  months,  but  have 
occurred  throughout  the  year,  and,  at  all  seasons,  have  been  occasionally  of  a 
very  unmanageable  character.  The  following  table  will  show  the  entire  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  Mobile  for  the  years  1845  to  1850,  inclusive  : — 


Years. 

Population. 

Whites. 

Blocks. 

Deaths. 

1845 

12.000 

....320 

...-122 

442 

1846 

12,000 

....339 

....144 

483 

1847 

13,000 

....433 

175 

608 

1848 

15,000 

....566 

....239 

805 

1849 

17,000 

....633 

273 

910 

1850 

20,000 

....437.... 

....178.... 

611 

During  this  period  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  but  one  season,  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1847,  and  there  were  seventy-six  deaths  from  the  disease  that 
year.  In  1848  and  1849,  the  cholera  and  its  kindred  affections  swelled  the 
mortality  somewhat.  The  scarlet  fever,  during  the  winter  of  1848  and  1849, 
and  the  spring  of  1849,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  numbered  among  its 
victims  many  adults.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  in  1848  was  75 ;  in 
1849  the  mortality  from  the  same  cause  was  50.  These  remarks  will  explain 
the  large  apparent  increase  in  the  mortality  in  1848  and  1849.  In  1850  there 
was  no  epidemic  of  a  fatal  character.  The  dengue  fever  prevailed  to  a  very 
great  extent  during  September  and  October  of  this  year,  but  there  was  no  fa- 
tality attending  it. 

In  1845,  with  a  population  of  12,000,  and  a  mortality  of  442,  the  deaths 
were  36  5-6  in  every  thousand  living  ;  in  1860,  with  a  population  of  20.000,  and 
a  mortality  of  611,  the  deaths  were  30 J  in  every  thousand  living.  These  two 
years  were  both  considered  healthy  years.     There  was  no  epidemic  visitation 
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either  year  of  a  fatal  character  ;  we  may  therefore  infer  from  these  facts  that 
the  sanatory  conditio^  of  the  city  has  improved  during  this  time. 

The  average  annual  mortality  of 

London,  with  its  population  of  2,000,000,  is  44,700 
Paris,  do.  1,000.000,  is  23,500 

New- York,  do.  440,000,  is  23,400 

Philadelphia,  do.  400,000,  is  14,000 

New-Orleans,  do.  126,000,  is     7,954 

Mobile,  do.  20,000,  is       611 

These  figures  would  give  a  mortality  for 

London,  of  one  in  every  44  living. 
Paris,  .  do.  42      " 

New-York,       do.  19       " 

Philadelphia,    do.  27      " 

New- Orleans,  do.  15      " 

Mobile  do.  32      " 

Thus  showing  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  is  actually  less  in  Mobile  thaa 
in  any  of  the  named  American  cities. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  the  number  of  each  class — ^whites  and  bUcks, 
males  and  females — who  have  died  in  Mobile  from  1845  to  1850,  inclusive. 

1845.  1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  TotaL 

Males 279 324 396 536 580 396 2511 

Females 163 159 212 267 329 220 1350 


Whites 320 339 443 566 637 433 2728 

Blacks 122 144 175 239 273 173 1131 


Total 442 483 608 805 910 611 3859 

One  is  struck  immediately  with  the  great  disproportion  exhibited  by  this 
table,  between  the  mortality  of  the  males  and  females.  Very  nearly  the  same 
disproportion  probably  exists  in  the  relative  population,  and  the  greater  degree 
of  exposure  and  the  various  excesses  committed  by  the  males,  will  probably 
account  for  much  of  the  excess. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  ttdopted  the  classification  of  J.  C.  Simonds, 
M.  D  ,  of  New- Orleans.  By  it  all  causes  of  death  are  included  under  three 
divisions  ;  these  are  subdivided  into  nineteen  classes.  The  three  divisions  are 
called  : — 1st,  Zymotic  Diseases ;  2d,  Sporadic  Diseases  ;  and  3d,  External 
Causes  of  Death.  The  first  division  embraces  epidemic,  endemic  and  monoxys- 
mal  diseases.  The  last  class,  monoxysmaly  refers  to  those  diseases  which  afiect 
individuals  but  once,  such  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  6cc. 

The  second  division — sporadic  diseases — is  the  standard  for  comparing  the 
mortality  of  dififerent  races,  sexes  and  individuals  ;  it  is  divided  into  thirteen 
classes,  ten  of  which  relate  to  diseased  organs,  or  system  of  organs,  one  for 
diseases  of  a  variable  or  uncertain  seat,  one  for  deaths  from  old  age,  and  one 
for  the  still-bom. 

The  third  division — external  causes  of  death — contains  three  classes: — lat. 
Casualties  ;  2d,  Exopathic,  signifying  injuries  inflicted  by  another  person ; 
and  3d,  Esopathic,  applied  to  self-inflicted  injuries,  such  as  suicide,  intem- 
perance, &c. 

The  second  of  these  classes  shows  the  estimation  in  which  life  is  held  and 
the  respect  for  the  laws  ;  the  third  is  a  standard  of  the  morality  of  a  com- 
munity. 

This  table  has  been  prepared  with  much  labor,  and  is  as  nearly  accnrmte  as 
it  can  be,  the  sextons*  report  of  interments  in  the  several  cemeteries  having 
been  taken  as  the  groundwork  for  it. 
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CI.AMiriXD  TABLE  OP  DSA.TH8  IH  MOBILE,   FBOM   1843  TO   1650,  INCLUSIVB. 
1845.  1846.  1847. 


•        'JSs         can's         ■b'c3«'3         ■>'« 

Total, 208. .112.. 71. .51. .242. .97. .82. .69. .285. .148. .ill. .64 

Unspecified, 22..  18-. 17. .14..  32..  6.. 12. .14..  41..  25..  24. .1 

Specified, 186-.   94. .54. .37. .210. .91. .70. .48. .244. .123..  87. .50 

A- Zymotic, 13..   11..  6. .10..   57. .50.. 11..  2..   67..  48..   II..  9 

B.  Sporadic, 133..  78. .39. .26. .147. .33. .63. .46. .140..  69..   57. .37 

C.  External  causes, 40..     5..  9..  1..  38..   8..  6 47..     6..  19..  4 

I.  Epidemic  diseases, 48..  28«.     2 

n.  Endemic  diseases, 11-     5..  4..  7..  33..  7. .12..  4..  13..     5..     5..  3 

UL  Monoxyamal  diseases,...       2..     6..  2..   3..     5"   7 3..     4..     5..  1 

Diseases  of 

IV.  A  variable  seat, 20..     2-  4..  4..  12..  3..  8.. 10..   IL-     5..     5..  2 

V.  Nervous  system, 28..   10..   4..   1..  32. .14. .10..  7..   17..   15..   14.. 12 

VI.  Respiratory  system, 38..  26. .13. -12..  36. .18. .19. .13..  44..  23..   10..10 

VII.  Circalating  system, 3-.     2..  2.-   1..     6..   1 8..     1..     2 

VllL Digestive  system, 2^..   29..   7-.    5..   38. .17. .12.. 11..   64..   20..  15..   8 

II.  Unaary  systemt 1 2 1 

X.  Males, 1 1 

XI.  Females 5 1 1 1 3 

XII.  Locomotive  system, 2 1..     3..  1 1 1..   I 

xiii.  Integumentary  do., 

XIV.  Organs  of  sense, 

XV.  Old  age, ••••     l-   5..  2..     2..  2..  3..  2..     3..     1..     6..   1 

XVI.  Still-born, 6..     4..  3 9 3..  3..  10..   10..     6..  6 

XVII.  Casualties,. 27.-      1..  7..   1..  I7..  4..   4-.    ...  28-.     2..  14..   I 

xviii,  Exopathic, 1..   1 2 1"    ...     4-.      ...     3..  3 

XIX.  Esopathic, 10..     3..  1 19..  4..  l-*    ...  15..     4 

1848.  1849.  1850. 
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5t  «  £? 

.   o  <  "i 

I'    (J  o  ■' 
'3        S'is       '*s'«3'<-- 


Total,  394-169. 142.98. .406. .231. .174. 98.296. .137. .98.. 83. .38;.6 

Unspecified,. 63. .29.- 17. 13. ..62. -.53. ..24. 20.. 38.: -23.- 16. .16. ..611 

Specified. 331- 140. 125.85. .344. .178. .150.78. 258. .114. .82. .67. .3245 

A-  Zymotic, 72.. 98-. 26. 17. .129. ..41. ..54. 14..  19 3. ..3. ..4. ..775 

B.  Sporadic,... . 213. .38. .87. 62. .163. .133. ..82.59. 201. .106. .75. .61-. 2147 

C.  External  causes......     46. ..4. .12. .6. ..52 4.. .14. .5. .38 5. .14.. .2.. .385 

I.  Epidemic  diseases,..       .71.... 8... 46.. 3 206 

II.  Endemic  diseases,..     41. .55. .11. .3. ..44. ..15 4. .4. .11   ..  .2...1...2...307 

III.  Monoxysraal diseases,     31. .43. .15- 14. ..14. ..18- •..4. .7. -.3 1... 2. ..2...  192 

Diseases  of 

iv.  A  variable  seat.. 22. ..3.. .9. .4. ..15. -.17 8. .4. .22. ..13. ..8. ..8. ..219 

V.  Nervous  system/ 29. .14. .23. .9.  ..36. ..18. ..24. .9. .36. -.26. .15. .13. ..426 

VI.  Respiratory  system,.  46. .23. .20. .18. .41. ..28.. -16. 17. .48.  ..21. ..7.. 17-. .,583 

VII.  Cirrculaiing  system,      7.- .2..  .6. ..7.. .4 2 2 5 3 64 

nil.  Digestive  system,...     93. .18. .11. .14. .48. ..34. ..21. 15. .65. ..23. .22. .10.  ..626 

IX.  Urmary  system,. ••■.       1 .2 7 

X.  Malet, 2 

XI.  Females, 5 1 4 3 2 26 

XII.  Locomotive  system,. .      2 1...1...1 1 2 4 22 

xill.  Integumentary  do...      2...1 2 

XIV.  Organs  of  sense, 00 

XV.  Old  age 2...1..11  ...2 26 2. .8. ...2 1....5....6 76 

XIV.  Still-bom 12. .12. ...6.. ..6. .10. ...6 6. .5. .20. ...15. ...6. ...4.  ..168 

XVII.  Cajtualties T..     23 9. ..3. .23 2 7. .4. .28 2. .10...!.. .218 

XVIII.  Exopathic, 1..-1...2...2...3 1 2 4 1...1....36 

XIX-  Eiopathic, 22..-3...1...1..26 1 5..1...6 3.. .3 1 
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In  examining  this  table,  we  find  by  far  the  greater  nomber  of  deaths  caused 
by  diseases  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs.  The  mortality  from  the 
former  class  has  been  very  great  since  1848,  which  was  the  year  that  the  cho- 
lera first  made  its  appearance  in  our  midst. 

The  mortality  denoted  by  the  class  monoxysmal  was  chiefly  from  scarlet 
fever  in  1848  and  1849,  and  was  a  wide- spread  and  fatal  disease. 

The  colored  population  exceed  the  whites  in  longevity.  The  number  of 
blacks  dying  from  old  age  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  whites.  Many  of  these 
instances  of  longevity  are  among  the  slaves  owned  by  our  Creole  population. 
They  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  yellow  and  bili- 
ous fevers.  Their  imprudent  habits  and  constant  exposure,  however,  render 
them  peculiarly  susceptible  to  attacks  of  cholera  and  its  kindred  affections. 

{Fenner^s  Southern  Medical  Reports.} 

5.~THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  NORTH. 

The  returns  of  the  census,  says  the  Southern  Press,  are  vindicating  the  instita- 
tioDs  of  the  South  in  the  most  triumphant  mauuer.  The  following  are  a  few 
items  concerning  Georgia : 

rOPDLATIOH. 

Whites 526,417 

Blacks 382.294 

908,711 

Value  of  real  and  personal  estate $334,660,217 

Amount  of  State  tax e 328,247  IS 

county  •*  170,803  53 

$499,050  53 

Number  ofjdeaihs  for  the  year  preceding  1st  June,  1850 9,099 

The  mortality  of  the  whole  population  in  1849-50,  was  one  in  91  1-2. 

The  white  population  of  Georgia  is  about  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  State  of  New- 
York.  Yet  Georgia  has  nearly  half  the  property.  Hence  a  white  nersoo  in 
Georgia  \»  on  an  average  nearly  three  times  as  rich  as  one  in  New- York.  Even 
if  slaves  are  excluded  from  the  property  of  Georgia,  she  is  wealthier  in  propor- 
tion to  white  population  than  New-York.  And  inen  the  health  of  Georgia  is 
vastly  superior.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  908,71 1,  the  deaths  in  a  single  year 
were  9.099.  In  the  single  ciiy  of  New-York,  with  about  half  that  population, 
they  were  about  18,000,  or  nearly  double.  Hence  the  average  mortality  of  the 
city  of  New-York  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  state  ol  Georgia. 

The  taxation  of  Georgia,  state  and  county,  is  about  half  a  millbn — that  of  New- 
York  exceeds  seven  millions.  Hence  the  taxation  of  Georgia,  compared  to  that 
of  New-York  on  the  basis  of  population,  is  less  than  one-fourth,  on  the  white 
basis  is  less  than  one-half — on  the  property  basis  is  less  than  one-sixth  !  Yet  with 
this  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  superior,  social,  political  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  Georgia,  she  is  excluded  by  New- York  from  a  common  territory,  as  im- 
moral and  unthrifty,  end — submits  ! 

e.^THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  AND  NEGRO  CIVILIZATION. 

A  writer  in  the  New-York  Journal  of  Commerce  furnishes  the  following  in- 
teresting and  important  information,  in  relation  to  the  Republic  of  St.  Domiogo, 
in  the  island  of  Ilayii : 

"  Tbe  island  of  tSt.  Dominiro  formerly  belonged,  the  eastern  part  to  Spain,  the 
western  part  to  Fraiice.  Umler  a  low  Bystem  of  morality,  a  considerable  popu- 
lation of  five  poople  of  color  had  sprung  up  in  the  French  part  of  the  island  when 
the  French  revolution  btL'nn.  One  of  tho  ently  results  of  that  revolution  wa«the 
decree  of  the  ConRtitufnt  AsRombly  of  France,  of  the  15th  May,  1791,  declaring 
that  men  <»f  mixed  blood,  of  all  fthttdcs,  born  of  free  persons,  should  be  odml"«aible 
to  Ihecoloniril  nssfnihlies.  This  admission  of  free  peofile  of  color  to  a  political 
equality  with  lh«'m*«'lvcs,  wa?  resisted  by  the  white  mhabitants,  who,  rather  thaa 
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sabmit  thereto,  made  proposals  to  Sir  Adam  Williamson,  then  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  to  place  the  island,  or  rather  the  French  part  of  it,  nnder  British  pro- 
tection. Their  propositions  were  accepted,  and  a  British  force  sent  to  occupy 
the  posts  of  Jeremi  and  St.  Niolas  Mole.  iSanthonax,  the  French  commissioner, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  colony  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
proclaimed  the  general  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves.  This  was  followed  by  a 
coalition  of  the  tree  people  of  color  with  the  blacks,  to  murder  and  drive  oat  the 
whites.  The  atrocities  committed  on  tottering  age,  helpless  infancy,  and  feeble 
womanhood,  have  given  to  the  island  a  terrible  interest. 

The  people  of  color,  who  united  with  and  encouraged  the  blacks  in  these  atro- 
cities, have  since  met  with  their  merited  punishment  in  the  oppression,  banish- 
ment, and  massacre  of  which  they  have  in  turn  become  the  victims. 

It  is  a  great  error,  into  which  many  have  fallen,  to  st^ppose  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  or  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  had  any  part  in  these  scenes  of  vice 
and  crime,  and  which  have  rendered  infamous  the  very  name  of  that  beautiful 
island.  Those  excesses  were  confined  entirely  to  the  French  part.  The  Spanish 
part  of  the  island  remained  undistnrbed,  and,  until  1821,  in  quiet  submission  to 
Spain,  of  whose  colonies  it  was,  in  climate,  soil  and  mineral  prodnclions,  perhaps 
the  most  valuable,  though  most  neglected.  Overlooked  and  neglected  by  the 
cabinet  at  Madrid,  and  their  only  source  gf  prosperity,  their  commerce  with  the 
other  Spanish  American  colonies,  beiuff  cut  off  by  the  revolt  of  those  colonies,  in 
December,  1821,  the  Dominicans  declared  their  independence  of  Spain,  and. 
hoisting  the  Colombian  flag,  sent  commissioners  to  ask  admission  as  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Colombian  Republic.  That  Republic  was  at  that  time  too  much 
engaged  in  the  organization  of  its  own  government  and  affairs  at  home,  to  attend 
to  the  application  of  the  Dominicans.  Spain,  engaged  with  her  other  colonies, 
left  the  Dominican  revolutionists  to  themselves.  Boyer,  then  President  of  Hayti, 
under  pretence  of  marching  to  their  assistance,  took  possession  of  the  country. 
The  Dominicans,  few  in  number  and  unprepared  for  resistance,  were  compelled 
to  submit,  and  found  that  they  exchanged  the  neglect  and  the  restrictive  com- 
mercial policy  of  Spain,  for  the  far  more  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  blacks.  Under 
this  yoke  they  suffered  till  1843.  In  that  year,  driven  by  desperation,  a  few  per- 
sons, not  over  a  hundred,  rose  in  the  night  and  took  possession  of  the  principal 
ffates  of  the  city  of  St,  Domingo.  By  the  influence  of  some  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents whose  sympathies  were  with  them,  and  who  went  between  them  and  the 
Haytien  garrison  in  the  citadel,  exaggerating  their  numbers  and  strength,  the  gar- 
rison was  induced  to  surrender  before  morning  came  to  disclose  the  weuknes8  of 
the  movement.  As  fast  as  the  unexpected  news  spread  through  the  country,  the 
Dominicans  flocked  to  the  standard  of  independence,  drove  out  the  Haytiens,  and 
established  a  republican  form  of  government. 

The  Dominican  Republic  contains  from  150,000  to  200,000  souls.  The  Haytiens 
number  from  800,000  to  1,000,000.  The  latter  admit  no  white  person  to  hold 
any  real  estate,  or  enjoy  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  The  former  is  essen- 
tially a  white  government,  with  about  the  same  intermixture  of  other  blood  as  in 
the  Spanish  Mam  and  Brazil.  The  government  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  in 
the  hands  of  the  whites.  The  immigration  of  blacks  is  prohibited,  and  white 
colonists  are  invited  by  grants  of  lands,  the  government  paying  their  expenses 
and  subsistence  till  established  in  their  new  homes. 

The  Dominicans  have  made  repeated  applications  to  the  United  States  to  in- 
terfere, to  put  an  end  to  the  invasioujt  of  the  blacks.  Learning  that  such  an  ap- 
plication had  been  made,  the  English,  to  anticipate  the  tardy  action  of  our  slower- 
moving  government,  proffered  their  mediation.  The  Dominicans,  suspicious  of 
the  ne^rophily  of  Bi);zland,  hesitited  to  accept  the  offer,  lest  their  doing  so  might 
afford  a  pretext  for  Bir^lish  influence  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  black 
Emperor  Soulouque.  The  offer  was  therefore  accepted  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  United  States  nnd  France  should  join  in  the  mediation. 

The  celebrated  society  of  the  **  Amis  des  noirs,"  was  established  about  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating*  the 
condition  of  the  black  population  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  leading  members  were 
Briissot,  Petion,  Mirabenu,  Claviero,  Condorcet,  and  most  distinguished  of  all,  the 
Abbe  Gregoire.  To  their  misdirected  zeal  may  be  attributed  all  the  crimes  and 
horrors  which  have  desolated  the  island  of  Santo  Mingo,  reduced  its  inhabitaoti 
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to  a  oondition  of  slavery  far  worse  than  that  which  it  was  proposed  to  improT-e, 
and  pluQged  them  again  into  barbarism  and  idolatry.* 

This  society  still  exists  in  Paris,  largely  increased  in  numbers  and  inflnenoe, 
and  acts  in  concert  with  the  abolition  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Adopting  their  views  of  hamanity — that  it  is  much  better  that  the  Hay- 
tiens  should  have  undisputed  possession  of  the  wholb,  than  that  the  island  sbouJd 
be  divided,  between  two  constantly  coLflicting  governments,  England  and 
France  have  been  for  some  time  endeavoriug  to  procure  the  submission  of  the 
Dominicans  to  Soulouque.  We  have  recently  been  informed  that  this  view  of 
the  subject  has  also  been  adopted  b^  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  azid 
that  a  special  agent  is  about  to  sail  m  the  Saranac  to  unite  with  the  French  and 
English  agents  to  accomplish  this  object. 

IT  these  rumors  be  true,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  should  thus  be  fused 
down  into  a  province  of  the  Haytien  £mpire,  past  experience  plainly  points  cot 
what  will  be  the  unhappy  fate  of  its  white  inhabitants. 

7.— MEMPHIS—HER  GROWTH  AND  PROSPECTS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nashville  Union,  writing  from  this  place,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing glowing,  though  truthful  picture,  of  the  rapid  growth,  business  and  pros- 
perity, of  this  young  and  thriving  city  : 

My  Dear  Sir; — As  I  am  detained  here  a  few  hours,  I  have  devoted  fonr  of 
them  to  looking  about  this  wonderfully  progressing  city,  and  the  balance  of  the 
fifth  I  will  employ  in  giving  you  a  brief  result  of  my  observations.  What  I  am 
about  to  say  will  be  in  praise;  and  I  know,  like  a  beautiful  belle,  your  Nashville 
can  afford  to  hear  and  endure  the  praises  of  a  rival.  It  is  only  the  inferior  that 
turns  up  the  pretty  nose  when  the  attractions  of  another  are  spoken  of  with  ap- 
probation. 

With  this  introduction,  I  will  commence  my  letter  by  saying  that  Memphis  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  western  valley.  When,  in  1830,  I  first 
stopped  at  this  place,  I  went  up  into  the  town,  and  found  a  short  street  of  ooe 
story  wooden  buildings  facing  the  river,  two  or  three  short  cross  streets  running 
back  a  hundred  yards,  on  which  were  some  score  or  two  of  shanties,  chiefly  oc- 
cupied as  gaming  houses,  drinkeries.  lawyers,  doctors,  and  constables*  oflices. 
There  was  not  a  good  building  in  the  place  ;  and  not  five  hundred  people,  black, 
white,  and  yellow,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  appearance  of  things.  But  Mem- 
phis now  begins  to  deserve,  with  more  propriety,  the  proud  name  of  Egypt's 
capitol  that  she  has  taken  to  herself.  Nearly  a  league  before  arriving  at  the  city, 
in  descending  the  river,  we  saw  it  crowding  the  alluvian  bluff,  stretching  away 
north  and  south  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  presenting  an  imposing  front  of  lofty  brick 
warehouses  and  stores  to  the  eye,  with  a  stately  towering  above  the  roofs  of  cu- 
polas, domes,  and  steeples.  The  whole  coup  d^aU  was  striking,  and  impressed 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  commercial  dignity. 

Upon  landing,  we  found  that  scores  ofmen  were  at  work  cutting  away  a  cliff  of 
earth,  and  forming  a  noble  glacis  in  front  of  the  town,  which,  when  completed. 
will  not  be  equalled  in  the  West.  The  bastle  upon  the  landing  reminded  me  of 
some  of  the  busiest  portions  of  the  levee  in  New-Orleans;  but  on  reachins  the 
broad  esplanade  that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  city  front,  six  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  seeing  it  covered  with  countless  wagons  as  for  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
loading  and  unloading  cotton  and  merchandise.  I  stood  still  with  anmzement  \x> 
contemplate  so  novel  a  scene.  It  was  a  sight  such  as  I  never  beheld  before  in 
all  its  peculiar  features.  It  seemed  as  if  every  wagon  in  the  country  for  fifty 
miles  around  was  in  Memphis  ;  and  when  I  walked  up  the  side  walk  in  front  of 
the  stores,  one  would  easily  have  believed  that  every  stout  yeoman,  every  whig, 
and  democrat  who  ever  wore  linsey-woolsey,  and  made  four  bales  of  cotton,  was 
in  town.  For  nearly  a  mile  the  crowd  was  as  dense  as  that  on  the  New-Orleans 
levees  and  streets,  and  every  store  seemed  to  be  crowded  with  customers  and 
overrun  with  busindte.  I  was  perfectly  taken  by  surprise  at  tlie  signs  of  improve- 
ment and  stable  prosperity  which  I   beheld.     There  were  numerous  well  boOt 


*  Many  of  the  blacks  of  Hayti  have  lapsed  into  idolatry,  worshipping  serpenu  and 
other  F$ti$he$. 
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cross  streets,  and  noble  streets  a  mile  long,  running  parallel  with  the  Esplanade 
street;  and  the  public  buildings  were  of  a  character  commensurate  with  the  pre- 
sent and  growing  greatness  of  the  city. 

On  extending  my  walk  in  the  streets  where  the  residences  are,  I  was  struck 
with  their  air  of  style  and  opulence,  and  great  taste.  Architecture  seemed  to  have 
been  studied  by  the  Mempnians.  Some  of  their  private  residences  are  not  sur- 
passed in  New>Orleans.  On  the  whole,  I  was  highly  gratified  with  my  tour  of  the 
city,  and  I  must  say  that  it  bids  fair  ^o  eclipse  its  present  self,  and  ere  long  to  hold 
a  first  rank  with  St.  Louis  or  New-Orleans.  The  very  men  of  business  one  sees 
all  have  that  New-York  btep,  eye,  and  the  mercantile  "  cut  of  the  jib,'*  which 
marks  a  larger  city.  I  saw  no  idlers,  no  youn^  men  lounging  at  the  corners  with 
nothing  to  do ;  but  all  was  driving  and  animatmg.  When  you  get  your  rail-road 
to  Memphis,  and  to  Louisville,  to  Charleston,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and 
turn  your  dead  capital  into  the  manufacturing  channel,  your  city  will  march  on 
side  by  side  with  Memphis.  Her  superiority  to  you  is  in  her  ever  navigable 
river.  Your  rail-roads  are  to  be  ever  navigable  rivers  to  you.  By  means  of  them 
you  can  advance  in  wealth  and  importance,  till  Tennessee  shall  boast  iico  of  the 
noblest  cities  in  the  great  West.  The  Cumberland  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
It  has  got  to  be  as  fickle  as  a  weathercock.  If  it  were  thoroughly  dry,  a  rail-road, 
as  I  need  not  tell  you,  nm  along  its  bed,  would  be  of  more  benefit  tayour  city 
than  even  if  it  kept  full  the  whole  season. 

Bat,  if  I  praise  Memphis  for  its  prosperity,  I  must  express  my  surprise  at  the 
wretched  condition  of  its  streets.  I  never  saw  anything  to  come  up  to  their  horrid 
state.  The  story  of  the  traveller's  head  being  seen  above  ground,  but  who  ex- 
perienced no  apprehensions  of  danger,  **  as  he  had  a  horse  under  him,"  might  have 
been  laid  here.  Mud,  muddier,  muddiest !  might  be  the  first  lesson  in  grammar 
taught  the  urchins  with  great  propriety.  In  all  my  four  hours'  loiter  about  the 
town,  I  did  not  see  five  ladies,  though  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  air  mild  as  May. 
The  fact  is,  the  ladies  can't  walk  out  here. — Where  is  tl^e  gallantry  of  that  most 
gallant  corps  of  cavaliers,  the  Memphian  chivalry?  Touching  the  neatness  and 
walkable  condition  of  the  streets,  Nashville  takes  the  palm  fi'om  Memphis.  Yoor 
ladies,  therefore,  fill  the  streets  like  butterflies  in  green  lanes  of  a  May  morning ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  strangers,  who  can  never  see  the  ladies  of  Memphis,  al- 
ways go  away  from  Nashville,  carrying  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  report  of  the 
beauty  of  its  females.  Yours  truly,  E.  F. 

8.-1NDUCEMENTS  TO  SETTLE  OR  TO  INVEST  CAPITAL  IN  TEXAS. 

Texas  being  now  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Union,  to  which  all  eyes  are  turned,  we 
feel  it  a  duty  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  all  the  information  in  regard  to  it 
which  we  can  lay  our  hands  upon.  The  paper  we  published  in  our  June  num- 
ber has  been  read  everywhere,  with  enthusiasm.  We  extract,  at  present,  from 
the  Western  Texan  : — 

A  deep  sense  of  our  obligation  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the  advancement  of 
the  permanent  interests  of  our  favored  state,  will  impel  us  to  devote  our  columns 
in  several  sncceedinff  numbers  to  an  examination  of  both  aspects  of  this  important 
subject.  The  considerations  which  would  lead  the  immigrant  to  fix  his  abode  in 
our  midst,  would  make  it  the  interest^  in  many  respects,  of  the  capitalist  to  invest 
his  funds,  and  both  will  exercise  a  reciprocal  influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
each  other,  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the  slate.  Thus  tlie  actual  settler,  adding  by 
his  labor  to  the  value  of  his  land,  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  will  advance 
the  interest  of  the  capitalist  in  every  enterprise,  but  especially  in  that  vested  in 
the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  lor  the  employment  of  labor,  and  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  land,  created  by  the  moans  of  the  capitalist,  reacts  to  the 
advantage  of  the  settler.  There  is  an  appositeness,  therefore,  in  considering  both 
aspects  of  this  subject  together.  The  field  we  propose  to  travel  over,  in  dwelling 
upon  the  inducements  which  Texas  holds  out  to  the  settler  and  the  capitalist,  is 
BO  extensive  that  we  cannot  hope  to  occupy  it  in  a  few  brief  essays,  and  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  only  toucnmg  upon  the  leading  points  of  the 
case. 

In  the  first  place,  Texas  possesses  eminent  advantages  in  the  extent  of  her  t^r^ 
ritory.     We  have  no  certain  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  superfi^ 
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siea  in  oar  limits ;  bat  we  extend  from  the  apper  Red  river  to  the  Rio  Grande^ 
and  from  the  Sabine  to  New  Mexico,  with  an  area  of  something  over  two  hon- 
dred  thousand  square  miles,  equal  to  four  of  the  l&i^est  of  the  old  states.  Sap- 
posing  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the  necessity  tor  the  means  to  fnl6I  the  na- 
tional faith,  may  require  Texas  to  surrender  to  the  United  States  the  permanent 
or  temporary  possession  of  the  northwestern  section,  as  a  separate  territory  for  the 
Indians,  (a  proposition  we  shall  advocate  in  a  fntare  essay,)  we  shall,  neverthe- 
less, have  more  than  double  the  amount  of  any  other  state.  So  lar  then,  as  the 
influence  of  being  the  '*  Empire  State  of  the  Soath."  in  relation  to  territory,  is 
calculated  to  gratify  the  pride  or  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  capitalist  or  settler, 
Texas  presents  such  inducements.  We  know  what  New-York  ^ns  in  all  public 
movements,  if  not  in  all  public  enterprises,  by  claiming  and  receiving  the  charac- 
ter of  the  "  Empire  State."  In  the  same  proportion,  if  not  in  a  greater,  Texas 
may  hope  to  be  the  leading,  as  she  was  once  the  *'  Lone  Star"  of  the  South.  As 
a  member  of  the  National  Confederacy,  she  will  exercise  the  influence  which 
will  secure  to  her  the  rights  and  the  patronage  that  all  the  large  states  have  here- 
tofore enjoyed ;  and  if  the  extent  of  her  territory  may  not  inspire  a  laudable 
pride,  she  will  still  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  age,  as  covering  all  the  ground 
claimed  prior  to  the  Florida  treaty  in  1819,  as  the  southwestern  limits  of  Louisia- 
na, and  thus  be  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  reclaimed  by  her  valor  and  enter- 
prise what  had  been  necessarily  yielded  of  the  rich  treasure  acquired  for  the 
great  valley  in  the  treaty  of  1803,  by  the  sagacious  statesmanship  ot  Jeflferson  and 
Monroe. 

In  the  second  place,  Texas  offers  eminent  inducements  in  her  eUmaie,  No  con- 
sideration is,  perhaps,  more  important  to  those  seeking  a  country  suitable  for  resi- 
dence or  enterprise  than  the  character  of  its  climate.  Health  is  the  first,  and 
comfort  the  next  great  object  in  selecting  a  permanent  abode.     Tested  by  those 

Sualiiies,  Texas  presents  prominent  inducements.  Alon^  the  coast,  wherever 
le  posiiiou  is  free  frona  stagnant  fresh  water,  the  most  unmtermpted  health  pre- 
vails; and  in  the  high  tablelands,  commencing  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Gulf, 
and  extending  to  the  sources  of  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadalupe,  San 
Antonio,  Leona,  Perdinalles,  San  Saba,  and  Concho,  the  climate  is  as  balmy  and 
delicious  as  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  from  the  sea  gives  in  every  district  of 
the  tropical  region.  The  latitude,  reaching  from  the  26lh  to  the  34th  degree, 
guaranties  mild  winters ;  and  the  altitude  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  cooling 
breeze  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  secures  comfort  and  a  moderate  temperature 
during  the  summers.  The  delightful  character  of  the  climate  is  indeed  becoming 
so  generally  known  and  appreciated,  that  already  invalids  are  hastening  thither 
from  all  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  to  reinvigorate  their  feeble  constitui^ns. 
Northers,  it  is  true,  sometimes  contribute  to  the  marring  of  this  beautiful  picture, 
though  they  continue  but  for  a  few  days,  and  their  uncomfortable  effects  are  ea- 
sily guarded  against  by  suitable  apparel  and  adequate  houses.  Some  of  the 
choicest  fruits  and  grapes  are  indications  of  the  climate.  In  our  ancient  city, 
founded  as  early  as  Philadelphia,  we  have  as  large  and  thrifty  fig  trees  as  may  be 
found  in  the  tropics,  and  our  peach  is  unrivalled — our  climate  for  that  fruit  re- 
sembling that  of  Persia,  its  native  country.  The  grape,  at  present,  if  not  origin- 
ally indigenous  to  the  country  around  the  high  plain  of  El  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Granoe, 
is  beginning  to  attract  the  horticulturists  from  every  part  of  our  country,  and  its 
wine  has  as  just  a  claim  as  any  other  to  having  been  the  **  nectar"  of  the  heathen 
gods.  We  regard  Texas,  then,  on  account  of  her  favorable  climate,  as  an  inviting 
theatre  for  the  enterprise  of  the  immigrant  and  capitalist 

We  resume  the  subject  to  which  the  brief  remarks  in  our  last  paper  was  de- 
signed as  an  introduction,  and  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  consider  Texas  as 
presenting  remarkable  advantages  in  her  agricultural  capacities  as  a  planting  state, 
as  a  grain-growing  state,  and  as  a  grazing  state,  and  we  shall  speak  of  these  inter- 
ests in  the  order  mentioned. 

Our  nol)le  confederacy  embraces  in  her  limits  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  that 
the  product  of  nearly  every  other  country  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  in  one  or 
the  other  section  of  our  widely-extended  nation.  The  southern  and  southwestern 
states  east  of  Texas  are  emphatically  planting  states,  the  middle  stales  graiu-grow- 
ing,  and  the  nt)rihern  grazing.  Some  states,  like  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  oiber 
states  iu  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  have  combined  advantages  in  producing  tobacco. 
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hemp,  cotton,  grain,  and  grass ;  and  while  Indian  com  and  wheat  may  be  culti- 
vated in  tbe  southwestern  states,  their  great  capacity  is  for  cotton  and  sugar, 
leaving  ttt  the  middle  states  the  duty  of  furnishing  them  with  both  grain  Hnd  grass, 
in  tbe  articles  of  live  stock  and  breadstufTs.  The  northern  states,  characterized 
by  an  adaptation  Ia  the  ^owth  of  the  grasses,  and  a  cold,  stony  soil,  are  enjoying 
a  high  degree  of  ^osperit^  under  the  combined  influence  of  rai7-roa^  and  man'o- 
factnrfs  ;  but  it  remains  for  Texas,  ahhough  in  tne  far  southwest,  to  present  the 
gratifying  spectacle  of  a  state  which  may  be  denominated  the  pltu^ing,  grain 
growing,  and  grazing  state ;  a  triple  source  of  power,  not  vouchsafe  by  a  kind 
rrovidence  to  any  other  of  her  most  favored  sisters.  If  there  be  any  peculiarity 
more  remarkable  than  this,  it  is  the  curious  fact  that  Texas,  in  the  extreme  south, 
and  Minnesota,  in  the  extreme  north,  both  grow  advantageously  Indian  corn,  oats, 
and  Irish  potatoes. 

Texas  grows,  with  great  facility,  the  two  important  exports  of  cotton  and  sa^ar, 
both  of  which  are  cultivated  in  the  lands  on  the  coast,  and  for  one  hundred  miles 
up  the  principal  rivers.  The  produce  of  each  is  heavier  than  in  any  of  the  states 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  is  less  subject  to  the  blighting  effects  of  frosts.  When  the 
projected  system  of  internal  improvements,  as  to  rivers  and  rail-roade,  shall  open 
an  easy  access  to  the  ports  on  the  Gulf,  the  planting  advantages  will  be  apparent 
to  the  most  casnal  observer,  and  thus  inducements  will  be  held  out  to  the  immi- 
grant and  capitalist ^m  the  warm  climates  of  other  countries.  Sngar  and  cotton 
are  both  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  latter  enters  more  largely  tlian  any  other  pro- 
duct of  the  soil  into  the  commerce  and  business  of  tbe  world.  Texas  is  rich  in 
these  elements  of  power,  and  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  California,  even  though 
she  has  not  her  grain-growing  and  grazing  capacities.  Corn  and  oats  grow  lux- 
uriantly, while  cabbage,  both  kinds  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables, 
are  reared  with  scarcely  an  effort  in  every  district  of  the  State.  Fifty  to  seventy 
bushels  of  corn  are  frecjueutly  the  annual  product  of  tbe  lands,  and  attest  by  an 
infallible  process  the  virgin  fertility  of  the  soil.  As  yet,  manure  is  rarely  used, 
and  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  far  behind  the  practice  adopted  in  the  other  states. 
We  can  scarcely  approach  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  the  great  amouut  of  pio- 
duction,  when  scientific  and  practical  husbandiy  shall  be  applied  to  a  rich  soil, 
blessed  by  an  ameliorating  climate.  We  could  dwell  with  delight  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  consideration  of  what  may  be  justly 
,  regarded  as  the  true  mives  ol  this  and  other  states,  the  soil  well  cultivated  nine 
inehet  below  the  surface  ;  but,  in  view  of  tbe  comprehensive  argnmeuts  in  favor 
of  Texas,  our  limited  space  requires  us  to  pass  on  to  her  peculiar  advantages  as 
a  grazing  »tate. 

The  beneficence  of  her  climate,  operating  upon  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility, 
must  render  Texas  the  garden  spot  of  our  favored  country.  In  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  and  the  vast  Northwest,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year  is  devoted 
to  an  unremitting  effort  to  provide  the  necessary  food  for  the  live  stock  during  the 
winter.  This  effort  involves  au  immense  capital,  severe  and  constant  labor,  and 
frequent  exposure  in  the  cold  season  to  attend  to  the  stock.  These  energies  are 
bestowed,  too,  upon  lands  which  cost  from  twenty  to  seventy  dollars  per  acre, 
whilst  Texas  presents  the  beautiful  picture  of  eternal  pastures,  which  a  beneficent 
Providence  has  prepared  to  her  hands,  and  which  needs  not  the  labor  and  the 
capital  necessary  to  pnt  the  woodlands  of  the  Middle  States  into  grogs.  ♦*  The 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills"  roam  over  these  natural  meadows,  and  require  no  care 
save  that  of  salting,  and  herding  in  a  period  of  northers.  It  is  not  p<i*sible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  Texas  in  her  grazing  capacities ;  for,  while  her  lands 
are  rich  and  cheap,  herprairies  are  ever  green,  and  mules  and  cattle  may  be  reared 
at  a  price  that  would  seem  to  be  ijicredible  to  the  grazier  of  the  Middle  States. 
The  cotton  and  sugar  planters  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  [planters  of  the  states  on 
the  Lower  Mississipni,  furnish  a  safe  and  profitable  market  for  the  mules  and  cat- 
tle reared  in  the  table  lands  that  may  be  readily  purcha'^ed  at  one  to  five  dollars 
per  acre,  and  which,  in  their  dct'p  soil  and  mellow  climate,  are  daily  crying  aloud 
to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  of  other  countries,  come  and  occupt/. 

Wo  return  with  pleasure  to  the  subject,  an  examinaliou  of  which  Bhould  stimu- 
late the  pride  and  awaken  tbe  interest  of  every  citizen  of  the  state.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  is  calculated  to  afford  matter  of  generous  exultation,  as  well 
in  relation  to  the  fuluro  influence  of  the  state  as  to  her  aptitude  to  become  au  en- 
larged field  for  enterprise  and  a  dense  population. 


fe^^ 
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Texas  is  entitled  to  peculiar  attention,  in  the  fourth  place,  from  the  ekeapnen 
of  her  lands.  The  statistics  of  the  several  states  rarely  afford  information  of  iho 
price  of  iheir  land?,  though  we  hope  the  results  of  the  recent  census  will  contain 
these  gratifying  deiails.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  greatly  exceed  ih© 
price  of  the  public  domain,  which,  for  a  long  period,  was  8ol(y|t  $2  per  acre,  but 
IS  now  held  at  |1  25.  In  numerous  large  districts  in  many  stales  the  price  of  land 
exceeds  $50  per  acre,  while  along  the  coast  of  Texas,  with  the  most  luxurious 
soil  devoted  to  sugar  and  cotton,  the  average  price  would  not  exceed,  for  the  firsts 
from  %\  Ko%b,  and  the  latter,  from  $1  to  $3  ;  and  in  the  grain-growing  and  grazing 
region,  embracing  four-fifihs  of  her  territory,  the  price  of  improved  lands  wonla 
not  average  |2  per  acre,  pnd  millions  of  acres  of  unimproved  located  lands  may  bo 
purchased  at  from  50  cents  to  $2  per  acre ;  and  unlocated  certi6cates  may  be  had 
at  the  rate  of  10  to  15  cents  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  locating,  surveying,  and  pa- 
tenting being  added,  would  not  cause  the  land  to  exceed  20  cents  per  acre.  In  no 
portion  of  the  globe,  and  especially  in  a  country  of  free  institutions,  are  such  cheap 
and  rich  lands  to  be  obtained  as  in  Texas.  Independent  of  a'l  other  considera- 
tions, the  richness  and  cheapness  of  her  lands  would  lay  deep  and  broad  the  foun- 
dations of  her  prosperity,  and  would  render  her  citizenship  an  object  of  the  first 
solicitude ;  but  she  has  other  magnificent  sources  of  prosperity,  in,  fifthly,  the 
high  price  of  her  agricultural  products. 

Sugar  and  cotton  demand  at  the  coast  as  much  as  at  New-Or]eans  Tand  in  many 
portions  of  the  interior,  corn  brings  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel, 
the  price  of  oats  and  vegetables  being  in  the  same  proportion.  In  the  district 
near  to  the  line  of  military  posts  thesb  prices  will  continue  as  long  as  the  army  u 
kept  upon  the  frontier,  and  tne  troops  will  not  be  withdrawn'probably^until  a  treaty 
shall  be  made  with  the  Indians,  assigning  to  them  a  separate  boundary,  which 
will  require  in  that  event  large  supplies  of  provisions  for  their  support.  We  count, 
therefore,  upon  the  products  of  our  agriculture  commanding  high  and  amply  re- 
munerating prices  for  several  years  to  come,  while  the  influx  of  poptdation,  as 
consumers,  will  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  producers. 

The  adequate  rewards  for  labor  is  intimately  associated  with  the  value  of  her 
agricultural  products.  Everywhere  mechanical  skill  commands  the  best  prices, 
opening  an  easy  avenue  to  employment,  and  an  ultimate  freehold  Mtate  from  the 
profits  of  labor.  •On  the  other  hand,  the  cheapness  of  labor  as  connected  with  the 
management  of  live  stock,  arising  from  the  employment  of  the  population  of  Mex- 
ican descent,  presents  a  palpable  advantage  to  capitalists  who  may  be  disposed  to 
purchase  large  tracts  of  land,  with  the  view  to  the  establishment  of  stock  tarma. 

The  water  power  of  Texas  enters  largely  into  the  estimate  of  her  resources.  The 
undulating  regions  of  the  New-England  states  scarcely  furnish  a  more  extensive 
water  power  than  may  be  found  in  the  rivers  of  Texas,  especially  from  the  table 
lands  alon^  her  large  streams,  up  to  their  sources  in  the  mountains.  The  upper 
Brazos,  with  its  tributaries ;  the  Colorado,  with  its  beautiful  arms ;  the  Concho, 
Llano,  San  Saba,  and  Perdinalles ;  the  Guadaloupe,  with  its  San  Marcos  and  Rio 
£lai  CO ;  the  San  Antonio,  with  its  Salado,  Cibolo,  Leon,  and  Medina,  and  the 
Leona  of  the  Nueces,  are  regarded  as  possessing  eminent  advantages  in  their  power 
to  propel  ma<!hinery,  and  seem  to  have  been  providentially  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  staple  of  cotton  manufacturers.  * 

Texas  is  eminently  favored  in  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  imposing  high 
taxes.  Her  burden  in  this  respect  is  so  Kght  that  she  scarcely  feels  it.  Seven 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  is  in  glaring  contrast  to  the 
average  tax  imposed  in  the  other  states,  where  none  pay  less  than  twenty  cents, 
and  many  exceed  fifty  cents,  on  the  hundred  dollars.  In  connection  with  the 
gratifying  fact  of  her  light  taxes,  it  is  a  source  of  state  pride  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  Texas  has  attained  to  a  happy  attitude  in  reference  to  her  debt.  By  the 
surrender  of  her  claim  on  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  which  will  perpetuate  a  re- 
cord of  her  patriotism  in  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  that  richest  of  na- 
tional blessings,  our  glorious  Union  as  a  people^  she  has  secured  the  command  of 
a  fund  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  must  extricate  her  from  debt.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  next  legislature  will  devise  the  mode  by  which  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  her  creditors,  shall  be  satisfied, 
and  the  state  will  then  be  left  to  the  accruing  influence  of  her  great  resources 
in  reaching  the  summit  of  her  most  ambitious  prosperity. 
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Texas  is  capable  of  an  extensive  river  navigation.  In  the  present  condition 
of  her  rivers,  small  steamboats  may  ascend  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast ;  and,  when  her  proposed  system  of  internal  improvements  shall  be 
completed,  boats  may  be*  expected  to  ascend  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
upon  an  average  of  one  hundred  miles  upon  the  Sabine,  the  Neches.  Brazos, 
Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  San  Antonio,  and  Nueces  ;  while  on  the  northwestern 
border  the  Red  River  may  be  as  useful  as  the  perplexing  obstruction  in  the  rail 
below  may  permit ;  and  for  a  great  distance  on  the  southern  border,  the  Rio 
Grande  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  furnish  a  cheap  and  ready  conveyance 
to  the  ocean.  If  Texas  cannot  compare  in  the  length  of  her  rivers  with  some 
of  her  sister  states,  she  has  eminent  advantages  in  the  number  of  these  great 
arteries  of  trade,  by  which  the  products  of  the  interior  are  conveyed  to  distant 
lands,  and  foreign  goods  are  introduced  to  the  homes  of  the  settlers.  But  in 
her  coast  navigation  and  in  her  eligible  seaports,  she  is  far  in  advance  of  all  the 
states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  many  of 
the  Atlantic  States.  Her  seacoast  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  distance,  including  the  various  inlets,  of  more  than 
five  hundred  miles,  affording  valuable  seaport  towns  at  Sabine  Bay,  Galveston 
Bay,  Matagorda  Bay,  and  Arkansas  Bay  ;  while  Louisiana  has  only  one  approach 
to  the  sea,  and  Alabama  and  Florida  are  the  only  southern  and  southwestern 
states  that  have  a  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  first  at  Mobile  and  the  lat- 
ter at  Pensacola.  When  the  seaport  towns  of  Texas,  and  the  noble  bays  in 
which  they  are  embosomed,  shall  receive,  as  tjpubtless  they  will,  their  share  of 
the  national  patronage  in  docks,  breakwaters,  and  deepened  channels,  her  com- 
merce is  destined  to  take  rank  with  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  most 
prosperousslates. 

9.— UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

• 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  each  state  and  territory  wherein  the 
land  oflSce  is  operating,  with  the  amount  of  its  surveys  and  the  work  yet  to 
be  done  : 

Surveyed  Uosoireyed 

Af*mi  of  th«  tUtM.  to  Sept«<intM>r  30,  to  Sep  t«  mber  80, 

sq.  Mil«a  ACTM  UbO.  1650. 

Ohio 39,964 26.576,960 16,770,984 None. 

Indiana -33,809 Sl,637,760 21,488.6.'>8 None. 

Illinois 55,405 35,459,200 35,455,469 3,731 

Missouri 67,380 43.123,200 42,613,273 509,927 

•Alabama 50,043 32,027,490 31,993,813 33,677 

•Mississippi 37^37 23,895,628 23,895,628 None, 

Louisiana 46,431 29,715.840 19,152,523 10,563,317 

Michigan 56,243 35,995,520 30,629,076 5,B66,444 

Arkansas 52,193 33,406.720 33,201.425 205,295 

Wisconsin 53.924 34,511,360 16,169,498 18,341,862 

Iowa 50,914 32,584,960 19.196,106 13,388.854 

Florida 59,268 37,931.520 21,907,314 16,024.206 

Minnesota  Territory.. 83,000 53,120,000 237,227 52,882,773 

N.  West  Territory. . 587,564 376.040,960 376.040,960 

Nebraska 136,700 87,488,000 87,488.000 

Indiana 137,171 119,789.440 119,789,440 

New  Mexico 210,744 134.876,160 134,876,160 

Utah 187,923 120,270,720 120,270,720 

California 188,981 120,947,840 120,947,840 

Oregon 341,463 218,536,320 218,536,320 

Total 2,526,462 1,616,933,598 312,710,994 1,295.269,520 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  a  few  years  all  the  lands  in  the  new  states 
will  be  surveyed  and  opened  to  settlers  and  pre6mpiion  claims. 

The  following  statement  of  the  amount  of  lands,  sold  and  located  by  Military 
Land  Warrants,  <Stc.,  in  1848  and  1849,  and  first  three  quarters  of  1850,  ex- 

*  Exclusive  of  Chickasaw  lands. 
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hibits  the  decrease  in  cash  receipts,  and  the  increase  for  1849  in  the  amoont  of 
ftinds  disposed  of: 

Aerea. 

Sales  in  1848 1,887,553*;  04  eqaal  to  $2,621,615  96 

Mexican  war  warrants 2,288,960:90        "  2,861,200  00 

State  selections,  act  1841 378,058  :  57        «  472,573  21 

Improvements  rive^^  &c 321,188  :  33         "  401,485  51 

Chocta  VI?  certificates 57,249  :  10        «  71,571  37 

Totalacrcs • 4,933,009  :  04        *«        $6,428,435  35 

Acres. 

Bales  in  1849 1,329,902  :  77  equal  to  $1,756,890  42 

Mexican  war  warrants 3,405,510:00         "  4,256,900  00 

State  selections,  act  1841 259,806  :  60        «  324,758  25 

Improvements  rivers,  &c 135,246  :  21         *'  169,057  76 

Chocuw  certificates 53,935:33        "  67,419  16 

Totalacrcs 5,184,410  :  91  «  $6,575,025  59 

Acres. 

Sales  in  the  three  quarters  in  1850 869,082  :  32  equal  to  $1,129,196  50 

Mexican  war  warrants  for  Ut,  2d,  and  part  of)    ^  ^^  ^^q  ,  ^q  „  .g^Q  ^^  ^ 

3d  quarter J 

State  selections,  for  Ist,  2d,  and  part  of  3d  quarter....  379,803  :  58  "  474,754  47 

Choctaw  certificates i. 46,360:52  '*  57,950  65 

Totalacrcs 2,815,366:42        «         $3,562,041  6S 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  dis- 
posed of  in  1849  considerably  exceeds  that  of  1848.  There  is  a  falling  off  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  caused  probably  by  emigration  to  the  Pacific,  tlie  exten- 
sive reservations  for  the  rail-road  from  Chicago  to  Mobile,  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  military  warrants  have  been  located,  and  the  state  selections  dis- 
posed of. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  over  six  millions  of  acres  of  lands  have  been 
brought  into  market,  and  about  seven  millions  are  now  prepared  for  sale,  and  will 
be  otTered  early  in  the  ensnio^  season. 

By  careful  examination,  it  is  ascertained*  that  the  entu-e  area  of  the  public  do- 
main, exclusive  of  the  lands  in  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  the  Indian 
and  Nebraska  Territories,  was  424,103,750  acres. 

About  one-fourth  of  these  lands  has  been  sold  and  the 
purchase  money  received  for  it  amounts  to $135,339,092 

The  coat  of  the  whole  of  these  lands,  inclading  the 
amount  paid  to  France  for  Louisiana,  to  Spaiu  for 
the  Floridas,  and  amount  paid  for  extinguishing  the 
Indian  title,  was $61,121,777 

A  portion  only  of  these  lands  has  been  surveyed,  the 
cost  of  which,  including  salaries  of  Surveyors-Gen- 
eral and  Clerks,  and  expenses  attending  the  surveys, 
was 6,369,838 

Less  than  half  the  land  surveyed  has  been  sold,  and 
the  whole  cost  of  selling  and  managing  the  same, 
including  every  expense  not  previously  charged,  is    7,466,324 

Aggregate  outlay  of  every  kind 74,957,879 

Net  profit  to  the  Government $60,381,211 

Or  an  average  of  nearly  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  annually  for  the  last 
fifty  years. 

If  ti)  this  should  be  added  the  value  of  $1  25  per  acre  of  the  land  granted  in 
bounties  for  military  services  and  internal  improvements,  donations,  &c..  it  wouH 
amount  to  nearly  double  that  sum.    This  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  when  it 
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is  understood  that  the  average  cost  to  the  Goveniinent  of  acquiring  title  to  the 
Pttblic  Lauds,  including  the  extinguishment  of  the  title,  is  14  41  cts  per  acre. 

Do.    of  survey 2  07    **  ♦* 

Do.    of  selling  and  managing 5  82    "  '« 

Total  average  cost,...       $21  4.5  cts  per  acre; 

while  for   each  acre  sold  the   government   gets  $1  25,    or  a  net  profit  over 
and  above  every  cost  and  expense  of  $1  03  15.100  per  acre. 

Statbmbnt  tkowing  the  condition   of  the  State,  selection*  tinder  the  Act  of  ith 
Sept,  1841,  on  30th    day  of  June,  1850. 

No.  of  acres  to  which 

No.  of    acres  to  which  ench  each  State  wa«  cDiitied 

StaTSS.  State  was  entitled  under  the  No.     of    acres     ap*  on   the  1st.  Jul^,  1850, 

8th  Section  of  the  Act  of  Sept  proved  up  to  30tn.  and  to  be  selected  and 

4,1841.  of  June,  1850.  approved. 

Illinois   209,085,50 208.980,05 105,45 

Missouri 500,000.00 449,317,62 682,38 

Alabama 97.499,17 none 97,469,17 

Mississippi •...     500,000,00 498.835,53 1.164,47 

Louisiana 500,000,00 3o5.870.4l 144,129,59 

Michigan 500,000.00 494.513,43 5,486,57 

Arkansas 500,000.00 499,889,03 110,97 

Florida 499.990,09 45,567,94 454,422,15 

Iowa 500,COO.OO 172,394,86 327,605,14 

Wisconsin 360,364,01 385,648,42 74,715,59 


Aggregates 4,166,908.77   3,061,017,29 1,105.891,48 

The  several  grants  to  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  construction  of  the  Wabash 
and  Rrie  Canal,  amounting  to  about  1,400,000  acres,  have  all  been  selected,  the 
lands  certified  to  the  State,  and  closed  upon  the  books  of  this  Office. 

^         10.— MINNESOTA. 
We  make  the  following;  extract  descriptive  of  Minnesota,  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  H.  H.  Sibley  to  Hon.  H.  Foote : 

**  The  part  of  Minnesota  which  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  constituted 
a  portion  of  W^isconsin  Territory,  before  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the 
state  of  that  name,  with  curtailed  boundaries.  The  St.  Croix  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  main  branch  of  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis  River,  on 
Lake  Superior,  now  divide  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  On  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  parallel  of  43  deg,  30  min.  is  the  line  of  division  between  the 
state  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  west  to  the  Missouri.  All  the  country  up  the  lat- 
ter stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Whitewater,  and  along  that  river  to  the 
British  possessions,  thence  westwardly  following  the  line  of  49  deg.  to  the  in- 
tersection of  the  extreme  northwest  boundary  of  Wisconsin,  in  Lake  Superior, 
appertains  to  Minnesota  Territory.  The  area  embraced  between  these  limits 
contains  between  140,000  and  150,000  square  miles,  equal  in  extent  to  New- 
York,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  combined. 

This  immense  region  is  bountifully  watered  by.the  Mississippi,  St.  Peter's 
and  Missouri  rivers,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  and  their  numerous  tribu- 
tary streams  which  traverse  it  in  every  part.  There  are  also  innumerable  bo- 
dies of  fresh  water,  which  abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  white  fish  es- 
pecially being  found  in  sreat  numbers  in  the  more  northern  and  large  lakes. 
The  general  character  of  Minnesota  is  that  of  high  rolling  prairie ;  but  the 
streams  and  lakes  are  bordered  with  heavy  bodies  of  timber  which  contain 
every  species  of  wood  known  along  the  Mississippi  below,  except  beach  and 
sycamore.  At  a  point  about  8  miles  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  commences  a  large  and  remarkable  forest  which  extends  to  the 
■onth.  nearly  at  a  right  angle  across  the  Minnesota  or  St.  Peter's  River,  to  the 
branches  of  the  Meduto  or  Blue  Earth  River.    This  vast  body  of  woodland  U 
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more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  fifteen  to  forty  in 
breadth.  Many  beautiful  lakes  of  Ihnpid  water  are  found  within  its  limits.  In 
this  beautiful  country  arc  to  be  found  all  the  requisites  to  sustain  a  dense  po- 
pulation. The  soil  is  of  great  fertility  and  unusual  depth,  covered  as  it  !■ 
with  the  mould  of  a  thousand  years.  The  Indian  is  here  in  his  forest  home, 
hitherto  secure  from  the  intrusion  of  the  pale  faces ;  but  the  advancing  tide 
of  civilization  warns  him  that  ete  long  he  must  yield  up  his  title  to  this  domain, 
and  seek  another,  and  a  strange  dwelling  place.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, that  the  large  and  warlike  tribes  of  Sioux  and  Chippewas,  who  now 
own  full  nincitenths  of  the  soil  of  Minnesota,  must  soon  be  subjected  to 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes  which  have  swept  their  eastern  brethren 
from  the  earth,  unless  an  entirely  different  line  of  policy  is  pursued  by  the 
government  towards  them.  If  they  were  brought  under  the  influence  and 
restraint  of  our  benign  laws,  and  some  hope  extended  to  them,  that  education 
and  a  course  of  moral  training  would,  at  some  period  hereafter,  entitle  them  to 
be  placed  on  an  equality,  socially  and  politically,  with  the  whites,  much  good 
would  be  the  result. 

The  soil  of  Minnesota  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  cereal 
grains.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  afford  a  safe  crop,  even  at  the  British  Bed  river 
colony,  which  is  in  latitude  80. 

Minnesota  is  destined  to  become  a  great  agricultural  region,  and  her  praiiiet 
are  well  calculated  for  the  raising  of  stock.  There  is  also  such  an  extent  of  wa- 
ter power  throughout  its  broad  surface,  that  no  reason  can  be  perceived  why 
manufactures  would  not  flourish  also.  The  reports  of  those  scientific  men  who  have 
explored  the  country,  justify  us  ia  the  belief  that  our  territory  is  rich  in  copp^ 
ores ;  and  more  particularly  in  galena  or  lead.  Whether  coal  exists  is  a  problem 
yet  to  be  solved.  If  it  shall  be  found  in  any  considerable  quantities,  the  disco- 
very will  be  of  more  real  advantage  to  Minnesota  than  the  best  mines  of  silver  and 
gold. 

On  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  valleys  lies  the  great  re- 
gion of  pine,  which  will  continue  to  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  territory  and 
state  for  a  century  to  come.  The  manufacture  of  pine  lumber  already  oocupiefl 
a  large  part  of  the  industrial  labor  of  the  people.  Much  of  this  is  needed  for  home 
consumption,  caused  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population;  but  the  larger  portion 
is  sent  to  St.  Louis,  where  it  meets  with  a  ready  sale. 

The  climate  of  Minnesota  is  not  subject  to  sudden  variations,  especially  in 
winter.  Although,  in  some  years,  the  snow  falls  to  a  considerable  depth,  yet,  as 
a  general  rule,  we  have  far  less  than  is  the  case  either  in  New-England,  or  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  of  New-York.  The  comparative  absence  of  moisture 
in  our  country  is  attributable,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  no  very  large  bodies  of 
water  are  to  be  found,  aUhough,  as  I  have  before  stated,  small  lakes  abound. 
During  the  coldest  weather  in  winter,  the  air  is  perfecdy  still ;  consequently  the 
temperature  is  much  more  tolerable,  and  even  pleasant,  than  could  be  supposed 
by  those  who  reside  in  the  same  latitude  on  a  stormy  Atlantic  coast. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  to  be  relied  on  after  the  first  week  in 
December,  and  steamboats  arrive  in  the  spring  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  April,  so 
that  the  river  may  be  considered  as  closed  about  five  months  in  the  year. 

St.  Paul  is  the  preseut  capital  of  the  territory.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mii^sissippi.  about  six  miies  below  Fort  Snelling,  and  eight  miles  byland 
from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  is  now  a  town  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
inhabitanu,  and  is  rapidly  augmenting  in  population. 

Stillwater  is  a  thriving  village  on  lake  St.  Croix,  aboat  eighteen  miles  from  Sl 
Paul  by  land,  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  It  is  second  only  to 
St.  Paul  in  size,  and  is  increasing  steadily  in  wealth  and  population.  There  is 
also  quite  a  village  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  one  of  the  roost  lovely 
spots  in  the  upper  country,  and  also  at  Marine  Mills  on  the  St.  Croix  river. 
Sank  Rapids,  on  the  Mississippi,  seventy-five  miles  above  the  falls,  and  at  Men- 
dota,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter*s  river.  Point  Douglass  is  at  the  junction  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  It  is  a  charming  place,  and  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  site  of  commercial  importance. 

Pembina  is  the  name  of  a  settlement  on  our  side  of  the  line  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  contains  upwards  of  a  thousand  souls,  principally  persons  of  a  mixed 
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Indian  and  white  blood.  These  people  are  active  and  enterprizing,  hardy  and 
intrepid,  excellent  horsemen,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms.  They  sub- 
sist by  agriculture  and  the  hunting  of  Buffalo.  They  desire  to  be  recognized  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  do  some  thousands  of  their  kindred,  who  now 
reside  at  Selkirk's  colony  in  the  British  territory;  but  who  are  anxious  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  These  peo- 
ple are  only  waiting  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  goveniment  of  the  United 
States  to  join  their  brethren  at  Pembina.  They  would  form  an  invaluable  de- 
fence to  that  exposed  frontier,  either  with  the  British  government  (to  which  they 
are  much  disaffected)  or  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

I  might  state  in  the  connection  that  the  Indians  generally  through  our  territoir 
are  kindly  di:  posed  towards  the  whites,  and  anxious  to  avoid  a  collision.  This 
is  emphatically  the  case  with  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas. 

I  would  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the  people  of  our  territory  are  distinguibhed 
for  intelligence  and  high  toned  morality.  For  the  twelve  months  or  more  prior 
to  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  a  government  for  Minnesota,  although  in  the 
anomalous  position  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the 
Union  as  a  state,  it  wus  uncertain  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  laws  could  be  en- 
forced, not  a  crime  of  any  m;ignitudo  was  committed,  The  emigration  to  Minne- 
sota is  composed  of  men  who  go  there  with  the  well-founded  assurance,  that,  in  a 
land  where  nature  has  lavished  her  choicest  gifts — whore  sickness  has  no  dwell- 
ing place — where  the  dreadful  cholera  has  not  claimed  a  single  victim — their 
toil  will  be  amply  rewarded,  while  their  persons  and  property  are  hilly  protected 
by  the  broad  field  of  law.  The  sun  shines  not  upon  a  fan  er  region,  one  more  de- 
sirable as  a  home  for  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  the  laborer,  or  where  tlieir 
industry  will  be  more  fully  requited,  than  Minnesota  Territory. 

11.— CULTURE  OF  UPLAND  RICE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pendleton  (South  Carolina)  Farmer  and  Planter,  com- 
municates the  'following  particulars  of  experiments  in  cultivating  Upland  Rice : 

Say  to  Broomsedge,  that  8<ime  planters  in  Williamsburg  planted  thi'ir  cotton 
lauds  all  in  rice  last  year,  and  tended  in  the  same  way  as  they  wouKl  cotton,  and 
were  successful  iu  a  crop,  and  think  it  is  better  business  than  five  or  six  cent  cot- 
ton. I  would  say,  for  my  own  part,  thai  rice  is  very  easily  made.  Plant  it  from 
two  to  three  and-a-half  feet  apart  in  drills,  and  keep  the  grass  out  of  it.  If  seed- 
ed from  the  15th  of  March  to  tlio  I5th  of  April,  there  will  be  a  good  crop  ob- 
tained, if  the  season  is  not  too  dry  in  August  and  September.  When  I  say  good 
crop,  I  mean  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  tide  way  of 
planting  is  quite  different,  because  the  lauds  are  rich,  and  convenience  of  water 
makes  it  mature  better.  The  tide-water  growers  plant  from  eight  to  fifteen  inch- 
es iu  the  drill,  and  sow  at  least  two  buwhels  to  the  acre.  F(»r  our  up  country, 
from  one  peck  to  one-half  bushel  is  quite  enough.  I  made  this  year  from  two 
acres  about  seventy-fiv*  bushels  of  fine  heavy  rice — seeded  and  tended  precisely 
as  cottau, 

Anoiher  writer  says:  Some  four  years  since,  I  cleared  a  piece  of  land,  through 
which  there  ran  a  branch  iu  my  skirts  of  land  too  wet  for  corn ;  on  these 
necks  I  sowed  rice,  in  rows  where  I  could  make  them,  and  where  too  wet  to 
make  rows,  I  sowed  broad  cast,  none  of  which  received  any  culturn  and  yielded 
a  barrel  of  clean  rice,  at  the  rice  mill  of  T.  Ga^saway,  some  six  miles  from  Pen- 
dleton. My  second  effort  was  with  the  upland  rice;  1  planted  between  the 
drills  in  my  corn,  (on  land  known  here  as  second  bottom)  about  three  half  pints ; 
this  was  worked  as  my  corn,  the  product  one  aud  a  half  bushels  from  th«  thrash- 
ing machine.  My  third  effort  was  made  this  summer,  boih  on  lands  rather  wet 
for  corn,  and  on  that  of  the  m«>8t  elevated  lands  on  my  farm  ;  I  planted  the  wet 
lands  in  drills,  three  and  a  half  by  one  foot,  which  was  worked  as  my  corn,  and 
made  as  good  rice  as  I  have  ever  seen ;  that  on  the  highlands  was  planted 
betwiT'cn  the  drills  iu  my  corn — it  was  leeble  when  young,  and  required  care  in 
its  culture,  yet  I  am  of  opiuion  it  yielded  more  food  for  my  family,  than  the  corn 
of  the  same  field. 

The  §ram  of  rice  is  not  all  that  is  useful ;  the  straw  being  soft,  is  easily  cut  by 
the  knife,  and  masticated  by  the  horse  and  co  w,  of  which  they  are  extremely 
fond.  My  mode  of  freeing  the  rice  from  the  straw,  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
thrashing  aud  cleaning  wheat. 
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GEN.  JAMES  JONES,  op  South  Cakolina— Mahufacturbiu 


WITH  A  POKTRAtT. 

No.  11. 


Gen.  Jon£S    is  another  of  those  **  uee- 
fal"  men  who  beiier  tletrerve  wreaths  and 
laurels  than  all  the  helmeted  and  bannered 
knights — 
"  From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede." 

He  is  a  Carolinian  by  birth,  and  thoagh 
considerably  under  fifty  years  of  ag^,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  pioneer  and  father  of  sys- 
tematic manufactures  in  the  South.  With 
such  a  reputation,  he  will  need  no  marble 
cenotaph,  nor  lungs  of  brass,  to  perpetuate 
his  memory. 

Gen.  Jones  is  a  graduate  of  the  South 
Carolina  College — that  College  which  has 
given  to  the  nation  a  McDuflie,  a  Preston^ 
and  a  Legar^ — a  glorious  triad,  whom  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  He  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  but  in  a  state  like 
South  Carolina,  which  has  been,  in  a  large 
part  of  her  history,  revolutionary,  and  is  at 
all  times  '*  armed  cap  a -pie"  in  defence  of 
her  liberties  and  her  honor,  the  road  to  dis. 
tinction  will  be  found  in  the  martial  as  weU 
as  the  civic  field.  It  is  thus  that  the  militia 
of  the  state  have  the  character  and  disci- 
pline of  a  standing  army,  and  its  ofBcers  are 
educated  to  the  highest  rules  of  the  miUtary 
art.  In  thie  school  Gen.  Jones  was  entered 
at  an  early  age.  At  21  he  held  the  post  of 
Brigade  Major;  at  26,  commanded  a  com. 
pany  of  nnllifiers,  in  the  contemplated  col- 
lision of  the  State  and  Federal  powers;  at 
30,  led  the  same  company  into  Florida^ 
in  the  service  of  the  Federal  power,  in 
the  campaigns  of  Gen.  Scott.  Soon  after, 
he  was  appointed  duartermasicr  General  of 
the  State,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  as- 
sisted Governor  McDufBe  inputting  the  en 
campment  system  into  operation.  From 
th'is  post  he  was  at  once  elevated  to  the  Ad- 


jutant and  Inspector  Generalship,  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General,  which  he  held 
with  great  reputation  and  honor  to  himself, 
and  service  to  the  state  during  eight  years. 

Since  this  period  Gen.  Jones  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  State  Military  Academies,  and  aided 
in  the  organization  of  those  admirable  insti- 
tutions at  Charleston  and  Columbia,  which 
are  on  a  limited  scale,  the  West  Points  of 
the  South,  and  which  must  bring  forth  many 
able  engineers  and  officers  in  the  service  of 
ihe  state  and  the  country.  Under  a  late 
law  of  the  state,  appointing  a  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, which  Mr.  Webster  has  entitled  the 
♦'  Ministers  of  War,"  Gen.  Jones  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Board. 

But  to  return  to  his  civic  services,  which 
arc  those  only  that  give  him  a  place  in  our 
gallery  of  tlie  practical  and  industrial  men 
of  the  South : 

Soon  after  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  he  pur- 
chased a  moiety  of  the  Vaucluse  Factory  es- 
tablishment, and  settled  at  Vaucluse  to  su- 
perintend its  operations.  In  January,  1B48, 
he  purchased  the  other  moiety. 

Previously  to  1841,  the  Vaucluse  Factory 
had  been  under  the  management  of  hircd 
agents,  and  was  a  losing  concern  to  its  own- 
ers ;  and  at  the  time  Gen.  Jones  took  charge 
of  it,  he  had  never  seen  any  other  cotton 
mill. 

He  soon  discovered  that  the  machineiy 
had  been  abused  and  neglected ;  that  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  order  and  system  in 
its  management ;  and  above  all,  that  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors  had  committed  the  mistake 
of  getting  up  the  establishment  under  the 
idea  that  its  productions  were  to  be  sold  to 
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ihe  neigliborliood,  and  therefore  that  all  the 
cotton  fabrics  constituting  the  stock  in  trade 
of  a  country  store,  from  muslin  to  cotton 
bogging,  should  be  manufactured  hy  it. 
Thefr  notion  was,  to  supply  all  the  cotton 
goods  of  erery  kind  to  their  own  immediate 
section  of  the  country,  by  the  productions  of 
one  small  mill.  The  consequence  was,  that 
in  the  attempt  to  get  machinery  to  make 
everything^  they  got  that  which  could  make 
nothing  well  or  profitably. 

With  such  information  as  General  Jones 
could  get  from  books,  and  a  visit  to  the  Fac- 
tories of  Massachnsetta  and  Rhode  Island, 
he  selected  the  fabric  that  he  intended  to 
make,  (cotton  Osaaburgs,)  and  went  to  work, 
repairing  and  changing  the  machinery  so  as 
to  adapt  it  to  that  fabric  ;  and  reducing  all 
the  operations  to  a  system,  so  as  to  have  be- 
fore him  at  all  times  a  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  record  of  the  productions  of  the 
factory,  and  its  cost  per  pound  of  each  ope- 
ration performed  to  the  minute  fraction  of 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  mill.  Th«  effect  was 
soon  visible.    The  production  was  doubled, 


and  the  cost  reduced  50  percent.  The  com- 
mon operatives  became  interested  and  atten- 
tive, and  the  overseers  of  rooms  ambitious  to 
make  each  week  excel  the  preceding  one 
and  to  turn  off*  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity at  the  least  cost.  His  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory.  The  establishment 
paid  for  itself  in  less  than  five  years.  It  is 
still  in  successful  operation  under  his  imme- 
diate superintendence,  tlie  same  machinery 
turning  out  fourfold  the  quantity  it  did  in 
1841,  and  the  operatives  receiving  larger 
wages,  yet  producing  the  fabric  at  one-third 
the  cost  of  that  year ! 

General  Jones  is  ever  willing  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  his  own  experience  to  others,  and 
the  books  and  tables  of  his  factory  are  ever 
open  to  the  inspection  of  every  one  desirous 
of  advancing  this  branch  of  Southern  indus- 
try. 

Vaucluse  may  fairly  be  considered  the 
mother  of  Graniteville,  in  which  Gen.  Jones 
is  also  a  director  and  a  stockholder,  although 
the  daughter  has  greatly  outstripped  the  pa- 
rent in  size,  beauty  and  grandeur. 


EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  APPROACHING  RAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 


We  published  in  our  September  number 
the  resolution  providing  for  the  call  of  this 
Convention,  to  be  heW  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January  next,  and  to  which  all  qf  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  have  been 
invited  in  the  address  of  the  Committee, 
which  was  also  presented  in  our  pages. 

Whilst  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  this 
movement  New-Orleans  has  an  eye  to  tlie 
promotion  of  her  own  schemes  of  public 
works,  in  which  she  proposes  to  connect 
herself  more  intimately  with  her  neighbor 
states,  nothing  would  be  more  unfair  than  to 
charge  upon  her  exclusively  motive?  of  this 
character.  She  can  and  she  will  co-operate 
heaitily  and  honestly  with  her  sister  cities 
in  any  enterprises  which  shall  have  a  ten- 
dency favorable  to  them,  in  the  conviction 
that  whatever  shall  tend  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  and  strength  of  this  section 


of  the  Union,  must  ultimately  redound  in 
some  degree  to  her  own  benefit  also. 

In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Rail-road,  which  has  been  pressed 
with  snch  an  indomitable  will  and  energy, 
New-Orleans  would  make  common  cause 
with  her  sister  city,  since  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  an  intersection  with  that  road  will 
be  a  matter  of  expediency,  if  not  necessity, 
to  both  cities  ;  the  object  of  either  being  to 
reach  the  Ohio  river,  and  that  work  is  stu- 
pendous enough  to  draw  for  many  years  to 
the  largest  possible  extent  upon  the  re- 
sources of  both.  Neitlier  city  can  hope  to 
monopolize  the  fruits  of  such  a  road,  but 
these  fruits  will  be  large  enough  to  reward, 
in  t  princely  manner,  their  efforts ;  and  a 
generous  cooperation,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  the  wisest  course  of  po- 
licy. 
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We  ahoold  be  pleased,  therefore,  to  re- 
ceive delegations  from  Mobile,  and  from  , 
points  throaghout  the  extent  of  her  road. 
Such  delegations,  we  are  already  advised, 
will  in  fact  attend,  having  been  appoii'U»-d 
several  months  since.  They  will  have  \ 
and  hearty  reception. 

The  great  point,  after  all,  for  us  at  the 
South  to  aim  at  now,  is  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  diversify 
them  in  every  possible  manner;  and  we 
shall  find  the  ready  means  of  doing  this  in 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  rail-roads' 
and  other  public  works,  throughout  our 
midst.  Why  are  we  now  nerveless,  in 
debt,  cramped  at  every  point,  without  sur- 
plus for  any  purpose,  but  dependent  upon 
foreign  capital  in  oul*  essays  at  improve- 
ment T  We  invest  everything  of  labor,  or 
skill,  or  wealth,  that  we  possess,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  staple,  which  is  forever 
at  one  or  the  other  extreme.  We  are  of- 
fered large  and  seducing  prices  when  we 
have  none  of  it  to  sell,  but  the  very  moment 
that  our  fields  groan  under  their  abundant 
weight — why  then  nobody  is  anxious  to  buy. 
Like  John  Randolph's  Ohio  River — it  has 
either  run  dry  or  is  frozen  up. 

The  construction  of  a  system  of  rail-roads 
at  the  South,  in  addition  to  its  other  advan- 
tages, will  have  this,  that  it  will  direct  a 
large  slave  force  into  more  profitable  chan- 
nels than  that  of  agriculture.  The  planters 
will  find  inducements  to  employ  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  labor  in  all  the  works  of  grad- 
ing, embankment,  bridging,  cutting  timber, 
etc.  Indeed,  by  the  employment  almost  of 
our  surplus  labor,  we  could  achieve  many 
important  works,  which  would  be  so  much 
clear  gain  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Many  roads  have  already  been  undertaken 
upon  this  plan. 

Upon  whom  are  we  now  dependent  for 
our  manufacturing  necessities?  Does  not 
the  North  realize,  practically,  more  out  of 
our  cotton  fields  than  we  do  ourselves  ?  Her 
profits  on  the  manufacture  of  this  cotton 
cannot  fail  far  short  of  30  or  $40,000,000. 
In  commerce,  we  depend  upon  her  ships, 
which,  on  their  own  estimation  in  the  car- 
riage of  Southern  products,  and  their  ex- 
changes, realize  annually  $40,000,000  more. 
Here  are  eighty  millions  of  dollars  that  are 


annually  lost  to  the  South,  the  lai^et  part 
of  which  it  would  be  in  our  power  to  save, 
were  we  truly  aroused  to  our  duties,  and  ac- 
tuated by  a  high  and  liberal  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. • 

But  this  is  not  nil.  How  much  more  does 
the  North  annually  receive  from  us  in  the 
"support  of  her  schools  and  colleges,  her 
'  litors  and  authors — her  Saratogas  and  hei 
N'-wports?  How  much  do  her  citizens, 
wr*o  come  upon  U3  yearly  to  gamer  wealth, 
return  home  with,  to  be  expended  there,  and 
to  build  up  those  colossal  interests  which 
are  becoming  the  wonder  of  the  world  ? 
And  this,  too,  wiiliout  reciprocity  ;  for  who 
of  the  North  reads  a  Southern  book,  or  at- 
tends a  Southern  college,  or  visits  a  Southern 
watering  place,  or  brings  the  accumulated 
earnings  of  years  to  invest  in  Southern  im- 
prox'ements  ? 

What  a  country  would  be  ours,  were  this 
humiliating  state  of  tilings  reversed,  and  the 
South  to  assume  her  true  position,  as  the 
equal,  at  l»ast,  and  not  the  vassal,  of  these 
Northern  lords.  We  should  be  respected 
and  feared.  We  should  dictate  terms,  and 
not,  as  now,  supplicate  them,  in  the  shape  of 
" platforms,"  and  "compromises  !" 

<'  Who  would  be  free,  Uiemielvcs  must  strike 
the  blow." 

However  divided  and  distracted  we  may 

be  throughout  the  South  upon  the  subject  of 

our  political  relations,  there  cau  be  no  two 

opinions  upon  that  of  our  physical  avd  in- 

duairialtndepcfidence.    Here  is  a  platform, 

at  least,  thank  God,  upon  which  we  can  all 

unite — a  separate  state  aciiofi,  which  even 

in  the  eyes  of  a  consolidated  government, 

could  not  be  considered  treason — that  of 

looWt  spifidle^  and  locomotive  ! 

'*  Let  us  thpn  be  up  and  doing^, 
With  a  heart  for  every  fate  ; 
Still  resolving,  btili  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  ».»!." 

LOUISIANA  AND  TEXAS  BAlL-KOAD. 

Mr.  Dk  Bow  : — The  proceedings  of  your 
railroad  convention,  of  the  4th  Jane  last, 
have  been  received  here,  and  read  with 
much  interest.  The  only  matter  of  surprit^e 
is,  that  New-Orleans  has  not  taken  steps  in 
the  enterprise  long  since.  It  is  but  350 
miles  from  the  Trinity  Valley  to  New-Or- 
leans ;  and  a  finer  country  for  a  rdl-roaJ  of 
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the  same  length  does  not  exist  in  the  world. 
It  is  almost  a  continuous  level,  and  so  con 
tinues  to  the  Brazos,  the  Colorado,  the  Ghia- 
dalupe,  &c.  It  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  from  the  Trinity  to  the  Colorado,  mak- 
ing lour  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  New- 
Orleans  around  the  Gulf  west  to  the  tar- 
thest  navigable  stream  of  any  length  in 
Texas.  A  railroad  along  this  route,  for  this 
distance,  would  embrace  in  its  trade  the 
most  magnificent  farming  country  in  the 
world  ;  a  country  declined,  in  a  few  years, 
to  send  to  market  annually  a  million  cotton 
bales,  and  sugar,  cattle,  hides,  ftc,  in  pro- 
portion. If  tliis  road  were  now  built  to  the 
Colorado,  its  cost  would  be,  say  four  mil- 
lions six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  five 
years,  the  nett  profits  of  the  road  would  pay 
for  it.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  dividends  to 
stockholders,  but  the  profits  of  the  trade  to 
those  engaged.  You  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  our  trade  increaees. 
On  the  Trinity,  for  instance,  during  the 
boating  Bea3«»n  of  '49,  '50,  two  boats  could 
not  get  employment ;  but  during  the  season 
of '50,  '51,  five  boats  could  not  do  the  busi- 
ness; and  the  loss  to  our  fanners,  in  not  get- 
ting their  cotton  to  market  in  time,  was  suf- 
ficient to  have  built  twenty  nules  of  the  road. 
The  people  of  Texas,  being  mostly  new 
comers,  are  poor,  and  have  little  capital 
other  than  good  land*  and  labor.  In  a  few 
years,  they  will  grow  rich,  and  be  able  to 
build  roads ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  New- 
Orleans  cannot  wait  for  this,  as  trade  will 
make  other  channels. 

So  soon  as  the  details  of  your  proposed 
convention  shall  be  known  here,  meetings 
will  be  held,  and  dele-^'ates  appointed  from 
different  sections  to  attend  it.  But,  if  they 
go,  as  they  snrely  will,  they  will  exptci 
something  hesiles  talk  and  reports-  The 
country  is  ripe  for  it — we  cannot  wait ;  we 
must  have  this  outlet,  or  be  compelled  to 
seek  another.  We  pn^fcr  Nf^w-OrU-ans. 
We  are  bound  to  her  by  the  Up<^  of  locality, 
of  similarity  of  iimritniionts,  mu\,  al-'o,  i)y  her' 
d/fp  inien'st  taken  in  our  rcvoluticmary  I 
8tru^'-£:le.  We  have  unto]  1  trrn-nres  in  tlie 
soil  of  Texas,  who.-.c  unfo'^'In^  will  be  vas'J_\ 
Btimulntcd  hy  ilii.s  roa-l.  Lt-l  tiio  road  be 
niude,  ami  we  will  he  to  NewOi!enis  what 
the  Erie  canal  w  i-  to^.Nc.v-Yc  rk,  and  more. 


This  road  will  be  the  beginning  of  further 
enterprise :  it  will  extend  west  until  stopped 
by  the  Pacific. 

Respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

H.  Y. 
Hontaville,  Texas. 

EDITORIAL  KOTES. 

Our  frequent  absence  from  New-Orleans, 
during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  part  of  October,  in  the  service  of  the 
Southwestern  Rail-road  Convention  and 
improvements,  will  be  an  apology  for  what- 
ever deficiency  the  reader  may  have  marked 
in  literary  and  editorial  material.  The 
same  fault  shall  not  be  charged  upon  the 
December  number. 

The  notes  of  our  travel  through  Mississip- 
pi, Tennessee,  Alabama,  &c.,  arc  quite  full,  ' 
and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  prepare  from  them 
an  interesting  and  instructive  sketch,  but 
too  late  for  the  present  issue.  For  the  thou- 
sand acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  we  re- 
ceived on  the  way,  no  language  could  ade- 
quately express  our  gratitude. 

Several  valuable  articles  and  communi- 
cations are  on  our  table,  necessarily  post- 
poned until  another  month. 

We  entreat  subscribers  to  be  prompt  in 
their  remittances,  now  that  crops  are  in 
market  We  have  not  been  urgent  thia 
year,  but  rest  entirely  upon  their  gtmerout 
promptneaa.  Orders  on  factors,  in  any 
soulhem  city,  will  be  received,  or  bank  bills 
of  any  state.  Those  who  desire  to  complete 
their  sets  have  now  no  time  to  lose,  as,  in  a 
very  short  time,  such  has  been  the  extensive 
demand,  we  shall  not  have  a  single  back 
number  of  this  Review  in  the  oflfice. 

FEMALE  COLLEGE,   ABERDEEN. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  standard  ot  female  educa- 
tion. 

First,  by  making  it  more  systematic,  and 
ren<lering  it  more  uniform,  not  leaving  it  to 
liie  whims  of  children  and  parents,  or  the 
caprice  of  teachers  ;  but  establishing  a  reg- 
ular and  (Systematic  course  of  instruction, 
and  rt  (piiiing  all  who  would  receive  the 
iionoiary  de^^r^.e  of  graduate,  to  complete 
iliis  course.  The  course  adopted  is  sub- 
s^taniially  the  same  na  that  in  our  male  col- 
lejjjes,  except  that  it  is  not  so  extensive  in 
languages  autl   matlicmnlics ;    leaving  time 
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and  opportunity  for  the  ornamental  branch- 
es. In  order  to  grat^uate,  a  knowledge  of 
one  language  only  is  required,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematies,  such  as 
conic  sections,  emalytical  geometry  and  cal- 
culus, are  omitted.  A  thorough  knowledge, 
however,  of  algebra,  is  required,  also  a  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  and 
logarithms,  sufficient  to  enable  pupils  to  un- 
derstand the  mode  of  making  calculations  in 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Se- 
condly— by  making  it  thorough.  The  de- 
gree of  graduate  shall  be  conferred  only  on 
those  who  are  thorough  scholars,  capable  of 
comparing  with  those  of  our  best  male  col- 
leges. 

Integral  education  is  aimed  at — educa- 
tion physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  reli- 
gious. In  connection  with  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises daily,  and  the  training  of  the  voice 
upon  Dr.  Rush's  system,  physiology  and 
hygiene  are  studied.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  promote  a  symmetric  and  healthy  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  person,  to  render  every 
action  natural,  easy  and  graceful,  and  the 
voice  sweet  and  full ;  and  to  establish  hab- 
its of  correct  dietetics  and  hygiene  general- 
ly, believing  that  by  such  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, an  average  of  at  least  twenty  years 
of  healtli  and  happiness  may  be  added  to 
the  lives  of  those  properly  educated  to  ob- 
serve the  physical  laws. 

The  number  of  pupils  will  be  limited  to 
two  hundred,  and  those  intending  to  take  a 
full  and  thorough  course  will  always  have 
the  preference. 

Lectures  are  delivered  weekly  by  the  pro- 
fessors, in  addition  to  those  of  the  regular 
studies.  We  claim  to  have  adopted  a  sys- 
tem equal  to  any  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

1. — Sketches  aiid  Stattslic<  ofChieinnati 
in  1851,  by  Charles  Cist.  W.  H.  Moore  & 
Co.  Cincinnati.  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans, 
pp.  363.  I 

This  book  is  the  successor  of  "  Cincinnati  I 
in  1841,"  by  the  same  author.    It  treats  of, 
Cincinnati  in  all  its  aspects,  viz. :  as  regards  j 
its  physical  characteristics,  personal  statis- 
tics, education,  social  statistics,  public   au-  [ 
thoriues.  monetary  matters,  water  and  arti-  , 
ticial  light,  science  and  literature,  fine   arts, 
facilities  of  transportation  and  travel,  ne<rol- 
ogy,  public  institutions,  manufactures  and  in- 
dustrial products,  commerce,  etc.,  etc.     On  | 
all  these    particulars,  full,   and   apparently 
carefully  collected  information  is  imparted.  ' 
Besides  tbit?,  there  are  given  in  the  work  ' 


biographies  of  noted  individuals,  residents 
of  tiie  city,  who  "  have  been  selected  as 
types  of  the  industrial  and  professional  class- 
es," and  these  biographies  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  portrait  of  each  character  deli- 
neated. There  are,  also,  other  engravings 
of  an  appropriate  kind  in  the  book.  The 
publication  is  rich  in  statbtics  prepared  with 
strict  regard  to  accuracy  in  all  respects. 
The  articles,  of  more  than  local  interest, 
were,  many  of  them,  written  by  some  of  the 
most  skilful  pens  of  Cincinnati;  and  impart 
additional  value  to  the  book.  We  should 
like  to  see  similar  publications  respecting 
our  own,  as  well  as  every  city  in  the  South. 

2. —  Travels  in  the  United  Statex^  ete.^  du- 
ring  1849  and  1850,  by  the  Lady  Emmeline 
Stuart  WorUey.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New- 
York.  J.  C.  Mor^n,  New-Orleans,  pp.  463. 

The  author  ofihe  interesting  book  lying 
before  us  not  only  travelled  through  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  but  traversed  Central  America, 
and  visited  the  western  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  book  con- 
sists, in  the  main,  of  letters  written  home  to 
friends  during  her  *'  excursion,"  which  they 
prevailed  on  her,  when  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land, to  give  to  the  world  in  a  permanent 
form.  These  letters  are  written  in  an  easy, 
graceful  style,  such  as  beSts  friendly  cor- 
respondence, and  give,  in  an  off-hand  man- 
ner, the  impressions  made  at  the  moment  by 
the  objects  which  came  successively  into  no- 
tice. The  Travels  are  especially  note-wor- 
thy, because  they  have  met  wiih  great  favor 
in  America,  a  circumstance  not  usual  with 
regard  to  the  writings  of  English  authors  re- 
specting the  United  States.  This  reputation 
is  owing  to  the  favorable  manner  in  which 
Lady  Wortley  notices  Americans  and  Amer- 
ican institutions.  EvidenUy,  she  is  a  lenient 
critic,  and,  as  a  traveller,  willing,  as  every 
sensible  traveller  should  be,  to  receive  plea- 
sure from  all  sources,  evep  from  those  which 
might  bring  to  the  more  fastidious  only  an- 
noyance. It  does  one  good  to  peruse  such 
a  light-hearted  production.  It  makes  one 
feel  satisfied  with  himself,  and  wiih  all  the 
world.  Lady  Wortley 's  descriptions  arc, 
in  general,  well  worth  reading,  as  being  at 
once  unstudied  and  correct.  h»he  sees  wuh 
the  eye  and  depicts  with  the  pencil  of  the 
painter.  Read,  and  judge  for  yourselves, 
you  that  love  the  lighter  literature. 

3. — Travels  and  Advejitttre^  in  Mexico^ 
in  the  course  of  journeys  of  upwards  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles,  performed  oo 
fool,  etc.,  by  William  W.  Carpenter,  late  of 
the  United  States  Army.  Haq>er  ^c  Broth- 
ers, New-York.  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Or- 
leans, pp.  200. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  a  fair  index  of  its 
contents.  It  is  filled  witli  narratives  of  in- 
teresting adventures,  amid  the  relations  of 
which  18  scattered,  here  and  ihere.  useful 
information  respecting  the  character,  habits, 
and  customs  of  the  higher,  as  well  as  the 
lower  classes  of  Mexican  society.     Beside 
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tbis,  there  are  given  not  invaluable  notices  of 
the  mineral  and  agricaltural  resources  of 
«ucli  parts  of  the  country  as  were  visited  by 
the  author  in  the  course  of  his  wearisome 
and  danperouR  pilgrimage.  The  style  of 
composition  is  simple,  and  well  suited  to  the 
subjecL 

4. — Memoir  of  tJie  Rev,  Edward  Bicker- 
stetK  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.  A. ;  with  an 
Intnxluction  by  8.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New- York;  J.  C.  Morgan, 
New-Orleanfl.     2  vols.  pp.  393  and  409. 

To  those  who  delight  in  reading  the  me- 
moirs of  men  distinguished  for  pietv,  these 
volumes  will  aiford  a  rich  treat,  ^ew  mi- 
nistprs  of  the  present  day  have  become  so 
well  known  for  zeal,  for  ardent  and  unceas- 
ing labors  in  the  cause  of  religion,  as  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  His  name  will 
long  be  remembered  in  England;  nor  will 
the  recollection  of  it  die  out  speedily  in 
America.  The  memoir  was  written  and  is 
publwhed  in  accordance  with  the  retjnest  of 
Mr.  Bickersteth  himself,  made  during  his 
last  and  fatal  illness.  "  Let  it  be  made 
clear,"  said  he,  speaking  of  the  proposed 
biography,  "  that  my  only  ground  and  con- 
fidence is  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  Christ 
fir.st,  Christ  last,  Christ  all  in  all"  The  story 
of  his  life  shows  how  tiuly  he  spoke  of  the 
guiding  hopes  and  motives  of  nis  earthly 
pilgrimage. 

5. —  2*Ac  S'one-Mawn  of  Saint  Point,  a 
Village  Tale,  by  A.  De  Lamartine  ;  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  New- York,  Harper 
and  Brothers  ;  New-  Orleans,  J.  C.  Morgan, 
pp.  144. 

The  peculiarities  of  Laniartine's  stj'le  of 
writing  are  prominent  in  this  new  novelette 
from  his  pen.  It  will  be  read  with  aWdity 
by  those  who  admire  the  produrticms  of  this 
noted  French  author,  and,  for  a  time,  French 
politiciiu. 

6.— T%fi  Fa'e :  A  Tale  of  Srirrmg  Times, 
by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New-York;  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans. 

Mr.  James  is  one  of  the  best  romance 
writers  now  Uving;  though,  on  account  of 
his  fre«|uent  appearance,  his  reputation  as  a 
noveli.-'t  has,  of  late  years,  somewhat  de- 
clined. *'The  Fate"  was  written  since  the 
author  commenced  resicHng  on  this  side  the 
Atlmtic.  It  compares  favorably  with  his 
previous  productions. 

7.— The  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  numbers 
o^  London  Labor  and  the  Loudon  Poor,  by 
Hcnrv  Mavhew;  and  the  16th  number  of 
the  P:ch,ral  Field  Book  of  the  RevohiUon, 
by  B«.nson  J.  Lossing,  pubUcations  of  the 
liarpers,  are  for  sale  in  the  city,  at  J.  C. 
Morgan's,  Exchange  Place. 

PERIODICALS. 

The  Edifihurgk  Review.  July  1851. 
Appii  tun's  Mrchanica'  Mafxazine  and  En 
giiiecTi  J(/unuU,  August  and  Sept.  1851. 


Harpers'  New  MontfUy  Magazine,  Au- 
gust, 1851. 

7^he  American  W7ng  Review,  New- 
York,  August,  18f.l. 

The  United  Stafe»  Magazine  and  De- 
mocratic Review,  N.  Y.,  September,  18.J1. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
.4r/*,  September,  1851. 

Hupt's  Merchant's  Magazine^  August 
and  September,  1851. 

The  Netr -Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  September,  1851. 

The  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  Boston, 
August  and  September,  1851. 

The  Western  Jonmal,  St.  Louis,  July, 
1851. 

The  Dollar  Magazine,  New- York,  Au- 
gust, 1851. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  August,  1851. 

Southern  Literary  Mensenger,  Rich- 
mond, August  and  September,  1851. 

Tlte  Magnjil/a  Magazine,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  JiUy,  1851. 

jf%«  Westfntnster  Reriew,  July,  1851. 

Southern  Parlor  Magazine,iAo\}T\e,  Ala- 
bama, Augtist,  1851. 

The  Christian  Examiner  and  Religions 
Mifircflany,  Boston,  September.  1851. 

The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil, 
Philadelphia,  August  and  September,  1851. 

Farmer  and  Planter,  Pendleton,  South 
Carolina,  September,  1S51. 

The  Literary  Worlds  in  weekly  num- 
bers. New- York. 

The  notices  of  the  above-mentioned  peri- 
odicals, given  in  our  late  nnmbers,  render 
unnecessary  an;^  particular  mention  of  them 
at  the  present  time.  They  are  all  worthy  of 
patronage,  and  some  of  them  are  altogether 
essential  to  one  who  desires  to  keep  pace 
with  the  current  liieraiure,  and  with  science 
in  its  several  departments.  Money  could 
not  be  more  profitably  invested  than  it  would 
be  in  subscriptions  to  the  most  important  of 
these  publications. 


J  O.  MORGAN'S  LITERAiyr  DEPOT. 

Exchange    Place,    adjoining    the    Post- 

Office,  New-Orleans.     The  New  Books 

received,  from  Sept.  15th  : 
The  Microscopist ;  or  a  Completo  Manual  on 

the  u»e  of  ibe  Microscope.    By  Joseph  H. 

Wylheb,  D.  D. 
A  Maintal  of  Reman  Antiquities.     By  Cha«. 

Authou, 


al  of  Ren 
u,  LL.  D. 


Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks. 

Elements  of  General  and  Pathological  Anato- 
my.   By  David  Grai^ie,  M.  D. 

Loomis's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

The  U.  S.  Post-Office  Guide,    By  Eli  Bowen. 

Travels  in  the  Untied  States.  By  Lady  Em* 
nieliue  Stuart  Woriley.    Fresh  supply. 

Jdrenturen  ard  Travels  in  Mexico.  By  Wil- 
Ham  W,  Carpenter,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Louisiana,  its  Colonial  Ifistory  and  Romance. 
By  the  Hon.  Charles  Ga>  arre.   Fresh  supply. 
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The  History  of  the  Empress  Josef  kins.     By 

John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
The  Nile   Boat  ;   or,  GliropMi  of  ibe  Land  of 

Efypt.    \\y  W.  H.  Bortlett. 
Hildreth's  History  of  the   Uniud   States.    Se- 

coud  iierios.     Vol.  3. 
The    Girlhood  of  Shakspeart's  Heroines.    By 

Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 
Elements  of  Analytieal  Qeometry.    By  Albert 

E.  Church 
Cnha  in  1851  ;  A  Survey  of  the  Inland,  its  R^ 

•ource<t,  Staiiittic*,  etc.    By  Alexuuder  Joues. 
The  Literature  and  Literary    Mm  of  Or  eat 

Britain  and  Ireland.    By  A.  Mills. 
The  Hietory  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarrhy 

in  France.    By  A.  De  Laruortiue. 

Novell. 

Godfrey   Malrem  ;  or,  the  Life  of  an  Author. 

By  Thoj..  Miller,  with  'i4  Illustrations. 
The   Stone  Mason  of    Saint  Point    A  Village 

Tale.     By  A.  De  Lamartine. 
Stuart    of  Ihtnleath.    By   the    lion.   Caroline 

Norton      Fresh  6U]ip]y. 
Ralph  Rutherfifrd  ;  a  Nautical  Romuoce.    By 

8ir  Admiral  Fi«h«r. 
The  Fate;  a  Tale  of  Stirring  Time*.    By  G.  P. 

R.  Jumes. 
Sunbeams  and  Shadows,    By  Gen.  A.  Hul»e. 
Jo ;  a  Tale  of  the  Ohlcii  Fane.    By  K.  Barton. 
Arthur  Conway ;   or,  Scenes  in   the  Tropics. 

By  Capt.  H.  II.  Milman. 
Six  Yt  are  L  Her ;  or,  The  Taking  of  the  Baslile. 

By  Alexander  Duinus. 
Jlban  ;  A  Tulo  of  the  New  World.    By  the 

Author  of  Ludy  Alico 
Self  Deception ;  or,  the  History  of  a  Human 

Heart.     By  Mrs.  Ellitt.    Part  2. 
The  London  Medical  Student.    By  Punch. 
Lewie  Arundel ;  or,  the  Rail-road  of  Life.    By 

the  Author  of  Frank  Farlcigh,  with  numorou.» 

llluKtrutionH. 
Drayton  ;  n  Story  of  American  Life 
Matilda  Moatf^omerie  ;  or,  the  Prophecy   Ful- 

flllod.     By  Mnjor  Richardhon. 
Kenneth  ;  u  Roinaitce  o(  the  Hiifhlands.     By  G. 

W.  M.  Rpyuold*. 
The  Wedding  Drese.    By  Alexander  Dumas. 
The  Rcvense  of  an  Old   Maid,  crabraciug  im- 
portant hiut«  to  Young  Muu. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

We  cull  attouliOn  with  pl^a^ure  to  the  an- 
nexed a-lverti-sfniPiJi  of  this  di>iiiiirui>-Ir;tl  and 
mo»t  flouriahiuj,'  in.>-titniion.  Thn  buillin^K  are 
caparion*,  and  on  a  v<»ry  hploudid  st^ilp.  The 
muMCtini  is  ono  of  the  uu>n  eoinpUne  and  costly 
in  th.'  r(»'in!ry,  twoniy-fivelliouHniMl  dolhrs  li:iv- 
m,'  U'HHi  oxptui  if.l  u|f>ii  it.  Tlic  anitiDitii.^'il  an.l 
p«tiiolo  firul  «li'|«!irtiin'ut»  art'  \f'ry  cj»iir,.|ete. 
The  chouinl  and  pliilo-oplmMl  a;»|)ar.ini>,  bpe- 
cimoiifs  of  niHtPri;i  inr.lic:i,  |l;rn'-,  paintings, 
mod'M<,  hook*,  iii-trinupiir.4,  &»;..  were  mI- r  li-d 
in  Eur«»pe  witli  iT^^al  car".  'J'li"  vim>  oI'  liie 
Npw-Orli' ill'*  iMt^ltilnl  i»  at  ihc  srcvii-R  of  iho 
coll*'';**,  ihe  n  Imi-wiou-.  into  ultic'i,  mirijber  in  a 
BIT  g\ "  ypiir  iilioiit  -2  I  a, I)  ^.i-*?-  of  f  vpiy  viir  r*iy 
of  j|i-*'a'e.  T!io  niiii)h*'r  ofj-iwd.'iits  ii»  1  .<><'-.") I , 
was  1^8,  froai  'dl  of  iho  tcuMioru  and  weMein 
States. 


The  Lecturej-  comnwuce  on  the  17lh  of  N»- 
Tembrr,  uud  riutioue  four  months. 
JAMES  J()M>\  M  D  .  Professor  of  the  Theory 

and  Pratiite  of  Medicine^ 
WARRE.N  S  roNE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Smr- 

J.  L.  RIDDFI.L.  M  D.,  Professor  of  Ckemistrif. 
A.  H.  CENAS,  M.  D..  Prt^issor  of  OhsUtfic^, 

said  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  mtd  Children- 
A.   J.  WEDDERBURN,   M.  D^  Profssor  of 

Anatomf. 
GUSTAVU.S   A.  NOTT,   M.   D.,   Professor  of 

Materia  Mrdiea  and  Therapeutirs. 
THO.MAS  IH'NT.  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Physi- 
I      oloffv  and  Pathology. 
'  Y.  R.  LE  MONMER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of 

Anatomy. 

Terms: — For  the  Ticket  of  each  Profe«*or, 
$15 ;  for  the  Ticket  of  Practical  Anatomy.  $10 ; 
Matriculation  Fee.  $n;  Diplowa  Fee,  $30. 

Jj|^  Fees  for  tickets  required  hi  advance. 

Lectures  and  alteudance  in  the  Hospital,  gmr 
tuitou^. 

Graduates  of  all  respectable  Fchoolo  «U1  b« 
admitted  to  the  coorfe  without  charge. 

Students  rrquiiiufr  iuforraition  on  this  anti 
other  subjects,  will  please  address  thomselres  to 
the  Dean. 

QU3TAVUS  A   NOTT,  M.  D ,  Dean. 

IMPROVEU  COTTOn  PR£SS. 
On  the  second  page  of  the  cover  of  our  Review, 
appears  an  advertiiteroent  of  the  McComb 
Labor-Saving  Cotton  Press,  which  >«  n(»w  heios 
adopted  throughout  Louioiuuaand  Mi.^^ir^ippu 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  We  visited  the 
manufacturers'  establishment  the  other  day,  ac 
Memphis,  TcnnPAveo,  and  found  a  lanjo  auil  ef- 
ficient force  nciively  eui'aeed  in  the  preparalioii 
of  thc^e  pn-.-bPs,  The  demand  is  alri»ady  ae;»rly 
equal  to  the  capacities  of  supply.  The  use  of  a 
large  foiiudry  is  securfd  for  the  iron  «ork. 
The  pre<ut  han  now  been  provod  upou  tlire« 
crops,  to  be  the  cheapest  from  its  grrai  durstbil- 
ty  and  power,  and  Mill,  no  doubt,  rffrci  a  in^al 
revolution  in  makinsr  the  planter*  their  own 
proHs-rapn,  thus  obviatintr  the  ctp^'utfe  of  re- 
pre-^Hure  in  \\u:  commercial  cili"».  One  of  thc$« 
prc-ses  may  be  »een  at  the  Pickery  in  .NVw- 
Orleans,  in  the  rear  of  the  Gas  Work^  Wo 
recommend  the  iniprovrmcnt  to  the  aticntiou  of 
the  whole  coitou  illler»'^t. 

ThefoUowin:*  planters  have  the  press  in  ums, 
from  whom  iniurmatiou  may  be  hud  if  desired  : 
Thos.  W.  Ro.ik.  Rodiipy  P.O.  JeftVr*on  co.M»*. 
Jamoi*  GraOrn,  Pt.  Gibson"  Claihonu    "       " 
Dr.M.W.  F'.illips.E.l^vV  Depot.  Htndc  "       " 
Capt.  R.N'.  noAiiinE.  Ilaymoiid  **      **       '•       ** 
S.  Wortii.n;,'!*  u,  Worihiujriou's    Poiut    P.   O., 

Wn^hiu^ion  c  >,  Mi^«. 
Dr.  E.  Kiloatnrk,  "  "  " 

Dr.  J.  M.  Hrookf,  "  "  " 

John  Wurreu,  "  "  ** 

John  II    Kohl),  ••  ••  ** 

Dr.  W.  IV  K.  ne,  Sr.,  Providence  P.  O.,  CnrroM 

Parish.  La. 
G.  S.  K  lu-trsr  &    Co  ,   PicUevy,  New-Orleans, 

oppo.-itr*  t'li"  («as  Wttrks. 

M^uyoi'ipf  n^rnn-  niiL'Iit  Up  nld^d.  but  tbrs*i 
are  donni-  d   ^ulli^ipnl    a-*   rofrr^'ure.«.  to  sulu»fjr 
nny  jiIiuHt  of  ilif  cliurarlrr  off'i'  m-jrhine. 
The  follu  viii,'  j>cr*on.s  are  auiliori»ed  a?i'ub- : 

G.  W.  .<zr,  .Vnw()r!"aiis  ;  S.  ZinimrfnmnA 
Co.,  Vick<lnir',  Mi^«. ;  1.  l>  J^pfMr  &  Co^  Mo- 
bile. AIn  ;  J.  a.  1/  wit  Si.  Co,  LouiauUr,  Ky.; 
S.  P.  Bernard,  Provideuce,  La, 
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per  quarter,  18centa,  pre-paid  ;  over  1,500  miles,  per  quarter,  36  cents,  pre-paid. 


IVTOomiyB  liabor-Saving  Presg,  Patented  Feb.  27,  1849. 


rr\Hr8  Prtfflfl  ba«  proved 
JL  to  be  iinprecedentedlT 
lucceflsiul  aa  lo  speed,  ease, 
and  convenioiice.  11a  ca«e 
U  such  thnl  less  thftn  hnK 
a  horw-powcr  is  requirtjd 
lo  run  five  hundred  pounds 
t4  cotton  up  to  tweiuy-iwo 
inches.  ItM  npeed  is  such 
that  sir  haiids  can  make 
fifty  bales  in  a  dar,  and  or- 
dinary work  of  tlve  hands 
U  ihreo  bales  to  the  hoiir, 
and  less  than  one  huur'a 
work  of  the  horse  is  neces- 
sary to  malfe  fl?ty  bnlos.  Its 
convenienco  is  euch  that 
bands  never  have  cotton 
thrown  into  Iho  box  ovor- 
hoad,  Dor  ever  have  their 
heads  within  the  box,  con- 
aequently  it  is  much  It >.-s 
oppressive  to  hands  than 

ANY  OTHKR  PRKSs!. 


Its  dorabUity  win  oroluk- 
bly  be  ten  tiroes  Uiai  fit 
any  other  PRESS,  and  it  to 
adapted  to  alinoet  any  gia 
honse.  Tlie  eabscriber  to 
prepared  to  take  orders  for 
•  this  press,  to  be  erected  on 
the  plnntatioa — the  planter 
famishing  all  wood  mate- 
rial on  the  spot,  and  assiafr> 
ance  of  two  servant  n)«B 
to  aaeLst  whilst  the  work 
ta  doing,  and  board  hands 
and  hones,  and  paying 
(reif^ht  on  Iron,  at  th«  fol- 
lowing ralM : 

For  a  No.  1  Preaa,  whieli 
has  solid   iron  drivert, 

^275  oa 


No.  9  Pre^a,  which  has  all 

iron  joints  and  woodea 

drivers,  ri50  00. 

No.3  Prciis,  which  haairon  togtjle  or  elbow  joint,  and  works  in  wood  at  toj^^^d  bottom,  <200  0O._ 


No.  4  Press,  which  haa  iron  beurinffs  at  tofjjylo  joint,  and  works  in  wood  at  top  and  bottom,  tl85  00. 

These  prices  include  the  irons,  nails,  rope  ;t,  and  wood-work.  Uo  is  also  prepared  to  fomiah  the  Iroa, 
nails,  &c.,  not  including  rope,  at  the  following  rules  :— 

For  No.  1  Irons,  incliidinif  riuht  to  uHe  and  working  plan,  $150  00;  No.  2,  $195  00;  No.  3,  9B5  00; 
No.  4,  $75  00.  Individuii!  rights,  (w  ith  accurately  drawn  working  plans,  by  which  any  good  worknuu  eaa 
•rect  the  press,)  at  S?40  00  each. 

ITio  number  haa  reference  to  the  chnmcter  or  kind  of  irons,  and  not  to  the  size,  ease,  speed,  or 
convenience,  and  the  comparative  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  as  the  oldest  press  of  this  kind, 
which  if<  No.  4,  has  worthed  on  only  three  crops,  'ihe  general  opinion  ia  that  eithar  namber  will  iMttL  tea 
iimes  as  long  as  even  the  iron  screw. 

liavinK  made  arrangements  for  the  manufactnre  and  shipment  of  these  Pebssks  eompleta,  with  a  Ttew 
to  supplying  the  increa.siiig  demand,  they  will  be  furnished  at  a  convenient  point  for  ^ipment  at  the  same 
price  that  is  char^^ed  for  them  on  the  plantation,  the  purchaser  paying  freight  and  charges.  This  enablae 
the  planter  to  get  his  Press  without  trouble,  and  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  not  more  than  ^  more  ontl^,  to 
lieu  of  which  he  savks  the  labor  of  getting  timber,  box,  and  door  stufl^  board  of  bands,  ftc,  and  goto  a 
machine  made  of  better  material  than  it  is  convenient  to  get  usually  on  plaatationa.  TbB  Prus  is 
portable,  and  can  be  taken  down  and  removed  at  ple^asure. 

The  subscriber  will  sell  State  or  Cotmty  rights  for  this  Press,  which  affords  a  rare  chance  to  secora  a 
handsome  business  either  In  building  or  selling  rights  to  others  to  build.  All  PaRSsis  supplied  by  tha 
•nbscriber  are  guaranteed  to  perform  according  to  the  above  statement,  and  to  be  made  of  good  matoriai, 
«nd  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Persons  wishing  Presses  at  any  future  day  will  please  make  their  orders  early,  so  that  the  work  nuj 
be  executed  In  good-  season. 

M'CoMB*s  Noif-ELASTic  TiE.— The  use  of  this  Press,  and  MX^om's  Noh-Elastic  Tie,  (the  wooden 
6oop  secured  by  an  iron  link,)  enables  the  planter  to  save  trook  75  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bale,  aa  he  can 
put  and  keep  his  bales  in  shipping  size.  The  subscriber  will  furnish  links,  with  right  to  use,  at  1^  cenis 
per  bole,  (seven  links  to  each  bale,)  and  links  and  hoops  ready  to  put  on  at  thirty  cents  per  bale. 

/a  eascf  where  it  is  incnncevient  to  make  payment  on  the  completion  of  a  PresSj  an  excepted  drmft  pmjmhl§ 
«iU  of  tAe  next  Crop  will  be  taken  ;  conaequniUtf  planters  may  have  their  lecrk  done  early  ta  the  sea«9a. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OP  mONS,  RiaHTS,  ftc. 
1.  D.  Spear  &.  Co.,  Founders,  Mobile,  Ala.  t$uBTz  Sc  Hkwit,  Founders,  Ix)UisyiIle,  Ky. 

Ginhrat  tc  Co.,  Montjjomery,  Ala.  i\ eo.  W.  Sizes,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  N.  Orleeae,  Lib. 

ZiESER  Ac  L  iNiER.  Merchants,  Vicksbnrg,  Miss.       S.  P.  Bernard,  Druggist,  ProTidence.  La. 
8.  Zimmerman  Ac  Co.,  Founders,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

In  nil  cases,  the  receipt  for  the  riRht  to  use  is  n  lithogrsphed  engraving,  algned  by  the  patentee.  These 
are  furnished  t4)  all  authorized  to  »ell,  and  the  public  aro  hereby  notified  that  no  others  ciaimtog  the  ri|^ 
to  build,  or  sell  irons,  arc  authorized. 

Memphis,   Tbnn.     May  3,  Id-'M).  D.  MXX)MB,  PATnirrsn. 

This  is  to  certify  thst  I  am  now  uein;?  one  of  "M'Comb's  Labor-Saving  Cotton-Presses,"  on  the  third 
crop,  and  take  plea«ure  in  saying  that  it  is  truly  a  labor-saving  machine,  and  surpaascs  any  thing  of  the 
presM-kind  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  for  ease,  speed,  and  convenience.  Three  bales  to  the  hour  is 
easy  work  for  Ave  hands,  and  t.kss  than  halp  a  horse-powkr  is  necessary  to  make  a  nva  mjMxmBD 
pouNn  BALE,  and  only  one  minute  use  of  that  power.  From  my  experience  with  my  Press,  I  conclude 
that  thi.M  Press  will  lust  Ion  times  as  long  as  ony  other  Press  in  use.  It  is  much  less  oppressive  to  hands 
than  any  PresH  I  have  s^^en,  it  being  m  conatrucied  as  to  enable  the  operators  to  fill  the  box  without  having 
their  heads  within  it.  Upon  the  whole,  1  think  it  the  most  important  Improvement  in  machinery  offered 
to  the  Cotton  grower  since  the  introduction  of  the  Cotton-Gin.  JAMES  M.  GIBSON. 

Warrenton  P.  O.,  Warren  co.,  Mlas, 

The  underr^igned  ha\ing  wltnewed  the  operation  of  "  M'Comb's  Labor-Savikq  CoTTOw-PaBts,"  take 

fjleaauro  in  saying  that  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  heretofore  contended  with 
n  making  colton-bales,  as  it  combines  all  the  advautat^es  of  «t.««,  ept«d^  convenience,  and  probable 
durabiltty,  more  entirely  than  any  pr»!ss  we  have  seen.  The  bale  is  made  with  fh>m  six  to  ei^l  revolu- 
lions,  which  one  horse  can  make  with  ease.  Its  peculiar  construction  makes  the  labor  to  handa  less 
oppressive  than  ustial,  ond  its  location  under  the  roof  of  the  gin-house,  enables  the  planter  to  have  prMS- 
ing  done  in  all  kinds*  of  weather,  without  exposure  of  hands.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is 
the  most  imp(»rtani  improvement  in  machinery  offered  to  the  cotton  growers  since  the  intn)duction  of  the 
cotton-gin,  as  it  reduces  the  (ordinarily)  severe  labor  of  baling  cotton,  to  a  comparatively  easy  operation. 

K.  J.  TuLLis,   Hinds  Covnty,   Mihs.  E.  T.  Montoombrt,  MAmsoiv  Co-,  Mies. 

J.  LiPHcoMB,  Madiso.i  Co.,  do.  Samitbl  M*Comb,  Claibornb  Co.,      dc 

David  E.  Martin,  VVaurrn Co.,  do.  VVm.  Montoombrt,  IIirds  Co.,  do. 

A.  K.  Montoomkry,  Hindi.  (.k>.,  do.  C.  W.  Montoombrt,      do.  do. 

II.  N.  BpE>«  ER,  Fort  (;ib-on.  Claiborne  Cn„  Mits.  May  R,  IdSO 
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ART.  I.-THE  EMPIRE  OP  RUSSIA. 

(Concluded.) 

DIVISIONS  AKD    POPULATION   OF   THE   EMPIRE — ^PHTSIOAL    APPSA&ANCaB, 
SOIL    AND    <]LIMATE — ^ANDIALS,    NATURAL    PRODUCTIONS,    AND    AGRI- 

CULTURE — ^IflNBRALS — ^M  AN  UFA0TURE8— COMMERCE GOVERNMENT 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   THE  PEOPLE — THE   ARMY*— THE  NAVY — ^KINANCES 
— RELIGION — ^EDUCATION UTBRATURE,   ETC. 

Divisions  and  Population. — ^ITie  extent  of  the  Russian  Empire 
has  already  been  stated  in  general  terms.  This  immense  country 
was  divided,  in  1822,  by  Alexander,  on  the  basis  established  by 
Katharine  II.,  into  sixty  counties,  styled  governments^  which  are  sub- 
divided into  circles,  Tliere  are  idso  certain  territories,  or  provinces, 
called  oblasts,  not  formed  into  governments.  Fifty  of  these  govern- 
tnents  belong  to  Russia  in  Europe.  The  common  divisions  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  as  mentioned  in  historical  and  general  reading,  are 
different,  and  of  greater  extent,  each  including  a  number  of  govern- 
ments. These  divisions  are  the  nine  following:  1.  Great  JRussia, 
comprising  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  extending  northward  to  the 
Arctic,  which  has  an  area  of  852,000  square  miles,  and  contains  a 
population  of  24,000,000 ;  2.  Little  Russia^  situated  on  the  souths 
west  side  of  Great  Russia,  usually  called  Ukraine^  containing  76,(580 
square  miles,  and  6,500,000  inhabitants ;  8.  The  Baltic  Provinces, 
comprising  Ingria,  Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Courland,  acquisitions  from 
Sweden,  having  an  area  of  55,380  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
chiefly  German,  of  8,000,000  people ;  4.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin- 
land, another  acquisition  from  Sweden,  extending  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St  Petersburg  northward  to  Uie  Arctic  Sea,  and  containing 
136,320  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,500,000 ;  5.  West,  or 
Polish  Russia,  a  territory  of  159,750  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  8,500,000,  lying  between  Great  Russia  and  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
87  VOL.  I. 
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once  constituting  provinces  of  Poland,  known  then  and  now  by  the 
various  names  of  Lithuania,  Podlachia,  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Poles  and  Jews ;  6.  The  Kingdom  of  Polandy 
the  most  westerly  division  of  the  empire,  bordering  on  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  covering  an  extent  of  48,990  square  miles — ^inhabited 
by  5,000,000  people ;  7.  The  IRngdom  ofKasan^  situated  between 
Great  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  having  an  area  of  251,340  square 
miles,  on  which  subsists  a  population  of  6,000,000,  chiefly  of  Tartar 
descent ;  8.  The  Kingdom  of  Astrachan^  (329,837  square  miles : 
population  4,000,000,)  situated  between  Kasan  and  the  Caspian  sea; 
9.  South  Russia^  (189,570  square  miles:  population  3,500,000,) 
consisting  chiefly  of  territories  conquered  from  Turkey.  If  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  in  Russia  in  Europe  we  add  the  people, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  living  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  we 
shall  obtain,  in  round  numbers,  a  total  of  65,000,000.  Of  these, 
49,000,000  belong  to  the  established  Russo-Greek  Church ;  7,300,000 
are  Roman  Catholics;  3,500,000  Protestants;  2,400,000  Mohamme- 
dans;  1,200,000  Jews;  1,000,000  Armenian  and  Gregorian  Catho- 
lies;  and  600,000  Pagans. 

Physical  Appearance,  Soil  and  Climate. — Russia  is  generally 
level,  comprising  some  of  the  most  extensive  plains  in  the  world. 
The  Ural  mountains,  which  divide  the  European  from  the  Asiatic 
empire,  elevated  in  their  highest  point  6,500  feet  above  the  Caspian, 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  range  of  the  Caucasus,  lying  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  the  ranges  which  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  Siberia,  the  only  important  highlands  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  this  vast  empire.  To  the  west  of  the  Ural  chain,  as  far  as 
the  conflnes  of  Poland  and  Moldavia,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  hill. 
To  the  east  of  the  same  chain,  the  country  (Siberia)  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  vast  plain,  slightly  declining  to  the  north,  being  mountainous 
only  on  its  southern  border,  where  the  Russian  is  separated  from  the 
Chinese  Empire.  The  most  striking  feature  in  this  immense  ex- 
pause  of  level  territory,  is  its  vast  forests,  which  are  estimated  to 
occupy  156  of  the  400  millions  of  dedatines^  which  European  Rus- 
sia is  said  to  comprise.  In  Asiatic  Russia,  however,  though  it  has 
also  vast  forests,  extensive  districts,  called  steppes,  are  found,  which 
are  entirely  free  from  wood,  and  have  constituted,  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  pasture-grounds  of  nomadic  Tartar  tribes. 

The  river*  of  Russia,  which  are  of  great  length,  and  afibrd  excel- 
lent facilities  for  internal  navigation,  may  be  divided  into  five  groups  : 
1.  Those  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  are  the  most  numer- 
ous and  the  largest,  but  the  least  important  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view ;  2.  Those  emptying  into  the  Baltic;  8.  Those  falling  into  the 
Black  Sea,  which,  like  the  last,  are  of  great  commercial  importance  ; 


*  The  Rassian  deeiatine  is  equal  to  about  Uoo  and  ievm-tenlk  acres;  tbe  Wr«»,  w 
1,167  ^nrdn— three  rerstt  being  equivalent  to  about  two  mUes.  Of  Russian  money,  the 
following  are  the  denominations :  the  tiiver  rouble ,  worth  from  3$,  Zd,  to  4s. ;  the  paper 
rotible^  worth  aboni  lOd,  and  equiralent  to  a  franc,  or  about  twenty  cents ;  the  itc^d^  a 
copper  coin,  of  which  100  make  a  paper  rouble,  equivalent,  therefore,  to  the  Preach 
mmUm»;  the  demd^mperial,  the  only  gold  coin  of  the  country,  worth  aboat  20  franca. 
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4.  Those  flowing  into  the  Caspian,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Volga, 
the  largest  and  most  useful,  comtnercially  speaking,  of  all  the  rivers 
of  Russia.  The  lakes  of  the  country,  like  the  rivers,  are  numerous, 
and  of  great  size.  Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world  ;  and  others — Ladoga,  Onega,  etc.,  in  Europe,  are  also  of  large 
extent. 

The  character  of  the  soil,  and  productions  of  this  vast  country,  is  so 
different  in  its  different  regions,  that  nature  seems  to  have  designed 
its  perpetual  political  unity.  "The  north  of  the  empire,"  says  Baron 
HarJhausen,*  a  Prussian,  who  traversed  the  country  a  few  years  since 
on  a  tour  of  observation,  "  is  the  region  of  wood,  one  uninterrupted 
forest,  as  large  as  all  Spain ;  then  comes  a  zone  of  rather  barren  land, 
extending  from  the  Ural  to  Smolensk,  and  containing  16,000,000  in- 
habitants, occupied  in  various  kinds  of  industry,  which  cannot  sub- 
sist  without  the  forest  of  the  north,  and  the  countries  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  south,  the  fertility  of  which  is,  perhaps,  unequaled  in  the 
earth.  In  this  latter  tract,  (about  twice  the  size  of  France,)  the  har- 
vests of  wheat  have  succeeded  each  other  for  a  hundred  years  without 
manure.  The  soil  scarcely  needs  to  be  turned.  To  the  south  and 
southeast  of  this  tract,  extend  immense  steppes^  over  which  nomadic 
races  have  wandered  with  their  flocks  and  herds  for  thousands  of 
years.  In  this  region,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation, there  have  been  formed,  in  our  own  days,  colonies  of  emi- 
grants from  the  interior  provinces,  which  are  like  so  many  oases  scat- 
tered over  this  vast  empire."  This  variety  in  the  productions  of  Rus- 
sia, the  result  partly  of  difference  of  soil,  and  partly  of  climate,  gives 
her  advantages  over  every  country  in  Europe.  All  products  neces- 
sary to  the  subsistence  of  her  population,  she  possesses  in  abundance, 
and  even  the  most  of  those  which  are  considered  luxuries. 

Extending  from  north  to  south  through  40  degrees  of  latitude, 
Russia  has  many  varieties  of  climate.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
especially  in  summer,  heat  prevails ;  but  cold,  in  general,  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  country.  This  increases  not  only  as  we  advance 
north,  but  also  as  we  proceed  to  the  east,  the  climate  being  noto- 
riously more  severe  in  the  same  latitude  in  Asiatic  than  in  European 
Russia.  Beyond  the  65th  parallel  of  latitude,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  nine  months  in  the  year ;  and  the  agricultural  provinces 
lie  south  of  the  58th  parallel.  At  St.  Petersburg,  (latitude  59**  56',) 
the  mean  maximum  of  cold  is  24^,  that  of  heat  23°,  Reaumur.  Even 
the  sea  of  Azov,  to  the  south,  is  frozen  over,  usually,  from  Novem- 
ber to  April.  But  this  severe  cold  does  not  seem  to  be  unhealthy ; 
injury  from  it  being  guarded  against  by  warm  clothing  and  warm 
houses.  Indeed,  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  winter  is  regarded 
as  the  finest  season ;  and  the  prevalent  snows  rather  facilitate  than 
impede  trade  and  commerce,  by  affording  a  convenient  and  rapid 
means  of  transport  not  obtainable  in  summer.  The  Crimea,  in  South 
Russia,  has  the  most  agreeable  climate  in  the  empire ;  and  here,  as 

#  Etudes  8ur  la  Sitaation  Int^rieare,  la  Vie  Nationale,  et  lea  IcMtitntionea  Boralea  de 
la  Rossie ;  par  Banni  de  Harlhatuen.    Hanover,  1847-8. 
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in  Astraohan  and  the  Ouioaaian  provinoes,  even  Uie  Tine  is 
fully  cultivated* 

AsiMALs,  Natural  P&oductiohb,  amd  Aoricultuul — ^Tbe 
mali  of  Russia  are  such  as  are  usually  met  with  in  the  same  latitudes. 
Besides  the  ordinary  domestic  animals,  yiz^  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  ^4X, 
we  find  here,  in  the  north,  the  rein-deer,  and  in  the  south,  the  camel, 
each  of  which  is  used  in  traveling,  and  as  a  beast  of  burd^u  In 
Siberia,  the  dog  is  employed  for  these  purposes,  and  b  also  used  as 
an  artide  of  food.  Bears,  and  other  beasts  of  the  chase,  as  also  the 
beaver  and  ibe  otter,  as  well  as  other  fur-bearinff  animals,  are  com* 
mon ;  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  filled  with  fi£  of  every  variety. 
Ten  thousand  fishing  boats  are  employed  on  the  Volga  alone. 
Horses  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  of  whidi  the  breed  produced  in 
the  south,  is  very  superior.  A  single  khan  sometimes  possesses  as 
many  as  10,000  head.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  hogs  are 
abundant  Of  the  former,  in  particular,  more  are  nused  in  Kuseia 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  They  constitute  the  prindpal 
wealth  of  the  nomadic  races ;  and  the  very  b^gar  can  boast  his  cow, 
or  his  goat.  Bees,  particularly  wild  bees,  receive  great  attention, 
— their  management  being  tlie  principal  occupation  of  several 
tribes,  chiefly  in  Kasan  and  Ourfa.  Single  individuals  are  known  to 
possess  100  hives  on  their  own  grounds,  and  more  than  1,000  in 
the  forests.  Of  course,  therefore,  honey  and  wax  are  extensively 
produced. 

The  cultivated  land  of  Russia  does  not  exceed  61^  millions  of 
deciatines,  and  the  meadows  six  millions,  out  of  the  400  millions 
of  deciatines  of  territory  situated  in  Europe.  The  soil  is,  in  general, 
productive.  All  sorts  of  com,  but  especially  rye,  which  is  the  food 
of  the  peasantry,  are  suocessfiilly  cultivated  below  the  62d  parallel ; 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  abound  in  the  south.  The  value  of  the  crops 
of  rye  and  oats,  however,  is  reckoned  double  that  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  every  other  kind  of  corn  taken  together.  Potatoes  succeed 
well,  and  are  cultivated  almost  everywhere ;  and  flax  and  hemp  are 
important  productions.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  quantities  in  the  south, 
and  is,  together  with  the  products  previously  mentioned,  extensively 
exported.  There  are  raised  annually,  on  computation,  152,750,000 
quarters  of  grain,  of  which  9,500,000  are  exported.  In  1841,  these 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  10,382,509  silver  mbles;  in  1842,  to 
12,191,529 ;  in  1843,  to  12,899,911  mbles.  The  exports  of  flax,  in 
1843,  were  965,953  quintals ;  of  hemp,  739,324  quintals ;  of  wax, 
yearly,  more  than  one  million  pounds.  The  vast  forests  of  the 
country  furnish  large  supplies  of  lumber,  pitch,  tar,  eta,  for  ex- 
portation ;  while  the  annual  produce  of  the  vine  is  estimated  at 
2,200,000  gallons. 

The  landed  property  of  Russia  appertains  partly  to  the  crown  and 
partly  to  the  nobles ;  and  is  cultivated  by  peasants,  of  whom  those 
belonging  to  the  crown  (about  17,500,000)  are  in  a  state  of  predial^ 
and  those  belonging  to  the  nobility  (about  21  millions)  in  a  state, 
generally,  of  absolute  slavery.  The  estates  into  which  the  landed 
property  is  divided,  are  cultivated  after  dlfierent  methods.    In  some 
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cases,  as  for  the  most  part  in  Great  Russia,  the  proprietors  distribute 
their  lands  among  the  peasantry,  from  each  male  among  whom  they 
receive,  as  rent,  a  certain  amount  of  obrok,  or  capitation-tax.  In 
other  instances,  as  usually  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  proprietors 
retain  a  portion,  a  quarter  or  less,  of  their  estates,  and  divide  the 
rest,  about  15  acres  to  a  man,  among  their  peasants.  For  this  latter, 
the  peasants  pay  a  tax  in  the  shape  of  labor  performed  on  the  lands 
still  held  by  tha  owner,  and  managed  either  by  himself  or  by  his 
steward.  In  the  southern  provinces,  the  peasants  are  partly  free, 
and  these  pay  for  the  lands  which  they  occupy  either  in  money,  or, 
as  more  frequently  is  the  case,  in  labor,  or  in  produce.  Besides  the 
proprietors  mentioned  above,  fthe  crown  and  the  nobility,)  there  is 
a  dass,  not  very  numerous,  (about  700,000,)  of  small  land  owners, 
who  cultivate  their  own  &rms,  but  are  not  permitted  to  own  bonds- 
men. 

The  predial  peasants,  on  the  crown  estates,  pay  an  obroky  fixed  by 
law ;  but  the  slaves  of  the  nobility  must  pay  just  what  each  master 
may  choose  to  demand.  Of  course,  this  opens  a  wide  avenue  to  ex- 
tortion and  oppression ;  and,  by  taking  away  from  the  peasant, 
as  it  does,  in  some  instances,  the  chief  inducement  to  labor,  viz.,  a 
desire  of  bettering  his  condition,  operates  injuriously  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  practical  agriculture.  In  many  parts  of  the  empire, 
cultivation  is  still  carried  on  in  a  rude  and  careless  manner,  the  mod^ 
em  instruments  which  facilitate  it,  being  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
miknown.  But  the  soil  of  Russia  is  light  and  friable,  and  easily  up- 
turned,  even  with  the  rude  implements  in  common  use.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  grain  can  be  produced  by  so 
little  labor  as  in  Russia ;  and  the  amount  of  her  exports  show  what 
can  be  done  in  that  country,  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
agricultural  science.  The  government,  greatly  to  its  credit,  has  been 
endeavoring  of  late,  in  various  ways,  to  improve  agriculture.  Pro- 
fessorships of  the  science  have  been  established  in  the  universities  ; 
and  an  institution,  to  which  a  model  farm  is  attached,  has  been  put 
into  operation  near  Mohilew,  in  which  120  pupils  are  educated  as 
stewards  and  managers  of  large  estates. 

Minerals. — ^Russia  is  noted  for  its  mineral  productions,  not  less 
than  for  its  vegetable.  Its  principal  mines  are  situated  in  the  Ural 
and  in  the  Altai  mountains.  Chid  and  Phtina  are  found  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  in  the  Siberian  province  of  Jeniseisk  ;  silver  in  Sibe- 
ria ;  while  copper,  iron  and  lead,  are  discovered  in  various  quarters. 
The  gold  and  platina,  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  Ural  in  1836, 
was :  of  gold,  263  poods,  38  lbs. — of  which  129  poods  and  17  lbs. 
oame  from  the  mines  of  the  crown ;  of  platina,  139  poods,  6  lbs. — 
of  which  20  poods,  17  lbs.,  belonged  to  die  crown.  In  the  following 
year,  the  produce  of  gold  in  Russia  amounted  to  470  poods; 
which,  reckoning  the  pood  at  36  lbs.,  and  the  price  of  gold  at  £4  an 
ounce,  was  equal  in  value  to  £1,082,880.  In  the  single  year  1848, 
the  mines  of  the  Ural  yielded  724,640  ounces  of  the  same  metal ; 
and  their  produce  in  the  five  years'  period  of  1842-46,  was  estima- 
ted in  England  to  be  equal  in  value  to  £12,784,808.     In  1843,  the 
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gield  of  the  platina  mines  was  71,680  ounces.  Sifver^  found  in 
iberia,  in  the  Altai,  and  the  mountains  near  Nertschink,  is  produced 
annually  to  the  average  amount  of  84,000  marks.  Of  copper,  found 
in  the  (Jral  and  Altai,  and  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  the  annual 
produce  is  86,000  quintals ;  of  lead,  dug  from  the  mines  of  Nerta- 
chink  and  Kholivano,  14,350  quintals ;  of  iron,  found  in  the  Ural, 
the  Altai,  Caucasus,  Valdai  Hills,  eta,  3,500,000  quintals.  The 
iron  mines  of  the  Ural  alone  employ  more  than  50,000  laborers. 
These  mountains  contain  also  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones ;  and  mercury,  zinc,  cobalt,  etc.,  are  found  in  Siberia. 
Salt  is  obtained  in  abundance,  both  from  mines  and  from  brine 
springs,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  government  of 
Taurida  furnishing  annually  about  300,000  tons.  The  Baltic  prov- 
inces, being  removed  some  distance  from  the  salt  mines,  they  import 
largely  from  England  and  Austria,  whence  the  article  can  be  more 
cheaply  transported  than  from  the  interior  and  southern  provinces  of 
Russia. 

Manufactures. — Since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  manufactures  have  been  favorite  objects  of  the 
government ;  and  they  have  advanced  with  astonishing  rapidity,  in 
both  respects,  under  die  reigns,  in  particular,  of  the  last  two  mon- 
archs,  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  In  certain  departments,  Russian 
manufactures  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country.  Russian 
leather,  for  example,  is  of  a  very  excellent  quality,  unequalled,  for 
book-binding,  by  any  elsewhere  manufactured;  and  no  attempts, 
hitherto  made  to  produce  it  in  other  countries,  have  succeeded, 
though  foreigners  have  engaged  in  the  business  in  Russia  itself,  in 
order  to  undertake  its  preparation  at  home.  Among  other  articles 
manufactured  in  the  empire,  which  are,  in  general,  better  than  those 
produced  in  other  countries,  may  be  mentioned  sail-cloth,  cordage  and 
canvass,  tick,  felt,  mats,  pot-ashes,  soap,  candles,  caviar,  (the  salted 
roe  of  sturgeons,)  isinglass,  and  spirits.  As  late  as  1788,  nearly 
all  the  cloth  used  in  clothhig  the  army  was  imported ;  it  is  now 
made  altogether  at  home ;  an  article  of  a  superior  quality  being 
manufactured  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere.  Vladimir, 
Moscow,  and  other  places,  are  noted  for  their  manufactories  of  linen ; 
Archangel  and  Orel,  for  those  of  sail-cloth  and  cordage ;  Moscow, 
for  those  of  silk ;  and  the  government  of  Vladimir,  for  those  of 
cotton.  There  were  engaged  in  the  latter  business  in  Vladimir,  in 
1828,  15,612  looms,  and  24,257  operatives ;  in  1839,  315  factories, 
and  83,655  operatives.  Glass  manufactories  are  established  in 
Petersburg,  Tula,  Twer,  and  elsewhere ;  single  plates  being  made  at 
the  former  place  worth  £600  each.  Besides  what  has  been  mentioned, 
there  are  manufactories  of  snuff  and  cigars,  soap,  paper,  earth^i- 
ware,  jewelry,  etc.,  in  Moscow,  Petersburg,  and  other  cities. 

Manufactures  are  carried  on  mainly  by  peasants,  who  are  the  ope- 
ratives. Peter  the  Great  set  the  example  of  employing  the  serfs, 
who  had  hitherto  only  cultivated  the  soil,  in  manufactories,  when  be 
established  factories  with  villages  of  workmen  attached.  In  the 
winter,  therefore,  the  noblemen  employ  their  bondsmen  in  this  way. 
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after  the  sammer  has  been  devoted  to  agriculture.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances, however,  agriculture,  being  less  profitable,  has  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  the  attention  of  the  peasantry  fixed  entirely  upon 
manufactures. 

Industry  is  almost  wholly  free  in  Russia,  there  being  no  internal 
monopolies  but  those  of  salt,  spirits,  and  playing  cards.  All  free 
persons  may  exercise  any  trade  or  profession  they  desire ;  and  even 
slaves,  on  the  permission  of  their  masters,  may  do  the  same.  Besides 
this,  in  all  the  univeraities,  since  1830,  lectures  have  been  instituted 
for  the  instruction  of  manufacturers  and  artisans  in  mechanics, 
chemistry,  etc,  and  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts.  ,  The 
progress  of  manufactures,  within  the  present  century,  is  indicat^  by 
the  fact,  that  Russia  now  imports  only  one-sixth  of  ner  supplies  from 
foreign  countries.  In  1812,  there  were  in  the  empire  2,332  manu- 
factories, and  119,093  operatives;  in  1835,  of  the  former,  6,045,  of 
the  latter,  279,673 ;  in  1839,  of  the  former,  6,855,  of  the  latter, 
412,931.  In  1843,  the  articles  manufactured  had  a  value  of  103 
millions  of  silver  rubles,  against  imports  to  the  value  of  18  mil- 
lions. In  the  same  year,  in  and  around  Moscow,*  the  chief  manu&o- 
turing  district  of  the  empire,  cotton  goods  were  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  20,163,174,  and  silks,  to  the  value  of  1,367,331  silver 
rubles. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  extensive,  and  is 
increasing  yearly.  The  principal  trading  ports  are  St.  Petersbui^ 
and  Riga,  on  the  Baltic ;  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea ;  Taganrok, 
on  the  Sea  of  Azov ;  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  Astrachan  and 
Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  Mos- 
cow is  the  chief  entrepot.  This  internal  trade  is  carried  on,  for  the 
most  part,  with  China,  (through  Kiacta,)  Independent  Tartary,  Per- 
sia and  Germany,  and  among  the  different  constituent  parts  of  the 
empire  itself.  The  fairs  of  Russia,  at  Irbit,  Kharkoff,  etc.,  are  at- 
tended by  numerous  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  and  are  world-re- 
nowned. The  value  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale  at  these  fairs,  in 
1839,  was  computed  at  353,894,722  rubles. 

Inland  commerce  is  much  facilitated  in  summer  by  the  numerous 
lakes,  rivers  and  canals,  of  the  country ;  and  in  winter,  by  the  snow,  over 
which  sleighs  travel  with  heavy  burdens  and  great  rapidity.  By  means 
of  the  canals  which  have  been  constructed,  the  White,  Black,  Caspian 
and  Baltic  seas,  have  been  brought  into  direct  communication. 
One  set  of  canals  unites  the  Caspian  with  the  Baltic ;  another,  the 
Caspian  with  the  White  Sea;  another,  the  Black  with  the  Baltic; 
and  between  all  these  systems  of  canals  a  direct  cross-connection  has 
been  established.  Few  countries  have  so  extensive  an  internal  navi- 
gation. Goods  put  on  board  a  boat  in  St.  Petersburg  are  conveyed 
to  Astrachan,  and  the  converse,  without  being  landed.  Along  this 
route  the  furs  and  iron  of  Siberia  are  transported  to  the  port  of 
Petersburg.  There  are  few  regularly-constructed  roads  in  the  coun- 
try. The  chief  is  that  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  (500  miles 
long,)  which  is  macadamized,  and  kept  in  constant  repair,  throughout 
its  entire  length.     It  is  now  traversed  by  a  rail-road,  the  recent  opening 
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of  which  is  just  anDOunced  by  the  newspapers.  The  prevalence  of 
frosty  howeyer,  at  which  time  sleighs  are  used,  makes  the  want  of 
roads  less  sensibly  felt. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Russia,  are  tallow,  grain, 
hemp,  flax,  timber,  linseed  and  hempseed ;  potashes,  bristles,  hemp- 
seed  oil,  candles,  soap,  furs,  leather ;  fox,  hare,  and  squirrel  skins  ; 
canvass  and  coarse  linen ;  wool,  cordage,  caviar,  wax,  isinglass,  tar, 
iron,  copper,  etc  In  1843,  tbe  exports  amounted,  in  value,  to 
82,565,600  silver  rubles ;  the  furs  alone  being  reckoned  at  2,205,000 
rubles.  The  present  average  value  of  the  annual  exports  is  reckoned  mX 
£28,120,000.  The  chief  imports  of  the  country  are,  sugar,  cotton  a&d 
yam ;  cofiee,  dye-stufis,  woolens,  oils,  spices,  wine,  salt,  tea,  lead, 
tin,  coal,  fine  linen,  etc.  Their  value,  in  1843,  was  75,028,399 
rubles.  At  the  present  time,  they  amount  annually,  on  an  average, 
to  £22,000,000. 

None  but  native  Eussians  are  allowed  to  engage  in  the  internal 
trade  of  the  empire ;  a  foreigner,  therefore,  who  imports  goods  into 
the  country,  must  sell  them  in  the  port  at  which  they  arrive,  and 
only  to  native  Russians.  Every  native  carrying  on  trade,  must  be 
a  burgher.  Every  burgher  is  either  a  townsman,  having  property  in 
the  city,  or  a  member  of  a  guild.  There  are  three  guilds :  each 
member  of  the  first  possessing  from  10,000  to  50,000  rubles;  of 
the  second,  from  5,000  to  10,000  ;  of  the  third,  from  1,000  to  5,000. 
Every  member  of  a  guild  is  taxed  1}  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  his 
declared  capital.  Only  members  of  the  first  guild  can  engage  in 
foreign  trade.  Those  of  the  second  are  confined  to  inland  trade ; 
those  of  the  third  are  shop-keepers  and  petty  dealers.  Foreign  mer- 
chants, called  guests,  who  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  dty  regis, 
ter,  have  privileges  nearly  the  same  as  members  of  the  first  guild. 

Government. — ^The  government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  will  of  the  emperor  has  no  limit  opposed  to  it  by  law ;  and,  ao- 
cording  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  government,  all  power 
emanates  from  him,  and  all  questions  must  be  referred,  at  last,  to  his 
decision.  He  is  the  head  of  the  state  and  of  the  church,  bearing  the 
title,  ''  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias."  Yet,  though  absolute,  tiie  will 
of  the  monarch  is  not  wholly  uncontrolled ;  for  he  cannot  violate, 
with  impunity,  established  customs,  or  the  recognized  privileges  of 
certain  classes ;  nor  can  he,  with  safety,  run  counter  to  the  fixed 
prejudices  of  the  people.  The  limits  of  his  authority  are  practioally 
recognized,  and  conformed  to  by  the  sovereign,  though  no  law  exists 
defining  its  extent.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Peter,  the  monarchs  of 
Russia  have  been  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  administration  of  the 
government  to  a  regular  system  ;  and  to  render  it  independent,  as 
far  as  might  be,  of  the  caprices  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  In  1811, 
indeed,  Alexander  expressly  declared  that  the  law  is  superior  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  conferred  upon  the  Senate  the  right  of  remonstrating 
gainst  what  they  might  think  an  illegal  ukase,  fimperial  decree.) 
This  power,  however,  considering  the  manner  in  wnich  the  Senate  is 
constituted,  would  impose  but  a  feeble  check  upon  Uie  administration 
of  a  monarch  disposed  to  be  tyrannical. 
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Upon  the  whole,  taking  into  account  the  condition  of  the  empire, 
it  hardly  admits  of  being  made  a  question  whether  an  absolute  go- 
yemment,  especially  if  administered  as  the  present  is,  be  not  that 
which  is  best  adapted  to  Russian  necessities.  Were  not  the  monarch 
absolute,  the  nobles  would  have  the  controlling  influence  in  the  state, 
and  Russia  would  exhibit,  but  on  a  large  scale,  the  pitiable  spectacle 
which  Poland  presented,  for  two  hundred  years,  to  the  eyes  of 
civilized  Europe.  The  interests  of  the  lower  classes,  as  matters 
have  stood  for  many  years  in  Russia,  and  those  of  the  autocrat,  are 
nearly  identical.  The  emperors  have  seen  this,  and,  accordingly, 
they  have,  from  Peter  downwards,  done  all  in  their  power  to  elevate 
and  prepare  for  final  emancipation  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  for  many  centuries  in  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  slavery.  In 
the  work  of  improving  this  mass  of  the  nation,  the  government  has 
pursued  a  steady  policy,  proceeding,  meanwhile,  as  rapidly  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  admit  The  care  of  the  Russian 
sovereign  for  his  people  is  well  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the 
reigning  emperor  Nicholas,  of  whom,  and  the  government  in  general, 
Jerrmann*  who  traveled  very  recently  in  me  country,  remarks : 
"  The  rights  of  man  are  trampled  under  foot  in  Russia  !  Who  denies 
it  ?  A  nation,  still  semi-barbarous,  is  subjected  to  a  semi-barbarous 
rule !  Perfectiy  true.  Laws  unworthy  of  the  name  still  exist  there, 
as  well  as  classes  of  men  degraded  below  the  proper  dignity  of  man. 
All  this  is  matter  of  fact ;  but  the  profound  genius  of  the  Emperor, 
who  discerns  all  this,  his  restless  striving  to  remedy  these  evils,  to 
reconcile  these  incongruities,  that  stamps  nim  in  my  eyes,  not  only  as 
a  great  sovereign,  but  also  as  a  true  friend  to  the  people."  And, 
again,  after  enumerating  in  part  what  the  Emperor  has  done,  and  is 
still  doing,  for  the  true  freedom  of  his  subjects,  Jerrmann  concludes 
his  estimate  of  Nicholas  in  the  following  words :  "  What  I  have  here 
^  brought  forward  must  surely  suffice  to  place  him,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  imprejudiced  person,  in  the  light  of  a  real  lover  of  his  people. 
That  his  care  has  created  a  paradise,  that  no  highly  criminal  abuse  of 
power,  no  shameful  neglect,  prevails  in  the  departments  of  justice  and 
police,  it  is  hoped  no  reflecting  reader  will  infer  from  this  exposition 
of  facts.  But  the  still  existing  abuses  alter  nothing  in  my  view  of  the 
Emperor's  character,  of  his  assiduous  efforts  to  raise  his  nation  out  of 
the  deep  slough  in  which  it  still  is  partly  sunk,  of  his  efficacious  en- 
deavors to  elevate  his  people  to  a  knowledge  and  use  of  their  rights 
as  men,  alter  nothing  in  my  profound  persuasion  that  Czar  Nicholas 
I.  is  the  true  father  of  his  country."  This  is  high  praise,  and  sounds 
like  flattery  to  republican  ears  ;  but  the  opinion  so  warmly  expressed 
by  Jerrmann  coincides  with  that  of  other  observant  and  well-informed 
travelers  in  Russia,  and  seems  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  labor  performed  by  the  Emperor  in  administering  the  govern- 
ment is  very  great,  and  leaves  room  for  but  little  respite.    He  is 

•UnpoUtiBche  Bilder  ans  8t  Petersbnrg ;  Skizzen  nach  dcm  L^ben  ffezeichnet,  t<» 
Sdoard  Jemnann:  Bertin  and  London,  1851.— This  work  is  re-newed  fa  Blackwood's 
Edinbiirgh  Magazine,  for  Augoat,  1S51 ;  firom  which  the  extracts  in  the  text  sre  takes. 
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assisted  in  the  public  business  by  various  counciU  or  colleges.  Of 
these,  one  college  is  called  the  "  imperial  Council  of  the  Emperor," 
which  has  superintendence  of  matters  connected  with  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire.  Another  of  these  colleges  is  known  as 
the  "  Senate,"  whose  members  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and 
which  is  the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  empire,  controlling  all  in- 
ferior tribunals.  It  examines,  also,  into  the  state  of  the  public  revenue 
and  expenditure,  inquires  into  public  abuses,  appoints  to  various 
offices,  and  may  remonstrate  against  imperial  edicts,  if  contrary  to 
law.  A  third  college  is  the  "  Holy  Synod,"  which,  composed  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  superintends  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  but  its 
decisions  must  be  formally  approved  by  the  sovereign.  A  fourth 
college  is  the  "  Committee  of  Ministers,"  eleven  in  number ;  one  of 
finance,  another  of  justice,  etc.,  who  report  directly  to  the  Emperor, 
or  to  his  chancellor,  who  possesses  all  die  executive  authority  in  mat- 
ters submitted  to  the  Committee. 

As  the  government  has,  in  general,  suffered  conquered  provinces 
to  retain  their  own  laws  and  customs,  the  local  administration  is 
not  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  it  agrees  in  all  in 
the  following  particulars :  The  whole  empire  is  divided  into  vice- 
royalties,  governments,  and  circles.  Each  vice-royalty  is  governed 
by  a  viceroy,  who  represents  the  Emperor,  and  to  him  are  subordi- 
nate all  other  officers  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  even 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  subject  to  his  revision.  In  each  go- 
vernment there  is  a  governor,  who  represents  the  Czar,  a  council  of 
finance,  a  college  of  general  provision,  and  a  college  of  medicine. 
Each  circle  has  its  appropriate  functionaries  ;  and  each  town  has  a 
municipal  body,  elected  by  its  inhabitants. 

The  judicial  system  of  Russia  is  very  complicated.  Appeals  lie 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Senate. 
All  the  provincial  tribunals  are  composed  in  part  of  functionaries 
chosen  by  the  people ;  it  being  a  principle  of  Russian  law,  that,  in 
every  court,  a  portion  of  the  judges  should  belong  to  the  same  class 
as  he  whose  case  is  on  trial,  and  that  these  should  be  elected  by  his 
peers.  The  judges,  however,  owe  their  situation  to  favor,  being  re- 
movable at  pleasure ;  and,  as  their  salaries  are  low,  they  are  tempted 
to  corrupt,  and  sometimes  are  actually  guilty  of  corrupting  or  im- 
peding justice  for  a  bribe.  But  the  abuses  which  once  prevailed  in 
this  respect  are  now  comparatively  rare.* 

The  police  of  the  empire  is  efficient,  particularly  in  the  larger 
towns.     Crime  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  property  is  as 


•  Erman,  in  his  "  Travek  in  Siberia,"  publiBhed  in  1850,  by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Phila- 
delphia, has  the  following  interesting  notice  respecting  the  exterior  appearance  of  a 
Russian  court  of  justice :  "  The  halls  in  which  the  district  conrt  of  Doipat  dispatches 
basiness  form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  outward  and  yisible  character  of  the  apartments 
generally  ^ven  up  in  Germany  to  the  same  purposes.  The  darkness  and  chiU  of  our 
courts  of  justice  were  not  long  aco  proverbial;  while  in  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  care 
seems  to  be  taken  to  give  the  triounals  an  agreeable  aspect.  The  large  rooms  are  wcU 
lighted,  kept  perfectly  clean,  and,  to  some  extent,  handsomely  decorated.  The  judge* 
and  others  employed  in  the  courts  bestow  as  much  attention  on  their  dress  as  military  men 
60  among  ua." 
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well  protected  as  under  any  other  goyemment.  The  punish^ 
ments  at  present  in  use  in  Russia,  are,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  oflfeuce  committed,  money  lines,  restitution,  church  penitence, 
loss  of  office,  forfeiture  of  privileges  and  of  honor,  corporal  chastise- 
ments of  various  degrees,  banishment  to  Siberia,  accompanied,  in 
grave  offences,  by  labor  in  the  mines  or  manufactories,  and  capital 
punishment,  in  cases  of  high  treason.  For  fifty  years,  after  the 
execution  of  the  Cossack  rebel,  Pugatschef,  (1775,)  no  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  in  Russia.  At  present,  capital  punishment  is 
generally  superseded  by  scoui^ing  with  the  knout,  and  labor  for 
life  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  In  this  latter  case,  the  nostrils  of 
the  criminals  used  to  be  slit  and  their  foreheads  branded,  pre- 
vious to  their  banishment,  until  Alexander  prohibited  the  practice. 
Torture  was  once  universal  in  the  empire,  and  might  be  inflicted 
at  the  discretion  of  all  superior  justices ;  but  it  was  abolished  by  Ka- 
tiiarine,  contrary  to  the  wishes,  and  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  in  its  favor.  Banishment  to  Siberia  was  commenced  upon  a 
regular  plan  in  1754,  by  Elizabeth  ;  which  j^an  was  much  improved 
in  1819,  and  still  further  in  1840.  The  yearly  average  of  convicts 
transported,  up  to  1818,  was  2,500.  In  1823,  a  ukase  was  issued 
commanding  all  vagrants,  who  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  labor 
in  the  fortresses,  to  be  henceforth  transported.  From  that  time  to 
1829,  10,067  convicts  were  annually  sent  to  Siberia.  Of  this  num- 
ber, one-tenth  consisted  of  women,  and  only  one-seventh  was  con- 
demned to  hard  labor.  These  convicts  are  well  provided  for  by  the 
government.  Even  those  condemned  to  hard  labor,  on  account  of 
murder,  burglary,  highway  robbery,' or  treason,  are  allowed,  after 
five  or  six  years,  if  they  conduct  themselves  properly,  to  begin  life 
again  in  Siberia,  where  land,  building  materials,  and  implements 
of  husbandry  are  furnished  them  by  the  government.  Sentence  of 
banishment  is  rendered  more  rigorous  by  condemnation  to  civil 
death,  in  which  case  a  convict's  family  is  not  permitted  to  accompany 
him  in  his  exile,  and  he  is  allowed  neither  to  write  nor  to  receive 
letters.* 

Classification  of  the  People.  The  people  of  Russia  are  divided 
into  four  classes  :  1st,  the  nobility ;  2d,  the  clergy ;  3d,  the  citizens ; 
4th,  the  peasants.  1st.  The  Nobility  Are  subdivided  into  two  classes, 
hereditary  and  personal  Previous  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  nobles  were  all  such  by  descent,  being  either  the  descendants  of 


•The  tnvms  in  which  the  Siberian  exiles  or  eolonUtt  (for  such  they  are,  in  fact)  reside 
after  transportation,  are  osually  established  in  valleys,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  which 
fish  are  aoundant,  and  in  the  midst  of  forests.  They  may  be  compared,  wc  are  assured. 
by  ffood  aathority,  with  the  finest  villages  of  western  Europe,  in  respect  to  elegance  and 
■ohdity  of  construction,  and  regularity  of  plan  and  cleanliness.  The  houses  are  built  of 
wood,  with  a  handsome  front,  well  enclosed,  having  each  four  large  rooms,  a  spacious 
court,  two  stables  and  two  storehouses.  Each  house  is  inhabited  by  four  exiles.  Every- 
thing they  need  for  carrying  on  arricxdture,  is  furnished  by  the  government ;  and,  on 
startmg  out,  they  are  provided  with  new  clothing,  for  both  winter  and  summer,  at  the 
public  expense.  On  their  march,  olso,  they  are  kindly  treated.  In  the  colonies,  except 
m  certain  aggravated  casee,  there  ia  no  separation,  unless  •  voluntary  one,  from  rdativw 
and  friends. 
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the  ancient  petty  princes  of  die  countiy,  or  of  lords  possessed  of 
large  estates.  These  nol>le8  held,  exclusively,  all  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument ;  and  were  opposed  to  Peter's  project  of  regenerating  his 
country.  To  counteract  their  influence,  that  monarch  created  a  new 
class  of  personal  nobility,  who  enjoyed  the  rank  during  life ;  and  he 
made  provision  for  perpetuating  this  class.  This  order  still  exists ; 
and  the  rank  is  conferred  upon  £e  higher  classes  of  the  clergy  and 
citizens,  and  upon  the  civil  and  military  public  officers,  on  the  ground 
of  personal  merit,  or  for  services  rendered  to  the  state.  In  1836,  the 
hereditary  nobility  of  the  empire  numbered  538,160,  and  the  per- 
sonal, 153,195  individuals.  In  Russia  Proper  the  nobles  are  not  nu- 
merous ;  but  there  were,  in  1837,  283,420  in  Poland  alone,  not 
reckoning  those  living  in  the  provinces  acquired  from  that  country 
before  its  annexation  to  Russia.  The  titles  of  the  nobility  are 
prince,  coimt,  and  baron,  the  former  titles  being  no  longer  used. 
The  nobles  have  many  privileges :  they  are  exempted  from  corporal 
punishment,  from  the  capitation-tax,  &c.,  and  are  not  obliged  to  serve 
in  the  army,  though  many  do  so  fi'om  choice,  as  precedence  is  de- 
termined in  Russia,  not  by  birth,  but  by  military  rank.  Nobles, 
however,  must  furnish  recruits  to  the  army,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  vassals.  Every  member  of  a  noble  family  is  a  noble ;  and, 
on  his  death,  his  property  is  divided,  not,  however,  equally  among 
all  his  children.  If  his  estate  be  confiscated,  it  goes,  not  to  the  go- 
vernment, but  to  his  &mily  ;  and,  besides  this,  the  nobles  enjoy  other 
important  privileges.  The  nobility  are  waited  upon  in  their  houaee 
by  numerous  vassals ;  and  some  of  the  leading  men  among  them 
have,  of  late  years,  engaged  extensively  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, in  which  their  serfs  are  employed  with  much  success. 
They  are,  as  a  class,  polite  and  hospitable,  well  educated,  and  even 
highly  accomplished,  many  of  them  speaking  French  and  German 
with  correctness  and  facility.  Since  the  invasion  and  defeat  of  Na- 
poleon, it  has  been  fashionable  for  the  nobles  to  make  extensive 
tours  in  the  western  and  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe ;  during 
which  they  have  acquired  more  liberal  political  views,  and  have 
adopted  a  wiser  and  more  humane  policy  tmui  was  previously  pursued 
in  the  management  of  their  estates. 

2.  The  Clergy  comprised,  in  all,  a  few  years  since,  274,000  indivi> 
duals,  of  whom  254,000  belonged  to  the  established  church.  Hiey 
are  exempted  from  direct  taxation,  from  corporal  punishment,  and 
may  acquire  all  kinds  of  property.  The  clergy  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  secular  and  the  regtilar.  Their  stipends  are  so  small,  that 
they  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  people  of  their  diarge. 
The  highest  dignitary  of  the  church,  the  senior  metropolitan,  receives 
only  £600  or  £700  a  year ;  and  the  salary  of  the  next  highest,  an 
abbot,  is  usually  not  more  than  £40  or  £50  a  year.  The  state  of 
learning  among  them  is,  in  general,  depressed,  and  they  lack  refine- 
ment. Orders  and  other  honors  are  conferred  upon  the  regular 
clergy,  which  consist  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  amonc 
whom  the  more  honorable  stations  are  generally  filled  by  men  educated 
for  the  purpose  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  Of  the  secular  dei^, 
nearly  all  are  the  sons  of  clergymen. 
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8.  The  Citieens  compiiBe  the  class  intermediate  between  the  dergj 
and  the  peasants.  It  numbers  about  4,500,000  persons,  who  are  de- 
soribed  as  ''  freemen,  all  tJiose  who,  being  neither  gentlemen  nor 
peasants,  follow  the  arts  and  sciences,  navigation,  commerce,  or  exer- 
cise trade.''  In  it  is  comprised,  also,  ^'  all  who,  bom  of  plebeian 
parents,  shall  have  been  brought  up  in  schools  or  places  of  education, 
religious  or  otherwise,"  founded  bj  the  govemm^t;  and  also, 
"  the  children  of  officers  and  of  the  secretaries  to  the  chanoerj." 
The  distribution  of  the  merchants,  who  belong  to  this  dass,  into 
guilds,  has  already  been  noticed.  Merchants  do  not  paj  a  poll-tax ; 
and  some  of  tliem  are  not  subject  to  enrollment  in  the  army  or  navy. 
They  possess,  also,  other  privileges,  some  of  which  are  not  enjoyed 
by  the  burghers,  though  the  latter  belong  to  the  same  class. 

4.  The  Peasants  are  divided  into  freeholders^  small  ftmners,  peas- 
a$Us  of  the  crown,  and  bondsmen,  whose  relative  numbers  have  been 
stated  above,  and  who  constitute,  altogether,  nearly  40,000,000  of  the 
population  of  Russia.  The  peasants  belonging  to  the  crown  may  be 
considered  as  personally  free  men ;  and  the  reigning  Emperor  has 
made  provision  for  the  gradual  emandpadon  of  the  bondsmm,  or 
peasants  of  the  nobility.  The  condition  of  the  Russian  bondsmen  is 
Detter  than  might,  at  first  view,  be  supposed.  They  are,  in  general, 
kindly  treated,  and  seldom,  or  never,  sufier  from  want,  as  many  free- 
men do.  Their  necessities  are  all  supplied ;  in  sickness  and  old  age 
they  are  sure  of  attention ;  and  in  many  instances  they  have  ample 
opportunity  afforded  them  for  earning  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
their  freedom.  Of  these  bondsmen  some  nobles  own  great  numbers ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  richer  the  master,  the  better  is  the  condition  of  the 
bondsman.  Count  Scheremitiev,  for  example,  owns  more  than 
100,000.  The  nobles  pay  a  tax  to  the  government  on  thdr  slaves 
(about  four  rubles  a  male)  ;  while  they,  in  their  turn,  pay  a  certain 
amount  to  their  masters,  either  in  money,  or  produce,  or  labor.  Le- 
gally, however,  the  mitster  has  the  right,  if  he  choose  to  exerdse  it, 
to  all  the  time  and  labor  of  his  bondsman.  He,  however,  contents 
himself,  in  most  instances,  with  a  stipulated  portion,  and  allows  his 
slaves  to  make  use  of  the  rest  for  their  own  benefit.  Some  of  these 
bondsmen  have  become,  in  consequence,  exceedingly  rich ;  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  dties  inhabiting  sumptuous  mansions  and  riding  in  ele- 
gant carriages.  A  slave  planned  and  built  the  most  magnificent 
diurch  in  St.  Petersburg.  Runaway  bondsmen  are  subjected  to  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labor ;  for  other  offences,  masters  may  punish 
corporally,  but  not  with  cruelty.  To  take  the  life  of  a  bonasman, 
however,  is  death  according  to  the  law. 

The  peasants  are  of  the  middle  stature,  have  hardy  constitutions, 
and  are  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  ''  Their  houses,"  says  the 
Rev.  W.  Venables,  ("  Domestic  Scenes  in  Russia,")  "  are,  in  general, 
extremely  warm  and  substantial ;  they  are  built  for  the  most  part  of 
unsquared  logs  of  deal,  laid  one  upon  another,  and  firmly  secured 
at  the  comers  where  the  ends  of  the  timbers  cross,  and  are  hollowed 
out  so  as  to  receive  and  hold  one  another ;  they  are  also  fastened 
together  by  wooden  pins  and  uprights  in  the  interior.  The  four  cor- 
ners are  supported  upon  large  stones,  or  roots  of  trees,  so  that  there 
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is  a  current  of  air  under  the  stones  to  preserve  the  timber  frdm 
damp ;  in  the  winter,  earth  is  piled  up  all  around  to  exclude  the  cold ; 
the  interstices  between  the  logs  are  stuffed  with  moss  and  clay,  so 
that  no  rain  can  enter.  The  windows  are  very  small,  and  are  fre* 
quently  cut  out  of  the  wooden  wall  after  it  is  finished.  In  the 
centre  of  the  house  is  a  stove,  called  a  peech^  {pechka,)  which  heats 
the  cottage  to  an  almost  unbearable  degree ;  the  warmth,  however, 
which  a  Russian  peasant  loves  to  enjoy  within  doors,  is  proportioned 
to  tl^e  cold  which  he  is  required  to  support  without ;  his  bed  is  the 
top  of  his  peech  ;  and  when  he  enters  his  house  in  the  winter,  pierced 
with  cold,  he  throws  off  his  sheep-skin  coat,  stretches  himself  on  his 
stove,  and  is  thoroughly  warmed  in  a  few  minutes.  Baron  Harl- 
hausen,  speaking  of  the  villages  he  passed  between  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  says,  that  ^Hhe  arrangement  of  the  habitations  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  ornamented,  testify  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
habitants." He  thus  continues  his  pleasing  description  :  '*  The  vil- 
lages cx)nsist  of  a  single  street,  with  the  houses  detached,  or  some- 
times placed  two  and  two,  wiUi  a  small  court  on  each  side.  Hie 
side  of  the  house  is  turned  towards  the  street,  and  this  alone  is  or- 
namented. The  entrance  is  on  the  court,  and  a  little  staircase  leads 
up  to  the  abode  of  the  family ;  for  the  Russian  peasant  always,  if 
possible,  leaves  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  feet  high  on  the  ground  floor 
for  the  cattle.  The  best  room,  generally  lit  by  three  windows,  oo» 
cupies  all  the  side  next  the  street,  and  above  this  is  oflen  found  a 
little  room  with  a  window  opening  on  a  balcony,  which  is  usually 
the  bedroom  of  the  young  girls  of  the  family,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Terema,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  popular  songs  as  a  place 
of  poetical  mystery.  Behind  the  house  are  various  offices — the 
stable,  the  shed  for  cattle,  the  storehouse  for  flour,  and  the'  bath.* 
The  depots  for  com  usually  stand  all  together  in  a  cone  at  the  en- 

*  The  use  of  tbe  vapor  bath  ia  very  common  in  Rnasia,  being  esteemed  not  alaxory, 
bat  a  necessary ;  and  public  baths  are  met  with  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  even 
at  the  Biations  where  the  convicts  stop  at  night  when  on  iheir  way  to  Siberia.  To  these 
establishmeats  resort  all  classes,  the  beggar,  the  peasant,  the  artisan  and  tbe  nobleman, 
and  enjoy,  without  expense,  the  luxuiT  of  a  sweating  bath.  The  mode  of  taking  such  a 
bath  is  thus  described  in  a  number  of  the  Scientific  Afneriean^  for  1849  :  *'  The  method 
as  pursued  by  them  to  produce  the  vapor  bath  is  simply  by  throwing  water  on  red  hot 
stones  in  a  close  room,  which  raises  the  heat  to  from  ISO"  to  \%H'*t  makmg,  when  at  168%  a 
heat  capable  of  melting  wax,  and  onl^  12°  below  that  for  boiling  spirits  of  wine.  In  this 
tremendous  and  excessive  heat,  which  on  an  American  would  produce  suflbcation,  die 
Russian  enjoys  what  to  him  is  a  comfortable  luxury  of  the  vapor  bath ;  which  shows  dearly 
the  wonderful  force  of  habit  among  mankind.  In  these  bath-houses  are  constructed 
benches,  on  which  they  lie  naked,  and  continue  in  a  profuse  sweat  for  tbe  lapse  of  one.  and 
sometimes  two  hours,  occasionally  washing  or  pouring  over  their  bodies  warm  or  ookl 
water.  During  the  sweating  stage,  the  booj^  is  weU  nibbed  or  gendy  whipjped  withkaify 
branches  of  the  birch  tree  to  promote  perspiration  by  opening  the  pores  ol  the  skin.  A 
Russian  thinks  nothing  of  rushing  from  the  bal^-room  dissolved  in  swea^  and  jumping 
into  the  cold  and  chilling  waters  of  an  adjacent  river ;  or  during  die  most  piercing  oood  to 
which  his  country  is  liable  in  winter,  to  roll  himself  in  the  snow;  and  this  wiraovt  tke 
iliffhtest  iojary.  On  the  contrary,  he  derives  many  advantages  from  these  budden  changes 
and  abrupt  exposures ;  because  by  diem  he  always  hardens  his  consdtntion  to  all  the  se- 
verities of  a  climate  whose  colds  and  snows  seem  to  paralyze  the  face  of  nature.  Rbemi- 
atisms  are  seldom  known  in  Russia ;  which  is  certainly  oviing  to  their  habit  of  thus  tak- 
ing the  vapor  bath.  The  great  and  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  seems  to  us  vei^ 
danserous  and  unnatural ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  Russians  owe  their  longevity,  ibev 
healthy  and  robust  constitutions,  their  exemption  from  certain  mortal  diseases,  and  their 
cheer6il  and  vivacious  tempers,  to  these  baths  and  their  general  temperate  naodes  of  living. 
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trance  of  the  village,  and  are  well  defended  from  fire.  At  the  end 
of  the  court  yard  is  a  little  gate  leading  to  a  meadow,  or  a  kitchen 
garden,  but  fruit  trees  are  very  rare.  The  richer  peasants  paint  their 
houses  outside,  the  &vorite  colors  being  green  for  the  wals  and  red 
for  the  roofs.  But  many  show  merely  rough  wood,  darkened  by  the 
effect  of  time.  *  *  *  •  The  ornaments  and  covering  of  the 
roof,  the  galleries,  and  the  staircases,  remind  the  traveler  of  the 
Swiss  ohal6ts,  but  the  interior  is  entirely  different.  The  Baron  de- 
scribes the  interior  of  one  of  the  cottages  which  he  and  his  party  en- 
tered, as  clean  and  spacious,  the  walls  being  smoothly  planed  and  the 
floor,  which  had  first  been  washed,  strewed  with  fine  twigs.  "  In  one 
of  the  corners,"  says  he,  "  were  seen  images  of  saints,  with  lamps 
burning  beneath  them  ;  benches  were  fixed  along  the  walls,  and  there 
were  six  rush-bottomed  chairs.  By  the  side  of  a  very  old  table 
was  another  of  quite  modern  appearance,  with  a  cover,  and  support- 
ing a  porcelain  tea-service.  The  engravings  hung  on  the  walls 
showed  the  same  confusion ;  there  were  legends  of  saints,  in  the  na- 
tional taste,  mingled  with  others  of  most  incongruous  subjects ;  tales 
and  fables,  with  explanations  in  prose  and  verse  beneath;  and 
amongst  these  chef  ctceuvres,  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  between  the 
Enaperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas." 

The  dress  of  the  peasants  is  well  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 
"  Their  costume  in  winter,"  says  Harlhauseny  "  is  a  short  pelisse  of 
sheepskin ;  in  sutnmer,  a  caflan  of  coarse  gray,  or,  for  the  richer, 
deep  blue  cloth,  confined  by  a  broad  belt  of  some  gray  color,  and  a 
felt  hat  ornamented  by  a  riband  and  metal  buckle ;   the  jaunty 
yamschik  (postilion^  will  even  add  a  rose,  a  peacock's  feather,  or 
some  ornament  of  tnat  sort.     Their  trowsers  are  worn  very  wide, 
and  are  tuclied  into  the  boots ;  but  in  summer  the  boots  are  oflen 
replaced  by  sandals,  made]  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  fastened  by 
thongs  to  the  leg,  which,  as  well  as  the  foot,  is  enveloped  in  a  fold  of 
linen  which  serves  for  a  stocking.     The  shirts  worn  by  the  Russian 
peasantry  were  formerly  of  linen,  but  they  are  now  mostly  cotton, 
and  dyed  red, — ^for  with  the  common  people,  the  words  red  and 
beautiful  are  identical  and  synonymous.     Ihe  principal  garment  of 
the  women  is  a  long  robe  of  woollen,  cotton,  or  sometimes  silk,  fast- 
ened round  the  waist  by  a  colored  girdle ;  and  in  winter  they  wear 
over  it  a  short  pelisse,  which  bears  the  name  of  douchegreska^  that  is 
to  say,  warmer  of  the  soul."    The  holiday  dresses  of  tbe  women  are 
sometimes  quite  elegant.     The  Baron  saw  the  holiday  costume  of  the 
wife  of  the  peasant,  the  furniture  of  whose  house  has  been  described. 
He  speaks  of  the  petticoat  and  jacket  as  made  of  beautiful  white  silk 
stuflT,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  as  having  cost  more  than  500  silver 
rubles  (about  $400.)    The  husband  of  this  woman,  as  well  as  her- 
self was  a  bond-servant,  belonging  to  Prince  Saltikoff.    The  food  of 
the  peasant  is  rye  bread,  his  chief  sustenance,  sour  cabbage  soup, 
salted  cucumbers,  eggs,  salt  fish,  bacon,  lard,  mushrooms,  and  onions. 
His  favorite  dish  is  a  mixture  of  meat  and  rye  flour  seasoned  with 
onions  and  garlic.     Of  meat  he  eats  but  little.     His  common  drink  is 
quas,  a  fermented  liquor  made  by  pouripg  hot  water  on  rye  or  barley 
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meal.  Besides  this,  he  drinks*  tea,  mead,  and  spiritous  liqaors,  tkt 
consumption  of  the  latter  in  the  empire  amounting  annuallj  to  more 
than  80,000,000  gallons. 

The  peasant  is  religious  in  his  way,  and  yery  superstitiouB.  His 
faults  and  vices  are  c^efly  those  incident  to  the  condition  of  a  bonds- 
man. His  virtues  decidedly  preponderate.  He  has  great  powers  <A 
endurance,  and  evinces  a  wondeiful  aptness  in  receiving  and  profit- 
ing by  instruction.  His  versatility  is  really  surprising.  "  He  wiU," 
says  Venables,  *'  plough  to-day,  weave  to-morrow,  help  to  build  a  house 
the  third  day,  and  the  fourth,  if  his  master  need  an  extra  coachman, 
he  will  mount  the  box,  and  drive  four  horses  abreast  as  if  it  were  his 
daily  occupation.  None  of  these  operations,  except,  perhaps,  the  last, 
will  be  as  well  performed  as  in  a  country  where  the  division  of  labor 
is  more  thoroughly  understood.  They  will  all,  however,  be  suffid* 
ently  well  done  to  *  serve  the  tum^  a  favorite  phrase  in  Russia.  Tbe 
people  are  very  ingenious,  but  perseverance  is  wanting ;  and  though 
they  carry  many  arts  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  Siey  genendly 
stop  short  of  perfection.** 

The  Army. — ^The  regular  army  of  Russia  was  first  formed  by 
Peter  the  great;  and,  at  his  death,  it  numbered  110,000  men,  in 
good  discipline.  By  each  successive  sovereign  of  Russia  the  army 
has  been  improved  and  augmented,  particularly  by  Alexander  and 
Nicholas.  Its  discipline  and  organization  are  now  remarkably  com- 
plete. Recruits  are  taken  from  among  the  peasants  and  artisans,  all 
of  whom  are  liable  to  compulsory  service.  The  ordinary  levies  are 
about  two  in  every  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  A  peasant,  on  being 
enlisted,  is,  at  once,  with  his  family,  released  from  bondage ;  and, 
after  a  service  of  eight  years,  may  retire  from  the  army  and  pursue 
the  avocations  of  a  free  man.  Fbrmerly,  the  term  of  service  was 
twenty  years ;  but  it  has  been  wisely  and  humanely  shortened  by 
Nicholas.  At  the  present  time,  the  army  numbers  not  less  than 
1,000,000  men,  divided  into  six  bodies ;  (a.)  the  great  movable 
European  Army  of  Occupation^  consisting  or  465,720  men  and  1,200 
pieces  of  ordnance ;  (b.)  the  European  Army  of  Reserve^  202,480  men, 
and  472  pieces  of  artillery ;  (c.)  the  Caucasian  Army,  150,167  men, 
and  302  cannon ;  (d.)  the  Army  of  Finland,  16,000  men,  and  16 
cannon ;  (e.)  the  Army  of  Orenburg,  64,000  men,  and  16  cannon  ; 
(f.)  the  Army  of  Siberia,  1 6,000  men,  and  16  pieces  of  ordnance.  Be* 
sides  these  troops,  there  are  several  r^ular  corps  of  Cossacks, 
amounting  to  50,000  men ;  and  other  irregular  Cossadc  troops,  who 
guard  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 

Russia,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  is  able  to  send  into  the  field,  aA 
any  moment,  even  beyond  its  own  bounds,  800,000  troops  well  sup- 
plied with  artillery.  These  troops,  though  not  as  active  and  intelli- 
gent, perhaps,  as  those  of  England  and  France,  possess,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  the  two  chief  quaJities  of  a  soldier, — ^implicit  obedience 
and  indomitable  courage.  They  hesitate  not  to  undertake  any  en- 
terprise, however  desperate ;  and  perhaps  no  troops  in  the  world  can 
equal  them  in  fortitude  under  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations. 
In  their  own  country,  they  are  invincible ;  and  abroad,  mider  com* 
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petent  officers,  they  are  at  least  equal  to  the  best  soldiers  which 
western  Europe  has  produced. 

Of  late  years,  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  become  officers  in 
the  army,  has  received  particular  attention.  The  principal  institu- 
tion founded  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  Oorps  des  Cadets  at  Peters- 
burg, in.  which  are  about  1,000  pupils.  There  are  also  schools  for 
cadets  at  Moscow,  Woronesch,  Polotsk,  Tula,  Tamboff,  and  other 

f  laces.  The  pupils  of  all  these  institutions  graduate  as  ensigns. 
)uring  peace,  promotion  from  the  rank  of  ensign  to  that  of  colonel, 
depends  on  seniority  in  time  of  war,  on  gallantry  as  well  as  seniority. 
Among  the  common  soldiers,  after  two  years'  service  a  soldier  may 
become  a  sub-officer ;  and  the  latter,  after  serving  twelve  years, 
ranks  as  an  ensign.  Soldiers  leaving  the  army  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service,  are  entitled  to  a  small  pension ;  those  who  are 
disabled  during  service  are  provided  for  by  the  state ;  and  those  who 
choose  to  remain  after  their  term  has  expured,  receive  double  pay, 
and  gain  other  privileges.  But  the  pay  of  boUi  officers  and  men  is 
very  meagre,  and  insufficient  for  their  proper  support ;  which  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  The  evil, 
however,  was  more  extensive  in  former  days  than  it  is  at  present, 
the  government  having  increased  the  wages  both  of  officers  and  men. 
Even  yet,  however,  ^eir  pay  is  inadequate  to  their  proper  mainte- 
nance. 

The  Navy. — ^The  navy  of  Russia,  as  its  army,  was  first  established 
by  Peter  the  Great.  It  has  been  fostered  by  each  succeeding  sover- 
eign ;  and,  considering  the  natural  situation  of  Russia,  has  attained  a 
surprising  degree  of  efficiency.  By  means  of  it,  the  government  has 
complete  control  of  the  Baltic,  Black  and  Caspian  Seas ;  but  this,  na- 
turally, is  the  greatest  extent  its  maritime  power  is  likely  to  reach, 
until  the  empire  acquires  more  seacoasts  than  are  now  within  its 
limits.  The  most  important  naval  stations  are  Cronstadt  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  and  Sevastopal  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  1840,  the  navy  con- 
sisted of  56  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  from  74  to  120  guns ;  48 
frigates,  carrying  from  44  to  60  guns,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
sloops  of  war,  brigs  and  steamers.  At  present,  the  navy  consists  of 
715  vessels,  with  5,500  guns;  the  mercantile  marine  consists  of 
1,100  vessels,  carrying  100,000  tons.* 

FiNANCBS. — ^The  revenue  of  Russia  is  derived  from  the  capitation 
tax  laid  on  every  bondsman  belonging  to  mdividuals,  from  the  obrok 

*  The  history  of  Russian  Steam  Navigation  is  given  in  the  sobjoined  condensed  form, 
in  a  recent  German  periodical :  **  We  are  able  to  communicate  the  following  authentic 
dau  relative  to  steam  navigation  in  Kassia :  Since  the  jear  1807,  when  Fnlton  mtroduced 
the  first  steamer  into  Norui  America,  this  discovery  was  speedily  brought  into  general 
applicadon,  especially  for  the  coasting  service.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  first  steamer  was 
budt  in  1815,  by  Charles  Nikolajewitsch  ;  it  was  constructed  in  our  own  manufactory, 
and  was  at  first  emploved  merely  for  conveying  passengers  across  to  Cronstadt,  and  oc- 
casionally for  taking  ships  in  tow.  From  this  period  steam  navigation  was  more  and 
more  developed  in  Russia,  and  it  is  now  employed  to  a  i^^  extent  in  the  Baltic,  the 
Caspian,  the  Rea  of  Azov,  die  Black  and  White  seas,  the  Pacific,  &c.  St  Petersburg . 
alone  has  tbir^-seven  steamers,  which  trade  with  Cronstadt,  Peterhofi*,  Oranienbaum^ 
Schlusselburg,  Revol,  Hebingfors,  Abo,  Stockholm,  Lubeck,  Copenhagen,  Havre,  and 
London.  In  the  year  1845,  a  steamboat  service  was  established  between  Hull  and 
Bt.  Petersburg.  In  the  beginning  of  that  year  fifty-four  public  and  private  steamers,  under 
38  VOL.  I. 
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paid  by  the  peasants  of  the  crown  estates,  and  from  the  tax  of  1^  per 
cent,  laid  on  the  capital  of  merchants ;  from  the  customs'  duties,  the 
spirit  duties,  the  monopoly  of  the  salt  mines  and  brine  springs ;  from 
the  crown  mines,  and  the  seignorage  on  com ;  from  stamps,  licenses, 
etc.,  and  the  tax  laid  on  the  sale  of  immovable  property ;  and  from 
other  miscellaneous  sources.    The  taxes  are  farmed  in  parts,  and  in 
part  collected  by  officers  of  the  government.    The  expenditures  of 
the  empire,  respecting  which,  as  well  as  of  the  revenue,  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  exact  information,  are  made  in  keeping  up  the  army  and  navy, 
in  paying  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  public  debt,  and  on  the 
civil   list,  internal    administration,  public    works,  the   diplomatic 
service,  etc.    The  revenue  and  the  expenditure  are  about   equal, 
each  amounting  annually,  at  the  present  time,  to  £20,000,000.     Hie 
public  debt  is  estimated  at  £122,000,000,  which  is  not  only  less  by 
far  than  that  of  England,  but  is  not  as  lai^e  as  that  of  France, 
.221,000,000j)  or  that  of  Austria,  (£180,000,000.) 
Religion. — ^The  religion  of  the  state  is  the  Russo-Greek,  though 
other  religious  persuasions  are  tolerated.    The  Russo-Greek  Qiurch 
differs  from  the  Roman  Catholic  in  the  following  particulars :  It  de- 
nies the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  prohibits  celibacy  in  its  clergy,  no 
priest  being  allowed  to  perform  religious  functions  before  he  is  mar- 
ried, or  afler  he  becomes  a  widower ;  has  its  service  performed  in 
the  native  tongue,  the  singing  being  unaccompanied  by  instrumental 
music ;  and  permits  all  persons  to  read  and  study  the  Scriptures  in 
their  vernacular.    The  Russian  Church  had  its  metropolitan  nomina- 
ted by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  until  the  capture  of  that  city 
by  the  infidels,  (1453 ;)    after  which,  till  the  time  of  Peter,  the 
clergy  appointed  their  own  metropolitan.    Since  the  reign  of  that 
sovereign,  the  emperor  has  been  the  head  of  the  church,  and  its  af- 
feirs  have  been  managed  by  a  synod.     There  are  in  the  empire 
about  500  cathedrals  and  80,000  churches ;  the  latter  employ  70,000 
regular  clergymen ;  and  550  convents,  of  which  480  are  for  men  and 
70  for  women.      No  country,  perhaps,  possesses  so  many  fine 
churches  as  Russia.    Nearly  every  village,  however  mean,  has  its 
temple,  adorned  with  a  gilded  dome  and  spire.    These  diurches  are 
nearly  all  built  of  brick,  plastered  and  pointed,  and  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  ardiitecture.     Adjoining  each  church  is  a  belfry,  containing 
a  number  of  large  bells,  which  are  oflen  rung,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  peasants,  who  are  passionately  fond  of  thdr  music.     No 
member  of  the  establi^ed  diurch  is  allowed  to  renounce  his  faith, 
and  join  another  communion  ;  but  all  religions  may  be  openly  pro- 
fessed, and  their  rites  practised,  anywhere  in  the  empire,  except  the 


the  Rossian  flag,  traded  on  the  Neva  and  on  the  coast  of  Finland ;  ainoe  1846  the  Hoe  be- 
tween Stetdn  and  St.  Petersburg  has  been  traversed  by  the  mail  steamer  Waldimer.  Di 
that  year,  1846,  the  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  formed  in  St  Petersburg,  and  ex- 
ists there  at  this  time,  The  steamers  Hokeril  and  Peterhofl*,  boilt  by  this  (xnnpaxiy.  first 
ran  in  1850,  at  which  time  the  number  of  private  steamers  had  greatly  increased.  Amoog 
these  ^e  screw  steamers  Hengischt  and  Bellamo  deserve  especial  mention.  There  are 
now  ai>ove  ninety  private  steamers  under  the  Russian  flag.  The  imperial  war  frigate 
'^nilagos  has  lately  made  its  first  trial  on  the  ocean. 
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Jewish,  which  is  excluded  from  Russia  Proper.  The  Church  has  its 
dissenters,  (called  raskolniks,)  who  are  again  subdivided  into  70 
sects. 

Education. — ^The  government  has  always  been,  since  the  time  of 
Peter,  and  is  now,  anxious  to  increase  the  facilities  for  education. 
An  organized  plan  for  carrying  on  public  instruction  was  devised  by 
Alexander  in  1802,  to  which,  in  its  essential  features,  the  system 
now  followed  is  conformed,  llie  empire  is  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  districts,  in  each  of  which  is,  or  is  to  be,  established  a  university, 
lyceums,  (for  the  instruction  of  those  destined  for  civil  offices,)  gymna- 
siums, and  high  and  elementary  schools.  Each  district  has  over  it  a 
curator,  who  reports  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction ;  but  the 
course  of  study,  the  examinations,  the  amount  of  fees,  etc.,  are  all 
prescribed  by  tiie  government.  There  are  now  in  operation  in  Rus- 
sia seven  universities  of  a  high  order.  They  are :  1.  The  University 
of  Dorpat^  founded  in  1632,  which  had,  in  1838,  74  professors,  and, 
in  1844,  484  students,  and  68,936  volumes  in  its  library ;  2.  The 
University  of  Moscow,  founded  in  1705,  which  had,  in  1844,  836 
students,  and,  in  1838,  99  professors,  and  a  library  of  45,000  vol- 
umes ;  3.  The  University  of  Kascm,  founded  in  1808,  which  had,  in 
1844,  359  students,  and,  in  1838,  76  professors.  In  this  university 
are  taught  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish  and  Mongolian  languages. 
4.  The  University  of  KharJcof  founded  in  1803,  which,  in  1844,  had 
410  students,  and,  in  1838,  81  professors ;  5.  The  University  of  St. 
Fetersbura,  founded  in  1819,  which,  in  1844,  had  557  students,  and, 
in  1838,  73  professors ;  6.  The  University  of  ffelsingjbrs,  in  Fin- 
land, founded  in  1827,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  of  Albo,  (founded 
in  1640,  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  burnt  in  1827,)  which,  in  1843, 
had  463  students,  and,  in  1838,  40  professors ;  7.  The  University  of 
Kiev,  founded  in  1833,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  of  Wilna,  (sup- 
pressed after  the  last  Polish  insurrection,)  which,  in  1844,  had  320 
students,  and,  in  1838,  88  professors.  There  are  four  more  univer- 
sity districts,  which  are,  as  yet,  only  supplied  with  gymnasiums, 
schools,  etc.  Besides  these  institutions,  managed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  are  others,  not  under  his  special  supervision, 
founded  for  particular  purposes :  military  schools  ;  schools  intended 
for  the  nobility ;  medical  academies ;  and  schools  controlled  by  the 
clergy.  These  latter  are  among  the  oldest  and  best  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  empire.  They  comprise  four  academies,  in  which 
instruction  in  the  more  advanced  branches  is  imparted,  and  whidi 
have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  (A.  M.  and  M.  D. ;)  36  dio- 
cesan schools ;  about  400  district,  and,  even  a  larger  number  of  par- 
ish schools.  In  the  class  of  institutions  just  mentioned,  (i.  e.,  those 
under  the  control  of  the  clei^,)  about  100,000  scholars  receive  in- 
struction. In  St.  Petersburg,  there  is  a  Normal  School ;  an  institu- 
tion for  educating  men  as  schoolmasters. 

The  least  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  elementary 
schools,  which,  until  of  late  years,  were  not  very  successful.  Now, 
however,  jtheir  condition  and  progress  are  highly  satis&ctory.  In 
1804,  the  number  of  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  min- 
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ister  of  iDstruction,  was  499,  with  33,481  pupils;  in  1824,  1,411, 
with  69,629  pupils ;  in  1835, 1,681,  with  85,707  pupils.  From  1837 
to  1844,  4,924  additional  schools  were  put  into  operation,  and,  in 
1844,  the  number  of  pupils  amounted  to  271,262.  The  gOTem- 
ment  expended  in  1835,  for  school  purposes,  28,734,141  rubles.  In 
the  same  year,  the  military  schools  numbered  152,  with  179,580 
pupils;  the  ecclesiastical,  601,  with  67,424  scholars;  and  those 
founded  for  other  special  purposes,  private,  etc.,  1,522,  with  127,864 
pupils.  The  total  number  of  scholars  was,  in  that  year,  460,575 ; 
of  whom  252,311  were  educated  at  the  government's  expense. 

The  most  imi)ortant  sciences  taught  in  the  universities  are  geogra- 
phy, history,  literature,  and  Russian  statistics,  etc.  Lectures  on 
political  economy  are  prohibited.  Professors  and  teachers  in  the 
universities  rank  according  to  merit  and  seniority.  Their  r^ular 
salaries  are  exceedingly  low,  a  professor  being  allowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment only  £80  a  year,  and  his  assistant  £32 ;  each  student,  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  being  allowed  £8  for  the  same  time. 

Literature. — ^The  literature  of  Russia,  which  is  now  in  a  flour- 
ishing  state,  and  rich  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  its  existence 
with  the  18th  century.  Books,  in  every  department  of  learning,  ap- 
pear yearly  in  the  empire,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value ;  and 
numerous  journals,  devoted  to  politics,  literature  and  science,  are 
published  in  various  languages.  Before  the  year  1800,  not  over 
l,0d0  works  had  been  printed  in  the  empire ;  now,  they  amount  to 
at  least  50,000,  many  of  which,  however,  are  translations  from  for- 
eign languages,  particularly  the  French.  The  people,  especially 
those  of  the  cities,  have  an  increasing  taste  for  reading,  which  is 
gratified,  not  only  by  the  perusal  of  national  works,  but  also  of  others 
written  in  foreign  tongues,  of  which  about  400,000  volumes,  diiefly 
French  and  German,  are  annually  imported.  As  respects  the 
capabilities  of  the  Russians  for  science,  the  following  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed by  Erman :  "It  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  gifted  with 
superficial  liveliness,  and  the  faculty  of  comprehending  readily  what- 
ever is  well  defined ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  deficient  in 
that  fine  and  deeply-seated  sense  of  truth,  which  alone  can  give  birth 
to  original  and  continuous  research.  They  have  a  decided  preference ' 
for  mathematical  studies,  in  which  they  often  succeed.  This  prepon- 
derance of  the  intellectual  faculty  over  the  feelmgs ;  the  liking  for 
what  is  positive  and  definitely  settled ;  and  the  dislike  of  doubt, 
which  calls  for  further  inquiry,  seems  to  establish  a  curious  recipro- 
dty  between  the  mental  diaracter  and  the  religious  professions  of  the 
class  under  consideration.  At  all  events,  here  we  find  in  dose  con- 
tact, and  not  separated  by  any  intermediate  shades  of  opinion,  the 
most  orthodox,  conscientious  adherence  to  the  rites  and  doctrines  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  most  uncompromising,  purely  rational  in- 
fidelity. The  numerous  religious  sects  which  have  sprung  up  among 
the  people,  and  which  form  a  medium  between  those  extremes,  never 
extend  to  tiie  upper  classes  of  society."  There  are  in  Russia  several 
adentifio  societies ;   and  a  number  of  public  libraries,  containing. 
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eadi,  fipom  100,000  to  400,000  volumes.  The  Romanzow  Museum 
is  distinguished  for  its  collection  of  national  antiquities,  and  other 
curiosities ;  and  the  imperial  library,  at  St.  Petersburg,  contains,  be- 
sides about  400,000  volumes,  as  many  as  17,000  manuscripts. 


ART.  n.-THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSlPPL 

In  our  September  number  ve  left  GK)v.  Sergeant  in  great  tribula- 
tion, owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  afforded  him  by  the 
general  government,  of  efficiently  administering  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  Mississippi ;  at  that  time,  the  remoteness  of  the  terri- 
tory from  the  seat  of  government,  frendered  all  communication  be- 
tween the  two  very  difficult  and  infrequent.  In  his  letters  of  Sept., 
1798,  the  governor  implored  that  Congress  would  establish  facilities 
of  intercourse  between  himself  and  the  general  government, — and, 
in  the  following  October,  reiterates  his  complaints  of  the  length  of 
time  since  he  heard  from  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  also,  of  his  enor- 
mous expenses — to  provide  for  which,  he  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  revenue  office  at  Natchez,  where  "  foreign  rum,  sugar  and 
coffee,  were  consumed  in  large  quantities."  He  aJso  recommended 
the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  cotton,  or  a  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  himself,  as  "  it  might  be  made  of  some  emolument  to  Mm, 
and  would  keep  him  in  his  disbursements,  to  which  his  pay  was  in- 
adequate."* He  also  prayed  for  the  appointment  of  judges,  saying 
that  Judge  Bruin  was  indefatigable  and  meritorious ;  "  but,  for  want 
of  another  judge,  we  are  wretched.  The  people,  smarting  from  our 
delinquency,  will  become  restless,  and  I  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. Reputation  is  at  stake,  and  every  moment  hazard  in- 
creases." He  also  entreated  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  to 
him  the  laws  of  the  different  states,  a  seal,  and  stationery. 

Against  all  these  inconveniences,  the  governor  could  oppose  only 
his  own  indomitable  will,  aided  by  his  past  experience  in  the  North- 
west. He  determined  to  be  governor,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  fact. 
He  would  not,  like 

"  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
Sway  borrowed  truncheon  of  command." 

He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  under  circumstances  when  the 
force  of  arms  supplied  the  place  of  law.  Placed  now  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation— suddenly  transferred  to  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were,  in  his  own  language,  "  composed  of  various  characters,  and 
among  them  the  most  abandoned  of  villains" — ^he  resolved  to  wrest 
the  law  to  his  authority,  and  exercise  every  power,  however  despo- 
tic, which  the  public  safety  might  require.     In  one  of  his  letters,  de- 


*  At  a  still  later  period  the  goremor  wrote :  '*  If  some  compensation  is  not  made  me 
for  past  services,  my  pockets  will  soon  be  empty  of  everything  bat  honor ;  and  honor, 
yoo,  as  well  as  JFaistafT,  do  acknowledge,  will  no  more  discharge  the  expenses  of 
this  gotemment  than  set  a  broken  leg.'* 
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ploring  the  want  of  judges,  he  says  :  **  In  consequence  thereof,  I  am 
sometimes  constratTied  to  mecitureSy  that  imperious  necessity  only  can 
justify.  They  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  noticed  by  the  malcontents,  of 
whom  there  are  not  a  few ;  and  amongst  them  some  most  unprin- 
cipled scoundrels,  who  manage  with  great  art  and  address."    *  *  • 

"  Soured  by  the  seeming  inattention  of  the  govemmcntj  which,  no  doubt, 
is  insidiously  blazoned  by  Spanish  emissaries,  we  are  losing  the  inhabitants, 
while  discontent  is  every  moment  increasing  among  those  who  remain. 

"  It  is  not  strange  it  wiould  be  so ;  for,  destitute  of  municipal  law  or  eflS- 
cient  magistrates,  our  state  is  truly  deplorable,  and,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
judges,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Diffused  over  our  country  are  aliens  of 
various  characters,  and  among  them  the  most  abandoned  villains,  who  have 
escaped  from  the  cludns  and  prisons  of  Spain,  and  been  convicted  of  the 
blackest  crimes.  It  would  bo  wise  policy  to  provide  for  extirpating  sudi 
from  our  territory.  We  have  no  prisons,  and  the  vilest  offenders  calculate, 
therefore,  with  some  certainty,  upon  impunity.  I  have  done  everything  in 
my  power,  more,  perhaps;  but,  I  trust,  necessity  will  plead  my  justification.  AIT. 
however,  is  inadequate,  and  very  just  cause  of  complaint  will  remain  till 
some  complete  system  for  our  good  regulation  be  adopted,  which  I  most 
fervently  supplicate,  for  the  sake  of  the  people:  for  the  fair  reputation  and 
dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  for  my  own  nonor  and  peace."* 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  territory,  will  incline 
the  reader^  mind  to  view  with  less  censure  the  acts  by  whidi  the 
governor  endeavored  to  correct  the  evils  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed, however  despotic,  at  the  present  day,  they  would  appear  to  be. 

His  first  measure  was  the  posting  of  all  the  soldiers  at  Loftus' 
Heights,  "  to  save  the  men  from  debauchery,  and  for  other  reasons 
of  national  importance."  This  he  recommended  to  General  Wilkin- 
son, who  had  recently  arrived. 

His  next  care  was  to  provide  a  court-house  and  jail.  In  this 
scheme  he  proved  unsuccessful.  In  a  letter,  of  jSept.,  1798,  he 
wrote:  "At  Natchez  is  a  Roman  Catholic  churdi,  which  would 
make  a  convenient  court-house ;  but  ^having  been  consecrated,  it 
would  violate  the  feelings  of  about  a  dozen  Jumilies  of  the  holy 
Catholic  religion,  and  be  disagreeable  to  our  neighbors,  as  it  was 
built  by  the  king  of  Spain." 

"  There  is  an  appendage  to  the  church,  built  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
which  has  been  occupied  by  Capt  Gruion.  The  troops  will  leave, 
but  reluctantly.  I  wish  to  appropriate  this  building  to  the  purpose 
of  a  court-house." 

About  this  time  the  governor  wrote  to  Gen.  Matthews,  who  "  had 
come  forward  in  behalf  of  a  New-England  company  of  land  specula- 
tors," that  all  rights,  derived  from  Georgia,  to  public  lands,  must  be 
suspended  till  provided  for  by  Congress ;"  and  in  October,  1798,  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  persons  firom  surveying  lands, 
marking  trees,  &c.,  on  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

*  In  a  letter,  of  the  same  date,  the  governor  thus  describes  Natchez : — "  Natchez,  from 
the  penrerseness  of  some  of  the  people,  the  ebrieQr  of  the  Tndiaos  and  Negroes  on  Sun- 
days, has  become  a  most  abominable  place.  I  must  mvself,  in  the  absence  of  thejiidge«» 
aim  at  some  police,  but  it  will  be  inenectaal  without  toe  aid  of  the  garrisoo.  (fan  you 
be  good  enough  to  command  it  V* 
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He  reoommended  to  govenunent  the  issuing  of  Orders,  prohibit- 
ing aliens  from  traveling  through  the  territory  without  passports. 
Subsequently,  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation,  directing  "all 
persons,  not  actually  citizens,  inhabiting  the  territory,  or  some  one 
of  the  United  States,  to  report  themselves  within  two  hours  after  their 
arrival  at  any  of  the  settled  posts  of  the  territory,  to  a  conservator  of 
the  peace,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment ;  and  also  prohibiting 
any  person  from  entertaining  or  comforting  any  person  neglecting 
to  comply  with  this  regulation."  The  same  proclamation  continued 
the  power  of  justices  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance,  &c.,  till 
the  30th  November  following.    This  was  dated  Oct.  18th,  1798. 

By  a  proclamation,  of  the  same  date,  he  prohibited  "  giving  or 
vending  to  Indians,  within  three  miles  of  Natchez,  any  whiskey, 
rum,  brandy,  or  other  ardent  spirits,  till  the  1st  Nov.  following." 
It  will  presently  appear  that  the  latter  proclamation  was  dictated  by 
the  apprehended  approach  of  about  2,000  Indians. 

About  this  time,  also,  the  governor  ordered  the  arrest  of  John 
Callihan  and  William  West,  on  suspicion  of  being  associated  with 
Zachariah  Cox,  who,  (as  appears  in  a  former  number  of  this  history,) 
had  been  iniprisoned  and  had  escaped  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson, of  Nov.,  1798,  he  says,  that  he  had  ordered  one 

White  to  be  arrested  for  "  impudent  observations."  In  a  preceding 
letter  to  Gen.  W.,  he  discussed  the  mode  of  recapturing  Z.  Cox, 
whom  Governor  Gayoso  had  refiised  to  deliver  up,  and  adds, 
"  Could  we  rely  on  any  of  the  soldiers  in  the  fort,  the  affair  would 
wear  a  good  face,  and  promise  us  success."  In  Nov.  following,  he 
offered  a  reward  of  |300  for  the  apprehension  of  Cox,  and  also 
wrote  to  Mr.  Welch,  of  the  Indian  Agency,  informing  him  that  Cox 
is  to  pass  through  the  Indian  nation,  on  his  way  to  Tombigby,  and 
requesting  his  aid  in  arresting  him.  He  also  wrote  a  ^similar  letter 
to  Mitchell,  the  Indian  Agent.  Numerous  were  the  schemes  laid  by 
the  governor,  during  his  administration,  to  recapture  Cox,  until  the 
death  of  the  offender,  some  time  afterwards,  deprived  him  of  all 
chance  of  vindicating  his  own  insulted  dignity  and  the  majesty  of 
the  law. 

The  greatest  stretch  of  authority,  which  the  governor  was  com- 
pelled to  exercise,  was  the  grant  of  power  to  William  Dunbar,  to 
grant  letters  of  administration  of  the  estates  of  decedents,  taking 
bond,  with  security,  &o.,  thus,  by  a  single  letter  patent,  creating  an 
office,  prescribing  the  laws  for  its  administration,  and  appointing  an 
olficer  to  fill  it.     Royalty  could  have  done  no  more ! 

About  this  time  the  governor  entertained  much  apprehension  of 
danger  from  a  combination  of  the  Indians  and  the  aliens,  whom  he 
had  previously  denounced.  In  Oct.,  1798,  he  wrote :  We  shall  not 
enrol  in  the  mUitia  more  than  800  men.  I  almost  despair  of  recon- 
ciling them  to  each  other,  or  concentrating  all  their  good-will  to  our 
government.  Our  frontier  is  exposed  to  invasion  through  the  Span- 
ish dominions,  and  also  by  the  Indians,  and  sound  policy  should  ob- 
tain for  us  some  speciiU  indulgence." 

In  a  letter  to  Gen.  W.,  same  date,  he  says:    ''So  soon  as  the 
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enrolm^it  (to  which  I  expect  much  insidious  opposition  from  base 
and  designing  men)  shall  have  been  effected,  I  propose  to  have,  ob 
paper  at  least,  a  select  corps,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  efficient  hrce  of 
the  district,  well-armed  and  accoutred  and  officered,  to  act  on  the 
shortest  notice ;  with  these  I  propose  to  take  the  field,  and  co-operate 
with  your  excellency." 

These  preparations  may  have  had  an  eye  to  the  apprehended  war 
which  (as  will  appear  by  reference  to  our  preceding  No.)  the  gov- 
ernor was  expecting  to  occur  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
and  were,  probably,  accelerated  by  a  rumor,  which  had  just  reached 
him,  of  the  approach  of  about  2,000  Indians  towards  Natchez,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  demanding  from  him  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, sufficient  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Gadeans, 
an  Indian  tribe  inhabiting  Louisiana.  This  demand,  being  contrary 
to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  he  prepared  to 
resist,  and  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Cadeans.  In  a  few  days  a 
part  of  the  Indians  arrived — consisting  only  of  200  warriors — and 
assembled  at  Concord,  opposite  to  Natchez.  They  stated  that  they 
had  received  every  species  of  injury  and  insult  from  the  Cadeans, 
had  patiently  endured  all  for  a  long  time,  in  the  hope,  founded  on 
the  assurance  of  Gov.  Gayoso,  that  they  should  obtain  satisfactioD 
without  resorting  to  war.  That,  disappointed  in  this,  they  had  em- 
bodied themselves,  to  the  number  of  2,000  warriors,  and  proposed 
to  cross  the  Mississippi  and  attack  the  Cadeans ;  that  they  were  without 
arms  and  ammunition,  or  provisions,  and  relied  on  the  bounty  of 
their  father,  the  United  States,  to  supply  them.  The  governor,  hav- 
ing obtained  an  Indian  interpreter,  replied,  in  a  firm  and  afiectionate 
address,  which  is  subjoined  : 

"  My  children,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  take  you  by  the  hand  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  and  express  to  you  their  friendly  disposition 
for  the  Choctaw  Nation — ^which  I  shall  never  fail  to  give  you  proofs  o^  so 
far  as  is  proper.  Of  this,  my  own  good  will  for  you,  there  may  be  some 
of  your  warriors  present  who  have  had  some  of  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs;  and  when  I  call  their  attention  to  an  affair  happening  at  Fort 
Washington,  upon  the  Belle  Rivier,  four  years  since,  where  a  small  party 
was  surrounded  by  a  considerable  body  of  drunken  men,  with  guns  and 
tomahawks  in  their  hands — they  will  recollect  who  it  was  that,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  saved  theirs,  ^ve  them  again  to  see  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  appear,  at  this  Ume,  to  support  and  defend  their  dearest  in- 
terests. A  mark  of  affection  so  strong,  must  force  your  belief  that  he  vnU 
always  be  your  best  friend, 'so  long  as  you  conduct  yourselves  well 

"  My  chUdren,  I  shall  immediately  cause  you  to  be  furnished  with  pro- 
visions, but  I^cannof  supply  you  with  arms  or  ammunition  to  go  to  war 
with  the  Indians  who  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards ;  because 
we  have  mutually  agreed  to  restrain  such  conduct,  and  that  neither  party 
shall  pass  into  the  territory  of  the  other  for  hostile  purposes.  If  you  de- 
sire it,  I  shall  represent  your  grievances  to  Gkiyoso,  and  should  ample  sat- 
isfaction not  immediately  he  given  you,  state  tiie  same  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  endeavor  to  have  permission  for  you  to  carry  on  the 
war ;  and  in  that  case,  you  vnll  be  supplied  with  ammunition ;  and  so  great 
is  my  love  to  you,  that  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  leave  to  intere^  myadf 
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for  you,  as  though  the  cause  of  offence  had  immediately  been  offered  to  me 
in  person. 

"  My  children,  I  am  lately  arrived  in  this  country,  and  am  not  prepared 
to  meet  your  wants.  I  beheve,  however,  it  cannot  be  long  before  I  shaO 
have  it^n  my  power  to  show  my  charity  for  your  wives  and  children,  and 
to  afford  you  some  ammunition  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  But  when 
vou  come  to  see  me,  it  must  be  in  small  parties,  and  you  must  bring  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  been  appointed  to  reside 
in  your  nation — to  do  you  good  offices.  Your  large  parties  distress  the 
wmte  people,  who  are  not  abfe  to  fumidi  them  vnth  provisions.  You  must 
conduct  yourself  soberly,  and  with  good  order  here ;  and  you  must  take 
nothing  from  the  inhabitants  vnthout  their  consent ;  and  if  they  should  ever 
offer  you  injury,  which  I  hope  cannot  happen,  you  must  make  your 
complaints  to  me,  and  I  vnll  cause  you  to  have  ample  justice ;  for  such  is 
my  duty  as  well  as  inclination ;  and  also  to  observe  one  general  rule  for 
the  white  and  red  men,  and  that  is,  to  afford  them  all  protection  while  they 
behave  well — and  equally  pimish  them  if  they  injure  each  other.  My  chil- 
dren, I  talk  to  you  plainly.  For,  as  I  have  come  to  reside  among  you,  it  is 
necessary  we  should  fuUy  understand  one  another.  I  therefore  inform 
you,  that  complaints  have  lately  been  made  imto  me  of  white  persons 
being  robbed  and  ill-treated  whilst  traveling  in  your  country.  You  are  to 
prevent  this ;  but  you  are  to  suffer  none  of  3iem  to  come  among  you  with- 
out a  writing  from  me,  or  other  person  appointed  to  give  licenses ;  and  im- 
less  they  have  such  authority,  you  must  make  them  prisoners,  and  send 
them  to  me.        *        »        ♦ 

"  I  have  ordered  you  some  provisions  for  this  day,  and  as  soon  as  you 
inform  me  that  you  are  prepared  for  your  departure,  I  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  for  your  jomney." 

The  address  of  the  governor  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  red 
wave  which  threatened  for  a  while  to  overwhelm  his  precarious  bark 
of  authority,  receded  quietly  beneath  the  influence  of  his  Canute-like, 
but  more  potent  eloquence.  The  Indians  retired  to  their  wigwams, 
and  so  far  from  ever  afterwards  exhibiting  any  unfriendly  disposition 
to  the  Americans,  became  their  devoted  friends  and  useful  allies  at  a 
future  period,  when  their  co-operation  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
interests  of  those  states  and  territories  bordering  on  the  Spanish  do- 
minions. This  happy  result  was  mainly  attributable  to  Governor 
Sergeant's  mild  and  conciliatory  conduct  towards  them  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration. 

The  governor's  military  measures  having  been  thus  consummated, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  the  territory  by  the 
arts  of  peace.  In  a  letter  of  October  17th,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  he  had  shown  his  solicitude  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
hoped  "  that  the  United  States  would  not  forget  the  interests  of  a 
whole  government,  which,  feeble,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  United 
States,  with  jarring  interests  among  the  people,  required  a  parent's 
fostering  care."  m  the  same  letter,  he  prays  "  for  the  adjustment 
of  land  claims,  provision  for  seminaries  of  learning  and  for  religious 
purposes,  together  with  encouragement  in  judiciously  settling  the 
country."  Again,  in  December  following,  he  wrote :  "  The  population 
is  small,  very  inferior  to  the  adjacent  establishment  in  Louisiana, 
and  this  consideration  in  our  distant  and  defenceless  state,  upon  any 
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oocasion  of  disgust  witii  the  general  government,  might  indine  tiiem 
to  seek  a  reunion  with  the  old  province.  Equitable  decision  on 
their  land  claims  would  produce  a  preference  of  the  United  States, 
but  remaining  a  mere  handful  of  men,  their  apprehension  from  red  as 
well  as  white  neighbors  might  nevertheless  induce  a  conduct  nar 
tionally  injurious..  To  correct  this,  I  would  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  land  office,  and  encourage  settlement  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  for  with  our  present  number,  we  are  in  continual  anxiety  from 
the  Qioctaw  Indians." 

Deferring  an  account  of  the  further  measures  of  the  governor  for 
our  next  number,  we  will  close  this  by  an  extract  of  a  letter  which 
grew  out  of  his  foreign  relations.  In  December,  1798,  a  correspond- 
ence occurred  between  the  Governor  and  M.  Hlhiene,  commandant 
of  Fort  Moro ;  and  in  reply  to  a  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  extra- 
dition of  a  fugitive  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  Governor  wrote 
the  following  reply : — 

"  Perfectly  disposed  to  aid  the  operation  of  justice,  in  benefit  *even  to 
nations  unconnected  by  amity  with  the  United  States,  and  persuaded  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  consider  Spain  in  a  very  favorable  point  of  view,  I 
am  anxious  promptly  to  deliver  over  to  your  justice  the  fugitives  therefit>m, 
and  could  not,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  surrender  any  atrocious  malefac- 
tor, escaping  from  your  government,  and  found  within  this  territory,  had 
not  an  asylum  been  granted  to  a  most  abandoned  offender  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  within  the  province  of  Louisiana. — ^his  excellency,  the  govern- 
or-general, believing  the  treaty  made  no  provision  to  authorize  his  giving 
him  up  at  my  request  Having,  however,  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion 
then  expressed,  (save  the  example  of  bis  excellency,)  I  will  demonstrate 
my  love  of  justice  by  arresting  ralmer,  if  to  be  found  within  my  juris- 
diction." 
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'*  Two  causes  oppose  themselves  to  all  human  improvements  :  the  difficulty 
of  convincing  the  public  of  their  utility  and  practicability,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  of  withdrawing  men  from  their  habitual  courses." — Report  of  S.  Van 
WickUi  Chairman  of  CommiUeCf  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  of  Louisiana. 

Thb  report  published  in  the  supplement  of  the  New-Orleans  Bee 
of  the  13th  April,  1850,  over  the  signature  of  S.  Van  Wickle,  chair- 
man of  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  "  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Mississippi  River,"  <Sbc.,  contains  some  rather 
singular,  and,  as  I  think,  exceedingly  erroneous  views  on  the  subject 
of  Hydrodynamics,  which  it  would  be  perhaps  not  improper  to 
notice.  It  purports  to  be  an  individual  report,  dissenting  from  the 
majority  report,  which  I  have  not  seen.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
report  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  views  of  others  with  whom 
he  agrees,  and  quotations  from  works  which,  it  is  evident  to  any  one 
&miiiar  with  the  principles  of  Hydrodynamics,  he  misunderstands,  and, 
consequently,  misrepresents.    The  above  sentence,  which  I  find  in  the 
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body  of  the  report,  uidf  which,  tliough  not  marked  with  inverted 
commas,  I  believe  is  intended  as  a  quotation  from  Darby's  Louisiana^ 
I  have  adopted  as  a  very  appropriate  heading  to  the  few  remarks 
which  I  intend  to  make  in  reference  to  that  report  in  connection  with 
the  subject,  the  principles  of  which  have  long  since  been  settled  as 
fixed  maxifiM  of  science. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  those  who  reside  near  the  Mississippi 
River,  that  their  lives  and  their  property  should  be  left  exposed  to 
tiie  constantly  recurring  danger  of  its  overflow,  for  which  there  ap. 
pears  no  present  prospect  of  a  permanent  remedy.  The  most  absurd 
speculative  theories  are  broached  in  the  very  face  of  experience  and 
science,  and  unhesitatingly  adopted ;  while  the  most  authentic  teach- 
ings of  the  one,  and  the  plainest  maxims  of  the  other,  are  set  down  as 
impracticable,  and  can  scarcely  find  an  ear  willing  to  receive  them. 
In  the  meantime,  the  river  and  its  tributaries  continued  to  inflict 
yearly  upon  the  productive  industry  of  the  state  a  loss  amounting  to 
millions ;  and  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  except  some  feeble 
and  ineffective  eflbrts  to  check  the  growth  of  the  upas,  by  trimming 
some  of  its  branches  instead  of  striking  at  its  root. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  in  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  has  been,  for  some  years  back,  steadily  rising ;  but  whether 
that  rise  in  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  is  caused  by  a  corresponding  rise 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  river  from  increased  deposits  of  sed- 
imentary matter,  or  by  the  enclosure  within  its  channel  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  formerly,  from  the  increase  of  levees,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Mr.  Van  Wickle  seems  to  adopt  the 
latter  opinion,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
is  mistaken.. 

That  the  Atcha&laya,  Plaquemine,  and  other  outlets  of  the  river, 
have  been,  of  late  years,  cleared  out,  and  that  their  channels  now 
discharge  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  than  they  did  previously, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  so  that  it  is  probable,  whatever  increase  in 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  channel  of  the  river  has  been  produced  by 
the  increase  of  levees,  has  been  at  least  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
creased dischai^e.  There  is,  therefore,  more  reason  to  believe  the 
rise  in  the  surface  of  the  river  has  been  caused  by  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  its  bed  from  the  yearly  deposits  of  sedimentary  matter,  than 
by  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  now  inclosed  in  the  channel 
by  the  increase  of  levees.  The  extension  of  the  course  of  the  river 
into  the  Gulf  must  also  necessarily  increase  the  deposits,  and  raise 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Van  Wickle  takes  from  Darby's  Louisiana  an  extract,  there 
quoted  from  Cuvier's  "  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  purport- 
ing to  give  the  views  of  M.  De  Prony,  a  celebrated  French  engineer, 
as  communicated  by  him  to  Baron  Guvier,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  Po,  in  Italy,  which  had  been  confined  for  a  great  many  years 
within  high  banks,  had  so  raised  the  bed  of  its  channel  diat  it  was, 
at  the  time  referred  to,  (1813,)  higher  than  the  roofe  of  the  houses  in 
Ferrara ;  and  that  M.  De  Prony  recommended,  as  the  only  remedy. 
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the  making  of  a  new  channel  for  the  more  ready  discharge  of  its 
waters  through  the  low  grounds  which  have  been  formed  by  its  allu- 
vial deposits. 

That  Mr.  Van  Wickle  is  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  M.  De 
Prony's  opinions,  as  well  as  Mr.  Darby,  (if  I  am  correct  in  ascribing 
the  quotation  to  his  work,)  the  very  language  used  shows  clearly 
enough. 

Mr.  Van  Wickle  and  Mr.  Darby  speak  of  outlets  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water  of  the  Mississippi.  Baron  Cuvier  represents  M.  De 
Prony  as  recommending  new  channels  for  the  Adige  and  the  Po, 
through  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  their  (then)  channels.  Tlie 
channels  of  these  rivers  had  been  so  filled  up  with  the  heavy  ma- 
terial brought  down  from  the  mountains  on  bom  sides  of  the  valley 
through  which  they  run,  that  they  were  no  longer  safe  conductors  of 
their  waters ;  therefore,  M.  De  Prony  recommended,  not  outlets^ 
but  "  new  channels." 

Is  Mr.  Van  Wickle  in  favor  of  changing  the  Mississippi  from  its 
present  channel,  and  making  a  new  one  for  it?  If  so,  M.  De 
Prony's  opinion,  as  quoted,  may  appear  to  be  in  point,  but  in  no  case 
can  it  be  introduced  as  authority  for  outlets. 

Mr.  Van  Wickle  quotes  from  a  late  article  of  Dr.  Peck's,  publish- 
ed in  the  February  number  of  De  Bow's  Review,  and  also  from  a 
work  of  Professor  Mahan,  to  show  that,  while  the  Po,  confined  within 
narrow  banks,  had  filled  up  its  channel,  the  Loire,  confined  within 
wide  banks,  had  not  done  so.  He  certainly  cannot  draw  the  con 
elusion  from  these  quotations  that  water,  confined  within  narrow 
channels,  deposits  more  sedimentary  matter  than  where  it  flows  be- 
tween widely  separated  banks,  for  such  a  conclusion  would  be  direct- 
ly in  the  face  of  all  experience  and  every  principle  of  Hydrody- 
namics. The  facts  above  may  be  true,  and  there  may  be  attending 
circumstances  that  would  very  satisfactorily  account  for  the  result,  if 
they  were  placed  before  us.  Neither  of  the  quotations  speaks  of  the 
character  of  the  bed  of  either  river,  nor  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
with  which  the  bed  of  the  Po  is  said  to  have  been  filled  up.  The  Po 
flows  from  the  Alps  and  the  elevated  region  at  their  foot,  and  emp- 
ties its  water  into  the  Adriatic,  through  the  valley  that  lies  between 
these  mountains  and  the  Apennines.  The  material  which  has  filled 
up  the  bed  of  the  Po  may  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  debris 
which  its  waters  and  those  of  its  tributaries  have  brought  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  which,  though  the  current  did  not  find  it  difficult 
to  move  where  the  greatness  of  the  fell  gave  it  velocity  and  power, 
might  have  found  more  difficult  to  move  after  they  had  reached  the 
low  country,  where  the  water  loses  much  of  its  velocity  and  power. 
That  the  alluvial  soil  is  carried  off  by  the  water,  Baron  Cuvier  tells 
us,  when  he  states  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  steadily  advanced 
into  the  Adriatic  from  the  alluvial  deposits.  That  the  Po,  however, 
does  not  afford  a  parallel  case  to  the  Mississippi,  must  be  evident 
from  the  feet,  that  its  course  is  only  450  miles,  and  its  mouth  not  far 
removed  from  the  mountains,  so  that  it  cannot  have  the  same 
amount  of  alluvial  sedimentary  matter,  while  it  may  carry  nearly 
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to  its  mouth  the  more  solid  and  heavy  materials  which  it  brings 
down  from  the  mountains,  or  receives  from  its  tributaries  that  come 
directly  from  those  on  either  side  of  its  course. 

The  consequence  may  be,  that  the  bed  of  its  channel  is  formed  of 
materials  too  heavy  to  be  cleaned  out  by  its  current. 

The  Mississippi,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  Missouri,  has  a  course 
over  4,000  miles  long,  and  with  most  of  its  tributaries  runs  through 
an  immense  extent  of  prairie  country,  which  fills  its  water  in  time  of 
flood  with  vast  quantities  of  alluvial  and  sedimentary  matter. 

Running  through  a  valley  longer  than  all  Europe,  its  course  ex- 
tends too  far  from  the  mountains  to  carry  into  the  lower  part  of  it 
any  of  the  more  solid  and  heavy  materials  which,  no  doubt,  its  tri- 
butaries wash  from  them.  Consequently  the  bed  of  its  channel  con- 
sists altogether  of  soil  alluvial  soil,  always  moveable  by  a  rapid 
current. 

But  the  language  used  by  Dr.  Peck  gives  an  explanation  for  the 
filling  up  of  the  Po,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  suppose 
any  other.  He  says,  in  Europe,  two  systems  of  leveling  have  been 
well  tested  :  the  one  by  giving  the  river  a  wide  berth,  as  is  exem- 
plified by  the  river  Loire  in  France ;  the  other,  by  confining  the  river 
to  a  narrow  channel,  and  leaving  vents  for  the  surplusage  of  water, 
during  floods,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  river  Po,  in  Italy  ;  and  again 
he  says,  hence  a  river  confined  to  a  narrow  berth,  without  vents 
for  flood  water,  like  the  Mississippi,  must  necessarily  fill  up  much 
faster  than  one  confined  by  levees  to  a  narrow  berth,  leaving  sufii- 
dent  vents  for  its  flood  stages,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Po.  Now 
here  is  the  true  secret  of  the  filling  up  of  the  Po— i^  had  outlets.  In- 
stead of  keeping  the  entire  volume  of  water  of  the  river  together, 
and  thus  adding  to  its  velocity,  increasing  its  scouring  power,  and 
enabling  it  to  clear  out  its  channel,  they  made  outlets,  diminished 
the  volume  of  water,  lessened  its  velocity,  and  destroyed  its  scour- 
ing power ;  consequently  the  bed  of  its  channel  gradually  filled  up 
with  the  deposits,  which  the  diminished  power  of  the  river  was  no 
longer  able  to  clean  out. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  is,  this  quotation  is  given  in  a  report  advocating 
outlets  ;  though  by  what  process  of  reasoning  outlets  are  sought  to 
be  proved  useful  to  one  river,  by  showing  they  were  at  least  utterly 
worthless  to  another,  we  are  left;  in  the  dark. 

The  natural  tendency  of  runnmg  water  is  to  make  a  channel,  not 
to  fill  it  up,  though  causes  interfering  with,  and  obstructing  its  course, 
may  sometimes  make  it  do  the  latter.  As  a  general  law  of  run- 
ning water,  wherever  it  is  confined  within  narrow  banks,  its  velocity 
is  greater  than  where  permitted  to  spread  itself  more  widely  ;  and 
where  the  velocity  is  greater,  the  deposits  are  less ;  consequently, 
we  almost  always  see  that  narrow  rivers  have  deeper  channels  thim 
broad  ones,  the  quantity  cf  water  being,  of  course,  equal.  If  the 
conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Van  Wickle  would  seem  to  arrive  be  cor- 
rect, namely,  that  rivers  confined  in  narrow  channels  fill  up  their 
beds  sooner  than  those  allowed  a  wide  berth — ^then  it  follows,  of 
oourse,  that  the  fiister  water  runs,  and  the  deeper  its  channel,  the 
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more  sediment  it  deposits ;  which  principle  carried  out,  wonld  make 
dead  water  retcun  its  sediment  more  than  rapid  currents,  and  the 
narrowest  rivers  have  the  shallowest  channels,  thus  leading  to  a  pal- 
pable absurdity.  From  a  process  of  reasoning  like  this,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  necessary  tendency  of  rivers  is  to  fill  up  their 
beds,  which,  if  correct,  would  give  rise  to  the  very  natural  inquiry, 
how  their  beds  were  originally  formed. 

One  of  Mr.  Van  Wickle  s  authorities,  while  relying  upon  the 
opinions  of  European  engineers  as  to  the  situation  of  certain  rivers 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  yet  disposed  to  think  they  do  not  ap- 
ply altogether  to  the  Mississippi,  which  he  gravely  informs  us  is  a 
river  in  some  respects  9ui  generis.  If  that  writer  meant  that  the 
laws  which  govern  running  water  in  Europe  and  this  country  are  dif- 
ferent, he  ou^t  to  have  pointed  out  in  what  that  difference  consists, 
and  on  what  principle  it  is  founded. 

While  Mr.  Van  Wickle  is  anxious  to  improve  the  Mississippi,  he 
is  evidently  opposed  to  cut-oflfe,  because  he  believes  them  injurious  to 
the  channel  of  the  river.  This  first  objection  is  contained  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Colonel  Campbell's  Report  in  1845,  in  whidihe  lays  down 
the  proposition,  that  *'  when  the  longitudinal  slope  of  a  river  b  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  steep  and  gentle  inclinations,  it  is  observed  ti&at 
the  water  will  rise  less  upon  the  steep,  and  more  upon  the  gentle 
plain."  The  object  of  the  quotation,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  to  show 
that  out-ofis  causing  the  water  from  above  to  flow  more  rapidly  than 
before,  increases  the  danger  of  overflow  in  the  reach  below,  where  the 
fiiU  is  not  so  great.  That  this  may  be  the  efiect  on  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  water  through  the  new  cut,  is  true,  if  it  be  made  at  once 
to  its  fiill  cross-section,  and  in  time  of  high  water ;  but  as  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  cut-ofis,  when  made,  are  generally  made  in  time  of  low 
water,  the  water  from  above  flowing  into  the  reach  below  more  rap- 
idly, communicates  a  part  of  its  velocity  to  the  water  there,  and  soon 
accommodates  the  channel  to  the  change,  and  makes  it  more  uniform. 
But  admitting  the  objection ;  does  not  the  same  exist  against  per- 
mitting a  bend,  that  could  be  cut  through,  to  continue  1  Does  not 
the  current  flow  more  rapidly  along  a  straight  reach  than  where  it 
is  obstructed  by  the  increased  resistance  of  a  bend  ?  Consequently, 
must  not  the  water  rise  higher  in  or  above  a  bend,  than  in  a  straight 
reach,  and  increase  the  danger  of  overflow  there  1  The  objection, 
therefore,  so  far,  is  the  same  in  both  instances ;  with  this  difference, 
howeyer,  that  making  a  channel  straight,  enables  the  river  graduidly 
to  remove  that  objection,  whereas  bends  are  continually  increasing, 
and  therefore  becoming  more  objectionable  every  year.  Another 
objection  made  by  Mr.  Van  Wickle  against  cut-ofls,  is  not  a  whit 
more  conclusive.  He  objects  to  them,  because  rivers,  he  says,  have 
a  tendency  to  resume  their  original  regimen.  He  is  mistaken.  The 
tendency  of  running  water  is  to  take  the  straightest  and  shortest 
course,  and  it  would  invariably  do  so,  if  it  were  not  obstructed  by 
obstacles  permitted  to  remain  in  its  way.  Remove  those  obstadee, 
and  water,  like  any  oiker  heavy  body,  will  seek  its  level  as  steadily, 
and  more  easily,  by  a  straight  than  a  winding  channel    But  admit- 
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ting  that  rivers  have  a  tendency  to  resume  their  original  regimen, 
must  rivers  never  be  improved  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
turn to  their  previously  defective  state  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  that  if  such  a  principle  were  to  be  adopted  as  a  general  rule 
of  human  conduct,  there  would  be  a  stop  to  all  improvements  in  the 
moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  cutofis,  when  made,  should  be  made 
judiciously  as  to  time,  place  and  manner;  and  any  defect  arising 
from  a  disregard  to  either  of  these  points,  can,  properly  speaking, 
afford  no  argument  against  cut-ofis  properly  made.  I  contend,  that 
inasmuch  as  straight  channels  of  a  normal  width  present  less  resist- 
ance and  fewer  obstructions  to  their  currents  than  winding  ones, 
they  always  have  a  more  uniform  velocity — a  more  uniform  depth, 
and  a  more  uniform  bed,  and  are  therefore  less  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  overflow  from  any  great  or  sudden  rise  in  their  waters,  and 
are  altogether  less  liable  to  change. 

I  will  now  pass  to  Mr.  Van  Wickle's  remedy  for  all  the  threatened 
dangers  of  the  river,  present  and  to  come.  lie  recommends  outlets 
as  tibe  great  panacea — that  the  present  outlets  be  deepened  and  en- 
larged, and  such  new  ones  made  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  If, 
in  the  attempt  to  improve  the  river,  future  consequences  are  to  be 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  desire  of  present  temporary  advantage — 
if  the  only  object  be  to  drain  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
relieve  the  river  of  its  surplus  water  in  time  of  flood,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  be  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  present  channel  by  New-Orleans  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence at  all,  then  Mr.  Van  Wickle's  remedy  of  outlets,  though 
they  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  improvements  to  the  river,  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  required.  Let  his  "  remedy"  be  adopted, 
and  outlets  become  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  its  channel  will  be  eflectually  relieved  in  time  of  high  water ; 
and  by  adding  to  the  number  of  outlets  every  year,  as  the  increased 
elevation  of  Sie  bed  of  the  river  will  render  them  absolutely  neces- 
sary, all  danger  of  overflow  in  its  present  channel  will  be  at  length 
removed.  But  the  filling  up  of  the  present  channel  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result.  It  requires  water  to  make  a  channel — it  requires 
water  to  keep  one  open ;  and  if  the  volume  of  water  that  runs  through 
the  present  channel  be  diminished,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
distributed  through  the  old  outlets,  and  such  new  ones  as  may  be 
made  for  that  purpose,  I  ask  upon  what  principles  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, science  or  common  sense,  that  channel  can  be  expected  to  main- 
tain its  present  depth  ?  So  sure  as  the  volume  of  water  in  the  chan- 
nel of  a  river  is  diminished,  so  sure  is  the  velocity  proportionably 
lessened,  and  its  scouring  power  impaired.  Then  commences  a 
regular,  but  gradually  increasing  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter; 
the  necessary  consequence  of  which,  if  it  be  permitted  to  continue, 
must  be  the  filling  up  of  its  bed ;  and  this  law  applies  to  running 
water  everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Let  the  present  outlets 
of  the  Mississippi  be  cleaned  out]  and  enlarged,  and  omers  be  added, 
and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  river  will  gradually,  but  cer- 
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tainly,  fill  up  its  present  channel,  and  select  some  one  of  the  outlets 
in  its  stead :  the  one  whose  greater  fall,  velocity  and  capacity  to  re- 
ceive and  discharge  its  waters  may  make  most  suitable  for  a  main 
channel;  unless,  indeed,  its  waters  be  distributed  and  divided 
among  so  many  outlets  as  to  destroy  all  navigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  it  was  Uie  water  of  t£e  Mississippi  that  first 
made  its  channel,  it  is  that  alone  can  keep  it  open.  Let  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  river  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  within  its  channel, 
and  with  its  velocity  undiminished,  its  scouring  power  will  be  suffi* 
ciant  to  keep  the  channel  open  and  deep. 

The  fact  is,  the  river  has  already  too  many  outlets  below  the  upper 
mouths  of  the  Passes.  If  these  outlets  were  closed  up,  and  the  water 
in  the  Passes  confined  within  channels  of  a  normal  breadth,  the  con- 
centrated volume  of  water  gaining  an  increase  of  velocity,  would 
soon  commence  clearing  out  the  bars  at  their  mouths,  llie  bars 
being  deepened,  there  would  be  a  larger  vent  for,  and  freer  discharge 
of,  the  water  in  the  Passes,  which  being  relieved,  would  make  way 
for  the  water  above,  while  that  would  be  enabled  to  descend  more 
rapidly,  and  give  increased  velocity  to  the  water  still  &rther  up. 
Thus,  by  enlarging  the  vent  of  the  mouths,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  concentrating  the  volume  of  water  in  each  of  the  Passes,  an  in- 
creased velocity  arising  from  the  increased  discharge  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  whole  course  of  the  river;  and  by  causing  the  water 
to  run  off  more  rapidly,  and  so  deepening  the  channel  of  the  river, 
would  serve  to  lower  the  surface  equally  as  well  as  the  proposed 
outlets,  and,  besides,  remove  all  danger  of  overflows,  without  having 
the  mischievous  tendency  to  fill  up  its  bed,  which  outlets  must  have. 
That  all  this  can  be  done,  has  been  long  established  by  the  practical 
application  of  the  plain  principles  of  science ;  the  only  matter  of 
surprise  in  connection  with  it  is,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
should  be  doubted.  Even  Mr.  Van  Wickle  seems  not  to  question 
that  "  any  country  can  be  drained — any  river  brought  within  its 
banks,  and  reduced  to  its  bed,  at  its  highest  flood,  no  matter  how 
extensive  the  one,  or  high  the  elevation,  or  great  the  quantity  of  the 
water  of  the  other."  "  The  very  waters  assist  in  this  system,  by 
washing  out  their  channels.*' 

Mobile,  1851. 
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ART.  IV.-THOUGHTS  ON  A  RAIL-ROAD  SYSTEM  FOR  NEW-ORLEANS 
AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

No.  III. 

BATIOITALB  OF  BAIL-BOAD  INFLUENOE  UPON  LANDED  PEOPERTr,  ILLUS- 
TRATED BT  A  DIAaBAM  AND  BY  THE  ACTUAL  BSBULT8  ON  DIFFERENT 
BOADS. 

This  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Hewson,  being  the  third  of  the  series  he  has  pre- 
pared for  our  pages,  all  of  which  have  had  great  popularity,  comes  to  us  with  an 
able  introductory  note  from  J.  W.  Clapp,  Esq.,  of  Mississippi,  and  an  aMenium 
from  Col-  Roach,  of  the  Yicksburg  and  Jackson  roads.  We  present  the  whole 
together,  as  the  most  acceptable  service  that  could  be  done  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  and  in  fact,  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Southwest.  Let  all  of  the 
numbers  of  this  series  be  studied  in  connection,  and  an  age  of  general  awaken- 
ing will  be  quick  to  dawn  upon  us. 

Mr.  Hewson  is  a  scientific  and  practical  engineer,  a  man  always  in  the  field 
with  the  compass,  the  chain,  and  the  level,  and  with  only  such  leisure  for  com- 
municating his  thoughts  and  investigations  as  the  midnight  lamp  will  give  after 
the  toils  of  the  day  are  over.  Such  men  deserve  double  honor  and  reward,  and 
we  trurt  that  both  will  be  dealt  out  liberally  to  him.  His  present  paper  and 
diagram,  though  somewhat  elaborate,  has  been  simplified  as  much  as  the  subject 
would  admit,  and  will  be  understood  by  a  close  and  careful  attention.— [Editor.] 

Holly  Springs^  Miss.,  November^  1851. 
J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq., 

Sib, — M.  Butt  Hewson,  Esq.,  did  me  the  honor  to  forward  to  me 
the  enclosed  article,  being  the  third  No.  of  a  series  which  he  has  been 
engaged  in  furnishing  for  your  Review,  with  the  request  that  after  I 
had  looked  into  it,  I  would  forward  it  to  you  for  publication,  accom- 
panied with  such  suggestions  as  I  might  deem  appropriate.  The 
present  article,  you  will  perceive,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
accomplished  and  able  author  to  reduce  to  sometiiing  like  mathemati- 
cal certainty,  the  now  somewhat  vague  and  speculative  question  of 
the  benefits  of  rail-roads  to  real  estate.  It  is  a  question  of  much 
interest  and  importance,  and  though  the  degree  of  benefit  conferred 
must,  of  necessity,  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances incident  to  each  road,  such  as  the  character  of  the  roads  com- 
peting with  the  rail-road,  and  consequently  the  comparative  cost  of 
haulage ;  yet  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  furnishing  us  with 
a  general  formula,  simple  in  its  application,  and  as  near  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  desired  result  as  can,  perhaps,  be  attained. 

He  has  estimated  the  cost  of  haulage  over  common  dirt-roads  at 
seven  times  the  cost  of  transport  by  rail-way.  This  estimate,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  certainly  low  enough.  Some  experienced  writers  on 
the  subject  have  placed  it  a  good  deal  higher,  llius,  it  has  been  said 
by  very  respectable  authority,  that  the  land  of  the  fomer,  whose 
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plantation  is  on  a  rail-road  100  miles  fVom  a  market,  is  worth  as 
much  per  acre  for  agricultural  purposes  as  is  land  of  the  same  quality 
upon  a  turnpike  19  miles  from  the  same  market;  or  as  is  land  of  tb^ 
same  quality  situated  on  a  common  dirt-road  9  miles  £rom  the  same 
market.  This  would  make  the  cost  of  transportation  by  the  last  mode 
exceed  that  by  rail-way  very  nearly  ten  times.  The  value  of  land 
of  a  particular  quality  at  any  point  is  dependent  upon  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  products  of  that  land  to  market ;  for,  as  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Gary,  in  his  Essay — "  The  Harmony  of  Interests,  Agricul- 
tural, Manufacturing,  and  Commercial :" — "  The  first  thiko  to  be 
PAID  BY  LAND  IS  TRANSPORTATION.  "When  that  is  SO  great  as  to  eat  up 
the  whole  proceeds,  the  land  will  remain  imcultivated.  Diminish  the 
cost  of  transportation  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of 
labor,  and  it  will  be  cultivated,  but  will  pay  no  rent.  Diminish  it 
further,  so  as  to  leave  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  reward  of  the 
laborer,  and  the  land  itself  will  acquire  value.  Diminish  it  still 
further,  by  removing  altogether  the  necessity  for  transportation, 
making  a  market  on  the  land  for  all  the  products  of  the  land, 
enabling  the  farmer  to  return  to  it  readily  all  the  refuse  of  its  pro- 
ducts, and  it  will  acquire  the  highest  value  of  which  land  is  capable." 
The  extent  of  the  agricultural  benefits  conferred  by  rail-ways,  is, 
then,  most  obviously  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
diminish  the  tax  of  transportation,  and  thus  practically  draw  the  land, 
instead  of  the  produce,  toward  the  market. 

With  the  formula  furnished  by  Mr.  Hewson,  in  his  enclosed 
article,  the  planters  of  every  community  which  it  is  proposed  to 
penetrate  by  a  rail- road,  can,  as  he  remarks,  make  an  estimate  for 
themselves  of  the  extent  of  benefit  they  will  derive  from  its  construc- 
tion, varying  the  formula  in  each  case  as  their  experience  may  show 
them  the  relative  cost  of  transporting  their  produce  to  market  over 
dirt-roads,  differs  from  the  fixed  and  definite  tariff  of  charges  by 
the  rail-way. 

Thus,  as  a  practical  illustration :  The  market  for  the  produce  of 
this  portion  of  North  Mississippi  at  this  time  is  Memphis,  and  its 
distance  from  Holly  Springs  is  50  miles.  Taking  this  distance  as  the 
average  distance  of  the  planters  of  this  (Marshall)  CJounty  from 
market,  we  find  that  the  average  cost  of  haulage  by  wagons  is  now 
75  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  l^  cents  per  100  lbs.  per  mile.  Estimating 
the  average  weight  of  our  bales  of  cotton  at  450  lbs.,  the  cost  of  haul 
age  per  bale  from  this  to  Memphis  would  be  $2  97 J.  At  this  season 
of  the  year,  (comparatively  a  leisure  one  for  the  teams  of  the  planters,) 
when  our  roads  are  least  impassable  and  dangerous,  the  rate  of  haul- 
age is  comparatively  the  lowest,  rising  as  the  winter  advances,  and 
the  roads  become  worse.  But  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  water 
and  forage,  the  rate  above  stated  is  unusually  high  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  We  will  therefore  estimate  the  average  cost  of  haulage 
from  this  to  Memphis  at  60  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  $2  70  per  bale. 
■The  rate  of  transport  on  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  rail-roads, 
unless  recently  reduced,  is  65  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  Chattanooga 
to  Charleston,  (448  miles,)  which  would  make  the  cost  of  transport 
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per  bale  by  rail-way  from  Holly  Springs  to  Memphis  a  little  upwards 
of  31  cents,  or  nearly  eight  and  iwo'thirds  less  than  the  average  cost 
of  haulage  by  dirt-roads.  Let  the  County  of  Marshall,  then,  repre- 
sent an  individual  planter,  and  the  degree  of  benefit  derived  from  a 
rail-way  is  easily  estimated.  Thus,  the  county,  as  appears  from  the 
census  returns,  produces  annually  32,766  bales  of  cotton :  supposing 
the  whole  of  this  to  be  hauled  to  Memphis,  an  average  distance  of  50 
miles,  which  is  really  the  case,  except  a  small  portion  that  goes  down 
the  Tallahatchie  Kiver,  and  estimating  each  bale  at  400  lbs.,  as 
directed  in  taking  the  census,  and  we  have  13,106,400  lbs.,  at  60 
cents  per  100  lbs.,  equal  to  $78,638  40,  as  the  entire  cost  of  easport 
haulage.  It  has  been  said  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  exports  of  a 
planting  region  are  the  measure  of  its  imports.  This  rule  may 
apply  to  value,  rather  than  weight,  though  considering  the  heavy 
character  of  the  bulk  of  our  imports,  Itiiink  we  may  safely,  in  the 
present  illustration,  apply  it  to  weight.  Upon  this  principle,  the  cost 
of  the  import  haulage  to  the  county  would  be  the  same  as  the  export, 
making  an  aggregate  cost  of  haulage  of  $157,276  80.  The  cost  of 
transportation  by  rail-way,  at  31  cents  per  450  lbs.,  or  7^  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  of  the  same  amount  of  haulage,  would  be  $19,004  28, 
making  a  difierence  in  one  year  in  &vor  of  the  rail-road  of 
$138,272  52.  This  last  sum  would  represent  the  interest  for  one 
year  at  6  p.  cc  on  $2,304,543,  which  would  be  the  measure  of  the 
additional  value  imparted  to  the  lands  of  the  county  by  the  saving 
effected  in  the  cost  of  transportation  by  the  rail-road.  The  total  num< 
ber  of  acres  of  land  in  the  county  may  be  estimated  at  531,840,  and 
their  present  average  value  about  $4  per  acre,  or  an  aggregate  of 
$2,127,360.  By  this  estimate  more  than  108  per  cent,  would  be 
added  to  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  county. 

In  this  calculation  the  county  is  taken  as  a  unit ;  the  amount  of 
benefit,  however,  realized  by  each  planter  in  the  county  from  the 
supposed  rail-road,  becomes,  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hewson  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  diagram,  a  question  of  simple  calculation. 

Thus,  a  planter  whose  ferm  b  60  miles  from  Memphis,  and  10  miles 
fi-om  Holly  Springs,  the  supposed  inland  terminus,  would  have  to 
haul  his  produce  and  supplies  over  60  miles  of  dirt-road,  at  the  cost 
of  $1  20  per  100  lbs.  for  100  miles,  as  shown  above,  which  would  be 
a  cost  to  him  of  $3  24  per  bale  of  cotton  of  450  lbs. ;  and  in  a  crop 
of  60  bales,  would  amount  to  $194  40.  Estimating  the  haulage  of 
his  return  freight  or  supplies  at  the  same,  it  would  make  the  annual 
cost  of  his  haulage  $388  80  over  the  dirt-road.  I^  instead  of  the 
dirt-road  all  the  way  to  Memphis,  he  hauls  his  cotton  to  Holly 
Springs,  10  miles,  and  sends  it  upon  the  rail-road  50  miles  to  Mem- 
phis, the  account  would  then  stand  thus :  ten  miles'  haulace  over 
dirtroad,  at  the  rate  supposed  above,  would  be  54  cents  per  bale  to 
Holly  Springs,  and  31  cents  by  rail-way  thence  to  Memphis,  making 
in  the  aggregate  85  cents  per  bale,  and  in  a  crop  of  60  bales,  $51. 
The  return  freight  would  make  the  whole  cost  of  his  annual  trans- 
portation  $102,  by  Holly  Springs  and  the  rail-road,  against  $388  80 
by  the  dirt-road,  or  a  difference  of  $286  80  in  fovor  of  the  rail-road. 
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Tins  sum  would  represent  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  for  one  year  on 
$4,780,  which  would  be  the  enhanced  yahie  imparted  to  his  &rm  bj 
tiie  rail-road. 

In  tiiis  calculation  I  haye  made  no  reference  to  the  incidental  losses 
in  haulage,  arising  from  wear  and  tear  of  wagon  and  team,  expoeore 
of  teamster  and  goods,  6ic  dia  When  the  planter  has  his  hauling 
done  by  contract,  of  course  none  of  these  incidental  losses  &11  upon 
him ;  but  a  yery  h"^  majority  of  our  planters  do  their  hauling  with 
their  own  teams.  How  fiur  these  inddental  losses  are  taken  into  the 
estimate  in  fixing  the  present  rates  of  haulage,  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  much  accuracy.  I  learn,  howeyer,  upon  inquiry  from  those  «i- 
gaged  in  the  business,  that  the  ayerage  cost  per  day  at  this  time  of 
feeding  a  team  of  six  mules  or  oxen,  is  about  $1  50.  I  learn  also 
that  the  ayerage  load  for  a  team  the  year  round  is  fiye  bales  of  500 
lbs.,  and  the  ayerage  time  required  to  make  a  trip  from  Holly  Springs 
to  Memphis  and  back,  is  nine  days  in  the  winter  and  sey^i  in  the 
summer,  or  an  ayerage  of  eight  the  year  round.  The  feedmg  of  an 
ox-team  costs  a  little  more  than  a  mule-team,  and  the  time  required 
for  the  trip  is  one  or  two  days  longer.  We  may  take  the  estimate, 
howeyer,  at  eight  days,  and  the  cost  per  day  of  feeding  the  team  at 
$1  50,  and  supposing  tiie  team  to  return  with  the  same  amount  of 
loading  it  takes  out,  it  would  make  t^e  actual  cost  of  hauling  5000 
lbs.  $12,  independent  of  the  hire  of  the  teamster.  Putting  this  down 
at  75  cents  per  day,  or  $1  including  his  personal  expenses,  and  it 
gives  us  $20  as* the  actual  cost  of  hauling  the  equivalent  of  ten 
bales  of  cotton  fifty  miles,  or  $2  per  bale.  I  have  stated  above 
that  the  present  rate  of  haulage  averaged  $2  70  per  bale,  which  would 
allow  70  cents  per  bale,  or  $7  per  trip  as  the  net  result,  independ- 
ent of  incidental  losses.  Allowing  three  hundred  and  twelve  work- 
ing days  to  the  year,  and  eight  days  to  the  trip,  this  would  give  Uurty- 
nine  trips  during  the  year,  at  a  profit  of  $7  per  trip,  or  $2  73  per  an- 
num. Upon  inquiry  of  tiiose  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the 
business,  I  learn  that  the  average  value  of  a  team  of  six  mules  and 
wagon  is  about  $700,  and  that  the  annual  inddental  losses  arising 
from  damage  to  the  wagon  fmd  team  is  about  $200,  or  $73  less  than 
the  annual  profits  as  stated  above.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  present 
charge  of  $2  70  per  bale,  or  60  cents  per  100  lbs.,  may  be  regarded 
as  covering  all  cnarges  and  losses ;  at  least  all  that  are  appreciable. 
The  injury  resultmg  to  the  habits  and  health  of  the  teamsters,  usually 
among  the  most  valuable  slaves  on  the  plantation,  can  be  better  sur- 
mised than  definitely  stated. 

In  the  above  estimate,  it  will  be  perceived  I  have  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  value  of  tiie  labor  or  service  of  the  team,  over  and  above 
the  expense  of  feeding  it.  If  any  allowance  were  made  for  this  item, 
it  would  of  course  more  than  absorb  the  $7  profit  on  the  trip.  Plant- 
ers who  haul  with  their  own  teams  are,  I  am  aware,  in  the  habit  of 
saying  and  no  doubt  of  thinking,  that  as  they  usually  send  along  thev 
own  forage  from  home  sufficient  for  the  trip,  and  are  at  very  little 
actual  cash  outlay,  the  expense  to  them  of  hauling  their  crop  to  mar- 
ket is  much  below  the  amount  above  stated,    but  how  is  it  to  be 
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ascertained  what  it  does  cost  them  ?  For  every  thing  of  valne  there 
must  be  some  standard  of  value,  and  that  standard  is  the  worth  of  the 
thing  in  the  market.  If  the  usual  chaise  for  haulage  is  sixty  cents  per 
100  lbs.  for  fifty  miles,  this  is  what  the  team  of  the  planter  would 
earn  if  engaged  in  hauling  some  other  planter's  cotton  to  market,  and 
what  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  had  his  hauling  done  by  contract, 
instead  of  with  his  own  team :  in  other  words,  it  is  the  market  price 
for  the  services  rendered,  and  must  be  the  measure  of  the  cost  of 
hauling  his  own  crop  to  market  with  his  own  team. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Hewson  that  the  average  transportation  will 
amount  to  100  lbs.  per  acre,  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  is,.I 
Uiink,  too  high,  at  least  for  a  newly-settled  country  like  North  Mis- 
sissippi. I  take  the  county  of  Marshall,  as  the  most  populous  and 
largest  cotton  growing  county  in  the  state ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  unfortunately,  our  labor  is  so  little  diversified,  that  our 
people  esi^)ort  nothing  ^^  cotton.  The  population  of  this  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  returns,  is  14,272  whites  and  15,417  slaves, 
or  a  total  of  29,689.  Its  area,  as  I  have  above  stated,  may  be  esti- 
mated in  acres  at  531,840,  and  its  annual  cotton  crop  at  32,766  bales 
of  400  lbs.  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  13,106,400  lbs.  This  would  give 
an  average  of  less  than  25  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  estimating  the  imports 
at  the  same  rate,  the  entire  market  transportation  of  the  county  would 
be  a  fraction  under  50  lbs.  to  the  acre.  This  is  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  unimproved  land,  which,  glancing  merely  at  the  last  cen- 
sus returns,  and  not  having  time  to  foot  up  the  columns,  I  would  sup- 
n  stood  to  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land  as  three  to  one. 
ther  less  densely  populated  counties  in  North  Mississippi,  the 
disproportion  would  be  still  greater. 

I  have  thrown  these  suggestions  hastily  together,  and  have  not  time 
to  revise  or  elaborate  them.  If  you  think  them  in  any  manner  cal- 
culated to  aid  in  the  important  and  patriotic  labors  of  Mr.  Hewson, 
they  are  at  your  service,  and  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  know  that 
I  have  contributed  even  a  mite  towards  arousing  the  attention  and 
active  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  Southwest  in  the  great  cause  of 
railway  improvements,  to  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  for 
the  development  of  our  resources,  and  our  permanent  prosperity. 

Very  respectf\illy. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Clapp. 


RAIL-ROAD  INFLUENCE  ON  LANDED  PROPERTY. 

Convictions  prompting  to  action  can  hardly  ever  result  in  intelli- 
gent minds  from  mere  popular  generalities ;  and  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, as  a  general  rule,  men  can  only  be  effectively  moved  by  arith- 
metical exactness.  It  is  quite  fashionable  to  acknowledge  that  rail- 
roads are  powerful  agents  for  the  development  of  agricultural 
resources,  and  the  enhancement  of  agricultural  property  ;  but  in  order 
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to  make  this  popular  abstraction  a  quickening  principle,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  point  out  to  the  planter  the  grounds  on  which  he  is  to 
regard  it  &  practical  foct.  This,  however,  is  a  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble task ;  but  however  much  disappointed  in  the  assistance  I  had  ex- 
pected in  the  matter  from  others,  I  shall  attempt  to  urge  the  rail-road 
cause  on  Southwestern  agriculturists,  by  presenting  it  in  the  light  in 
which  it  should  be  considered  by  men  of  intelligence,  as  a  question 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

The  variety  of  considerations  entering  into  the  subject  is  too  great 
to  admit  of  Uieir  being  combined  so  as  to  estimate  in  a  paper  of  this 
description  the  whole  amount  of  benefit  resulting  from  rail-roads  to 
landed  property.  The  stimulating  influences  of  these  improvements 
are,  indeed,  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  figures ;  but  the  econo- 
mical influences,  the  saving  of  transport,  the  saving  on  warehousing, 
the  saving  on  accidents  to  and  exposure  of  goods,  the  saving  on  cer- 
tainty and  regularity  of  communication  with  market  at  seasons  of 
fluctuating  prices,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  proper  subjects  for  calculation.  Of 
these,  the  item  of  benefit  that  may  be  ascertained  with  the  closest 
accuracy  is  the  first,  namely,  the  saving  on  transport.  The  present 
inquiry  had  better  therefore  be  limited  to  the  actual  benefit  resulting 
from  rail-roads  to  landed  property  on  the  simple  item  of  economy  in 
haulage. 

The  price  of  produce  is  made  up  of  the  three  items,  the  proceeds 
of  the  merchant,  of  the  carrier,  and  of  the  producer ;  the  sum  received 
by  the  producer  of  an  article  is  therefore  the  balance  remaining, 
after  deducting  from  the  price  of  the  article  the  sum  paid  for  com- 
mission and  transport ;  consequently  every  cent  saved  on  transport 
is  a  cent  gained  on  production ;  and  hence,  the  less  the  cost  of  trans- 
porty  the  greater  the  profits  of  agriculture,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  value  of  the  landed  proper  tg.  If  five  dollars  an  acre  be  the 
value  of  a  plantation  under  the  disadvant^e  of  hauling  at  a  cost  of 
50  cents  per  100  lbs.,  this  value,  if  we  assume  the  gross  haulage  at 
100  lbs.  to  the  acre,  will  be  raised,  in  consideration  of  a  transport  so 
low  as  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  nine  dollars*  per  acre.  The  general 
question  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  rail-roads  to  agriculture  on  the 
simple  ground  of  the  employment  of  a  cheaper  agent  than  horse 
power  for  haulage,  is  therefore  a  plain  authentical  fact. 

The  cost  of  haulage  by  ordinary  roads  is  seven  times  the  cost  of 
haulage  by  rail-roads  :  a  planter  living  60  miles  from  market  pays 
for  haulage  seventy  cents  per  bale  of  cotton,  whereas  a  bale  of  cotton 
would  be  carried  the  same  distance  by  rail-road  for  ten  cents.  The 
result  of  rail-roads  on  agriculture  is,  therefore,  in  eflTect,  to  draw 
the  plantatipns  along  its  route  within  one-seventh  of  their  actual  dis- 
tance from  market.  The  benefits  of  rail-roads  being,  then,  the 
abridging  practically  of  the  length  of  haulage  six-seventhus,  it  follows, 
that  the  plantation  seventy  miles  from  market,  being  placed  in  efi*ect 
within  ten  miles  of  market,  while  the  plantation  thirty-five  miles  from 
market,  being  placed  in  eff*ect  within  ^v^  miles  of  market — the  degree 

*  This  aMomea  10  per  cent  per  annom  in  the  enhanced  Tahie. 
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of  benefit  in  the  one  case  being  as  sixti/,  and  in  the  other  as  thirty^^ 
the  law  of  benefit  is  one  increasing  by  a  constant  ratio  from  a  mini- 
mum at  the  markety  to  a  maximum  at  the  terminus  in  the  interior. 

There  is,  however,  even  at  the  terminus  in  the  interior,  a  point  on 
each  side  of  the  line  where  the  benefit  to  agriculture  vanishes.  In 
the  case  of  a  road  running  through  an  inland  district,  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  plantation  situated  on  the  line,  at  a  distance  from 
market  of  seventy  miles,  receives  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
hauling  its  produce  and  supplies  over  sixty  miles  of  existing  roads. 
Now  if  a  circle  of  seventy  miles  radius  from  the  market  be  described 
through  and  on  either  side  of  this  plantation,  the  two  points  distant 
on  that  circle  sixty  miles  from  this  plantation  are  the  points  where 
the  agricultural  influence  of  the  road  in  question  is  exhausted.  At 
those  points,  the  choice  lies  between  a  haulage  to  market  over  seventy 
miles  of  common  road  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
haulage  to  the  rail-road,  over  common  roads,  of  sixty  miles,  and 
over  the  rail-road  of  seventy  miles — an  equivalent  of  ten  miles  of 
common  road — and,  consequently,  either  route  being,  so  far  as 
economy  is  concerned,  exactly  equal,  the  points  described  are 
situated  at  the  abstract  termination  of  the  influence  of  the  rail  road. 
In  other  words,  if  A  be  a  market  seventy  miles  from  B,  B  a  planta- 
tion through  which  a  rail-road  passes  from  A ;  C  C  two  points^-one 
on  each  side  of  the  rail-road — distant  from  B  sixty  miles,  it  will  cost 
exactly  the  same  to  haul  from  C  to  A  directly  over  a  dirt-road  as 
from  C  to  A  indirectly  over  a  dirt^road  to  B,  and  thence  over  a  rail- 
road to  A.  The  proportion,  seven  to  one,  between  transport  on  com- 
mon roads  and  on  rail-roads,  makes  sixty  miles  of  common  road  and 
seventy  miles  of  rail-road  precisely  equivalent,  so  far  as  cost  of  trans- 
port is  concerned,  to  seventy  miles  of  common  road. 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  the  degree  of  benefit  resulting 
from  rail-roads  on  the  ground  of  econoniical  haulage,  is  diflerent  at 
difierent  points  on  the  line  of  the  road,  those  nearer  to  market  repre- 
senting a  degree  of  benefit  smaller  than  the  degree  of  benefit  repre- 
sented by  those  points  more  remote  from  the  market.  It  is  also  very 
clear,  that  within  the  limits  of  benefit,  the  degree  of  benefit  varies  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  the  variation  being  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
distance  from  the  rail-road  ;  in  fact,  the  benefit  being  nothing  at  the 
limits  of  benefit  and  greatest  at  the  rail-road,  two  inclined  planes, 
each  rising  from  nothing  at  the  respective  limits,  and  forming  an 
apex,  or  ridge  at  the  road,  would  illustrate  the  law  of  benefit  across 
the  area  of  influence.  In  the  same  way,  following  out  this  illustration 
of  lateral  benefit,  the  benefit  along  the  line  of  the  road  (the  longitu- 
dinal benefit)  may  be  represented  by  inclining  the  apex  or  ridge 
from  nothing  at  the  market,  to  its  highest  elevation  at  the  terminus 
in  the  interior.  A  moment's  reflection  on  this  illustration  will  show 
that,  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  summit,  a  line  of  the  same  alti- 
tude may  be  traced  out  by  constantly  -w^idening  the  distance  from  the 
summit ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  summit  ascends,  by  falling  down 
from  it  on  the  sides  of  the  lateral  slope.  Horizontal  contour  lines 
aroutfd  the  sides  of  the  ascending  ridge  will,  of  course,  show  lines  of 
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equal  elevation.  Now,  these  lines  of  equal  elevation  represent  lines 
of  equal  benefit;  and  in  this  way  is  shown  thtit  points  in  tht  interior 
removed  a  considerable  distance  from  a  rail-road,  may  fet  receive  the 
same  degree  of  benefit  from  the  fiicilities  of  railroad  transport  as  points 
less  remote  from  market,  though  situated  actually  on  the  railroad. 
Having  shown  this  fact  thus  generally,  the  next  step  is  to  make  a  de- 
finite location  of  those  lines  of  benefit. 

Let  a  line  of  rail-road,  seventy  miles  long,  be  laid  down  to  scale 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  from  the  market-terminus  as  centre,  an  arc 
of  a  circle  be  described  with  a  radius  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  from 
the  same  centre  another  arc  of  a  circle  be  described,  with  a  radius  of 
seventy  miles.  Where  the  first  of  these  curves  intersects  the  line  of 
rail-road,  the  agricultural  benefit  has  been  shown  already  to  be  the 
cost  of  hauling  produce  and  supplies  over  thirty  miles  of  dirt-road  ; 
where  the  second  of  these  curves  intersects  the  rail-road,  the  benefit 
has  also  been  shown  to  be  the  cost  of  hauling  produce  and  supplies 
over  sixty  miles  of  dirt-road.  The  plantation  situated  ten  miles  from 
the  point  where  the  second  of  these  curves  intersects,  the  rail-road  re- 
ceives exactly  the  same  amount  of  benefit  as  that  point  itself,  minus  the 
cost  of  hauling  its  produce  and  supplies  over  ten  miles  of  dirt-road  to 
the  rail-road;  leaving,  therefore,  a  clear  balance  of  benefit  to  the  planta- 
tion equivalent  to  the  cost  of  hauling  its  produce  and  supplies  over  (60 
— 10  miles)  fifty  miles  of  dirt^road.  Now,  a  point  in  the  rail-road  fifty- 
eight  and  one-third  miles  from  market,  abridging  its  length  of  hauling 
by  six-sevenths,  receives  from  the  rail-road  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  hauling  on  dirt-roads  its  produce  and  supplies  fifty  miles ; 
and  consequently,  a  plantation  situated  on  a  rail-road  at  a  distance  of 
fifty-eight  and  one-third  miles  from  market,  receiving  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  benefit  as  a  plantation  removed  ten  miles  from  the 
rail-road,  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  market,  a  line  running 
from  this  plantation  on  the  rail-road  to  that  plantation  ten  miles  from 
the  rail-road,  is  a  line  of  equal  benefit,  each  plantation  along  its  route 
receiving  from  the  rail-road  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  hauling 
its  produce  and  supplies  over  fifty  miles  of  dirt-road.  Where  the 
second  of  the  curves — that  of  thirty-five  miles  radius — ^intersects  the 
line  of  rail-road,  the  benefit  received  amounts  to  (six-sevenths  of  the 
existing  disadvantages)  the  cost  of  hauling  its  produce  and  supplies 
over  thirty  miles  of  dirt-road ;  and  consequently,  the  plantation  re- 
.  moved  from  the  rail-road  at  that  point  five  miles,  receives  a  benefit 
amounting  to  the  cost  of  its  haulage  over  (thirty  miles,  minus  five 
miles)  twenty-five  miles  of  dirt-road.  The  point  on  the  rail-road 
corresponding  in  benefit  with  that  of  this  latter  plantation — the  cost  of 
haulage  on  twenty-five  miles,  is  situated  twenty-nine  and  one-sixth 
miles  from  the  market;  and  consequently,  a  line  passing  from  the 
rail-road  at  twenty -nine  and  one-sixth  miles  from  market  through  the 
plantation,  situated  five  miles  from  the  rail-road  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty-fifth  mile — these  two  receiving  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the 
saving  of  twenty-five  miles  of  haulage  over  dirt-roads — ^points  out  a 
tier  of  plantations  that  receive  exactly  that  particular  amount  of 
benefit. 
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The  \me»  of  benefit  located  thus  &r,  inll  be  seen  bj  recurrence  to 
the  steps  of  the  reasoning  employed,  to  terminate  on  the  arc,  passing 
through  the  terminus  in  the  interior.  The  considerations  ruUng  the 
further  extension  of  these,  though  precisely  the  same  as  those  already 
adduced,  are,  however,  somewhat  difierent  in  the  application,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  result,  also ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  establish  this  further  extension,  to  take  up  each  of  the  lines, 
already  laid  down,  at  its  termination  on  this  arc  ^t  the  arc,  pass- 
ing through  the  inland  terminus,  be  divided  into  intervals  of,  suppose 
ten  miles,  and  through  each  of  the  points  of  division  describe  curves 
from  the  inland  terminus  as  a  centre — the  curve  of  ten  miles  radius 
from  this  centre,  that  of  twenty  miles,  that  of  Uiirty  miles,  that  of  forty 
miles,  &C.,  radius  from  this  centre.  Again :  with  the  discharging  ter- 
minus as  a  centre,  describe  a  curve  of  eighty  miles  radius,  another  of 
ninety  miles  radius,  another  of  oae  hundred  miles,  another  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  ten  miles,  &c.,  &c.,  radius  firom  the  discharging  terminus,  as  a 
centre.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  intersection  of  the  curve  of 
eighty  miles  radius  from  the  discharging  terminus,  and  of  the  curve 
of  twenty  miles  radius  from  the  receiving  terminus — the  terminus 
in  the  interior — ^indicates  one  point  on  the  line  of  benefit,  represent- 
ing fifty  miles  haulage  over  dirt-roads.  This  point  is  removed 
eighty  miles  from  the  market,  and  therefore  involves,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  rail-road,  a  haulage  over  dirt^roads  for  eightj/  miles; 
whereas,  with  the  accommodation  of  a  rail-road,  it  involves — being 
twenty  miles  away  from  the  inland  terminus — a  haulage  to  the  rail- 
road, over  dirt-rc^s,  for  twenty  miles,  and  thence  to  the  market, 
over  a  rail-road  for  seventy  miles,  which  seventy  miles  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  dirt-road  haulage  of  ten  miles,  shows  a  total  of  thirty 
miles  of  common  road  as  an  equivalent  for  the  haulage  by  way  of 
the  rail-road,  and,  therefore,  a  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
circuitous  route,  by  way  of  the  rail-road,  in  comparison  with  the 
direct  route  over  tiie  dirt-road,  to  the  amount  of  haulage  on  Jifiy 
milealof  dirt-road. 

To  illustrate  this  manner  of  reasoning,  in  the  case,  by  another  ex- 
ample :  let  the  intersection  of  the  curve,  eighty  miles  fVom  the  dis- 
charging terminus,  and  that  thirty  miles  from  the  inland  terminus, 
be  taken ;  the  inland  terminus  being  thirty  miles  haulage  over  dirt- 
roads  from  this  point,  and  a  still  further  distance,  equivalent,  by 
means  of  the  rail-road,  to  ten  miles  x)f  haulage  on  dirt-roads  frgm 
the  market,  produce,  from  the  point  in  question,  may  be  brought  to 
market,  by  means  of  the  rail-road,  at  a  cost  eouivalent  to  the  cost  of 
hauling  the  same  on  dirt-roads  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  where- 
as, in  Uie  absence  of  a  rail-road,  the  transport  of  the  same  produce 
to  market,  over  even  an  air-line,  would  involve  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing on  dirt-roads  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  The  intersection  in 
question  represents,  therefore,  one  point  on  the  line  that  represents  a 
degree  of  benefit  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  hauling  produce  and  sup- 
plies over  fifty  miles  of  dirt-road. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  argument  more  fuUv,  the  annexed  dia- 
gram of  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  rail-road  of  mirty-five  miles  long, 
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will  show,  at  a  glance,  the  several  curves  referred  to,  and  the  several 
lines,  indicative  of  the  several  degrees  of  benefit,  defined,  as  stated 
in  the  argument,  by  their  several  intersections.* 

Planters  of  the  Southwest,  examine  this  argument  closely.  If 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  be  just,  you  cannot,  as  men  of  sense,  con- 
tinue to  regard  them  any  longer  with  supine  indiflference.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  delineation  attached  to  this,  need  not  at  all  frighten 
you ;  there  is,  in  Jruth,  no  abstruse  mystification,  no  pans  <zssinorum 
puzzle  in  it, — the  whole  argument  lying  in  a  nut-shell,  is,  as  all 
questions  of  industrial  economy  really  are,  a  mere  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  arWimetic, 

Having  now  reduced  rail-road  results  to  a  precise  quantity  in 
terms  of  haulage  per  mile  of  dirt-road,  the  next  step  is  to  express 
this  haulage  in  money  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must  ascertain, 
firstly,  the  cost  of  haulage  per  mile  on  dirt-roads ;  and  secondly,  the 
extent  of  surface  which  may  be  supposed  to  involve  a  gross  haulage 
of  one  load  of  produce  and  supplies. 

The  following,  questions,  addressed  to  several  planters  in  Tennes- 
see and  Mississippi,  were  designed  to  furnish  data  for  the  present 
purpose : 

Question  IsL  What  is  the  distance  of  your  plantation  from  market  ?  and 
what  is  its  area,  distinguishing  the  acres  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  ? 

Question  2d.  What  is  the  average  area  under  cotton?  and  what  the 
average  yield  of  that  area  in  bales  of  500  lbs.  ?  What  in  bales  of  ordinary 
weight  ? 

Qu£sHon  3d  In  how  many  loads  do  you  generally  bring  this  number  of 
bales  to  market?  at  what  cost  per  bale  can  you  have  them  delivered  at 
market  by  contract ;  and  at  what  cost  by  your  own  teams,  making  the 
proper  allowance  for  wear  and  tear,  interest  on  capital,  &c.  ?  If  the  haul- 
age requires  you  to  keep  up  a  greater  number  of  mules  for  the  year  than 
otherwise,  include  that  and  all  such  items  in  the  estimate  of  haulage  by 
your  own  teams. 

Question  4:th.  How  many  loads  of  plantation  supplies  do  you  bring  from 
market  per  annum  ?  at  what  cost  can  this  haulage  be  done  by  contract ; 
and  at  what  cost  by  your  own  teams,  as  in  the  foregoing  question  ? 

Question  6th.  Do  you  haul  to  market  by  contract,  or  by  your  own  teams? 
and  if,  within  a  certain  distance  from  market,  it  be  more  economical  to  do 
plantation  haulage  by  the  teams  of  the  plantation,  at  what  distance,  in  your 
opinion,  commences  the  economy  of  hauling  to  and  from  plantations  by 
contract  ?    What  are  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  ? 

^Question  Qih.  On  the  average  number  of  bales  stated  above,  and  on  the 

*  To  the  professioual  and  scientific  reader  it  ie  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
lines  of  benefit  laid  down  in  this  discuscion,  are  not  laid  down  with  quite  a  mathematical 
accuracy,  seeing  that  inasmuch  as  these  lines  suppose  a  journey  to  the  rail-road  to  lie,  in 
some  cases,  over  the  chord  of  an  arc,  rather  than  over  a  straight  line,  striking  the  rail- 
road at  right  angles,  there  are  two  very  trifling  errors  involvea  in  the  result ;  one,  the 
length  of  rail-road  lying  between  the  point  where  the  chord  of  the  arc  strikes  the  raU- 
road  and  the  point  where  the  perpendicular  strikes  it ;  the  other,  a  length  of  dirt-road 
•  equal  to  tlie  difference  between  the  length  of  tlie  chord  and  the  length  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  line  of  benefit,'authenticanv  true,  falls,  therefore,  to  the  extent  of  these  two 
very  trifling  errors,  outside  the  line  deduced  in  the  reasoning  employed.  These  two 
errors  will  not,  however,  alter  the  result  one  hundred  yards  at  any  point;  and,  therefore, 
the  writer  has  avoided  any  other  mode  of  establishing  the  results  sought  here,  which, 
while  perhaps  more  accurate,  would  be  less  pc^nlar  and  perspicuous. 
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suppKes  stated  above,  what  loss  in  money,  detailing  the  items,  may  be  con- 
sidered incident  to  the  present  system  or  carriage,  which  would  be  obvia- 
ted by  the  speed,  regularity,  and  safety  of  rail-road  transport — ^losses  aris- 
ing from  fluctuations  of  prices,  damage  to  team  and  goods  by'  exposure 
and  accidents,  expense  of  warehousing,  &c.  ? 

These  questions  are  repeated  here  as  presenting  the  salient  points 
of  the  ease,  with  the  view  of  aidmg  in  effecting  a  practical  conviction, 
by  enabling  each  planter  who  reads  this,  to  apply  the  reasoning  em- 
ployed to  his  own  particular  circumstances.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  show  those  lukewarm  believere  that  they  are  concerned, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  concerned,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
rail-road  gospel.  The  planter  is  a  manufacturer,  and  as  the  whole 
energies  of  the  age  are  directed  to  economy  of  production,  he  will 
remain  in  the  rear  of  mankind  until  he  avails  himself  of  every  means 
of  economismg  his  labor  and  his  capital,  from  «moA:^-burners  to  rail- 
road cars.  The  following  answers  to  these  questions  have  been  fur- 
nished by  my  friend,  John  Pope,  Esq.,  a  very  experienced  planter  of 
Shelby  county,  Tennessee,  and  from  every  confidence  in  that  gentle- 
man as  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  business  habits,  are  made  the  basis 
of  the  subsequent  calculations. 

Ansiver  IsL  Mv  plantation  is  five  miles  distant  from  Memphis.  It  con- 
tains 630  acres  of  cultivated,  and  300  acres  of  uncultivated  land. 

Armver  2d,  The  area  of  my  cotton  crop  is  about  400  acres  :  its  yield  per 
acre  is  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  bale  of  an  average  weight  of  475 
pounds. 

Answer  3d,  My  ox-team  usually  hauls  one  load  of  six  bales  a  day  to 
Memphis :  the  same  delivered  by  contract,  would  cost  about  twenty-five 
cents  a  bale.  The  expense  of  haulage,  residing  as  near  as  I  do  to  market 
may  be  said  to  include  only  Uie  labor  of  the  teamster,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  wagon — no  extra  team  being  required  for  that  purpose. 

Answer  ith.  The  former  part  of  this  question  cannot  be  answered  with 
precision ;  the  latter  part  may  perhaps  be  estimated  correctly  from  an- 
swer 3d. 

Answer  5ih,  The  first  portion  of  the  question  is  substantially  answered 
in  answer  3d.  In  the  present  state  of  our  roads,  it  is  difficult  to  say  at 
what  distance  from  market  it  becomes  economical  for  the  planter  to  do 
his  own  hauling.  I  may  venture  the  opinion  that  beyond  fifteen  miles  it 
would  be  economy  for  the  planter  to  have  his  crop  hauled  to  market  by 
contract,  on  account  of  the  long  exposure  of  his  team  on  the  road,  under 
the  careless  management  of  negro  teamsters,  and  the  high  cost  of  forage 
on  the  way. 

Answer  Qth,  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  thing  like  precision, 
the  incidental  losses  on  our  present  system  of  carriage ;  these  losses  being 
more  or  less  according  to  the  severity  of  the  winter.  They  would  be  all 
obviated  by  the  speed,  regularity  and  safety  of  rail-road  transports.  The 
losses  sustained  by  distant  planters  from  damages  of  teams,  fluctuations  of 
market  prices,  &c.  &a,  I  am  confident  would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  trans- 
port 

An  average  of  all  the  information  collected  on  the  questions,  sums 
up  as  follows : 

1st  The  proportion  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  is  1  to  1. 
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2d.  The  proportioii  of  cotton  to  the  whole  surface  is  1  to  3,  and  the  haul- 
ing both  ways  is  one  load  for  every  10  acres  of  cotton,  or  for  every  30  acres 
of  surface. 

3d.  The  load  is  3,000  lbs.  The  oost  of  ccmtract  haulage  1  cent  per  mile 
per  100  lbs. 

4th.  Fifteen  miles  is  the  limit  at  which  it  becomes  economical  to  haul 
|?y  contract 

5th.  The  losses  incident  to  the  present  system  of  carriage  would  exceed 
the  cost  of  transport  by  rail-roads. 

Now,  adopting  this  summary,  let  it  be  asked  the  amount  of  bene- 
fit per  acre  done  by  economy  in  haulage  to  a  plantation  so  situated, 
either  off  or  on  a  rail-road,  as  to  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  haul- 
age over  fifty  miles  of  dirt-road.  One  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of 
the  whole  surface  (cultivated  and  uncultivated)  is  seen  to  be  the 
average  haulage  of  a  plantation.  At  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  100  lbs. 
per  mile  for  fifty  miles,  the  saving  effected  in  the  case  in  question,  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  fifty  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  on  every 
acre  in  the  plantation.  This  saving  will  pay  10  per  cent.,  or  an  en- 
hanced value  of  $5  per  acre. 

During  the  year  1849, 59,000  bales  of  cotton  passed  over  the  rail- 
road from  Brandon  to  Jackson.  At  page  455  of  De  Bow's  Review, 
for  October,  1850,  the  com  distributeid  at  the  several  stations  of  the 
road  is  specified,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  detail  for  the  cotton, 
we  may  assume  that  the  ootton  has  been  delivered  at  the  several  sta- 
tions in  the  same  proportion  with  the  corn.  On  this  assumption,  the 
fourth  column  of  the  following  table  is  estimated.  Perhaps  my  able 
friend,  Colonel  Roach,  (a  gentleman  as  courteous  as  he  is  intelligent,) 
will  furnish  the  exact  figures : — 

Corn  BdM 

MOM.     (Baikth)     efCoUoi. 

Vicksburgh to  Brandon. .  .60. . .  2,900. . .  2,740.2.000  pr.  ml.  fir.  Jackson. 
"         to  Jackson.  ...46. .23,476.  .22,200. 2.220        **        Clinton. 
«         to  Clinton. ...36. .14.613-. 13,730. 1.530        **        Bolton's. 
"         to  Bolton's. ..27.. .8,868..  .8,380. ..930        •'        Edward's. 
"         to  Edward's.. .18. .11,887. .11,240. 1.870        «*       Way-places. 
"         to  Way-places  12 760 710. ...60        "        Vicksburgh. 


il 
II 


In  examining  this  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  some  disturbing 
causes  affect  the  receipts  at  Brandon  and  Bolton,  and,  periiaps,  at 
Clinton  also.  It  will  be  further  seen  by  a  comparison  of  die  receipts 
at  all  way-places  for  the  first  twelve  miles,  with  the  receipts  at  Ed- 
ward's, a  point  at  the  end  of  the  18th  mile,  that  Colonel  Pope's  opmion 
as  to  the  economical  limits  of  contract-hauling  is  not  very  wide  of 
the  practice.  The  statistics  of  the  Vicksburgh  road,  as  published  in 
De  Bow's  Review,  show  a  transport  business  of  at  least  45  millions 
of  pounds ;  and  for  the  28  miles  from  Edward's  to  Jackson,  a  busi- 
ness of  at  least  40  millions  of  pounds.  These  forty  millions  of  lbs. 
represent,  according  to  the  principles  adopted  above,  400,000  or  625 
square  miles.  Assuming  that  the  benefit  of  the  road  begins  to  be  re- 
cognized at  Edward's,  this  area  would  show  that  at  Jackson  (28 
miles  on)  the  width  of  practical  benefit  extends  22^  miles  on  either 
side  of  Jackson. .  This  fiiraishes  a  general  check  on  the  reasoning 
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employed  above,  and  a  kej  to  t^e  praotioal  application  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  Of  course  all  the  area,  induded  within  the  ma- 
thematical limits  of  benefit,  is  not  necessarily  benefited  in  practice ; 
bul  it  is  equally  dear  that,  while  planters  may  not  calculate  to  a 
nicety,  there  is  a  point  at  whidi  the  lines  laid  down,  representing  a 
benefit  too  decided  to  be  overlooked,  must,  with  even  die  most  im- 
provident, determine  practice.  This  point — that  at  which  usage  re- 
cognizes the  figures — ^is  seen  in  tlie  case  of  the  V icksbui^  and  Jackson 
raU-road  to  be  the  line  that,  diverging  firom  the  18th  mUe  of  the  rail- 
road, represents  a  benefit  of  about  15  cents  per  acre.  Combining 
this  practical  fact  with  the  figures  fiimidied  above,  the  annexed  dia- 
gram shows  the  benefit  in  the  case  of  a  rail-road  seventy  miles  long ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that,  although  the  Yicksburg  road,  for  many 
reasons,  is  made  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  the  transport  per  mile 
averaging  only  1,200  bales  of  cotton,  while  the  transport  on  the 
South  Carolina  rail-road  averages  1,700  bales  per  mile,  the  results  of 
that  road  are  considerably  under  the  average.  The  cotton  returns  of 
the  South  Carolina  road  would  seem  to  show  that  the  practice  in  that 
case  conforms  very  closely  to  the  arithmetical  lines  of  benefit 

No  doubt,  the  premises  from  which  the  degrees  of  benefit  are  esti- 
mated are  different  under  difierent  circumstances ;  they  are  obtained 
as  an  average  of  several  cases.  The  only  object  or  end,  at  which  I 
have  arrived  under  these  drcumstances,  has  been,  to  set  the  several 
interests  concerned  to  thinking,  and  to  illustrate  the  principles  bear- 
ing on  the  case  by  an  example  that  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  all.  If 
a  road  is  submitted  to  the  notice  of  a  planter,  let  him,  therefore,  by 
an  application  of  the  views  stated,  apply  his  own  opinions  as  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  order  to  make  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  it.  If  he  concludes  that  no 
benefit  can  result  to  him  from  the  road,  he  ought  not  to  take  stock  in 
it ;  but  if  he  find  the  figures  to  stand  in  favor  of  the  road,  it  behooves 
him,  as  an  intelligent  man  and  good  citizen,  to  support  it  proportion- 
ally.    With  this  view,  then,  I  submit  my  figures. 

The  following  valuable  paper,  which  has  been  very  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Colonel  Roach  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  Rail-road,  will 
throw  great  light  on  the  subject  of  rail-road  influence  on  agriculture. 


PRACTICAL  FRUITS  OF  RAIL-ROABS. 
To  M.  Butt  Hewsov,  Esq., 

Your  &vor  of  26th,  with  your  pamphlet,  was  duly  received,  for 
wjjich  you  have  my  thanks ;  and  your  drcular  letter  of  17th  ult,,  to 
our  president,  has  been  handed  to  me,  with  directions  to  reply  to  it. 

The  falling  of  one  of  our  stone  piers  under  Big  Black  Bridge  has 
quite  deranged  our  business,  and  so  pressed  me  with  work,  that  1 
really  cannot  find  time,  at  present,  to  answer  all  your  questiona  aa 
fully  as  I  could  desire,  nor  in  the  order  in  which  you  put  them  •,  yet  \ 
shall  endeavor  to  give  you  some  rough  notes,  which  you  can  put,  \xi 
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shape,  and  possibly  make  some  use  of,  in  forwarding  the  great  scheme 
of  rail-road  development,  in  which  all  of  us  in  the  Southwest  feel 
such  a  deep  interest.  You  refer  to  tables  of  transportation  for  two 
years,  ending  1st  August,  lb49,  which  were  published  in  De  Bov's 
Review ;  I  now  enclose  that  table,  with  the  business  for  another  year, 
ending  1st  August,  1850^  added.  The  increase  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  opening  of  14  additional  miles  (from  Jack- 
son to  Brandon)  on  the  Ist^March,  1850,  making  five  months  (to  1st 
August)  an  additional  distance.* 

The  object  of  your  letter,  1  perceive,  is,  to  show  to  the  people  resi- 
dent on  and  near  the  proposed  luie  of  road,  the  advantages  they  may 
expect  to  derive  from  its  completion,  in  the  increased  value  of  their 
property.  We  had  a  similar  object  in  view  with  refer^ice  to  the  line 
across  this  state  from  Brandon  to  the  Alabama  state  Hue  towards 
Montgomery,  and  some  facts  were  prepared  and  published,  which, 
as  they  are  derived  from  actual  experience,  and  not  from  mere 
speculation,  may  be  relied  upon.  Without  much  reference  to  order, 
1  proceed  to  lay  them  before  you.  A  gentleman  living  on  the  line 
of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Rail-road  writes  to  me  as  fol- 
lows :  *  *  *  « The  value  of  land  through  which  the  rail-road 
passes  has  been  advanced  at  least  ^i^  per  cent,  since  the  rail-road  has 
been  completed ;  for  instance,  lands  that  were  worth  from  3  to  6 
dollars  per  acre  before  the  road  was  constructed,  are  now  worth 
from  6  to  8  dollars  per  acre.     My  town,  to  wit.  Auburn,  eight  years 

•  Vickdnirgf  September  15, 1851. 
T.  A.  Marshall,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  Mr.  Burr's  letter,  which  you  handed  me,  1  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
you  several  tables  made  up  from  the  statistics  of  the  road.  Mr.  B.'s  object  seans  to  be, 
to  ascertain  what  effect  is  produced  by  the  completion  or  extension  of  raU-roadsj  in  creat- 
ing new  traffic  or  increasing  that  already  established.  The  table  marked  A.  shows  the 
whole  outward  traffic  of  tms  road  for  four  successive  years,  ending  1st  August,  1851. 
You  vrill  ol^erve  an  immense  increase  in  many  of  the  articles — a  respectable  increase  in 
all,  exempt  in  corn — the  large  amount  of  which  going  forward  in  1850,  was  due  to  the  faU- 
nre  of  that  crop  in  this  section. 

Table  B  is  comparative  for  the  years  1850  and  '51.  The  Brandon  road,  13|  milea, 
(from  Ja<*k8on  to  Brandon,)  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  38th  February,  1850  ;  and  it  was 

Ered  icted  that  it  would  draw  offa  large  amountof  the  trade  of  Jackson,  which  theretofore  had 
een  the  natural  depot  for  Brandon.  A  comparison  of  the  years  1 850  and  1851  shows  that 
so  far  from  the  trade  of  Jackson  having  declined,  the  quanti^  of  every  article  has  greatly 
increased,  while  the  traffic  to  Brandon  exceeds  that  of  any  other  two  depots  on  the  road, 
except  Jackson.  This  is  a  case  in  point.  Another  fact  can  be  given — about  the  1st 
January,  1851,  the  Raymond  rail-road,  hvorked  by  horses,)  running  from  our  depot  at 
Bolton's  to  Raymond,  the  county  seat  of  Hinds,  adistance  of?  miles,  was  put  in  operaticm. 
An  examination  of  the  quantity  of  freight  sent  to  Bolton's  depot  in  1850  and  1851,  wifl 
show  a  very  large  increase  in  favor  of  the  latter  year.  During  7  months  only  of  the  time 
has  the  Raymond  road  been  in  operation,  and  its  facilities  of  transportation  are  not  such 
as  to  develop  the  full  effects  of  transit  by  steam. 

Table  C.  exhibits  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  transported  from  1846  tn  1851,  inclusive. 
In  the  latter  is  included  7,350  which  came  over  the  Brandon  road-^and  of  this  7,350  about 
2,000  are  of  crops  that  formerly  went  to  Mobile. 

The  same  table  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  passengers  carried  every  year  from  %846 
to  1851.  You  will  obsever  that  in  1846,  1847,  and  1848  the  number  was  nearly  stationaiy. 
On  the  Ist  August,  1848,  the  President  and  Directors  reduced  the  fare  from  6-52c.  per 
mile  to  4-35c. — a  reduction  of  331  P«r  cent.  The  succeeding  year  shows  an  increase  of 
5,728  passengers,  or  about  25  per  cent,  which  of  course  did  not  bring  the  passenger  income 
up  to  the  former  gross  amount  The  next  year  the  number  you  perceive  is  35,098,  and 
the  year  ending  1st  August,  1851,  the  number  is  41,488,  about  double  that  of  the  years 
previous  to  Isl  August,  1848.  A  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  opening  of  the  road  to 
Brandon.  ° 
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ago  was  a  pine  forest ;  now,  we  have  two  thousand  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  corresponding  fixtures  for  an  intelligent  community. 
Lots  for  private  residences  are  worth  from  three  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre ;  business  lots  on  Maine-street,  from  3  to  4  dollars  per 
foot  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  the  rise  of  property  in  our  town : 
I  purchased  a  lot,  for  which  I  gave  $400 ;  in  less  than  six  months  after 

The  lower  line  of  Table  C.  shows  the  mileage,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  the  ec^uivalent  of 
passeneers  carried  one  mile — and  this  is  the  only  true  mode  of  calculation,  ibrit  averages 
traly  the  long  and  short  passages.  I  have  made  a  memorandum  in  the  columns  of  1850 
and  1851  of  the  milease  on  the  Brandon  road,  by  which  yon  can  perceive  in  some 
measure  how  much  of  the  passage  increase  u  due  to  the  extension  to  Brandon  on  that 
road,  although  it  will  not  show  exactly  how  much  Uie  increase  of  passenger  mileage  on 
our  road  is  due  to  the  extension.  A  memorandum  at  the  foot  of  table  C,  shows' that  fiora 
the  opening  of  the  Brandon  road,  say  1st  March,  1850,  to  the  1st  August,  '50,  the  mileage 
on  the  Brandon  road  was  5,269  miles  avera^d  per  month,  while  for  the  IS  months  end- 
ing on  the  Ist  August,  1851,  the  passenger  mileage  had  increased  to  an  average  of  6,361 
mues  per  month,  over  the  road  between  Jackson  and  Brandon. 

The  income  of  this  road  per  annum  up  to  1st  August,  1848,  ranged  from  6130,000  to 
$135,000  per  annum,  and  the  road  expenses]abont  670,000.  For  the  two  following  years, 
die  income  was  less — in  1849  (year  ending  Ist  August.  1849,)  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  tolls,  and  in  1849-'50,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  while  our 
expenses  were  large,  from  the  very  expensive  permanent  repairs  put  on  the  road.  Last 
year  the  receipts  reached  6160,000,  while  the  expenses  were  about  57  per  ct.  of  that  sum, 
which  included  several  new  cars  purchased.  A  well  built  rail-road  in  the  South,  free 
from  heavy  j^des  and  short  curves,  as  well  as  from  extensive  wooden  structures  on  the 
line,  can,  with  anything  like  full  employment,  be  managed  at  50  per  cent  of  its  gross  in- 
come ;  but  if  it  be  mainly  a  passenger  road,  as  the  line  through  Alabama  certainly  should 
be,  then  the  expenses  would  be  less  in  proportion  to  its  income. 

I  intended  to  nave  made  some  remarks  on  the  articles  numbered  in  red  on  the  transport 
tables,  but  find  myself  pressed  too  much  by  other  business,  which  must  be  my  apology  for 
the  incoherence  of  this,  written  at  brief  intervals  during  the  last  two  days.  I  have^een 
over  a  portion  of  the  contemplated  line,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  what  I  have  seen  im- 
presses me  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  one  eminently  favorable  for  a  rail-road,  whilst  if 
well  built  and  judiciously  managed,  will  be  beyond  competition  for  a  passenger  route. 

Your  ob't  servt., 

J.  Roach,  Casb'r. 

TABLE  A. 

A&TICLIS  TRANSPORTKB  FROM  YICKSBURO  EASTWARD  BT  RAlL-ROAD. 

Yearending       Tearending         Tear  ending        Yearendlng 

Aug.,  1848.         Aug.,  1849.  Aug.  185a           Aug.,  1851. 

Iron  pounds 344,451 1,387,979 *1,835,701 908,689 

Liqmds,  barrels 3,350 2,923 3,214 5,065 

Flour,         do 8,197 10,436 10,657 20,945 

Sugar,  pounds 721,810 811,717 737,755 870,900 

Coffee,  sacks 2,886 3,087 2,372 3,908 

Bagging,  pieces 2,736 3,774 1,917 5,535 

Bale  Hope,  coils 2,722 3,851 2,110.. 5,740 

Meat,  pounds 1,811,628 1,687,588 1,948,558 3,466,011 

Lime  or  Cement,  barrels 1,008 1,147 879 1,237 

Boxes  and  bales,  merchandise.      17,467 14.180 21,079 27,409 

Salt,  sacks 8,285 10,402 8,690 10,723 

Candles,  boxes 1,170 1.421 1,494 1,923 

Tobacco,     do    932 999 1,093 1,769 

Soap  and  starch,  boxes 676 619 747 976 

Pckgs  miscellaneous,  number..      13.081 17,462 24,614 26,959 

Ice,  barrels 509 503 499 1,186 

Molasses,  barrels 1,570 1,484 2,084 3,497 

Apples  and  potatoes,  barrels...       3,523 4,173 3,772 5,934 

Nails,  kegs 1,797 1,861 2,640 3.195 

Lard,     do 1,737 1,370 1,804 4,613 

Wagons  and  buggies,  number.           130 95 130 267 

Com,bushel8 69,633 29,225 

*  Including  the  rails  to  lay  Brandon  road— which  was  opened  for  traffic  35ib  Feb.,  1890. 
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the  road  reached  here  I  sold  die  same  lot  fer  $6,840,  reeerving  a  loit 
worUi  at  least  $1,200  for  mj  purposes.  The  immense  rise  m  real 
estate  is  attributable  to  the  advantages  of  rail-road  oommunicstioD. 
Of  all  classes  that  should  be  friendly  to  rail-roads,  it  should  be  the 
planting  interest ;  the  &eilities  whidi  thej  give  us,  and  die  enhaoea- 
ment  of  the  value  of  lands  through  whidi  they  pass,  should  make 
every  planter  the  true  friend  of  rail-roads,"  ^eo.,  ^ec. 


TABLE  B. 

COMPARATIYK  tfTATIMirtT  FOR  TWO  TIAB8, 1850  AMD  1851,  OW  ABTICLM  TRAMSKmTSD 
TO  lACH  DEPOT  BT  RAIL-ROAD  FROM  VIOK8BURO. 

v^l'^^i— 1^  A..-..^      Edward'i.       Bokoo'i.t       Clinton.  Jackton.         BrandoB. 

Ymt  ending  UCABfiMt.         ^q^              jgjQ              jgjQ^  jgjo               jigj^ 

Iron,  pound* 61,165....  87,543....  54,619... .•1,619,249....   13,138 

Liquids,  barreb 804....        390. —        182....  2,371....        137 

Flour,        do.    1,065 1,397 1.219 6,335....        648 

SQgmr,po«kda 75,685....  87,973....  106,713....      437,984 99,400 

Coffee,  tack* 187....        910....       914....  1,599....        169 

Baffging.  pieces 395....        915....        390....  915....          79 

Bale  rope, coils 420....        241-...        385....  987....          77 

Meat,  poonda 307,748.... 999,933.... 306,769....  940,963....  101, 157 

Lime  or  cement,  barreb 992 136....        160....  321....         41 

Boxes  and  bales  mdse,nimiber.    2,092....     3,066....    3,863....  11.241....        817 

8alt,sacks 1,077 756 1,051 5,639 167 

Candlea,  boxes 131....        231 930....  860 52 

Tobacco,    do 81....          91....          71...,  739....        Ill 

Soap  and  starch,  boxes 39....         98....         83....  501....          26 

Pckgs.  miscellaneoQs, number.    3,919....    3,576....    4,706....  11,355....    1,058 

Ice,  barrels 28....         87....        137....  237....        |L0 

Molasses,  barreU 235....       962....       249....  1,170....        168 

Apples  and  potatoes,  barrels..       987....        436 435....  9,582....         39 

Nails,  kegs 986 385....       378 1,435....        156 

Lard,    do 104 353-...        927....  1,053....          57 

Wagons  and  baggies, number.          17....           6....         20....  86....           1 

Com,bushels 4,929....     9,921....  14,502....  93,856....     3,181 

v^.».^t..i.*  A»«..*         Edward'%v      Bolton*s.t       Clinton.  Jacksoa.        Brandon. 

Year  ending  1st  August            i851.            1851.              185L  1851.                185L§ 

Iron,  pounds 45,609 104,699....  55,994 497,240 205.147 

Liquids,  barrels « 307....        548....        230....  9,770....     1,210 

Flour,        do 1,298....     1,886....     1,325....  10,974....     6,162 

Sugar,  pounds 69,627 99,160 91,399 446,376 164,338 

Coffee,  sacks 359....        431....        275....  1,723....     1.190 

Bagging,  pieces 698....        626....        810 9,715 686 

BfiJe  rope,  coils 688....-     602....        809 9,914 734 

Meat,  pounds 359,405....  409,474 371,498 1,575,919 757,485 

Lime  or  cement,  barrels 922....       961....       160....  453....        141 

Boxes  and  bales  mdae,  number.    2,076 4,385....    9,216 19,869 5,863 

Salt,  sacks 818 853....     1,159....  4,517 3,383 

Candles,  boxes 158 280 947....  1,099 917 

Tobacco,    do 180 255 115....  741....        478 

Soap  and  starch,  boxes 69 129 106 479 900 

pckgs. miscellaneous,  number.     9,679....     3,934....    3,909 11,876....     4,511 

IceTbarrels 31....        988.-..       163....  637....          67 

Molasses,  barrels 932....       378....       304....  1,635....       9^ 

Apples  and  potatoes,  barrels..       510....       828 501 3,074....       931 

Nials,keg8.: 294....        450...,        950....  1,419....        608 

Lard,  do 991 606....        358....  9,541....        817 

Wagons  and  bumes,  number.         17....         16....         94....  190....          90 

Corn,  bushels 6,926....    5,510....    1,806..,.  10,489....     4,461 

*  laeluding  Iron  for  Brandon  road. 

t  Raynond  Rail-road  joins  here  7  ndles,  horM  power,  opened  Jan.  1851. 

1 5  months,  ft-om  1st  March,  1850,  to  1st  August,  1850. 

1 19  ■onttseadii«  1st  A■g«s^l85L 
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From  an  article  in  tiie  Mississippian,  I  quote  as  follows :  **  TTie 
single  experiment  of  the  Vicksbui^  and  Jackson  Rail-road,  can  alone 
be  referred  to  in  our  state  to  test  the  advantages  of  rail-road  facilities 
in  increasing  the  value  of  property,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
produce  and  consume,  lliat  road  was  completed  to  Jackson  in 
1841.  For  some  years  previous,  and  at  the  time,  everything  had  an 
extraordinary  artificial  value,  caused  by  the  enormous  issues  of  bank 
paper,  and  extensive  bank  accommodations ;  these,  like  bubbles,  have 
since  burst,  and  are  no  more.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  substantial 
increase  in  the  value  of  our  resources,  by  comparing  the  past  with 
the  present,  we  must  go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  day  of  bank 
inflation.  A  fair  criterion  of  the  comparative  benefits  derived  from 
the  road,  may  be  found  in  the  value  of  property,  &c.,  about  ten  years 
before,  and  ten  years  afler  the  road  was  completed. 
.  Let  us  then  take  for  these  periods,  such  counties  as  use  the  Vicks- 
burg  road.  These  are,  Warren,  Hinds,  Kankin,  and  portions  of 
Madison,  Scott,  and  Copiah.  We  have  carefully  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  Auditor's  Report  for  1831.     See  table  A. 

The  following  table  in  similar  items  will  show  the  comparative 
difference  of  values  at  the  present  time,  being  eight  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  Road,  which  went  into 
operation  in  1841.     See  table  B. 

An  unexampled  increase  is  seen,  also,  in  the  amount  of  money 
loaned  at  interest,  rising  from  119,000  to  $1,600,000.  Pleasure 
carriages,  so  indicative  of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  have  increased  in 
value  from  $7,600  to  $144,000;  slaves,  from  10,000  to  47,000 ;  and 
the  total  tax  of  the  state  from  $12,500  to  57,548. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
facilities  given  to  the  planters  and  merchants  by  the  rail-road  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  If  we  take  the  counties  of  Pike,  Lawrence,  Marion, 
»nd  Amite,  for  the  same  periods,  this  fact  will  be  still  more  evident. 
In  those  counties,  no  improvements  other  than  the  ordinary  roads 
have  been  made.     Table  C. 

We  will  now  compare  this  table  with  that  of  the  counties  on  and 
near  the  rail-road.     See  table  D. 

In  the  counties  bordering  on,  and  adjacent  to  the  rail-road,  we  find 
that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  taxable  land  has  been  eleven 
hundred  and  seventy  per  cent,  while  in  those  counties  not  using  a  rail- 

TABLE  C. 

HUMBIR  OF  PAS8KN0IRS  AND  NUMBER  OF  BALIS  OF  COTTON  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDIHO  ON 
THE  FIRST  OF  AUGUST. 
1846.  1847.  1S4S.  1»M.  ISCO.  1811. 

Number  of  bales 52,857..  34,901..  51,797..  59,682 29,878 55.880 

Do.        pmMen^ra 80,511..  20,407..  90,53%.  26,2«1 35,098 41,488 

Number  oTpaMengers  redu-) 

eediotheequiraleatofpM-V639,800..607,173..604,873..730,086....J49,l91 1,065,000 

Mogert  carried  one  mile,   } 

1st  Blar  to  1st    Year  ending  1st 
Auf .,  1850.           Any.,  1851. 
Milaafe   of  passengers   o«  J  9^^345 7^3,1 

40  VOL.  I. 
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road,  the  increase  during  the  same  time  was  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  per  cent/  "iniis,  above  all  others,  is  the  best  index  of  the 
prosperity  of  any  country  where  it  is  evident  that  the  rise  in  land  is  a 
substantial  one ;  next  to  this  is  the  number  of  pleasure  carriages,  for 
we  all  know  that  some  degree  of  wealth  is  necessary  over  and  above 
what  we  need  for  our  absolute  support,  before  luxuries  like  these  can 
be  purchased.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  counties  of  the  rail-road, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  carriages  has  been  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-six  per  centj  while  in  the  coimties  not  using  the 
rail-road,  the  increase  bias  been  but  little  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent.  In  the  sales  of  merchandise,  the  amount  sold  in  the  counties  of 
the  rail-road  has  increased  two  hundred  and  sixty  per  cent,  while  in 
the  others  there  has  been  a  positive  decrease. 

The  number  of  slaves  has  also  increased  in  the  former  counties 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  only 
twenty-nine  per  cent.  In  the  former,  the  revenue  from  the  state  tax 
has  increased  three  hundred  and  Jifty-eight  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter 
only  fifty-two  per  cent. !  There  has,  also,  been  a  very  lai^e  increase 
in  the  former  counties  in  the  amount  of  money  loaned  at  interest, 
being  equal  to  nearly  eight  thousand  six  hundred  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  in  the  latter  counties  is  only  three  hundred  and  ten  per  centJ*^ 
&c.,  6sc. 

Mr.  King,  the  President  of  the  Georgia  Road,  under  date  of  6th 
December,  1849,  writes  as  follows:  *  *  *  "Besides  good 
dividends  to  the  stockholders,  the  increased  value  of  the  land  within  the 
range  of  its  influence  would  more  than  pay  for  the  road.  Hiis  is  our 
experience  in  Georgia.  Our  improvements  are  felt  only  in  their 
benefits ;  our  population  have  nearly  ceased  emigration,  and  many  are 
actually  returning  to  the  homes  abandoned  informer  years.  The  worn 
out  lands  of  Middle  Georgia  are  fisist  undei^oing  the  process  of  reno- 
vation ;  convenience  to  market,  cheap  transportation,  and  rapid 
intercourse,  more  than  counterbalance  opposing  disadvantages. 
Agriculture  flourishes,  fiictories  are  springing  up,  and  the  whole  state 
is  prosperous.  Our  rail-roads  have  not  only  rendered  these  im- 
portant services  to  the  state,  but  they  are  now  paying  good  dividends 
to  the  stockholders.  Though  running  through  counties  far  less  fertile 
and  productive  than  yours,  they  have  always  made  a  full  interest  on 
their  cost,  though  the  profits  have  in  some  cases  been  for  awhile  di- 
verted to  make  good  a  deficient  capital,  ^cc.,  62c. 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"John  P.  Kino." 

In  reference  to  other  advantages  derived  by  the  public  from  rail- 
roads, it  may  be  stated,  that  before  our  road  was  built,  the  cost  of 
passage  by  stage  from  Yicksburg  to  Jackson  was  $10,  besides  two 
meals  on  the  way,  $1  more,  and  the  time,  from  4}  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
12}  hours,  and  even  longer  in  winter.  When  the  road  was  opened  to 
Jackson  the  fare  was  fixed  at  $4,  and  has  been  reduced  until  it  now 
stands  at  $2 ;  time,  2}  hours.    Before  this  road  was  opened,  the 
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general  cost  of  transportation  was  tl  50  to  $2  per  100  lbs. ;  cotton, 
$4  to  $5  per  bale.     The  cost  by  rail-road  for  weight  is  now  30  cents 

{>er  100  lbs.,  cotton,  70  cent^  per  bale,  or  about  15  cents  per  100  lbs. 
n  the  single  article  of  corn,  of  which  last  year  are  carried  out  (in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop)  70,000  bushels,  this  road 
effected  a  saving  to  the  community  of  $10,200,  averaging  the  cost  of 
transport  by  wagons  at  40  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  estimating  a  wagon, 
with  team  of  four  horses,  and  driven  at  $3  per  day,  while  the  withdrawal 
of  that  amount  of  power  from  the  growing  crop,  at  a  season  when  it 
could  not  be  well  spared,  (April,  May,  and  June,)  would  have 
inflicted  irreparable  injury.  The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
rail-roads  by  those  in  the  range  of  their  influence,  over  and  above  the 
advantages  of  cheap  transport  of  products  of  the  soil  and  supplies,  are 
to  be  found  in  their  &culty  Df  conferring  a  value  on  that  which  was 
before,  not  only  utterly  worthless,  but  absolutely  an  incumbrance. 
As  an  instance :  a  farmer  on  the  line  of  this  road  has  a  farm  of  indif- 
ferent soil,  lying  on  a  bed  of  rocks,  which  protrude  from  every  hill — 
a  public  building  is  commenced  at  Jackson,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  there  forbids  the  use  of  brick  for  a  foundation  :  our  farmer's  bar- 
ren rocks,  lying  on  the  line  of  the  road  15  miles  from  the  proposed 
building,  are  examined,  and  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  build- 
ing :  a  contract  is  made  with  the  rail-road  company  for  transport,  and 
the  farmer's  useless  rocks  are  put  in  his  pocket,  in  the  shape  of  cash ; 
without  the  rail-road,  they  could  never  have  been  anything  but  a 
nuisance  to  him.  Take  any  tract  of  land  along  your  line,  and  no 
matter  how  poor  it  may  be,  its  timber,  which  is  required  to  supply 
fuel  for  your  engines,  renders  that  tract  of  more  value,  probably, 
than  the  best  land  where  timber  beyond  the  supply  for  farm  uses  is 
an  incumbrance  to  the  cultivator.  Useless  swamps,  overflowed  half 
the  year,  near  this  road,  are  now  made  productive,  by  the  erection  of 
saw-mills,  and  the  conversion  of  their  fine  timber  into  building  lum- 
ber ;  without  the  rail-road,  these  mills  would  not  have  been  erected, 
as  their  lumber  could  not  have  borne  the  cost  of  distant  transport 
by  w^on ;  the  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  lime,  of 
which  Hinds  CJounty  will  furnish  an  immense  quantity  this  year. 

I  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit  you  display  in  behalf  of  your  road ; 
nature,  however,  has  given  us  the  best  line  for  an  eastern  connection, 
and  we  hope  some  day  not  far  distant  to  see  the  line  complete  from 
Brandon  to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  The  state  of  Mississippi  has 
not  only  granted  a  liberal  charter,  but  offers  besides  a  bonus  of  the 
value  of  $300,000  to  any  company  organized  under  it,  that  will  un- 
dertake to  complete  the  road  from  Brandon  to  the  Alabama  state 
line,  97|  miles,  in  six  years  from  its  organization. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Roach. 
Vicksburghy  Miss, 


Note :  Another  letter  from  M.  Pbillip«,  Eaq,  of  Miti issippi,  to  Mr.  Hewson,  wUl  be 
pablished  under  our  Internal  Improvement  head. — [Bd.] 
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Table  A. — From  Auditofa  Report,  1831,  before  commencement  of  the  VicMurgh 
and  Jackson  RaU-Road. 


IfamMofCoontiM       V*fai«  AbboobI  Amomt  Valoe 

ndsr  of  Land  of  SlerelumdiM  of  MoiMy  efPlcuav  of  &t«t« 

ViA.kim&.BJL.      TrnnUo.  wkL  M  InUrMt.  Gurugea.         SUtob.  Tax. 

WarrcD $484,122 $363,973 $5,503 $3,005 3,621 $6,045 

Hinds 79,019 *  138,993 *  4,350 1,700 2,613 2,684 

BAnkin 2,099 14,440 "    35 293 338 

Madiaon 43,371 66,230 1.649 2,560 1,979 1.756 

Scotr 550 34 38 

Copiah 114,260 69,116 7,204 315 1,370 1,678 

Total $722,864 $653,302 $18,706 $7,615 9,910 $12.53$ 

*  Organized  in  1633.    Report  of  1835.  -  1 


Table  B Same  Counties  in  1849,  eight  years  after  the  completion  of  Rail-road. 

NunMofCbmitlM         Value  Amount  Amoont  Vnhie  NoadMr  Toiri 

oiiDg  of  Land  of  MerehaadiM  of  Moooy  of  PloMura  of  Stai* 

Rail-road.  Tuablo.  told.  at  Intoraat.  Caniagca.         Slaroa.  l^z. 

Warren $3,045,814. ...$1,401,100.... $1,331,545... .$32,010 11,231 96,775 

Hinds 2,644,211 674,674.-..        61.280....    53,340....  14,475 13,461 

Rankin 405,900 20,250....        20,250....      2,350....  2,648 2,061 

Madison 2,194,703 209,668 209,668 48,070 13.470 10,733 

Scott 313,668 18,835 1.932 1,707 945 893 

Copiah 584,740 38,397 2,116....     6,165....  4,651 3,623 

Total $9,189,036. ...$2,362,924.. ..$1,626,791... $143,642.. ..47.420...$57.54« 


Table  C.^From  Auditor's  Report,  1831. 

Names  of  Oonatiea        Valoo  Balaa  Money  Value  NondMr  flwwl 

not  of  of  at  of  of  W 

aaiag  Rail-road.  Taxable  Land.  Merdiandiae.  latereet.  PLCaniagea.        SlaToa.  State TJac 

Lawrence $108,536 $47,028 $4,329 $1,959 1,740 $1,434 

Pike 100,081 51,714 8,866 1,100 1.174 1,362 

Marion 93,654 28,864 22,554 855 1,200 1.274 

Amite 254,543 53,882 15,609 2,781 3,061 3.012 


ToUl $556,814 $181,488 $51,358 $6,695 7,175 $7,089 

From  Auditor's  Report,  1849. 

Lawrence $259,364 $56,490 $11,943 $2,155 2,664 $2,331 

Pike 272,513 44,566 66,733 2,850 2,806 2,469 

Marion 101,852 14,333 64,657 885 1,796 1.567 

Amite 646.523 36,168 77,598 7,690 5613 4,412 


Total...  $1,280,252 $151,557 $210,931 $13,580 12,879 $10,779 


Table  D. 

TnCooatieeaBiag  la  OoontieaDotiai 

RaU-nmd.  BaQ-toad. 

Value  of  Taxable  Land 1,170  per  cent,  increase 129 per  cent,  i 

Amonntof  Sales  of  Merchandise..    260    "      ^  •*        Deereoie, 

Am'tofMoneyloanedatlmerest... 8,596    '*      "  '*       3 10 percent,  iocresse. 

"Value  of  Pleasure  Carriages 1,786    "      "  '*        102"      "  «• 

Number  of  Slaves 378    "      ••  "       29  *«      '•  « 

Btate  Tax 358    '*      *•  "       52"      "  « 

(Coaitptki/rMR  Jfun'st^inm,  Dsccflifter,  1849L 
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ART.  V.-HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  LOUISUNA. 

TERREBONNE. 

The  primitive  history  of  all  countries  is  generally  involved  in 
obscurity ;  and  this  section  of  the  state  forms  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  That  this  parish  was  formerly  the  hunting  grounds  of 
a  tribe  of  Indians  there  can  be  no  doubt :  the  traces  of  their  existence 
remain  to  this  day  unimpaired  by  the  ravages  of  time.  But  of  the 
origin,  history  and  characteristics  of  these  tribes  we  are  left  in  perfect 
ignorance,  except  such  faint  conjectures  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
monumental  mounds,  or  other  relics,  that  have  survived  after  their 
very  names  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

Architecture,  too,  is  frequently  the  only  living  witness  of  the  his- 
torian's page ;  and  from  their  ruins  in  hoary  grandeur,  we  contem- 
plate the  change  of  ages,  and  draw  from  their  silent  tomes  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  who  reared  them,  which,  especially 
among  savage  nations,  must  always  be  vague  and  uncertain. 

This  remark  carries  with  it  more  regret  and  disappointment  when 
applied  to  the  North  American  tribes — the  untutored,  unenlightened 
children  of  nature,  whose  strange  destiny  forms  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  New  World.  Of  architecture  they  knew  little  or 
nothing,  consequently  all  information  from  their  source  is  lost. 
Living  in  rude  huts,  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  they  looked  only  upon 
the  present — and,  unguided  by  the  light  of  science,  seldom  let  their 
prophetic  thoughts  launch  upon  the  unknown  ocean  of  the  future. 
\Var  and  pastime  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  aims  of  their  existence, 
or  at  least  of  their  ambition.  But  to  these  there  is  an  exception  :  I 
mean  the  Mexicans  or  Peruvians.  The  teocallis  of  the  former  are 
probably  the  greatest  ancient  wonders  and  curiosities  on  the  Western 
Continent.  They  were  very  numerous,  many  of  them,  indeed,  very 
humble  in  construction  ;  others,  again,  reared  in  magnificent  grandeur, 
resembling,  in  miniature,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  "  houses  of 
God,"  as  they  were  called,  were  formed  of  solid  masses  of  earth, 
walled  with  baked  brick  and  cement,  and  of  a  pyramidal  form.  In 
this  respect  they  resembled  the  mounds  and  circumvallations  in  the 
other  parts  of  North  America ;  but  they  resemble  them  also  in 
another  important  feature — ^the  burial  place  of  an  extinct  race,  whose 
relics  have  been  frequently  excavated  from  their  sleep  of  ages.  The 
only  material  difference  appears  to  be,  that,  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
where  stone  was  abundant,  it  was  used  to  strengthen  and  give 
durability  to  the  mounds ;  whereas  those  constructed  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mississippi,  south,  are  built  entirely  of  earth,  there  being  little 
or  none  of  the  former  material.  In  the  Parish  of  Terrebonne  there 
are  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  mounds,  situated  on  the  Bayous 
Grand  and  Petit  Caillous,  Terrebonne,  and  the  Black,  of  various  sizes, 
and  from  appearances,  of  various  dates.  But  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  at  Tigerville,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Houma,  on  the 
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Bayoa  Black.  From  these  moands,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  man,  several  skuUs  and  bones  of  a  human,  body  have  been  picked, 
whence  it  is  generally  inferred,  that  they  are  or  have  been  a  rcpoaU 
tory  of  the  dead,  as  were  the  celebrated  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and 
the  mausoleums  and  temples  of  antiquity.  But  this  may  be 
doubted.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Natchez,  and  other  tribes  of 
North  America,  were  fire-worshippers.  The  Choctaw  Indians  called 
these  mounds  the  "Hills  of  God,"  or  the  "Houses  of  the  Great 
Spirit."  As  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  ieocallis  of  Mexico  were 
dedicated  to  their  gods,  the  most  magnificent  to  the  sun,  which  in  all 
nations  is  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Deity,  so  on  an  humbler  scale, 
these  mounds  were  doubtless  constructed  for  worship— eadi  tribe 
according  to  its  own  peculiar  superstition.  In  further  proof  of  this, 
there  are  many  of  these  tumuli,  or  "  Houses  of  the  Sun,"  terraced, 
and  their  tops  ornamented  with  chapels,  in  which  the  idols  were 
worshiped.  Besides,  on  exploring  these,  many  relics  and  utensils, 
bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  those  used  in  Mexico  or  Peru,  have 
been  found.  Some  there  are,  who  attribute  the  design  of  these  mys- 
terious hills  to  a  security  against  the  annual  overflows  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  but  this  is  absurd.  As  on  Burwick's  Bay,  for  instance,  where 
stands  the  most  remarkable  one  in  the  state,  it  is  pitched  upon  the 
highest  land,  which,  even  with  the  greatest  overflow  ever  known,  has 
never  been  covered  with  water.  We  also  find  them  on  high  and 
elevated  plains,  on  hills  and  other  places,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  as  the  motives  were  not  the  same. 

But  where  is  the  race  that  constructed  these  memorials  of  their 
existence  1  Ages  have  passed  by,  and  no  other  record,  nay,  not  even 
tradition,  has  come  down  through  the  night  of  time,  to  tell  us  of 
their  existence.  All  is  mystery  of  mysteries.  If  the  semi-civilized 
tribes  of  Mexico  have  failed  to  trace  their  descent,  or  common  origin, 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  which  charac- 
terize most  of  the  aboriginal  nations  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico? 

The  north  seems  to  have  been  the  great  hive  of  mankind,  whence 
emanating,  they  have  rushed  over  the  fruitful  fields  of  civilization, 
swept  off*  the  landmarks  of  improvement,  and  sunk  into  a  profound 
night  of  dark  ages,  till  by  degrees  the  sun  of  science  has  risen  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  world  commenced,  as  it  were,  a  new  life  and 
existence.  Look  at  the  monumental  remains  strewed  upon  the  shores 
of  Yucatan,  remnants  of  a  mighty  people, — but  even  tradition  is  lost 
in  the  silence  of  ages !  We  know  from  history  that  these  coimtries 
were  overrun  by  warlike  tribes  from  the  north,  who,  sweeping  away 
the  vestiges  of  civilization,  blended  with  the  conquered  race,  and  by 
degrees  emerged  from  barbarism  and  ignorance  to  an  almost  civilized 
state.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  Mexicans  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest ;  and  though  the  other  portions  of  the  continent  seem  not  to 
have  made  such  strides  in  civilization,  yet  in  Florida  and  to  the  north, 
many  antiquities  remain,  that  attest  taste,  workmanship  and  mechani- 
cal skill  to  a  high  degree.  These  nations,  in  the  continual  wars,  may 
have  been  swept  away,  and  their  conquerors,  intent  only  on  the  wild 
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game  of  the  forest,  characteristic  of  their  nature,  neglected  to  profit 
from  the  past,  and  sunk  into  irremediable  ignorance,  superstition  and 
oblivion. 

From  tradition,  however,  we  know  that  a  tribe  called  the  Houmas 
once  inhabited  this  section.  Hiey  were,  doubtless,  insignificant  as  a 
race,  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  various  tribes, 
published  by  order  of  Jefferson.  At  present,  there  are  but  few  remain- 
ing* say  ten  or  twenty — the  whole  number  could  not  have  exceeded  one 
hundred.  In  the  year  1822,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  dated  March 
22,  the  Parish  of  Terrebonne  was  carved  out  of  the  Parish  of  La- 
fourche Interior,  a  part  of  the  old  county  of  Lafourche,  consisting  of 
the  present  parishes  of  Assumption,  Lafourche,  and  Terrebonne.  Ihe 
boundaries  of  these  parishes  have  been  defined  by  the  legislature, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in  this  place. 

Terrebonne  takes  its  name  from  a  navigable  bayou  rising  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thibodaux,  and  running  south  and  southeast,  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  original  name  of  this  bayou  was,  1  believe, 
Derbene,  from  one  of  the  first  settlers,  but  aflerwards  assumed  the 
more  appropriate  designation  of  Terrebonne,  or  good  land,  which  for 
fertility  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 

There  are  other  large  water-courses  or  bayous  traversing  the  parish, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  the  Grand  and  Petit  Caillous,  De  Lai^e, 
and  Blue,  that  bounds  the  parish  on  the  east.  All  of  these  rise  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  parish  and  run  southward  into  the  Gulf. 
Bayou  Black,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  second  to  none  in  the  parish 
in  importance,  ris6s  about  two  miles  below  Thibodeaux,  and  afler 
running  southeast  about  eighteen  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Houma, 
suddenly  turns  to  the  northwest,  and  afler  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Chickahoula  and  the  Tiger,  empties  into  the  Chene,  which,  uniting 
with  the  Shaver  and  Penchant,  seeks  the  Gulf  through  the 
Atchafalaya  River.  All  of  these  bayous  are  more  or  less  inhabited, 
but  the  principal  settlements  are  on  the  Caillous,  Black,  and  Terre- 
bonne. The  majority  of  these  settlements  consist  of  small  Creole 
farmers,  though  on  the  bayous  Grand  Caillou,  Black,  and  Terrebonne, 
there  are  as  fine  plantations  as  may  be  found  in  the  state.  On  the 
Bayou  Blue  there  is  little  arable  land,  and  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  form  a  plantation  of  moderate  size.  There  have  been  several 
attempts  by  individuals  and  state  enterprise  to  clean  out  this  bayou, 
under  the  hope  of  redeeming  vast  bodies  of  land  now  covered  with 
water  and  unfit  for  use.  But  all  these  schemes  have  proved  abortive, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  fall  to  the  gulf  to  draw  off 
the  waters,  nor  is  the  channel  sufficiently  large  to  drain  the  vast  float- 
ing prairies  and  lakes  between  the  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne.  Never- 
theless, the  upper  part  of  Bayou  Blue  is  well  timbered,  and  some  part 
of  it  planted  in  cane  and  com ;  but  the  crops  are  precarious,  from  the 
heavy  rains  and  overflows  of  Lafourche. 

Bayou  Penchant,  which  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  parish  and  runs 
northwestward  into  the  Chene,  is  almost  unknown,  and  very  little  oT 
the  country  bordering  on  its  banks  has  ever  been  explored.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  an  expedition  fitted  out  to  survey  the  whole  ex- 
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test  of  this  bayoo ;  and  thon^  thej  reported  large  bodies  of  hi^ 
land  disoovereid  in  the  interior  of  the  pari^  their  acooonts  were 
generally  so  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory,  that  no  further  attentictt 
hat  ever  been  givoi  to  the  subject 

On  reference  to  the  map  of  the  state,  a  large  number  of  lakes,  bays., 
and  inlets,  will  be  discovered  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  parish, 
near  the  coast,  but  these  are  of  no  great  depth  or  size,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cat  Island  Lake,  but  their  waters  abound  in  oysters  and  fish. 
The  islands  formed  by  this  bay  and  sea  have  within  the  last  few  years 
become  the  resort  of  many  persons,  from  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes. 
Houses,  hotels,  gambling  shops,  ^.,  have  been  erected,  and  these 
islands  bid  fair  to  become  the  chief  watering  places  and  summer  re^ 
sorts  on  the  coast.  All  that  section  of  the  parish  lying  between  the 
bayous,  (with  the  exception  of  the  arable  soil  and  timber  upon  the 
borders,)  is  one  vast  floating  prairie,  or  shallow  lakes  of  water, 
which  probably  will  never  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  are 
equally  unfit  for  grazing  or  rice.  During  the  winter  season  these 
waters  are  alive  with  duck,  and  afford  to  the  French  their  chief  artide 
of  food  and  commerce.  As  we  approach  the  coast  to  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  the  sea,  the  whole  fiftce  of  the  country  appears  as  one 
unbounded  sea-marsh  or  prairie,  dotted  here  and  there  with  small 
ponds  of  water,  and  sufficiently  elevated  for  grazing  purposes  in  dry 
weather,  though  at  other  times  it  is  boggy,  yet  well  adapted  to  rice, 
which,  with  a  little  labor,  might  be  made  a  profitable  article  for 
market. 

On  either  side  of  the  aforementioned  bayous  the  lands  in  their  pri- 
mitive state  are  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  canebrakes,  which 
extend  back  to  the  prairies,  a  distance  varying,  according  to  the  eleva- 
tion, from  five  to  forty  arpents  in  depth,  for  the  high  lands,  though 
the  swamps  extend  much  farther,  frequently  for  miles  in  depth. 
Here  abounds  the  cypress,  that  invaluable  tree  to  the  planter,  to- 
gether with  the  ash,  elm,  gum,  sycamore,  peccan,  mulberry,  live  oak, 
and  other  species,  in  great  abundance ;  willow,  locust,  maple,  magno- 
lia, elder,  sassafras,  persimmon,  and  others,  common  to  all  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state,  and  too  well  known  to  need  description  in  these 
cursory  observations. 

There  are  two  lai^e  Spanish  grants  of  land  in  this  parish  :  one  a 
grant  to  J.  Zalrado,  the  other  to  Jos.  Talbo,  and  two  or  three  Bowie 
claims  of  several  thousand  acres,  which,  I  believe,  have  never  yet 
been  confirmed,  but  the  titles  have,  doubtless,  become  good  by 
prescription.  With  these  exceptions,  all  the  lands  held  by  indivi- 
duals have  been  entered  or  floated  upon ;  and  by  the  union  of  a 
number  of  those  entries,  most  of  the  plantations  have  been  formed. 
During  the  overflow  of  1828,  the  whole  parish,  with  the  exception  of 
some  elevated  ridges,  was  under  water.  Last  year,  shortly  after  the 
grand  levee  gave  way,  the  southern  portion,  particularly  those  lands 
on  the  Black,  were  overflowed,  and  most  of  the  crops  destroyed.  The 
water  in  the  river,  however,  falling  shortly  afler,  no  considerable  loss 
was  sustained,  as  the  portion  referred  to  is  but  thinly  settled. 

The  earliest  settlements  that  appear  to  have  been  made  in  this 
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parish,  were,  I  -believe,  about  the  year  1810.  The  first  permanent 
settlers  were  the  parents  of  the  Thibodaux,*  a  highly  respectable 
family  of  the  parish,  and  whose  history  is  intimately  blended  with 
this  portion  of  the  state.  Their  father,  Henry  Schuyler  Thibodaux, 
was,  1  think,  a  Canadian,  of  Lower  Canada,  and  emigrated  from  New- 
York  to  Louisiana  in  the  year  1794.  On  his  arrival  in  Louisiana  he 
settled  on  the  ^'  Arcadian  Coast,"  where  he  married  Miss  Brigitte 
Bellanger,  in  the  year  1800,  and  in  the  year  succeeding  moved  to  the 
present  Parish  of  Lafourche,  nearly  opposite  to  the  present  town  of 
Thibodaux,  which  was  named  after  him.  Here  he  continued  to  re- 
side up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  when  he  moved  to  the  parish 
of  Terrebonne,  about  five  miles  from  Thibodaux,  where  his  present 
descendants  still  continue  to  reside. 

Mr.  Thibodaux  died  about  the  year  1830.  During  his  life  he 
possessed  an  unbounded  infiuence  in  this  section  of  the  state,  which 
ids  descendants  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  profit  by.  I  could  re- 
late several  anecdotes  respecting  which,  whether  prompted  by  envy 
or  malevolence,  show  the  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  the  superior 
power  of  mind  over  the  superstitions  of  a  rude,  unlettered  people. 
But  this  is  no  place  for  such.  His  history  is  connected  with  that  of 
the  state,  having  held  sundry  important  ofiices,  and  he  was  spoken  of 
for  governor  a  short  time  before  his  death.  His  wife  survived  him 
twenty  years ;  her  death  occurring  on  the  29th  of  December,  1850. 
She  was  descended,  on  her  father's  side,  from  the  family  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  French  navigator,  and  was  bom  in  the  new  Parish  of 
West  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1T76,  consequently  at  the 
time  of  her  demise  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  The 
death  of  this  venerable  lady  was  much  lamented,  for  she  possessed 
many  noble  qualities ;  among  these  were  business-like  qualifications, 
judgment,  skill,  and  prudence,  by  which,  from  a  comparative  state  of 
poverty,  she  was  enabled  to  leave  her  descendants  in  opulent  circum- 
stances, together  with  all  the  distinction  and  influence  that  wealth 
alone  can  command.  Beside  these,  she  was  charitable,  kind  to  her 
servants,  hospitable,  and  liberal  in  donations  to  objects  of  internal 
improvements.  She  left  five  children :  two  daughters  and  three 
sons.  One  of  the  daughters  was  married  to  Lenfroy  Barras,  formerly 
parish  judge  of  the  parish  for  many  years ;  the  other  to  E.  Porche, 
formerly  probate  judge  for  a  short  period.  The  sons  have  all  oc- 
cupied places  of  distinction  in  the  councils  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation. 
H.  M.  and  H.  C.  have  represented  this  senatorial  district  in  that  ca- 
pacity ;  while  the  youngest,  B.  G.  Thibodaux,  after  practising  law 
with  considerable  reputation  for  several  years,  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  Since  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  he  has  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  settled  down 
quietly  in  his  domestic  circle,  more  congenial  to  his  feelings  than  the 
boisterous  sea  of  politics.  He  has  a  fine  collection  of  scientific  and 
literary  works,  the  only  library  of  consequence  in  the  parish. 

*  This  name  is  BometimeB  spelled  Thibeaudeanx,  or  Tbibodeanx ;  but  Ibelieve  the  abore 
is  correct. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  the  parish  has  been  rapidly  settling  up 
with  an  enterprising  and  active  American  population.  Among  the 
old  pioneers,  1  would  respectfully  mention  Robert  R.  Barrow, 
James  Cage,  the  late  Dr.  Batejr^  Judge  Barras,  and  V.  P.  Winder  ; 
though  there  are  others  deserving  great  credit  for  energy  and  enter- 
prise, whose  personal  biographies  would  probably  be  not  only  in- 
teresting, but  useful.  But  to  write  a  correct  biography  is  a  difficult 
thing,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  delight  to  blazon  forth  a 
man's  virtues  in  bold  relief  and  keep  his  vices  in  the  background. 
Out  of  these,  however,  I  would  single  Robert  R.  Barrow,  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men,  not  only  of  the  parish,  but  of  the  state. 
He  is  a  man  of  commanding  talents ;  and  by  prudence,  foresight  and 
management,  has  accumulated  an  immense  property,  and  bids  feir  to 
become  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  state.  He  is  hospitable,  but 
unpopular  with  all,  from  what  cause  I  am  unable,  or  rather  unwilling 
to  say.  His  residence  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Houma, 
ornamented  with  fruit  and  shade  trees,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  parish. 

Nearly  all  the  large  planters  in  the  parish  are  American,  though 
a  majority  of  the  population  is  Creole.  The  latter  are  at  this  place 
in  general,  though  there  are  many  noble  exceptions,  an  indolent,  un- 
educated race— oppressed  by  poverty,  and,  like  all  poor  people,  have 
poor  ways.  As  soon  as  the  young  man  attains  the  age  of  puberty, 
his  paternal  share  is  meted  out  to  him,  usually  consisting  of  a  gun 
and  a  few  pounds  of  powder,  and  he  is  left  to  shift  for  himself.  He 
can,  however,  always  find  a  living.  Free  labor  here  is  worth  |1  25 
per  day,  and  during  the  rolling  season,  he  is  employed  in  taking  off 
the  crops,  by  which  means  he  is  enabled  to  furnish  his  &mily  with 
provisions.  They  generally  till  a  few  acres  of  land — raise  corn,  pota- 
toes and  rice,  though  few  ef  them  have  slaves.  During  the  winter 
they  kill  vast  numbers  of  duck  and  other  game,  both  for  use  and 
market.  A  rich  planter  will  frequently  buy  out  several  of  these 
small  farms,  and  open  a  large  plantation ;  and  as  much  of  the  parish 
still  remains  unsettled,  they  open  new  places,  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  must  eventually  in  like  manner  be  merged  into  sugar  estates. 

The  seat  of  justice  of  this  parish  is  Houma,  a  considerable  village, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bayou  Terrebonne,  about  18  miles  below 
Thibodaux.  It  consists  of  five  stores,  ten  or  twelve  dwelling-houses, 
a  church,  (Methodist,)  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  school-house,  hotel,  grog- 
shop and  iDilliard-room,  together  with  the  paraphernalia  of  justice — 
such  as  the  court-house.  Clerk's,  Sheriflfs  and  Recorder's  offices,  (all 
in  one  building,)  and  a  jail.  Officers  here,  though  elective,  are  heredi- 
tary, and  descend  from  father  to  son,  or  in  default,  to  collateral  rela- 
tions ;  and  here  appears  to  be  an  antagonism  between  the  American 
and  Creole  part  of  the  population. 

There  are  also  in  this  place  sundry  lawyers'  and  doctors'  offices. 
Of  the  former  there  are  three,  whose  occupants  make  by  their  pro- 
fession from  two  to  thi'ee  hundred  dollars  a  year.  There  are  also 
three  whose  united  practice  averages  fi*om  five  to  six  thousand  dol- 
lars  a  year. 
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The  probate  judges  were  S.  M.  Guyol,  L.  Barras,  H.  M.  ITiibo- 
daux,  and  E.  Porche,  when  the  office  was  abolished.  The  district 
judges  were  B.  Winchester,  Debleux,  Nicolls,  and  Randall,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  appointed  under  the  new  constitution.  From  1822 
to  1846  there  were  583  judgments.*  On  the  new  docket,  from  1846 
up  to  the  present  time,  830.  This  shows  a  great  increase  of  business, 
and  in  fact  there  are  generally  from  40  to  50  judgments  rendered 
up  at  each  sessions.  There  are  many  appeals,  and  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  suits  are  decided,  40  out  of  50  are  generally  sent 
back  reversed,  or  for  a  new  trial. 

I  will  now  briefly  give  the  natural  history  of  the  parish,  and  first, 
of— 

Quadrupeds, — Among  the  domestic  animals  of  this  parish,  the 
most  useful  is  the  mule,  lliey  are  hardier  and  easier  kept  than  the 
horse,  and  better  adapted  to  the  usages  of  agriculture.  Yearly  large 
droves  are  imported  into  the  parish  from  the  western  states — prin- 
cipally from  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  always  command  a  good 
sale  and  large  prices.  Horses  also  are  annually  imported,  and 
though  less  serviceable  than  the  mule,  they  are  in  great  demand, 
from  the  constant  diminution  of  their  numbers,  arising  from  fatigue 
and  want  of  acclimation.  Those  that  are  reared  here  are  dwarfish,  and 
unfit  for  the  laborious  purposes  of  agriculture,  though  they  are  used 
to  advantage  by  the  Creoles  in  tilling  their  small  farms.  Like  the 
mustang  of  Texas,  they  appear  better  adapted  to  a  warm,  sultry  cli- 
mate, and  for  undergoing  the  hardy  horsemanship  to  which  they  are 
subject.  Immediately  as  these  animals  are  capable  of  bearing  a  rider, 
they  are  put  under  whip  and  spur,  at  full  gallop,  and  it  is  this  pre- 
mature hardship,  together  with  the  want  of  attention,  that  stunts  and 
depreciates  the  race. 

In  respect  to  the  other  domestic  animals,  I  would  briefly  remark, 
that  but  little  care  is  given  to  any  except  what  are  indispensable  to 
femily  use,  or  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  only  individual  who 
has  bestowed  attention  to  the  folding  and  breeding  of  live  stock,  is 
James  Cage,  who,  on  a  limited  scale,  has  attempted  to  unite  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  to  the  wants  of  the  planter.  However,  nearly 
every  plantation  in  the  parish  is  supplied  with  cows,  oxen,  hogs,  &c., 
but  only  in  such  numbers  as  are  conducive  to  the  comfort,  or  neces- 
sary use  of  the  planter — no  one  pretending  to  make  them  either  an 
object  of  pride,  or  commerce. 

Passing  over  the  domestic  tribe,  it  would  not  be  improper  in  this 
place  to  notice  a  few  of  the  wild  animala  that  yet  linger  in  the  brakes 
and  wildernesses  of  the  parish,  thonj^h  they  are  all  fast  disappearing. 
The  most  numerous  of  these  are  such  as  are  found  in  every  new  coun- 
try of  the  tropic  zone,  such  as  deer,  tiger,  otter,  wild  cat,  squirrel, 
raccoon,  opossum,  rabbit,  mole,  rats,  mice,  &c.  The  deer  are  be- 
coming scarce.  They  are  generally  found  along  the  borders  and 
swamp-lands  of  the  Caillous,  De  Large,  and  Lecasse.  The  tiger-cat 
was  formerly  very  numerous,  and  on  several  occasions  have  attacked 
individuals  with  great  ferocity.  But  as  the  parish  became  settled, 
they  gradually  retreated  into  the  most  uninhabitable  parts,  and  ar* 
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silently  disappearing.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  wol^  because, 
tJiough  this  animal  is  sometimes  seen  here,  it  does  not  inhabit  this 
section,  and  is  probably  astray  from  some  of  the  adjoining  parishes. 

It  would  be  useless  in  me  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  these 
animals,  their  habits  and  varieties,  which  are  nearly  the  same  in 
every  part  of  this  state  of  the  same  latitude ;  and  besides,  it  would 
be  a  needless  waste  of  time  and  paper  in  treating  a  subject  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  natural  historian.  I  shall  therefore 
pass  over  in  silence  the  various  species  of  turtle,  shell-fish,  snakes, 
alligator,  dec,  in  which  the  waters  abound,  and  enumerate,  1st,  the 
birds ;  2d,  the  fish ;  and  3dly,  the  insects  most  common  to  this 
section  of  country. 

First,  then,  in  respect  to  birds :  The  most  numerous  are  the  mock- 
ing bird,  black-bird,  snipe,  blue  crane,  grosbeck,  duck,  (several  varie- 
ties,) rice-bird,  wren,  white  crane,  red-birds,  hawks,  buzzard,  crow, 
owls,  (several  varieties,)  bats,  pelicans,  curlew,  and  gulls — the  three 
last  principally  seen  about  and  inhabiting  the  sea-coast. 

The  following  are  scarcer,  though  occasionally  met  with  in  some 
localities  in  large  numbers,  viz. :  bluejay,  pigeon,  dove,  wood-pecker, 
lark,  sap-suckers,  and  king-fishers.  There  are  other  valuable  birds 
that  are  frequently  hunted  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  on  the  coast, 
but  they  are  migratory.  Among  these  I  would  mention  the  sand- 
hill and  whooping  cranes,  wild  geese,  &c.  Snow-birds,  sparrows 
and  robins  appear  in  large  numbers  in  winter,  but  disappear  at  the 
opening  of  spring.  The  martin,  also,  is  seen  here  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  but  migrates  in  winter. 

The  habits  of  these  birds  are  the  same  as  in  all  other  countries 
where  they  abound,  or  to  where  they  migrate,  and  any  further  par- 
ticular notice  of  them  in  this  place  is  deemed  unnecessary. 

2d.  The  Fish  :  These  are  taken  in  any  quantity  by  those  who  de- 
light in  the  sport,  and  abound  in  the  lakes,  bayous,  and  along  the 
coast — the  most  common  of  which  are  as  follows :  cat-fish,  bufialo, 
sheeps-head,  shore  pike,  trout,  perch,  (several  kinds,)  besides  vast 
quantities  of  sardines  and  red-fish,  inhabiting  the  bayous  and  inlets 
near  the  sea-shore.  Gar  fish  are  very  numerous,  as  also  eels,  but  the 
former  are  never  eaten,  and  the  latter  seldom  sought  after.  The 
oyster  appears  to  be  the  most  profitable  article  of  commerce  which 
the  waters  afford ;  lai^e  quantities  of  these  are  brought  into  market, 
or  shipped  to  Orleans,  and  for  flavor  and  size  are  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  more  northern  climates. 

Fishing  and  hunting,  however,  here  excite  but  little  or  no  attention  ; 
and  with  all  the  liberality  of  nature — the  bounty  of  the  air  and 
waters — the  leisure  of  youth  is  passed  in  more  exciting  amuse- 
ments, usually  attendant  on  wealth  improperly  directed,  a  luxuriant 
climate,  or  neglected  education.  But  to  this  general  remark  there 
are  many  exceptioni ;  and  there  is  probably  as  much  talent,  enei^y 
and  enterprise  in  the  parish,  according  to  its  population,  as  any  in 
the  state. 

I  will  here  conclude  my  observations  on  the  natural  history  of 
animals  of  this  section  by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  insect  tribe,  which, 
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though  numerous,  are  of  no  great  variety.  These  are — ^the  mosquito, 
gnat,  green  and  black  flies — ^very  troublesome  to  horses-^green, 
striped,  ring,  and  yellow  wasps,  bees,  locusts,  (scarce,)  mosquito- 
hawks,  ants,  grasshoppers,  and  sand-fly,  though  this  last  is  only  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast 

From  the  animal  we  naturally  descend  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
I  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  most  important  forest  trees,  and 
will  here  briefly  confine  myself  to  the  enumeration  of  the  few  varie- 
ties of  plants  indigenous  to  this  section  of  the  state.  This  is  no  lo» 
cality  for  a  botanist,  though  the  rains  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  luxu* 
riant.  The  following  very  common  species  are  all  that  I  have  met 
with,  though  there  may  be  others  that  have  escaped  my  observation : 
these  are  the  blackberry,  dewberry,  iron,  hog  and  smart  weeds — 
several  varieties  of  vine,  such  as  the  rattan,  poison,  grape,  and  mus- 
cadine in  particular,  which  grows  in  great  abundance ;  also  the  green- 
briar,  morning-glory,  passion-flower,  wild  indigo,  muUen,  (scarce,) 
and  several  species  of  water  plant — the  most  common  of  which  is, 
the  nympha  odorata,  or  alligator-bonnet.  The  palmetto,  which  is  found 
in  all  low,  stiff  soils  in  the  south,  grows  here  exuberantly,  though  not 
in  such  large  quantities  as  I  have  seen  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  and 
becomes  more  abundant  as  we  approach  the  coast. 

The  fruit  trees  to  which  this  section  of  the  state  appears  peculiarly 
adapted,  are  the  orange,  the  fig,  the  plum  and  peocan.  With  little 
attention  large  groves  of  oranges  might  be  raised,  and  there  has  been 
more  attention  given  to  them  latterly  than  formerly.  The  principal 
difliculty  is  in  rearing  the  small  tree :  and  even  after  they  have  at- 
tained their  growth,  unless  with  proper  care,  they  will  be  destroyed 
by  a  black  worm  concealed  in  a  green  envelop,  and  penetrating  the 
bark.  The  lemon  is  still  more  difficult  to  raise.  Frequent  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  on  the  apple,  but  they  have  all  failed,  or  pro- 
duce only  a  shriveled,  dwarf  fruit.  The  peach  is  more  successful ; 
and  on  elevated  ridges,  with  proper  care  and  attention,  grows  to  a 
fine  healthy  appearance,  though  the  trees  are  generally  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fruit  is  inferior. 

Mulberries  grow  wild,  and  in  some  places  in  great  abundance. 
We  have  also  th'e  black  and  dewberries  in  immense  quantities. 
Strawberries  do  not  appear  to  do  so  well ;  whether  from  the  improper 
method  of  cultivating  them,  or  soil,  or  climate,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
The  banana  has  lately  attracted  some  attention,  but  requires  pro- 
tection from  the  cold.  Mr.  R.  R.  Barrow  has  a  great  number  of 
them  planted  out,  and  has  succeeded  in  raising  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  I  ever  saw. 

But  all  minor  considerations  are  to  be  overlooked  in  the  great 
staple  production  of  the  parish — sugar.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  planters,  eighty  sugar  houses,  forty-three  steam  power,  and  thirty- 
seven  driven  by  horse.  The  ordinary  yield  is  from  12  to  13,000 
hhds.,.of  from  13  to  14,000  lbs.  nett,  and  about  20,000  barrels  of 
molasses.  The  average  cost  of  sending  sugar  to  the  New-Orleans 
market  is,  for  freight,  $3 ;  insurance,  40  cents;  for  cooperage,  tarpau- 
lins,  and  watching,  30  cents,  or  about  $3  70  per  hogshead.     On  mo- 
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lasoes — for  freight^  $1  25;  insuranoe^  cooperage  and  watdung,  20 
cents,  or  $1  45  per  barreL  The  whole  cost  of  the  sugar  may  be  put  at 
$45,000,  and  that  of  the  molasses  at  $30,000,  and  these,  together  with 
the  back  freights,  make  an  annual  diarge  of  $100,000.  Hie  principal 
reason  why  freights  are  so  high,  is  owing  to  the  tran^>ortation  by  the 
Terrebonne  Navigation  Company,  who,  since  their  separation  firoia 
the  Barrataria  Canal,  have  built  a  boat  at  the  cost  of  $5,000,  to  ran 
between  Houma  and  Thibodaux.  Hie  water  heretofore  has  been  let 
in  from  Lafourche,  but  this,  by  depositing  a  large  amount  of  sedi- 
ment and  filling  up  the  Terrebonne,  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is 
now  contemplated  to  carry  on  the  navigation  by  the  construction  of 
locks.  By  reference  to  a  report  on  the  condition  of  this  canal  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  constructed,  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
companies  have  been  badly  managed,  and  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  recklessly  squandered  on  a  work  which  still  remains  incomplete, 
and  is  fast  going  to  ruin  and  dilapidation  for  want  of  funds  to  com- 

lete  it. 

The  Barrataria  Canal  is  partially  finished  as  fiu*  as  Bayou  Black, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  molasses  and  freights  are  ship- 
ped by  it  from  the  Terrebonne  through  lakes  Long  and  Field  to 
Bayou  Lafourche.  The  completion  of  this  canal  would  doubtless 
be  of  great  benefit  to  this  section ;  but  the  project  is  now  nearly  for- 
gotten in  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas 
Kail-way,  which  must  eventually  be  completed,  as  the  advantages  are 
boundless,  and  the  inducements  opened  to  capitalists  cannot  but  re- 
main obvious  to  the  humblest  individual.  But  a  proper  discussion  of 
those  objects  would  require  a  lengthy  article  of  themselves.  I  will 
tlierefore  close  this  article  with  a  short  reply  to  your  fifdi  and  sixth 
queries. 

There  are  no  levees  in  this  parish  except  in  the  rear  of  a  few  plan- 
tations to  keep  off  the  back  water  from  occasional  crevasses  on  the 
Bayou  Lafourche.  The  drainage  is  either  into  the  bayous  or  the 
swamps,  according  to  circumstances.  The  roads  at  present  in  the 
parish  are  remarkably  good,  though  a  few  years  ago  they  were  almost 
iiupassable.  1  have  frequently  traveled  from  Houma  to  Thibodaux 
with  two  feet  water  on  the  roads.  Since  then,  the  fences  have  been 
thrown  back,  the  roads  elevated  and  ditched,  and  in  most  instances  well 
bridged,  so  that  traveling  has  become  as  much  a  pleasure  as  a  duty. 
Most  of  the  plantations  are  fenced  with  what  is  called  picket  fences, 
always  on  the  front  facing  the  bayou,  and  frequently  on  the  side 
boundaries,  but  seldom  in  the  rear,  which  is  protected  by  the  swamps. 

The  parish  is  healthy,  (though  its  lands  are  low  and  moist,)  and 
there  have  been  several  instances  of  longevity  from  eighty  to  ninety 
jrears.  The  principal  disease  is  intermitting  fever,  brought  on  by 
exposure  and  intemperance.  The  books  of  marriages,  births  and 
deaths,  as  kept  by  Lefroy  Barras,  Parish  Judge,  show  200  marriages 
from  1822  to  1847 ;  births  from  1825  to  1845,  60 ;  deaths  from 
1822  to  1846,  60.  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  correctness,  as  all  sudi 
datas  must  be  very  imperfect  in  every  parish  of  the  state,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  in  which  business  was  transacted  under  the  old  pro- 
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bate  system.  The  number  of  voters  in  the  parish  is  540 ;  public 
Bohools  13 ;  value  of  lands,  $2,651,700;  value  of  negroes,  $2,001^00. 
Total  value  of  taxable  property,  $4,986,092.  There  is  no  college  in 
the  parish,  but  an  excellent  free-school,  at  Houma,  and  well  patron- 
ized. In  respect  to  religion,  it  is  rather  below  par ;  however,  there  is 
a  half-finished  brick  Catholic  church  at  Houma,  generally  well  at- 
tended, (nearly  all  the  Creoles  being  Catholics ;)  also  a  Methodist 
church,  the  general  rendezvous  for  all  denominations.  The  circuit 
preachers  have  heretofore  been  very  regular  in  holding  church  at  this 
place,  but  latterly  they  seem  to  meet  with  but  little  encouragement, 
and  are  frequently  starved  out  There  is  also  another  small  Methodist 
diurch  at  Tigerville,  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  that  at 
Houma.  Nowithstanding  this,  the  march  of  the  parish  is  onward. 
Blessed  with  as  rich  a  soil  as  any  in  the  world,  it  needs  but  energy,  en- 
terprise and  labor,  .to  make  it  the  wealthiest  parish  in  the  state. 
Yearly  men  of  capital  and  means  are  opening  large  plantations — Elands 
have  risen  in  price — ^and  those  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  have  become  rich  and  independent. 


ART.  VI.-STATISTICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  LOUISIANA. 

BATON   ROUQB. 

CoMFTE,  Amite,  and  Manchac,*  are  said  to  be  Indian  names.  My 
impression  is  that  they  are  of  French  or  Spanish  derivation.  Bertram 
speaks  of  a  considerable  Indian  village  about  two  miles  above  the 
town  of  Manchac,  in  1T77.  They  were  a  tribe  of  the  Alibamons, 
from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mobile  River,  whence  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  Creeks  and  Muscogulges.  The  village  is  laid  down  on 
the  old  English  map  before  referred  to,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Messrs.  Wallers,  civil  engineers  of  tbis  place.  There  are  various 
Indian  moimds  in  and  about  Baton  Rouge.  There  were  two,  of  large 
dimensions,  on  the  garrison  grounds.  One  is  used  as  a  place  of  in- 
terment for  the  deceased  officers  of  the  army  and  their  families. 
Its  surface  is  eovered  with  oaks  of  considerable  size,  and  presents 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  resting  places  for  tie  dead 
imaginable.  Its  form  is  nearly  circular,  measuring  at  the  base  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  The  second  moimd  was  removed,  a  few  years  aco,  by  order 
of  Captain  Whitely,  of  the  ordnance  department.  The  only  re- 
lics found  were  bones  and  remnants  of  pottery.  On  the  plantation 
of  the  Messrs.  McHattons,  near  the  Higland  road,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  are  two  other  large  mounds,  of  about  the  same  di- 
mensions as  the  former ;  and  several  more  are  found  on  the  planta- 
tions of  Messrs.  Daigle,  Kleinpeter  and  Bexler. 

BioGRAPHT. — ^The  annals  of  this  parish  are  abundant  in  material 

'There  was  a  tribe  of  Indiana  of  this  name  in  die  ear^  aettlement  of  the  conntiy. 
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for  biography.  Among  those  distinguished  in  the  past  in  civil  and 
militaty  enterprise,  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Greneral  Philemoa 
Thomas,  Governor  Fulvrer  Skipwith,  Andrew  Steele,  Abner  L. 
Duncan,  Adam  Winthrop,  and  others. 

General  Thomas  was,  I  believe,  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1759,  and  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  joined 
the  army  of  the  revolution,  and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
battles  of  King's  Mountain,  Eutaw  Springs,  and  Guilford  Court 
House.  He  emigrated  to  West  Florida  about  the  year  1800,  and 
was  in  oommand  of  the  patriot  band  that  captured  the  fort  of  Baton 
Rouge  in  1810.  During  the  short  period  that  Florida  existed  as  an 
independent  state,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  foro^. 
When  this  country  was  annexed  and  made  a  constituent  part  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  and  rendered 
effective  services  in  the  state  and  national  councils  during  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  a  man  universally  esteemed  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  public  and  domestic.  His  decease  took  place  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1847,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  papers 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Crenshaw,  from  whom 
the  public  may  expect  an  interesting  biography  of  this  distinguished 
individual. 

Governor  Skipwith  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  had  received 
several  important  appointments  under  the  federal  government  during 
the  administration  of  President  Jefferson,  who  held  him  in  high 
estimation.  He  emigrated  to  West  Florida  while  it  was  under  ^e 
Spanish  government,  and  purchased  the  Montesana  plantation,  three 
miles  above  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  through  which  flows  the 
creek  or  bayou  of  that  name.  When  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida  assembled  and  organized  the  government,  he  was  unan 
imously  elected  governor  of  the  state.  He  died  in  1838.  His 
widow  and  family  are  still  residing  in  this  place. 

Among  the  living,  the  name  of  Colonel  Philip  Hickey  is  thorough- 
ly identified  with  the  history  of  this  parish.  Here  he  was  bom,  and 
here  he  has  lived  within  the  parish  for  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  The  turgid  waters  of  the  Mississippi  have  long  since  swept 
away  every  vestige  of  the  place  of  his  nativity  :  the  once  flourishing 
town  of  Manchac,  which,  at  the  period  of  his  birth,  in  1777,  was  the 
most  populous  and  important  post  in  West  Florida.  His  life  has 
been  a  continued  scene  of  untiring  activity.  The  Spanish  governors, 
Grandpr^  and  Delassus,  held  him  in  the  most  implicit  confidence. 
When  Grandpr^  was  obliged  to  obtain  a  loan  of  money,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  government,  at  the  period  when  the  mother  country  was 
engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  and  all  communication  was  cut 
off  with  the  colonies,  the  borrowed  funds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Hickey.  When  the  first  convention  assembled  at  the  plains 
by  permission  of  Delassus,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  represent  the 
District  of  Baton  Rouge ;  when  measures  were  taken  for  the  capture 
of  the  fort,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  that  under- 
taking.  He  was  one  of  the  original  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  subsequently  a  member  of 
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the  legislature.  To  Colonel  Hickey  more  than  to  any  other  was  the 
peaceable  acquisition  of  West  Florida  to  the  United  States  indebted. 
U^e  solemn  pledge  of  life  and  fortune  to  maintain  the  declaration  in 
which  he  had  joined,  was  fully  redeemed  by  him  as  far  as  he  was 
called  upon  to  act.  He  expended  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars, 
out  of  his  own  private  purse,  for  the  patriotic  cause,  for  which  he 
never  received  a  single  dollar  in  remuneration.  In  justice,  however, 
to  the  United  States  Government,  it  should  be  observed,  that  he  en- 
trusted his  vouchers  to  Colonel  Reuben  Kemper,  who,  I  believe,  ob- 
tained the  amount  of  his  claims ;  but,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  svmrt- 
wanted  with  the  money. 

At  the  first  election  for  Senator  of  this  district  to  the  Louisiana 
State  Legislature,  Colonel  Hickey  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority 
over  his  opponent,  Governor  Skipwith.  In  this  body  he  served  for 
several  years.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane, and  erected  the  first  sugar  mill  in  the  parish,  which  went  into 
operation  in  the  foil  of  1814.  A  year  or  two  previous,  he  obtained  a 
quantity  of  seed  cane  from  Mr.  Destrehan,  who  laughed  at  him  for  en- 
tertaining the  visionary  idea  of  cultivating  cane  to  such  a  degree  north. 

Judge  Ludling,  of  roint  Coupee,  who  had  cultivated  a  small  patch 
for  several  years,  merely  by  way  of  amusement,  until  it  had  increas- 
ed to  some  considerable  extent,  this  year  (1814)  proposed  to  Colonel 
Hickey,  who  had  the  nearest  sugar-house  to  him,  to  send  down  his 
cane  in  barges,  and  have  it  ground  on  shares.  To  this  the  colonel 
consented  ;  the  cane  was  sent  down,  from  which  was  manufactured 
fourteen  hogsheads.  The  price  of  sugar,  at  that  period,,  was  twelve 
and  fourteen  cents  per  pound  ;  cotton,  five  and  seven.  As  sugar  was 
a  scarce  article  in  Point  Coupee,  Judge  Ludling  proposed  to  Colonel 
Hickey  to  send  all  the  sugar  up  by  the  barges,  as  he  could  obtain 
very  readily  two  or  more  pounds  of  cotton  for  one  pound  of  sugar. 
This  was  agreed  to  ;  but  just  as  the  sugar  was  rolled  out  on  the  levee, 
ready  for  shipment,  along  came  a  large  body  of  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  troops,  marching  through  mud  and  water  ankle  deep, 
worn  down  with  fatigue  and  cold,  hastening  to  join  the  brave  hero 
on  the  plains  of  Chalmette.  The  barges  were  immediately  put  into 
requisition,  and  as  many  of  those  noble  defenders  as  could  obtain 
accommodation,  embarked  in  them  for  the  scene  of  action.  This  ended 
the  colonel's  first  speculation  in  that  branch  of  business.  For  it 
would  have  been  a  splendid  speculation,  as  directly  afler  the  war  the 
price  of  cotton  was  as  high  as  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  cents  per 
pound.  Had  his  plan  not  foiled,  he  would  have,  in  fact,  received 
over  sixty  cents  per  pound  for  his  crop  of  sugar.  But  then,  again, 
we  could  go  on  with  our  speculations  as  to  what  might  have  happen- 
ed, had  those  brave  troops  been  obliged  to  continue  their  slow  and 
tedious  march  on  foot,  and  not  arrived  as  they  opportunely  did. 

The  colonel  for  several  years  continued  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  cane.  In  a  letter,  of  date  1816,  his 
merchant  in  New-Orleans  deeply  regrets  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sacrijice  a  portion  of  his  crop  at  thirty-two  cents  per  pound. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  suffered  from  severe  domeetio 
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affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  esteemed  consort,  with  whom  he  had 
Kved  in  domestic  happiness  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years. 
The  death  of  his  wife  was,  no  doubt,  hastened  by  the  decease  a  few 
weeks  previous  of  an  amiable  and  dearly-beloved  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Mary  Mather. 

This  is  not,  and  may  the  time  be  yet  distant,  when  it  shall  be 
proper  to  write  the  history  of  one  whose  life,  though  not  passed  in 
exploits  brilliant  and  renowned,  has  been  that  of  an  honored  and  high- 
ly useful  citizen. 

Judge  Charles  Tessier,  a  resident  of  this  town,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New-Orleans  in  1775  or  '76.  He  was  employed  as  clerk  by 
four  different  Spanish  governors.  After  the  cession  of  Louisiana  he 
was  appointed  a  notary  public  for  New-Orleans.  In  1812  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  a  captain  of  infantry  from  President  Ma- 
dison. He  was  at  the  lines  in  1814-'15.  When  Dr.  Andrew 
Steele  left  the  bench  to  join  the  army  at  New-Orleans,  and  who 
died  from  sickness  induced  by  exposure  during  that  memorable  pe- 
riod, Mr.  Tessier  was  appointed  by  Governor  Qaiborne  to  fill  the 
vacancy  as  judge  of  this  parish,  which  office  he  held  for  thirty  years, 
viz. :  from  1815  to  1845,  when  the  office  was  abolished  by  the  new 
Constitution.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  chose  Adam 
Winthrop  for  his  clerk,  who  continued  to  act  as  such  during  the 
same  period  of  thirty  years,  and  whose  term  of  office  expired  at  the 
same  time  and  manner. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Harney,  the  second  senior  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Army,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  town  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  Like  his  brother.  General  Harney,  the  Dr.  is  brave,  ge- 
nerous, humane,  and  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  American 
chivalry.  The  poor  of  Baton  Rouge  have  ever  found  him  their 
kindest-hearted  friend,  and  his  loss  or  removal  from  this  place  would 
be  sincerely  and  universally  regretted  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  children  look  up  to  him  as  to  a  kind  and  loved  parent, 
and  the  veriest  misanthrope  could  not  fail  to  be  moved,  as  they 
gather  fondly  around  him  on  Christmas  and  New-year's  day  to  re- 
ceive their  annual  presents. 

He  has  rendered  emment  services  in  his  capacity  of  surgeon,  and 
was  in  all  the  engagements  in  the  late  war,  on  the  Vera  Cruz  line, 
after  the  capture  of  fliat  place,  to  the  entiy  of  the  city  of  Mexico  by 
the  victorious  army. 

There  are  a  number  of  documents  relative  to  the  biography  and 
history  of  Gov.  Grandpr6,  who  was  identified  with  the  early  history 
of  this  parish,  but  they  are  too  lengthy  for  present  insertion.  He 
was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  of  a  mild  and  humane  disposition*  It  was 
his  lenient  character  that  caused  his  recall  to  Havana,  in  1808,  from 
which,  place  he  never  returned. 

Natural  History,  bto. — ^The  Parish  of  East  Baton  Bouge  is 
bounded  north  by  East  Feliciana,  east  by  the  Amite  River,  west  by 
the  Mississippi,  and  south  by  the  Bayou  Manchac  It  was  formed 
from  the  County  of  Feliciana,  in  1811.  Its  area  is  about  500  square 
miles,  containing  not  fiur  from  320,000  acres,  two-thirds  of  whic^  are 
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yet  uncultivated.  The  face  of  the  country  in  the  northern  part  is 
quite  level,  the  southern  portion  gently  undulating.  The  soil  is 
generally  of  a  second-rate  quality,  being  a  mixture  of  day  and  loam. 

The  principal  streams  in  and  bordering  upon  the  parish,  are  the 
Amite,  Comite,  Redwood,  White's  Bayou,  Black  Creek,  Montasino 
Creek,  Ward's  Creek,  Bayou  Fountain,  and  Manchac.  Fish  of  va- 
rious descriptions  —  the  trout,  perch,  pike,  gasper-gow,  catfish, 
^sc,  abound  in  all  these  waters.  The  Amite  is  a  beautiful  stream, 
with  high  banks,  well  timbered,  dean  water,  and  navigable  to  a  dis- 
(ance  of  25  or  30  miles.  It  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  dtizens  of  the 
town  and  parish  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  who  go  there 
in  almost  daily  excursions  to  hunt  and  fish. 

The  Magnolia  abounds  over  the  whole  parish,  and  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  our  forest  trees.  The  various  species  of  oak  are  abundant, 
espedally  the  quercus  virens.  The  beach,  gum,  chincapin,  acacia, 
catalpa,  cypress,  iron  wood,  soft  maple,  elm,  hickory,  black  walnut^ 
are  among  the  indigenous  trees.  Limestone  rock  is  found  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  parish.  A  short  time  since  I  discovered  on  the 
Amite  a  rock,  resembling  granite ;  a  specimen  was  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor Riddell  to  be  tested.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  what 
quantities  it  may  exist.  Some  years  ago,  in  company  with  the  late 
Dr.  Wm,  Carpenter,  we  discovered  bituminous  coal  strata,  at  low 
water  mark,  in  the  cliffs  at  Port  Hudson.  I  also  collected  alumine 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  landing  at  Fontania  consists  of  a  hard 
clay  or  soap-stone,  which,  when  exposed,  petrifies,  and  would  make 
a  hard  and  durable  substance  for  building  purposes.  The  elevation 
of  the  land  above  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  the  highlands  of  this  parish, 
varies  from  fifly  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Wells  are  generally 
used  throughout  the  parish  for  domestic  purposes.  The  composition 
of  the  earth  through  which  they  are  dug  is  universally  ferruginous, 
and  the  water  consequently  more  or  less  chalybeate  in  its  character. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  springs,  which  abound  in 
various  parts  of  the  parish.  About  fifleen  miles  from  the  town,  on 
the  Amite,  is  an  excellent  chalybeate  spring,  which  has  of  late  been 
much  resorted  to  for  health.  Several  families  from  the  town  have 
bought  lots  and  erected  summer  residences  there.  Game  is 
abundant. 

The  coast  consists  of  alternate  bluffs  and  low  alluvial  banks,  a 
very  small  part  of  which  is  subject  to  inundation.  The  river  is  mak- 
ing inroads  for  a  space  of  three  or  four  miles  below  the  town,  in  front 
of  the  plantations  of  Messrs,  Hall  and  McHatton,  and  again  in  the  bend 
of  Manchac.  The  lai^est,  and  one  of  the  deepest  wells  in  the  parish 
was  dug  this  season,  in  the  yard  of  the  Penitentiary,  to  supply  the 
engine.  It  is  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty-three  feet  deep.  But 
one  small  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  was  met  with  in  digging.  Petri- 
factions are  frequently  found  at  a  considerable  depth  in  digging  wells 
in  the  neighborhood, 

Agriculturb  has  not  received  that  attention  which  it  deserves 
among  us,      A  knowledge  of  agricultund  chemistry  is  a  great  desid- 
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eratum.    The  parish  affords  a  fine  field  for  this  branch  of  the  art,  and 
incalculable  benefit  would  be  derived  from  it. 

Formerly  indigo,  tobacco,  and  com,  were  the  staple  productions. 
They  were  abandoned  for  cotton,  for  which  the  soil  was  well  adapted. 
Of  late  the  principal  productions  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize.  It 
was  formerly  thought  impossible  to  cultivate  cane  on  the  highlands. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Kleinpeter  was  the  first  who  made  the  experiment,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  admirably,  that  many  others  have  devoted  their  plantations 
entirely  to  its  cultivation.  In  1832,  Mr.  Kleinpeter  erected  the  first 
steam  sugar  mill  on  the  highlands ;  since  that  period,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  others,  some  on  an  extensive  scale,  have  gone  into  operation. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Kleinpeter  erected  the  first  cotton  gin  about  1790  ; 
Col.  Hickey,  the  first  sugar  mill  in  1814. 

Value  of  real  estate $3,262,287 

"  slaves 2,340,795 

**  horses  not  attached  to  farm 169,016 

"  carriages -. 20,376 

Total  value  of  property, $5,783,472 

Acres  of  improved  land 39,036 

Unimproved,  about 240,000 

Com  in  bushels 231,112 

Rice  in  pounds 3,994 

Hogsheads  of  sugar 7,134 

Bales  of  cotton 2,000 

There  are  a  number  of  new  estates  opening  since  the  late  destruc- 
tive crevasses  of  tbe  river  parishes.  Since  it  has  been  found  that  the 
cane  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  the  highlands,  many  planters 
have  removed  to  this  parish,  where  they  will  be  forever  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  having  their  crops  and  cattle  destroyed,  their  houses 
and  improvements  swept  away  annually  by  the  destructive  flood, 
and  where  the  oppressive  tax  of  constructing  levees  is  never  felt.  The 
snake  or  worm  rail  fence  of  oak  timber  is  generally  used  on  the  high- 
lands for  fence  ;*  on  the  river  the  cypress  post  and  rail  is  used.  Tbe 
plains  afford  fine  pasture  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  canebrakes, 
which  form  the  principal  undergrowth  throughout  the  forest,  give 
excellent  grazing  during  the  winter  and  spring.  No  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses.  The  white  clover 
appears  to  be  indigenous,  and  is  injurious  to  horses  or  cattle  un- 
accustomed to  it.  Col.  Webster,  who  is  in  command  of  the  Garrison, 
last  spring  brought  five  fine  milch  cows  from  the  western  country. 
The  grounds  of  the  garrison  being  enclosed,  afibrd  luxuriant  pastur- 
age. He  turned  his  cows  into  this  pasture,  and,  in  a  few  days,  four  of 
them  were  found  dead  from  the  effects  of  eating  this  white  clover. 
No  attention  is  paid  to  manures.  Proper  attention  to  this  necessary 
branch  of  agriculture  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  lands  and 
enrich  the  planter.  The  lands  are  capable  in  this  way  of  great 
improvement,  and  retain  manure  with  much  tenacity.    The  roads  are 

*  The  Cherokee  rose  is  being  nibstitated  in  many  parts  of  the  parish. 
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generally  excellent,  without  muob.  artificial  labor.  Tliere  are  a  num- 
ber of  bridges  over  the  different  streams,  but  none  of  very  extensive 
dimensions;  those  over  the  Ck)mite,  Montesano,  and  Red  Wood, 
being  the  largest. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road  will  probably  pass 
through  this  parish.  Some  years  since,  a  charter  was  obtained  to 
construct  the  Baton  Rouge  and  Clinton  Rail-road.  The  line  was 
surveyed,  and  the  roads  graded  nearly  the  whole  extenf ,  but  never  went 
into  operation.  It  is  now  used  aa^  a  public  highway.  Two  lines  of 
telegraph  pass  through  and  have  offices  in  the  town — those  of  Morse 
and  O'Reilly.  There  is  but  little  internal  navigation  within  the 
limits  of  the  parish.  On  the  western  side,  all  produce  is  conveyed  in 
wagons  to  the  Mississippi,  and  shipped  by  steamboat.  A  small  steam- 
boat plies  on  the  Amite  and  Manchac. 

Under  the  head  of  grains,  I  should  have  mentioned  that  oats  are 
abundantly  grown.  Com  wCl  this  year  be  a  &ilure  throughout  the 
parish,  by  reason  of  the  drought.  John  Ross,  the  overseer  of  Madame 
Duplantier's  plantation,  and,  by  the  way,  one  of  our  best  cultivators, 
has  made  successful  experiments  with  wheat,  red  clover,  and  other 
grains,  and  has  shown  me  quantities  of  the  largest  Irish  potatoes  I 
ever  saw.  A  great  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes,  to  which  the  soil  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  are  raised  in  the  parish.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town  are  some  excellent  vegetable  gardens,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  are  daily  supplied. 

[To  be  contmned] 
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MISSISSIFPL* 

Our  legislation  in  regard  to  slaves,  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by 
no  fixed  rule  of  public  policy  ;  constant  change  seems  to  hi^e  been 
the  only  end  at  which  we  aimed.  Our  citizens  have  scarcely  become 
acquainted  with  the  last  laws  on  bringing  slaves  into  the  state,  but 
are  already  agitating  a  thorough  change.  This  agitation  will  result, 
I  trust,  in  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  will  prohibit  forever  their 
further  introduction  into  Mississippi.  Our  "  wild  land"  is  now  nearly 
cleared,  and  our  slave  force  is  fully  adequate  to  its  culture ;  yet  our 
citizens  are  still  pursuing  the  ruinous  policy  of  expending  all  their 
surplus  capital  in  increasing  the  number  of  their  slaves.  No  rest  is 
given  to  lands,  and  the  soil  is  daily  losing  its  .strength  and  fertility 
under  an  exacting  system  of  culture.  A  prohibition  to  the  further 
introduction  of  slaves,  would  not  only  relieve  the  lands,  but  compel 
our  citizens  to  seek  new  investments  for  their  surplus  capital,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  great  natural  advantages  that  could  be  com- 
manded  for  diversified  labor.      Our   facilities  for  commerce   and 

*We  hwe  already  pubUshed  a  iplendid  paper  on  the  Slave  Laws  of  Sonth  Caxt^na. 
We  beg  fiv  tiioae  (ran  other  ttotet.— [£d.] 
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manufectutea  are  very  great.  By  clearing  out  the  rivers,  we  could 
bring  almost  every  acre  of  land  in  the  state  within  thirty  miles  of 
steamboat  navigation.  We  listen  daily  to  the  murmur  of  streams 
that  invite  us  to  appropriate  them  to  manufacturing  purposes.  We 
have  lai^e  tracts  of  country  that  nature  seems  to  have  levelled  and 
graded  for  the  rail-road  iron.  We  have  hitherto  been  blind  to  all 
these  advantages.  In  our  eagerness  to  grow  more  cotton,  we  have 
wholly  neglected  the  more  important  duties  of  manufacturing  our 
clothing  and  making  our  breadstuffs,  and  for  both  food  and  raiment  are 
dependent  on  our  more  sagacious  sister  states.  It  is  believed  by  many 
citizens,  that  these  evils  would  be  removed  by  prohibiting  the  further 
introduction  of  slaves,  and  that  our  surplus  capital  would  be  invested 
in  a  wise  and  judicious  system  of  internal  improvements  and  domestic 
manufactures.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  still  more  cogent  reason  fo^ 
the  adoption  of  this  system  of  exclusion,  not  only  by  Mississippi,  but 
also  by  most  of  the  extreme  southern  states.  In  the  northern  slave- 
holding  states,  slave  labor  is  but  little  profitable,  and  a  disposition  is 
already  manifested  by  them  to  sell  us  their  slaves,  and  eventually 
abolish  the  institution  within  their  re^ective  limits.  The  wild  fanati> 
cism  of  the  abolitionist  has  checked  this  evil  to  some  extent,  but  we 
should  also  anticipate  it  by  forbidding  the  introduction  of  their  slaves 
amongst  us,  and  thus  compel  them  to  be  our  allies,  by  forcing  them 
to  retain  their  property,  and  thus  possess  a  common  interest  with  us 
in  its  preservation.  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  have  yet  Iwgc 
quantities  of  uncultivated  land,  and  are  not  now  prepared  to  adopt 
this  policy,  but  it  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  other  planting  states. 
These  reflections  have  been  suggested  in  part  by  reviewing  the  history 
of  our  state  legislation  upon  this  subject  By  the  first  state  constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  1817,  the  legislature  could  prevent  no  emigrant  to 
this  state  firom  bringing  his  slaves  with  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
was  empowered  to  prevent  slaves  being  brought  into  the  state  as 
merchandise.  The  same  provisions  were  retained  in  our  Kevised 
Constitjition  of  1832,  with  this  additional  proviso,  viz.:  that  the 
introduction  of  slaves  into  the  state  as  merchandise,  or  for  sale,  should 
be  prohibited  after  May,  1883  ;  and  further  providing,  that  actual  set- 
tlers should  not  be  prohibited  from  purchasing  slaves  out  of  the  state, 
and  bringing  them  into  the  st&te  for  their  own  use,  until  the  year  1845. 
Under  this  constitution,  the  legislature  passed  laws  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  slaves  for  merchandise,  or  for  hire,  affixing  a  heavy 
penalty  to  the  violation  of  the  law,  and  declaring  all  contracts  in 
relation  to  such  slaves  null  and  void.  In  1846,  the  constitution  was 
again  changed,]  and  the  legislature  empowered  to  pass  such  laws, 
regulating  or  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  state,  as 
might  be  deemed  proper  and  expedient.  Under  this  amended  con- 
stitution, the  legislature,  in  184i>,  abolished  all  laws  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  slaves.     Such  is  our  present  position  on  this  point. 

In  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  our  jurisprudence  has 
been  not  only  more  consistent  with  itself,  but  also  with  sound  policy. 
The  legislature  cannot  make  a  forced  emancipation  of  a  slave,  except 
for  some  great  service  rendered  the  state,  and  upon  payment  to  Iob 
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master  of  his  fall  value.  A  citizen  may  free  his  slave  by  last  will 
and  testament,  whenever  it  can  be  proven,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
legislature,  that  the  slave  has  performed  some  meritorious  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  or  for  the  state  ;  provided,  however,  that  said 
will  shall  be  inoperative  until  approved  by  the  legislature,  (which 
approval  has,  I  believe,  in  no  instance  been  given.)  A  testator  could 
formerly  direct  by  his  will  that  his  slave  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
state  and  freed ;  but  the  legislature,  in  1842,  forbade  this,  and  annulled 
all  devises  theretofore  made,  by  which  slaves,  then  in  the  state,  were 
to  be  carried  to  a  free  state  or  to  Liberia,  and  there  emancipated.  Free 
blacks  are  not  permitted  to  come  into  the  state  or  to  remain  in  it.  If 
this  law  is  violated,  forfeiture  of  freedom  is  the  penalty,  and  the 
transgressor  is  taken  up  and  sold.  No  boat  or  water  craft  can  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  having  on  board  any  free  black, 
without  incurring  a  heavy  penalty.  The  only  practical  mode  by 
which  a  slave  can  be  emancipated  is,  for  the  master  to  carry  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  there  emancipate  and  leave  him. 
Should  the  black  be  afterwards  found  in  the  state,  he  forfeits  his  free- 
dom, and  is  to  be  sold.  We  are  thus  freed  from  the  curse  of  having 
free  blacks  in  our  midst ;  and  as  a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  very 
properly  regard  slavery  as  a  boon  to  the  African,  our  policy  as  to 
emancipation  may  be  regarded  as  settled. 

As  to  the  liability  of  the  master  for  the  acts  of  his  slave,  the  com- 
mon law  rules  of  principal  and  agent,  master  and  servant,  obtain  with 
but  a  single  exception.  The  exception  is,  where  the  slave  steals 
property,  the  master  is  liable  for  the  full  value  of  the  stolen  property 
to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  stolen.  Under  this  law,  a  very 
singular  and  exciting  case  occurred  lately  in  our  court,  of  which  I  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  Dr.  P.  lost  a  valuable  negro  girl, 
and  became  satisfied  that  a  negro  boy  of  his  neighbor  M.  had  stolen 
her  and  carried  her  out  of  the  state.  Suit  was  instituted,  and  the 
question  was  directly  presented,  "  whether  a  slave  could  steal  a  slave, 
and  the  master  of  the  thief  be  rendered  liable  to  the  master  of  the 
stolen  slave  for  her  value."  The  parties  were  wealthy  and  highly 
respectable  citizens ;  quite  a  number  of  counsel  were  retained  for  both 
sides,  and  the  question  was  examined  at  great  length,  and  with  con- 
siderable ability.  The  court  held  that  the  Dr.  was  in  law  entitled  to 
recover.  The  proof,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  jury, 
and  the  case  stopped  at  their  finding. 

Whilst  the  master  is  responsible  civilly  for  only  this  criminal  act 
of  his  slave,  he  is  nevertheless  liable  in  many  instances  to  pay  the 
costs  of  criminal  prosecutions  against  the  slave  when  found  guilty. 
He  is  also  liable  to  punishment  for  permitting  his  slave  to  go  at  large 
and  trade  as  a  free  man — to  hiige  himself  out  to  cultivate  cotton  for 
his  own  use — ^to  keep  dogs  or^fock,  or  for  permitting  over  six  slaves 
to  be  quartered  beyond  one  mne  from  his  residence,  unless  some  over- 
seer or  white  person  shall  be  with  them.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  policy  of  these  regulations,  they  are,  to  some  extent,  disre- 
garded ;  and  upon  some  few  of  our  best  regulated  plantations,  slaves 
keep  their  dogs,  cultivate  a  small  patch  of  cotton  or  com,  and  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  their  crop  is  £urly  purchased  by  the  master,  who  sells 
them  in  return  luxuries  that  do  not  oflen  find  a  place  upon  the  table 
or  about  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  of  citizens,  either  in  the  slave 
or  free  states.  Masters  are  punished  severely  for  working,  or  permit- 
ting their  slaves  to  work,  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  and  lam  pleased  to  say, 
that  within  my  observation,  this  law  is  universally  observed.  Mas- 
ters are  not  permitted  to  treat  their  slaves  with  cruelty  ;  and  if  they 
do  not  treat  them  with  humanity,  and  provide  them  with  necessary 
clothing,  provisions,  <&;c.,  our  constitution  provides  that  they  may  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  master. 

Severe  penalties  are  inflicted  on  any  person  that  shall  sell  a  free 
black  into  slavery,  and  the  most  liberal  provisions  are  made  for  per- 
sons improperly  held  to  service  to  obtain  their  freedom.  A  petition 
is  filed  in  court,  and  the  person  holding  the  claimant  for  freedom  in 
his  possession,  is  compelled  to  give  bonds  payable  to  the  governor  of 
the  state,  to  have  the  petitioner  forthcoming  to  answer  the  judgment 
of  the  court.  A  competent  jury  is  empanelled,  and  the  issue  of 
freedom  is  tried,  and  should  it  be  found  in  favor  of  the  petitioner,  he 
is  entitled  not  only  to  his  freedom,  but  damages  for  the  detention  in 
servitude.  I  will  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  in  a  long  practice 
in  our  courts,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  the  petitioner 
was  not  successful.  I  have  known  juries,  in  several  cases,  cUmb  over 
a  mountain  of  testimony  to  find  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  and  with 
them  the  slightest  testimony  appears  sufficient  to  warrant  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  freedom.  Were  I  an  applicant  under  this  law,  I  would 
infinitely  prefer  a  jury  of  Mississippians,  to  one  composed  of  the 
abolitionists  of  the  North. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  for  all  offences  less  than  capital,  is  whip- 
ping ;  except  in  cases  of  perjury,  in  which  cases  the  penalty  is  both 
whipping  and  cutting  off  the  ear.  If  a  slave  shall  administer  poison^ 
with  intent  to  cause  death — shall  attempt,  or  commit  a  rape  on  a  white 
woman — shall  be  guilty  of  burning  any  dwelling-house,  store,  cotton- 
house,  gin,  out-house,  bam,  or  stable — shall  conspire  a  rebellion  or  in- 
surrection, or  shall  consult  or  advise  the  same — shall  conspire  to 
murder,  shall  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  manslaughter 
of  a  white  person — shall  make  an  assault  and  battery  on  a  white  per- 
son, with  intent  to  kill,  with  malice  aforethcmght  express^  such  slave 
shall  suffer  death.  Slaves  keeping  dogs,  firearms,  or  stock,  aiding 
the  escape  of  a  slave,  harboring  a  slave,  behaving  with  rudeness  to  a 
white  man,  trading  or  selling  without  a  pass,  assaulting  a  white 
person,  not  in  necessary  self-defence,  assembling  in  crowds  of  more 
than  five,  except  at  religious  worship,  going  from  home  without  a 
pass,  committing  a  riot,  selling  liquor,  committing  larceny,  and  some 
other  offences,  are  punished  with  stripes.  Slaves  may  be  witnesses 
for  and  against  each  other,  but  neith«i  for  nor  against  a  white  man. 
Slaves  are  protected  against  personal  i^uries.  The  same  punishment 
is  meted  to  a  white  man  for  injuries  to  a  slave,  that  is  meted  out  be- 
tween our  white  citizens.  Great  moral  and  religious  advantages  are 
given  to  the  slave.  Places  of  public  worship  are  provided  for  them 
in  almost  every  community  in  the  state ;  and  upon  each  Sabbatk 
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some  white  minister  of  the  gospel  preaches  to  them.  In  many  of  our 
towns  and  villages  Sabbath  schools  are  opened  for  the  blacks,  and 
oral  instruction  freely  imparted.  They  were  permitted  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  until  their  abolition  allies  deprived  them  of  this  pri- 
vilege. Several  other  ameliorating  privileges  have  been  lost  to  the 
slave  from  the  same  causes,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  every 
effort  made  by  the  abolitionist  is  but  riveting  the  chain  which,  in  his 
madness,  he  is  essaying  to  rend. 

There  is  no  chance  for  a  white  man  to  escape  punishment  for  an 
attempt  to  steal  a  slave.  The  punishment  is  certain,  and  the  peni-^ 
tentiary  inevitable.  The  same  punishment,  with  the  same  certainty,  "^ 
fells  on  any  one  holding  abolition  or  insurrectionary  doctrines  in  the 
community  or  with  the  slave.  Selling  liquor  to  slaves  is  with  us  a 
high  misdemeanor,  and  severely  punished.  Our  legislature  has  made 
great  efforts  to  prevent  the  purchase,  by  a  white  from  a  slave,  of 
any  article  whatever,  without  a  permit  from  the  owner.  All  legislation 
on  this  subject  has  heretofore  failed  to  effect  this  object.  In  1850,  a 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  any  person  from  purchasing  of  a  slave  any 
com,  fodder,  hay,  meal,  or  other  produce  or  commodity  whatsoever, 
under  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50,  and  not  less  than  one  month's  im- 
prisonment. The  law  further  provided,  that  should  any  slave  be 
found  for  fifteen  minutes  in  any  tippling  shop,  store,  or  other  house 
fitted  up  for  trading — or  should  the  slave  be  seen  to  carry  into  those 
places  any  article  or  commodity,  and  not  bring  it  out— or  if  he 
should  bring  out  anything  not  carried  in,  each  of  said  acts  should  be 
regarded  as  presumptive  evidence  of  improper  dealing  with  the  slave, 
and  should  be  punished  as  above  specified.  The  same  law  provides, 
that  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  iflider  the  above  law,  no  evidence  of 
the  permission  of  the  owner  should  be  received,  except  the  written 
permit.  This  law  is  universally  disregarded,  and  is  a  dead  letter  upon 
our  statute  book.  It  speaks  for  our  legislators  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
action  on  this  subject.  The  penalty  is  too  severe,  the  mode  of  proof 
too  contracted. 

This  article  is  already  spun  out  to  a  length  not  contemplated  when 
it  was  commenced.  It  is  written  without  much  reference  to  method, 
but  contains  a  full,  and,  it  is  believed,  accurate  statement  of  the 
present  slavery  jurisprudence  of  Mississippi. 


ART.  VnL-SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION. 

THE  QUESTION   AGAIN   OP  A  RAIL-ROAD   CONNECTION   THROUGH  THE  CON- 
TINENT WITH  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC. 

Wk  pablish  this  article  from  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  TenneMee,in  the 
conviction  that  the  subject  of  a  rail-road  connection  with  the  Pacific  will  be 
prominent  at  the  approaching  convention  in  New-Orleans  in  January.  It  has 
been  the  fortune  of  the  editor  to  be  connected  with  the  movement  from  its  in- 
ception, having  been  a  delegate  to  two  of  the  great  conventions  that  were  held 
•t  Memphis,  and  prepared  the  elaborate  address  of  the  last  in  the  capacity  of 
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chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  His  heart  has  ever  hccn  in  the  enter- 
prise as  one  glorious  to  the  country  and  the  age.  He  has  preferred  any  roat« 
to  none,  and  believed  in  a  southern  routCy  and  more  especially  that  of  the  Gila 
and  the  Paso  del  Norte,  which,  if  New-Orleans  is  true  to  herself  and  carries  out 
her  Texas  connections,  >vill  more  deeply  interest  her  than  it  will  interest 
Memphis  or  any  other  point  in  the  Western  Valley.  The  first  sills  of  a  Texas 
road,  in  the  language  of  another  occasion,  will  set  the  hall  in  motion,  which, 
will  not  cease  to  roll  until  it  reaches  the  shores  of  the  Pacific." — [Editor.] 

The  convention  which  is  to  assemble  in  New-Orleans  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January  next,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  numerously  at- 
tended. The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  that  convention  is  to 
meet  are  exciting  great  interest  throughout  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Delegates  will  be  in  attendance  from  most  of  the  southern  and 
western  states,  and  it  is,  therefore,  highly  proper  that  the  project  of 
a  rail-road  connection  with  the  Pacific  should  bo  consider^  by  that 
body.  Honorable  Thomas  Butler  King,  in  his  able  and  exceedingly- 
valuable  report,  made  on  the  4th  of  May,  1848,  pronounces  this  to 
be  "  the  greatest  work  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  When  we  con- 
sider the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  we  will  not  be  astomsh- 
ed  at  this  declaration.  By  the  acquisition  of  California  and  New- 
Mexico  we  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  an  extensive  territory, 
mild  in  climate,  fertile  in  soil,  inexhaustible  in  mineral  wealth,  and 
abounding  with  commodious  harbors,  unsurpassed,  it  is  said,  by  any 
in  the  world.  In  order  that  we  may  realize  tlie  benefits  which  ought 
to  result  from  this  splendid  acquisition,  we  should  immediately 
establish  rail-road  communication  with  the  Pacific.  Any  of  tlie  pre- 
sent routes  to  California  are  rendered  comparatively  valueless  by 
reason  of  the  distance,  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  the  unheal thiness  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  great  length  of  time  required  to  reach  that 
country.  To  enable  us  to  realize,  and  that  speedily,  the  value  of 
our  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  which  are  destined,  at  no  distuit  day, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  portions  of  the  re- 
public, the  construction  of  a  raU-road  to  the  Pacific,  terminating 
either  at  Monterey  or  San  Francisco,  or  the  Bay  of  San  Diego,  is  in- 
dispensable. It  is  an  undertaking  worthy  the.  genius  and  enterprise 
of  the  American  people ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  advantages, 
political,  social,  and  commercial,  which  are  to  flow  from  it,  we  will  at 
once  see  that  it  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  will  be  incurred  in  its  construction.  All  accounts 
from  California  agree  that  it  abounds  in  predous  metals  ;  that  it  is 
well  situated  to  command  the  trade  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  it  will 
soon  be  filled  with  an  industrious  and*  enterprising  population.  If  a 
line  of  steamships  should  be  established,  running  from  California  to 
China,  and  a  rail-road,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
should  be  built,  then,  over  this  route,  would  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world  pass.  By  means  of  this  road,  the  great 
India  trade,  which  has  enriched  every  nation  that  has  been  engaged 
tn  it,  would  pass  through  our  own  country.  Instead  of  going  east* 
wardly,  the  British  would  find  their  most  speedy  and  direct  route  to 
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their  East  India  possessions  to  be  over  this  rail-road,  thence  across 
the  Pacific,  thus  realizing  the  grand  idea  of  Columbus,  in  seeking  a 
western  route  to  India.  The  human  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
the  immense  benefits  which  would  result  from  this  great  change  in 
Uie  commercial  afiairs  of  the  world.  All  portions  of  the  world  will 
be  greatly  benefited,  but  our  own  country  will  share  more  largely 
in  the  benefits  than  any  other.  We  will  then  become  indisputably 
die  greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,  as 
we  are  now  the  greatest  agricultural.  We  will  hold  in  our  hands,  as 
it  were,  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  as  our  commerce  and  our 
power  extend,  so  will  the  influence  of  our  institutions  and  the  bless- 
ings of  our  civilization.  This  subject  then  addresses  itself  to  the  in- 
terests and  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  every  citizen  of  the  republic. 
Our  government  owns  an  immense  amount  of  public  land,  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  through  which  this  road  would  necessarily 
run :  and  its  construction  would  bring  these  lands  into  market,  in- 
crease the  demand  for  them,  and  cause  them  to  command  much  better 
prices  than  they  would  otherwise  bring.  At  present,  owing  to  their 
want  of  commercial  facilities,  and  to  their  great  distance  from  any 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  they  are  comparatively  valueless,  and 
so  it  is  probable  they  will  remain  for  a  great  length  of  time,  unless 
this  road  should  be  built.  The  young  and  flourishing  state  of  Texas, 
abounding  in  all  the  elements  necessary  to  make  a  great  common- 
wealth, with  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  a  climate  mild  and 
healthful,  would,  in  the  increased  value  of  its  lands,  caused  by  the 
building  of  this  road,  receive  benefits  to  the  full  extent,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  the  entire  cost  of  the  road.  And  when  we  consider  the 
ffreat  quantity  of  land  owned  by  our  government  in  California  and 
New  Mexico,  which  would  be  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  we  will  see  at  once  what  an  interest  the  govern, 
ment  has  in  its  immediate  construction,  and  what  benefits  it  would 
derive  in  this  particular  alone  from  its  speedy  completion.  Again,  as 
our  commerce  extends,  the  duties  remaining  the  same,  our  revenues 
will  be  greatly  increased.  We  have  not  data  sufficient  to  determine, 
with  anything  like  certainty,  the  probable  amount  of  revenue  that 
would  be  collected  at  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  and  other  ports  in  the 
Pacific :  but  looking  at  the  vast  and  increasing  commerce  which  would 
be  concentrated  there,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would  be  im- 
mense. When,  as  would  soon  be  the  case,  the  great  trade  with  China, 
India,  and  the  other  Pacific  regions,  should  be  carried  on  over  this 
road,  all  the  nations  of  the  e^rth  would  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
the  revenues  of  our  government.  Cities  would  spring  up  upon  our 
Pacific  coasts,  rivalling  in  splendor,  wealth  and  commerce,  the  most 
renowned  cities  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times.  By  means  of  this 
road  we  would  also  experience,  in  an  increased  degree,  the  benefits  of 
the  California  gold  mines.  It  is  probable  that  for  many  years  the 
people  of  California  will  be  engaged  mostly  in  working  their  mines  of 
gold  and  other  precious  metals  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  manufac- 
tures of  every  kind,  as  well  as  breadstuffe  and  all  other  provisions, 
will  find  there  a  ready  market.    They  will  be  anxious  to  exchange 
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their  gold  for  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  elegandes  of  life.  In  tiiis 
way  ti^e  gold  mines  of  California  will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  our  country,  by  furnishing 
a  market  for  the  sale  of  our  products.  In  this  way  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  pursuits  will  become  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  pro- 
fitable as  gold-hunting  in  California.  The  whole  country  will  thereby 
experience  the  great  benefits  resulting  from  the  discoveries  of  gold  on 
the  Pacific  coasts,  and  will  become,  as  it  were,  a  vast  gold  mine. 
Energy,  activity,  and  enterprise,  will  inspire  the  various  branches  of 
industry — forests  will  be  swept  away,  fields  will  be  cultivated,  towns 
and  cities  will  spring  up  in  regions  which  have  been  heretofore  peopled 
only  by  wild  savages,  and  been  r^arded  as  an  uninhabitable  wilder- 
ness. 

But  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  our  great  staple,  cotton,  by  open- 
ing a  direct  trade  with  the  nations  beyond  the  Pacific,  and  with  the 
islands  scattered  throughout  that  great  ocean  1  It  is  evident,  that  by 
having  a  direct  com^nunication  with  China,  and  other  eastern  countries, 
the  consumption  of  cotton  will  be  greatly  increased  within  a  few 
years.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  civilization,  cotton  has  be- 
come, or  is  becoming,  the  great  lever  of  the  commercial  world  It 
may  be  said  to  be  the  Aladdm's  lamp  of  civilization.  It  not  only 
benefits  diose  who  cultivate,  but  also  those  who  manufacture  it,  and 
those  who  consume  the  manufactured  article.  It  whitens  every  sea ; 
it  clothes  the  naked,  and  becomes  the  means  of  feeding  the  hungry. 
Anything,  then,  which  tends  to  increase  its  consumption  and  to  diA 
fuse  its  blessings,  deserves  the  encouragement  of  all  philanthropists. 
Whether  the  production  of  cotton  will  increase  sufficiently  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  production  haa 
increased  but  very  little  within  the  last  ten  years,  as  appears  firom 
the  following  table : — 

Production.  Coufamption. 

Average  from  1825  to  1830 1,231,000 1,187,000  bales. 

"  "     1830  to  1836 1,450,000 1.540,000    " 

"  "     1835  to  1840 1,919,000 1,943,000     " 

"  "     1840tol845 2.561,000 2,414.000     " 

"  "     1845  to  1850 2,791,000 2,869,000     " 

9,952,000  9,953,000 

When  we  consider  the  immense  regions  yet  to  be  supplied  with 
cotton,  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  demand  must  in- 
crease much  more  rapidly  than  the  supply.  There  may  be  fluctua- 
tions in  prices,  but  never  again  will  the  production  exceed  the  con- 
sumption. The  great  danger  is,  that  it  will  not  be  equal  to  it. 
Cotton  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  cheapest  article  which 
can  be  used  for  clothinff.  As  this  fact  becomes  more  generally  known, 
and  as  the  nations  of  the  earth  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilizaticm, 
its  consumption  must  increase.  At  present  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  use  cotton  as  an  article  of  clothing ;  but  when 
they  discover  its  advantages  in  point  of  cheapness,  durability,  and 
ooinfort,  the  demand  for  cotton  &brics  will  increase  very  greatJy. 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  enough  persons  in  China  alone  to  con- 
sume all  the  cotton  now  raised  in  the  United  States,  if  its  use  should 
become  general  among  them.    Nothing  would  be  better  calculated  to 
bring  our  cotton  goods  into  general  use  among  the  Chinese,  and 
amonff  all  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  than  for  us  to  be 
brought  into  close  proximity  with  them  by  means  of  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific.     Heretofore  China  has  been  purchasing  mostly  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
British.     The  principal  articles  purchased  by  the  Chinese  from  the 
British  were  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  raw  cotton.    All  these 
articles  we  can  furnish  the  Chinese  as  cheap  as  the  British  can.    The 
consequence  of  the  balance  of  trade  being  so  largely  in  favor  of  the 
British  is,  that  large  amounts  of  specie  have  to  be  shipped  annually  to 
Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  their  cotton  and  woollen  goods.     This 
is  an  unnatural  state  of  trade  which  cannot  last  long.    On  the  other 
hand,  hitherto  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favor  of  China,  and 
against  the  United  States — ^the  consequence  has  been,  that  a  large 
amount  of  specie  has  been  taken  from  the  United  States  annually  to 
meet  this  balance  in  fevor  of  China.    This  state  of  things  has,  how- 
ever,  been  gradually  and  steadilv  undergoing  a  change.    The  Chinese 
have  been  buying  less  from  the  British,  and  more  from  us.     They 
find  it  to  be  more  to  their  interest  to  exchange  their  teas,  raw  silk, 
and  other  articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  for  cotton  in  a  raw  or  manufac- 
tured state,  lead,  ginseng,  and  other  commodities,  than  to  buy  the 
same  from  the  British,  and  pay  for  them  in  gold  and  silver.     This 
must,  from  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  go  on  until  finally  the  balance 
will  not  be  against  us.     Let  the  rail-road  to  the  Pacific  be  built,  and 
we  will  be  able  to  supply  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  nations  with 
all  the  commodities  they  need,  cheaper  than  any  other  nation  can. 
The  growing  commerce  between  this  country  and  Asia  is  a  subject  of 
deep  interest.     It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  a  nation's  progress  in 
improvement  of  every  kind  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  its  com- 
mercial facilities.     This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  those  countries  lying 
upon  the  Pacific  have  been  so  far  behind  the  other  portions  of  the 
world  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     Great  Britain  owes  her  superiority 
over  other  nations  of  Europe  to  her  extensive  commerce.    The 
proudest  title  she  has  ever  boasted  was,  that  she  was  "  Mistress  of  the 
Seas ;"  and  one  of  her  favorite  poets  has  exultingly  proclaimed,  that 
^  her  home  was  on  the  deep."     As  it  always  has  been,  so  it  always 
will  be,  that  the  nation  wluch  has  the  most  extended  commerce  will 
be  farthest  advanced,  not  only  in  physical  but  also  in  mental  improve- 
ment.    Knowledge  of  every  kind,  the  arts  and  sciences,  will  always 
be  more  highly  prized  and  more  cultivated  among  a  people  possessed 
of  great  commercial  advantages,  than  among  those  separated,  as  it 
were,  from  the  rest  of  mankind.     As  a  nation'advances  in  civilization, 
la  the  same  degree  will  it  desire  and  obtain  commercial  advantages. 
An  enlightened  people  more  clearly  perceives  and  more  earnestly 
desires  the  benefits  which  are  to  result  from  that  mutual  interchange 
of  each  other's  products  which  commerce  brings  about,  than  does  an  un- 
enlightened one.  If  the  nations  bordering  on  Uie  Pacific  oould  be  made 
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to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  oommeroe  which  are  now  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  would  produoe 
a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  human  family.  It  is  estimated 
that  six  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  reside  in  the  islands  and 
countries  of  the  Pacifio.  China  alone  is  said  to  contain  Uiree  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  with  this  immense  region  that  it  is  now 
proposed  to  open  a  direct  trade,  by  means  of  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacifia 
The  trade  with  that  country  has  always  been  valuable,  but  owing  to 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  it  must  increase  incalculably. 
The  result  will  be,  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  will  increase  rapidly 
whenever  this  trade  is  opened.  In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  raw  material  amongst  us,  we  will  possess  the  further  advantage 
of  being  so  much  nearer  the  Chinese  market,  and  of  having  so  muck 
less  trouble  and  expense  in  readiing  it  than  any  other  country  now 
has  or  can  have.  This  road  would  furnish  much  better  protection  to 
our  domestic  manufactures  than  all  the  high  tarifis  which  can  ever  be 
passed,  and  that  kind  of  protection  to  whieh  none  can  object.  Our 
natural  advantages  are  such  as  to  ^able  our  manu&cturers  to  enter 
into  successful  competition  with  those  of  any  other  country,  without 
calling  upon  the  general  government  for  protection. 

If  the  above  views  are  correct,  the  building  of  this  road  is  of  great 
pecuniary  importance  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  or  its  manufacture.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  question  uow 
agitating  the  public  mind.  In  the  London  Circular  of  Bankers,  Jan. 
19,  1819,  the  subject  of  the  British  trade  with  India  is  ably  diacussed, 
and  the  importance  of  California  to  the  United  States,  for  purposes  of 
trade,  clearly  set  forth.  In  that  circular  it  is  said :  '*  that  the  poa> 
session  of  California  by  the  United  States  puts  a  rein  in  the  huada 
of  that  country  and  a  curb  in  the  mouth  of  the  British  lion,  by  means 
of  which,  with  time,  the  young  giant  will  be  able  to  cheek,  control,  or 
thwart  the  interests  of  England  in  her  Asiatic  and  Australian  pos- 
sessions. At  our  present  rate  of  descending  from  England^s  only 
true  and  tenable  position,  she  may  fall  so  low,  within  twenty  yoarsi 
as  to  hold  her  East  India  possessions  at  the  wiU  and  pleasure  of  the 
United  Stat.es,  and  scq  her  China  trade  in  the  exclusive  hands  of  that 
country."  This  is  the  view  taken  by  intelligent  men  in  England,  and 
if  we  will  be  true  to  our  best  interests,  their  predictions  will  be  reat 
ized.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people  of  the  United  States 
appreciate  their  own  advantages,  and  whether  they  will  profit  by 
them.  A  rail-road  to  the  Pacific  would  be  of  great  value  in  uniting 
more  closely  that  country  with  the  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  highly  important  that  firm  and  stable  governments  should  be 
established  in  those  regions  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  that 
they  should  be  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Republic  by 
means  of  a  rail-road.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  government  independent  of  our  own.  As 
it  is,  we  are  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  our  possessions  on  the  Pad- 
He.  The  best  measure  that  could  be  adopted,  would  be  the  building 
of  this  road,  since  it  would  unite  the  two  countries  not  only  in  inter- 
est, but  in  feeling.     It  would  make  them  in  reality,  what  they  now 
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are  only  in  name— one  people ;  and  would  prove  alike  advantageoufi 
to  California  and  to  the  other  portions  of  the  Republic.  If  we  permit 
California  to  remain  disconnected  from  the  other  portions  of  the  Re- 
public commercial ly J  how  long  will  it  be  before  she  is  disconnected 
politically?  One  of  the  very  best  means  that  can  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  more  closely  in  the  bands  of  fraternal  feeling  the 
different  sections  of  our  country,  is  the  building  of  rail-roads,  and  the 
increase  of  commercial  intercourse.  As  the  people  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Union  become  more  closely  connected  commercially, 
and  as  their  acquaintance  with  each  other  increases,  prejudices  are 
removed,  their  feelings  are  softened,  and  their  attachment  for  each 
other  and  for  the  union  of  these  states  increases.  This  is  a  result 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Every  year  should  increase  the  attachment  of 
our  people  to  the  Union.  It  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  political  hopes. 
It  is  in  this  view  that  the  rail-road  question  becomes  of  deep  interest 
to  the  American  people. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  building  a 
rail-road  to  Uie  Pacific,  let  us  suppose,  as  may  be  the  case  unless  this 
is  done,  that  we  should  lose  California,  and  that  it  should  set  up  an 
independent  government.  In  that  event,  we  would  be  deprived  of 
the  India  and  China  trade.  We  would  no  longer  possess  the  rich 
mines  of  California,  and  our  position  as  a  commercial  and  manufactu- 
ring people  would  be  greatly  injured.  We  would  lose  the  markets  of 
the  Pacific  for  our  agricultural  and  other  products,  which,  under  a  dif- 
ferent policy,  might  be  secured,  and  which  would  so  greatly  enrich  our 
country.  In  a  word,  the  loss  of  that  country  would  be  incalculable. 
To  avoid  this  much  to  be  deplored  result,  we  should  so  connect  that 
country  with  this,  that  it  would  be  its  interest  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
We  should  not,  by  unwise  divisions  among  ourselves,  by  supineness 
and  want  of  energy,  destroy  those  bright  prospects  which  seem  to 
await  our  country.  Another  advantage  that  will  grow  out  of  building 
th.s  road  is,  that  it  will  greatly  improve  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion in  California.  What  that  country  most  needs  at  this  time,  is  a 
permanent  population.  This  it  can  never  have,  until  there  are  in- 
creased facilities  for  reaching  it  Men  are  now  unwilling  to  take  their 
&milies  with  them,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  population  is  by 
no  means  fixed  and  settled,  but  is  liable  to  constant  change.  The 
presence  of  a  due  proportion  of  intelligent  and  well-educated  females, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  enable  any  country  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
civilization.  They  exercisq  an  elevating,  softening  and  humanizing 
influence  upon  society,  and  are  as  essential  to  a  well  ordered  and  well 
regulated  state,  as  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  to  vegetation.  In  this 
particular  California  is  lamentably  deficient ;  and  so  long  as  she  re- 
mains thus,  she  can  never  reach  that  degree  of  prosperity  to  which  her 
mineral  wealth  and  her  commercial  advantages  entitle  her.  The 
building  of  churches  and  school  houses,  the  first  evidence  of  the  emer- 
gence of  a  people  from  a  state  of  rudeness,  will  not  take  place  until  the 
proportion  of  females  is  much  greater  than  it  now  is  in  California. 
When  this  road  is  built,  men  will  be  willing  to  take  their  wives  and 
their  children  with  them  to  California,  and  to  become  peraoianei^t  in- 
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habitants.  Then  society  will  be  reconstructed,  and  will  undergo  a 
total  transformation.  Houses  of  public  worship  will  take  the  place 
of  gimbling  establishments,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
be  heard,  where  now  the  wicked  oi^es  of  Bacchus  alone  are  celebrated. 
Vice,  crime  and  wickedness  would  give  place  to  virtue,  sobriety  and 
good  government.  Light  would  spring  out  of  darkness,  and  Uiere 
would  be  a  new  creation.  Such  would  be  the  effects  of  connecting 
California  to  this  country  by  rail-road  communication.  Until  this  is 
done,  there  is  great  danger  that  California  will  not  much  improve. 
Her  population  will  remain  of  the  same  fluctuating,  disorderly  kind 
that  it  now  is. 

The  question  is  now  presented,  can  this  road  be  built,  and  if  so,  how- 
much  will  it  cost,  and  what  will  be  its  profits'?  To  attempt  to  an- 
swer these  questions,  would  be  entering  upon  a  field  of  conjecture.  It 
is  probable  that  the  profits  of  the  road  would  be  underrated  rather 
than  overrated.  If  the  great  oriental  trade  should  be  carried  on  over 
this  road,  its  profits  would  be  immense ;  and  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  London  would  be  placed 
by  means  of  it  within  thirty-two  days  travel  of  Canton,  which  is  not 
more  than  one-half  the  time  that  it  requires  by  the  present  overland 
route.  All  light  and  costly  articles,  such  as  teas,  silks,  and  all  fine 
fabrics,  would  be  carried  on  the  rail-road.  It  would  monopolize  all 
the  travel  between  Western  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  that  between 
the  United  States  and  Asia,  Whiat  the  number  of  passengers  would 
be  annually,  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate. 
A  hundred  thousand  passengers  per  annum,  at  one  hundred  dollars 
each,  would  make  $10,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  road  cannot  now  be 
determined  with  accuracy.  It  has  been  estimated  at  $69,226,600. 
Suppose  that  it  should  cost  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Five 
per  cent,  upon  this  amount  would  be  five  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num. Is  it  not  a  moderate  calculation  to  suppose  that  the  road  would 
realize  this  amount,  after  defraying  its  expenses  1  Whenever  we  re- 
member that  it  would  be  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  world,  the 
highway  of  nations,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  immensely  profit- 
able  as  an  investment  for  capital.  There  are  now  in  the  United 
States  10,092  miles  of  rail-road,  costing  $306,607,954.  In  1846,  the 
number  of  miles  of  rail-road  in  the  United  States  was  5,535,  at  a  cost 
of  $120,115,937.  The  increase  has  been  since  1846,  4,557  miles  of 
rail-road,  which  cost  $186,492,017 ;  more  than  double  as  much  as  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  rail-road  to  the  Pacific. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  sufiicient  enei^ 
and  enterprise  among  the  American  people  to  undertake  a  work  prom- 
ising such  magnificent  results  1  How  for  the  general  government, 
being  a  large  landed  proprietor,  would  be  justified  in  aiding  this  work, 
we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  t  he 
same  objections  could  not  be  urged,  which  are  urged  with  great  force 
against  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  works  of  improvement  which  have  re- 
ceived the  aid  of  the  government.  Congress,  at  the  session  before  the 
last,  made  a  grant  of  every  alternate  section  of  public  land  to  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  to  the  Illinois  Central  Rail-road.    The  rail-road  to 
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the  Pacific  would  certainly  come  within  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Congress  in  those  grants.  It  is  well  known  that  those  bills  received 
the  zealous  support  of  some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution  in  Congress.  The  annual  increase  in 
the  revenues  arising  from  customs  caused  by  H^s  road  would  be  &r 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon  $80,000,000,  the  sum 
which  the  road  would  probably  cost. 

The  only  remaining  branch  of  this  subject  that  we  will  consider  is, 
from  what  point  on  the  Mississippi  shall  it  start.  As  Mr.  Calhoun 
very  properly  remarked  in  his  letter,  written  more  than  two  years 
ago,  "  the  selection  should  be  made  in  reference  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  not  in  reference  to  any  particular  section."  It  is  a 
national  work,  in  which  all  sections  are  interested,  and  there  should 
not  be  any  local  jealousies  in  reference  to  it.  Whatever  point  may 
be  found  to  be  most  suitable  and  most  advantageous  to  the  country 
should  be  selected,  whether  it  be  in  the  northern  or  southern  portion 
'of  the  Union.  These  views  should  be  entertained  by  all  who  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  accomplishment  of  this  magnificent  enterprise.  If 
sectional  preferences  and  local  jealousies  are  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  building  of  the  road,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  work  will 
be  much  delayed,  if  the  project  does  not  entirely  fail.  The  question  then 
arises,  which  is  the  most  suitable  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  for 
the  commencement  of  the  road^  Mr.  Benton  is  in  favor  of  St.  Louis ; 
whilst  others,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Whitney,  prefer  a  point  higher  up 
the  Mississippi.  Others,  again,  think  that  St.  Louis  is  too  far  north, 
and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  build  a  rail-road  over  the  route  that 
Mr.  Benton  proposes  for  the  Pacific  Rail-road.  Even  Mr.  Benton  him- 
self seems  to  doubt  whether  a  rail-road  is  practicable  over  the  whole 
of  the  route  that  he  suggests.  In  his  speech,  in  the  Senate,  on  this 
subject,  he  says :  "  I  begin  with  railway,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  and 
advantageous,  leaving  it  to  practical  men  to  say  where  it  is  not.  The 
difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  the  deep  snow,  which 
continues  for  so  many  months  of  the  year,  and  lies  so  deep  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  '  It  is  for  practical  men  to  say  whether  the  rail- 
road can  go  there,  or  wnether  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  some  other 
conveyance — the  sleigh,  for  example,  for  that  region,  in  the  time  of 
deep  snow."  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  a  route  should  be  se- 
lected not  liable  to  the  objections  here  stated  by  Mr.  Benton.  A 
more  southern  route  would  in  a  great  degree  avoid  these  obstacles^ 
and  would  in  all  respects  be  equally  as  advantageous  to  all  sections 
of  the  Union.  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  is  perhaps  as  eligible  a  point 
as  can  be  selected  for  the  commencement  of  the  road.  By  means  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  it  is  connected  with  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  West.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley, 
and  occupies  a  commanding  position,  which  clearly  marks  it  as  the 
most  suitable  point  for  the  commencement  of  the  Pacific  Rail-road. 
It  is  probable  that  a  rail-road  from  that  point  to  the  Pacific  would 
avoid  the  deep  snows  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Benton.  In  a  few  years  it  will 
also  be  connected  by  rail-road  with  the  Atlantic  at  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  and  probably  at  Norfolk  and  Baltimore.  The  roads  are 
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DOW  progressing  which  are  to  connect  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  tfae 
Mississippi  River  at  Memphis.  These  and  other  considerations  point 
it  out  as  the  most  suitable  starting  point  for  the  rail-road  to  the  Pa- 
dfic ;  and  when  that  work  is  completed,  we  may  well  say,  that  "  peace 
has  her  victories  as  well  as  war." 
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Thb  ultimate  supremacy  of  truth,  no  matter  under  what  disadvan- 
tage it  may  for  a  time  labor,  was  never  made  more  manifest  than  in 
the  history  of  abolition  agitation  at  the  North.  The  time  is  quite 
recent  when  an  apologist  of  slavery,  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  was  considered  a  monster  of  the  first  magnitude :  and  when  the 
man  who  had  ^e  hardihood  to  declare  that  slavery,  under  certain 
conditions,  was  a  necessary  institution,  was  either  set  down  as  a 
reckless  fool,  or  a  confirmed  knave.  It  was  boldly  proclaimed  by 
some  fanatics,  that  the  negro  contained  all  the  elements  of  progress 
inherent  in  the  white  race,  and  that  he  could,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, compete  successfully  with  the  latter,  in  the  science  of 
government,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  It  is  true  that,  when  the 
advocates  of  negro  equality  in  the  North  were  challenged  to  admit 
the  negro  to  a  full  participation  in  government,  to  intermarry  him  in 
their  families,  to  elect  him  to  ofiice,  or  to  permit  him  to  become  their 
boon  companion,  they  instinctively  shrunk  from  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  avowed  principles.  The  mass  of  the  people  who  listen- 
ed carelessly  to  the  sophistry  of  these  men,  occasionally  rebelled, 
and  the  negro-riots  of  Philadelphia  and  New- York,  during  which  the 
miscalled  free  negroes  were  hunted  from  hole  to  hole,  and  treatcjQ 
like  noxious  verioin,  told,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  that 
negro  equality  was  a  mere  sham.  Still  the  abolitionists  labored 
with  a  zeal  common  enough  to  fanaticism  of  all  kinds ;  and  the 
South,  attached  to  the  Union,  to  whose  formation  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  their  ancestors  had  helped  to  contribute,  were  driven  to 
the  very  verge  of  secession.  The  abolitionists,  miserable  in  number 
as  they  were,  found  allies  a  hundred  times  more  numerous,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  mischievous  than  themselves.  The  Free  Soil 
party,  as  it  named  itself,  composed  of  disappointed  politicians,  and 
led  by  a  man  who,  at  one  time,  was  servile  to  the  South,  but  never 
its  true  friend,  attacked  the  institution,  peculiar  to  a  warm  climate, 
in  a  new  way.  Disclaiming  vehemently  any  desire  to  interfere  with 
slavery  as  it  stands,  they  avowed  their  intention  to  hec|ge  it  within 


•  "  Negro  Mania  .♦  being  an  examination  of  the  falsely  assumed  eqnality  of  the  "^ 

Races  of  Men ;  demonstrated  by  tlie  investigations  of  ChampoUion,  Wilkinson,  RoselHni, 
Van  Amringe,  Gliddon,  Yoang,  Morton,  Knox,  Lawrence,  General  J.  H.  Hammond, 
Mnrray,  Smith,  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  English,  Conrad,  Elder,  Prichaid,  Blumenbach, 
CiiTier,  Brown,  Le  VdUant,  Carlyle,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Burckhardt,  and  JeSersoa. 
Together  with  a  concluding  chapter,  presenting  a  comparative  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  before  and  since  emancipation.  By  John  CampbeU. 
Philadelphia :  Campbell  at  Power,  1851."  ISmo.,  pp.  549. 
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prescribed  limits.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  violate  the  nation- 
al constitution,  to  set  aside  human  enactments  for  what  they  were 
pleased  to  denominate  ^'  the  higher  law,"  to  reduce  the  citizen  of  the 
South  to  serfage,  by  denying  him  the  privilege  of  emigration  to  the 
common  property  of  the  Union,  unless  he  chose  to  divest  himself  of 
chattels  which  he  had  been  timght  by  education,  and  the  national  con- 
stitution, to  regard  as  his  own.  No  wonder  was  it,  with  such  an 
accession  of  auxiliaries,  that  the  abolitionists  felt  the  battle  to  be 
nearly  won.  Hitherto,  despised  and  neglected,  they  rose  into  con- 
sequence, for  men  of  respectable  position  stood  at  their  side,  wear- 
ing a  livery  of  the  same  cloth  and  color,  thouj^h  fashioned  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  A  vehement  and  zealous  enort  brought  the  allied 
forces  to  a  point,  to  step  beyond  which  was  to  stand  on  the  vantage 
ground  of  assured  success.  The  remonstrance  of  those  honest  men 
of  the  North  who  stood  by  the  CJonstitution,  as  a  pledge  of  honor, 
and  had  as  great  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  as  for  their  own, 
was  unheard,  or  unhe^ed.  The  fiat,  that  the  South  should  be  robbed 
of  its  participation  in  the  new  territory  acquired  by  both  North  and 
South,  went  forth ;  and  the  man  who  protested  against  this  sum- 
mary invasion  of  law  and  right,  was  attacked  with  a  vehemence 
whidi  either  bore  him  to  earth  or  deadened  the  fervor  of  his  opposi- 
tion. Under  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  a  number  of  men  were 
elected  to  CJongress,  who  were  ready  to  trample  under  foot  every 
human  and  divine  canon,  in  order  to  gratify  a  professed  hatred  to  the 
institution  of  slavery. 

We  say  "  a  professed  hatred."  We  take  it  that  no  reasoning  man 
will  yield  that  these  men  had  any  real  dislike  to  slavery,  either  per 
M,  or  from  its  effects.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  tie  hot  bed 
of  the  free  soil  agitation  was  in  the  great  manufiicturing  districts  of 
the  NortL  There  white  slavery  exists  in  its  most  aggravated  form. 
Black  slavery  takes  good  care  of  its  bond  people.  It  feeds  and 
clothes  them  sufficiently.  It  nurtures  their  infancy,  supports  their 
manhood,  cherishes  their  old  age,  and  exercises  a  care  of  their  wants 
and  necessities  which  has  been  aptly  named  patriarchal.  White 
slavery  treats  its  bond  people  afler  another  fashion.  It  neglects  their 
infancy,  and  suffers  it  to  find  its  way  destitute  of  physic^  or  moral 
culture.  It  consigns  their  manhood  to  long  terms  of  labor,  at  low 
wages,  which  it  frequently  abstracts  by  "  store-pay"  and  other  con- 
trivances ;  and  it  dictates  how  its  ser&  shall  vote,  under  penalty  of 
that  starvation  which  awaits  their  dismissal  from  employment.  It 
guarantees  the  alms-house  for  their  old  age ;  and  it  uses  them  at  all 
times,  and  on  all  occasions,  as  the  brick  and  mortar  with  which  to 
build  its  own  stately  fortune.  What  sinceritr  can  there  be  in  an 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  task-masters  of  tne  North,  admitting 
their  right  to  interfere  in  what  does  not  concern  them  1  They  have 
neft  freed  the  negro  in  their  own  midst  from  his  shackles.  He  lives 
there,  it  is  true ;  but  as  a  Pariah,  an  outcast,  the  diespised  of  humani- 
ty, whose  only  refuge  from  want  is  crime — crime,  which  will  prefer 
him  to  the  comparative  ease  and  plenty  of  a  prison. 

He  fullest  tide  must  have  its  ebb,  and  the  agitation  of  the  fanatics 
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is  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  this  great  law.  Common  sensev 
whose  self-evident  dicta  cannot  be  outraged  with  impunity,  has  com- 
menced to  recover  its  sway  at  the  North.  The  question  whidi  has 
now  arisen  there,  and  which  will  be  discussed  with  an  enei^y,  throw- 
ing all  that  displayed  before  into  the  shade,  is  not  whether  the  negro 
race  should  be  generally  released  from  political  and  nominal  servitude, 
but  whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  exist  at  all,  alongside  of  the  white. 
The  State  of  Indiana  has  already  given  her  opinion  on  that  point,  by 
the  passage  of  the  most  stringent  laws  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ne- 
groes in  her  territory,  and  to  compel  the  early  expatriation  of  those 
now  resident  on  her  soil.  Other  states  are  preparing  to  follow,  and 
will  follow  her  lead.  Even  Canada,  that  house  of  refuge  to  the  run- 
away, is  growing  restive  under  the  irruption  of  a  horde  of  the  most 
worthless  and  degraded  of  our  negro  population.  The  entire  North 
finds  its  draught  of  comfort  rendered  bitter  by  too  much  tincture  of 
Sambo.  The  book  before  us  may  be  considered  as  a  vigorous  though 
somewhat  unpolished  pioneer,  in  an  important  discussion,  which  is  yet 
to  agitate  the  northern  portion  of  this  confederacy,  and  produce  re- 
sults of  which  the  fanatics,  whose  acts  have  provoked  it,  never  dreamed^ 

Certainly  no  southern  man,  and  few  men  of  the  North,  looking 
upon  the  vehement  efforts  of  the  fanatics,  would  have  expected  to  see 
a  work  like  "  Negro  Mania"  issuing  from  the  northern  press — a  work, 
which  not  only  overthrows,  by  a  powerful  array  of  facts,  the  flimsy 
structure  of  negro  capability,  but  demonstrates,  clearly  and  incontro- 
vertibly,  that  the  negro  race  cannot  exist  alongside  of  the  white,  ex- 
cept as  a  tributary  caste — ^in  a  state  of  actual  slavery,  whether  so  in 
name  or  in  fact.  The  furious  attacks  made  upon  its  author  by  the 
abolition  journals,  as  well  as  the  favor  it  hals  met  at  the  hands  of  the 
rest  of  the  press,  show  that  the  popular  mind  of  the  North  is  begin- 
ning to  take  in  its  own  real  wants  and  necessities.  This  most  result 
in  comparative  good  to  the  South,  and  positive  good  to  the  whole 
confederacy :  comparative  good  to  the  South,  since  it  has  no  desire 
to  look  upon  the  North  as  alien  and  antagonistical ;  positive  good  to 
the  whole  confederacy,  since  it  is  alone  by  union  of  feeling  that  this 
republic,  as  a  combination  of  independent  states,  can  remain  perma- 
fient  and  prosperous. 

The  author,  Mr.  Campbell,  has  fortified  his  positions  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  quotations,  either  upon  the  subject-matter 
proper  of  the  book,  or  having  a  collateral  connection  with  it ;  and 
upon  these  extracts  he  makes  such  brief  comments  as  they  seem  to 
demand.  He  has  thus  grouped  together,  in  order,  a  series  of  facts 
that  could  only  be  attained  by  the  general  reader,  after  the  perusal  of 
numerous  works ;  and  though  he  disclaims  originality,  has  presented 
Bs  with  a  compilation  of  original  as  well  as  forcible  arrangement.  By 
history,  he  shows  that  no  negro-empire  ever  attained  ascendency  over 
the  white,  and  advanced  in  civilization  ;  by  anatomy  and  physiology, 
that  the  physical  structure  and  intellectual  development  of  the  negro 
is  essentially  different  and  inferior  to  the  white ;  by  the  science  of 
generation,  that  no  hybrid  race  can  live  as  it  originated,  but  must  die 
out,  or  recur  to  one  or  other  of  the  original  stocks  ^  and  by  plais. 
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common  sense,  that  it  is  impossible  to  cause  a  social  and  political 
equality  to  pervade  the  two  races,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  en- 
deavor to  create  such  a  state  of  aflfairs.  In  regard  to  the  capability 
for  progress,  alone  and  unaided,  he  very  pertinently  asks : — 

^  What  woolly-headed  Homers,  Virrila,  Dantes,  Molieres  or  Shakapearea, 
ever  insciibed  their  names  upon  the  pular  of  fame,  by  the  numbers  of  im-' 
mortal  song  ?  What  woolly-headed  Xenophons,  Tacituses,  Gibbons,  Vol- 
taires,  Humes  and  Bancrofts,  ever  depicted  the  actions  of  woolly-headed  he- 
roes, patriots  and  soldiers  ?  What  wooUy-headed  Epaminondases,  Ceesars, 
Alexanders,  Washingtons,  Napoleons  and  Wellingtons,  ever  led  their  mar- 
shalled battaKons,  upon  the  principles  of  military  science,  to  either  liberty, 
victory  or  death?  What  wooUv-headed  Solons,  or  Numas,  or  Alfreds,  or 
JeffersonSy  ever  framed  a  code  of  laws  to  direct  and  guide  the  destinies  of  a 
great  nation  ?  What  wooUy-headed  Demostheneses,  or  Ciceros,  or  Mira- 
beaus,  or  Sheridans,  or  Calhouns,  or  Bentons,  or  Clays,  ever  delighted  or 
electrified  vast  masses  of  wooDv-headed  men  with  theu*  eloquence  ?  What 
woolly-headed  Euclids,  or  Archimedeses,  or  Laplaces,  or  Galileos,  or  Her- 
schels,  or  Newtons,  ever  investigated  the  truths  of  astronomical  or  mathe- 
matical sciences?  What  woolly-headed  Cuviers,  Hmnboldts,  Davys  and 
Audubons,  ever  explored  the  anunal  or  mineral  kingdoms  ?  "What  wooUy- 
headed  Wattses,  Arkwrights,  or  Fultons,  ever  attempted  to  invent  a 
machine  of  iron,  wood  or  brass,  to  supersede  the  labor  of  wooUy- 
headed  men?  What  woolly-headed  Columbuses,  or  Hudsons,  or  Drakes, 
ever  ventured  across  the  wide  wilderness  of  waters,  in  search  of  distant, 
unknown  and  undiscovered  continents?  In  fine,  have  the  woolly-headed 
races  of  men  ever  produced  one,  even  only  one  man,  famous  as  either  a  law- 
giver, statesman,  poet,  priest,  painter,  historian,  orator,  architect,  musician, 
Boklier,  sailor,  engineer,  navigator,  astronomer,  linguist,  mathematician,  ana-  ' 
tomist,  chemist,  physician,  naturalist  or  philosopher  ?  If  they  have,  let  ua 
know  his  name,  where  he  was  bom,  and  when  he  flourished,  the  worics  he 
wrote,  and  where,  when  and  how  he  died  ?"  Pp.  8,  9, 10. 

And  who  can  answer  him  in  the  aflirmative  ?  It  is  impossible  for 
the  most  earnest  negrophilist  that  ever  harangued  at  the  "Taberna- 
cle," or  at "  Clarkson  Hall,"  to  produce  the  evidence,  in  results,  of  that 
ability  which  they  assert  would  appear  under  favorable  circumstanoes. 
In  regard  to  the  objection  usually  put  by  these  people,  that  the  ne- 
groes have  been  always  so  oppressed  by  the  white  as  to  repress  the 
development  of  their  intellectual  power,  Mr.  Campbell  very  aptly  ob- 
serves, that  the  former  part  of  tiie  proposition  refutes  the  latter,  since 
if  the  negro  race  has  always  been  subservient  to  the  white,  it  shows 
the  mental  superiority  of  the  dominant  race.  The  only  instance  where 
the  negro  has  escaped  from  the  domination  of  the  white,  has  been  where 
the  climate,  agreeing  with  him,  has  been  fatal  to  the  other ;  where  false 
philanthropy  has  conferred  on  him  that  freedom  which  has  proved  of 
desolating  influence ;  or  where  his  numbers  preponderated  so  greatly 
as  to  leave  no  alternative.  But  in  either,  or  all  of  these  cases,  he  re- 
lapsed from  semi-civilization  into  hopeless  barbarism,  and  where  he 
found  a  garden,  he  made  a  desert.  The  only  spot  where  he  can  find  a 
foothold,  is  in  his  land  of  origination ;  and  of  the  partial  success  of  the 
experiment  of  colonization,  a  writer  quoted  in  tlie  work  very  probably 
gives  the  key,  when  he  says : — 

"  Such  an  apparent  exception  as  maybe  seen  in  Liberia,  gladly  as  the  phi- 
lanthropist may  hail  ity  proves  only  the  power  given  by  the  infusion  of  other 
Jblood.    The  mulattoes  there,  as  here,  have  the  most  intellectual  force.    When 
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these  wearout^as  they  will  in  time,  a  recurrence  to  the  characteristics  of  tB©- 
predominant  original  race  will  ^  re-introduce  barbarism — ^unless,  indeed^ 
this  calamity  be  averted  by  a  renewed  amalgamation."  P.  431. 

We  regard  the  book  as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  library  of  the 
statesman  and  scholar,  giving,  as  it  does,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
main  points  of  an  interesting  study ;  and  this,  independently  of  its 
merits  as  a  controversial  work.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  printed  with 
dear,  bold  type,  on  stout,  white  paper — which  is  something,  in  these 
days  of  illegible  imprints — and,  despite  of  a  few  literal  errors,  the  re- 
sult of  hasty  or  careless  proofreading,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  typc^rapb- 
ical  execution.  Mr.  Campbell  has  handled  his  subject  wiUi  nerve, 
tact  and  force,  and  has  made  us  desire  to  read  whatever  he  may  hence- 
forth issue  on  this,  or  kindred  themes.  With  this  recommendation  of 
** negro-mania"  to  our  readers,  we  dismiss  the  subject, for  the  present. 


PEPAETMBNT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— NEW  AND  CHOICE  VARIETY  OP  COTTON. 

Wi  had  the  pleasure  of  examining,  a  few  dayi  since,  a  new  and  most 
choice  variety  of  the  great  southern  staple  ;  and,  as  nothing  can  be  of  more  ini- 
portance  to  planters,  or  more  conducive  to  their  interest  and  welfare  than  superior 
seed,  we  are  confident  that  we  will  be  doing  our  readers  a  positive  service  by 
thus  calling  their  attention  to  the  silk  cotton,  grown  by  Col.  P.  L.  Calhoun,  of 
this  district. 

The  original  seed  of  this  variety  of  cotton  was  sent  from  South  America  to  a 
^ntleman  of  Augusta,  who  presented  some  of  them  to  a  brother  of  C-ol.  Calhoun^ 
in  Abbeville,  from  whom  the  Col.  obtained  his  supply.  The  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  silk  cotton  over  the  Petit  Gulf  and  common  varieties,  are  so  ap- 
parent and  numerous,  that  the  silk  cotton,  we  believe,  will  only  have  to  become 
known,  to  entirely  supplant  all  the  other  kinds  now  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Its  color  is  remarkably  brilliant,  and  in  addition  to  a  long  and  unusually  fine 
fibre,  it  yields  tremendously.  Boiling  as  freely  as  any  otl^r  variety,  one  hun- 
dred of  its  bolls  will  weigh  thirty  ounces ;  whilst  one  hundred  of  the  Petit  Gulf 
will  only  average  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ounces.  When,  too,  in  addition  to 
the  fact,  it  is  remembered  that  it  has  a  very  small  number  of  seeds,  and  that  one 
hundred  pounds  of  silk  cotton  in  the  seed  will  yield  42  pounds  of  lint,  its  supe- 
iftority  as  to  quantity  per  acre  will  be  readily  admitted.  Another  quality  does  the 
silk  cotton  possess,  which  will  not  detract  in  the  least  from  its  merits — it  doe» 
not  require  very  rich  land  to  bring  a  good  crop,  and  it  is,  besides,  an  early  cotton. 

In  1848,  Col.  Calhoun  informs  us,  that  he  planted  an  acre  of  an  old  field, 
manured  light  in  the  drill,  with  the  silk  cotton  seed— the  growth  of  this  acre  was 
not  ginned  until  the  middle  of  January,  and  then  yielded  four  hundred  and  two- 
pounds  of  superior  cotton  ;  and  he  also  says,  that  in  either  Hamburgh  or  Colum- 
bia, the  buyers  will  always  be  willinj^  to  give  i  of  a  cent  more  per  pound  for  the 
silk  cotton,  than  for  any  other  kind  that  is  brought  to  the  market. 

Desiring  that  the  benefit  of  raising  a  superior  cotton  may  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  formers,  Col.  Calhoun  desires  us  to  inform  those  who  wish  to  improve  their 
crops,  that,  having  a  small  surplus  on  hand,  he  will  sell  the  seed  of  the  silk  cot- 
ton at  two  dollars  per  bushel.  His  post-office  is  Marengo,  Laurens  District ;  and 
we  think  that  those  who  make  the  experiment,  will  find  that  the  Colonel,  whose 
character  as  a  first-rate  practical  and  scientific  farmer  is  so  well  known,  has  nol 
over-rated  the  superiority  of  this  new  variety  of  the  staple  which  rules  the  world. 
'•^LaurenkDilU  Herald. 
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8.— WHAT  IS  THE  GEE  AT  STAPLE  OP  THE  COUNTRY? 

**  The  Cincinnati  Gazette^  in  a  recent  article,  objects  to  a  remark  made  by 
Senator  Douglas,  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the  late  Agricultural  Fair  in  this 
state,  to  the  effect  that  cotton  was  "  the  leading  staple  of  the  United  States,^*  The 
Gazette  questions  the  claim  of  cotton  to  be  called  the  leading  staple,  because 
there  are  several  articles  of  agricultural  produce  exceeding  it  in  gross  value  and 
amount.  Articles  of  food  exceed  those  which  are  used  for  manufacturing  articles 
of  wear ;  therefore,  it  is  argued,  cotton  ranks  very  much  below  corn  in  its 
aggregate  value  as  a  domestic  product.  So  far  we  suppose  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion,  and  in  that  we  likewise  agree.  But  the  Gazette  goes  still 
further.     It  says  : 

*'  It  is  fashionable  to  consider  cotton  as  the  great  medium  of  exchange.  But 
this  idea  again  is  false.  It  is  based  upon  that  most  servile  and  mischievous  of  all 
ideas — that  foreign  trade  is  the  standard  of  exchange.  But  what  is  the  amount 
of  foreign  trade  compared  with  domestic  1  Not,  probably,  more  than  one-tenth. 
Is  cotton  thej?reat  article  of  merchandise,  on  the  quays  of  New-Orleans  1  Go 
to  the  North  River  side  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  you  will  see  ship  loads  of 
baled  hay — a  continually  rolling  stream  of  barrets  of  flour — countless  tons  of 
every  article  which  the  fertile  fields  of  the  West  produce.  Is  there  no  basis  of 
exchange  in  all  this  surplus  of  marketable  articles,  flowing  through  every  chan- 
nel of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic  1 

We  presume  no  one  will  gainsay  the  fact,  that  domestic  produce,  transported 
from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  and  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior,  does 
not  furnish  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  undeniable  that  it  furnishes  exchange 
for  domestic  purposes  far  exceemng  in  amount  all  our  foreign  trade,  taking  the 
imports  and  exports  combined.  The  internal  trade  of  all  countries  is  in  great 
excess  of  the  foreign  trade.  The  foreign  trade  is  only  supplied  from  the  surplus 
products  of  the  country,  and  the  surplus  product  of  articles  of  food  is  but  a 
minimum  of  the  total  product.  But  the  surplus  'product  of  cotton  over  that 
used  for  domestic  purposes  is  four-fiflhs  of  the  whole  product,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  the  leading  staple  of  the  country  for  the  produce  of  foreign  exchange. 
There  is  no  one  staple  of  the  country  that  foreigners  take  so  much  of,  but  tne 
aggregate  of  all  the  other  shipments  equal  or  perhaps  exceed  that  of  cotton. 
'Hiere  are  many  other  articles  producing  exchange  in  large  masses,  and  this 
year,  there  have  been  considerable  over  thirty  millions  of  gold,  another  product 
of  the  country,  which  has  furnished  a  medium  of  exchange  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  the  value  of  one-half  of  the  cotton  that  was  shipped  abroad.  We  ques- 
tion very  much  if  the  other  products  of  the  country,  including  Indian  com,  flour, 
etc. ,  furnished  a  medium  of  exchange  equal  in  amount  to  ^her  of  these  two 
products. 

We  annex  hereto  the  following  table,  made  up  from  the  oflicial  returns,  show- 
ing the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  of  vege- 
table food  of  all  kinds,  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  the  30th  June,  1850. 

Wheat $     643,745 

Flour 7,098,570 

Indian  Corn 3,892,193 

Indian  Meal 760,611 

Rye  Meal 216,076 

Rve,  Oats,  and  other  small  grains  and  pulse 121,191 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 334,123 

Potatoes 99,333  . 

Apples 24,974 

Other  agricultural  products 176,402 

Rice 2,631,567 

Total $15,997,776 

Other  products  of  agriculture,  consisting  of  beef,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  horses 
and  mules,  sheep  and  wool,  amounting  to  $10,549,383 — against  which  the  value 
of 

Cotton  exported  was , $71,984,616 

Tobacco 9,951,028 
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Thus  it  will  be  leen  that  the  whole  Talue  of  the  agrictxltural  prodiiete  of  the 
countTy,  includinff  tobacco,  and  excluding  cotton,  waa  f  36,498,181,  or  about 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  sent  abroad. 
In  the  above  list  of  articles  the  entire  value  of  the  com,  wheat  and  flour, 
ould  be  under  thirteen  millions.  Therefore  they  form  but  a  small  ag^pregate 
of  our  exports  to  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  side  of  the  export  of  cotton  make  a 
poor  figure.  The  wealth  of  an  individual  consists  in  his  producing  more  than 
he  consumes.  If  the  laborer  consumes  all  that  he  earns,  then  he  remains  station* 
ary  and  poor  during  his  life.  But  if  he  produces  a  surplus  over  consumption,  then 
he  accumulates  wealth.  Wealth  consists  of  having  something  more  than  that 
you  actually  need.  So  is  it  with  nations,  which  increase  in  wealth  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  a  surplus  to  dispose  of.  As  the  cotton  producing  states  re- 
quire the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  other  agricultural  states,  those  states,  instead 
of  shipping  their  products  to  foreign  countries  for  consumption,  send  them  to 
the  cotton  states,  and  receive  cotton  in  return,  and  that  portion  of  the  cotton 
which  they  receive  and  cannot  themselves  consume  is  shipped  abroad,  and  the 
owners  become  the  recipients  of  foreign  money  for  the  resulta  of  their  labor. 
All  these  operations  are  made  through  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  althouorh 
the  farmer  who  raises  potatoes  and  ships  them  to  South  Carolina  and  there  sells 
them,  does  not  directly  buy  cotton  with  the  proceeds,  he  is  in  fact  the  real  pur- 
chaser ;  the  merchant  who  sells  the  potatoes  for  the  farmer,  and  the  factor  who 
disposes  of  the  cotton  for  the  planter,  are  but  the  representatives  of  these  two 
parties,  who  are  real  dealers.  The  transaction  is  made  through  the  medium  of 
exchanffe,  as  a  third  party  may  buy  the  cotton,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
money  the  exchange  or  settlement  is  made. 

3.— LIVE  FENCES. 

Mb.  Haevbt  : — I  am  glad  to  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Beacon,  that  live 
fences  are  beginning  to  claim  the  attention  of  your  enterprising  agricultural 
community.  The  improvidence  with  which  the  fencing  tmiber  has  been  de- 
stroyed is  already  imposing  excessive  labor  upon  landholders  in  your  fertile  and 
extensively  cleared  county,  and  threatening  at  no  distant  period  a  state  of  things 
that  will  be  intolerable,  without  a  resort  to  legislation,  to  oblige  each  proprietor 
to  confine  his  own  stock,  or  to  the  adoption  of  live  fences  in  the  place  of  the 
dead  wood  perishable  fences — the  immense  amount  of  labor  it  costs  to  erect, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  utterly  sunk  in  every  seven  years,  while  the  supply  of 
timber  is  becoming  so  scarce  as  greatly  to  enhance  the  expense  of  this  sort  of 
enclosure  every  successive  year.  In  adopting  the  only  other  alternative — I 
mean  live  fences — (for  all  the  river  soils  of  Alabama  are  destitute  of  stone) — it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  judicious  selection  shall  be  made  of  the 
hedging  matenals.  In  coming  to  a  just  conclusion  upon  this  point,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  the  preliminary  inquiry — what  are  the  requisite  qualities,  the  best 
calculated  to  make  a  lasting,  eficctual,  living  fence  in  the  shortest  possible  time ! 
It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  no  plant  or  tree  of  large  or  gigantic  growth  will 
answer  the  purpose,  for  the  reason  which  will  readily  present  itself  to  the  mind 
of  anj  practical  observer,  that  all  trees  of  gigantic  or  mil  forest  growth  will  not 
live  in  such  juxtaposition  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  stock  between  them. 
This  is  a  rule  without  exception,  and  as  has  been  abundantly  proven  in  the 
case  of  the  common  cedar,  (which  Curator,  the  late  Col.  Taylor,  of  Caroline, 
brought  for  a  time  into  ^reat  vogue  in  Virginia,)  for  cut,  dress,  and  manage  them 
as  you  may,  afler  attaining  a  certain  age  they  will  die  out,  and  not  exist  so  near 
together  as  to  make  a  fence  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Osage  Orange,  or  Bois  D'Arc,  will  prove  a 
failure  upon  trial,  for  this  is  a  forest  tree  in  its  native  region  of  gigantic  growth* 
and  will  be  subject  to  dying  out  when  they  grow  to  such  size  as  to  oppress  each 
other. 

All  the  approved  plants  for  hedging  are  dwarf  growers.  The  hawthorn  has 
beeji  generally  roost  successfully  used.  The  greatest  objection  to  this  is  the 
difficulty  of  raising  the  young  plants,  which  must  be  raised  from  the  seed,  and 
will  not  vegetate  immediately  without  the  application  of  a  process  of  steeping, 
requiring  skill  and  judgment —hence  the  importance  of  finding  some  plant  that 
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maj  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  is  armed  with  thorni,  and  will  live  and  thrive  in 
such  close  juxtaposition  as  to  exclude  the  passage  of  stock.  In  the  Cherokee 
Rose  all  these  qualities  are  more  eminently  combined  than  in  any  other  growth 
known  to  tho  subscriber.  J>  H.  C. 

Bremo,  Fa.,  May  20,  1851. 

4.— COTTON  CULTUBB  IN  INDIA. 

The  London  Globe  of  a  late  date  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  pro- 
gress of  cotton  culture  in  British  India,  which  we  extract  as  follows  : 

The  southern  states  of  America  have  increased  their  shipments  of  cotton  to 
this  country  since  1800  from  16,000,000  pounds  to  600,000,000  pounds,  while 
British  India  has  but  swollen  her  exports  from  6,000,000  to  80,000,000  pounds. 
We  cannot  avoid  wishing  for  some  more  explanation  of  the  anomaly.  Capital 
has  not  been  wanting  in  the  East,  neither  has  there  been  any  indifierence  to  the 
question  on  the  part  of  the  authorities ;  yet  the  rea^  progress  made  is  wretchedly 
small,  and  we  are  really  at  the  present  moment  obtaining  less  cotton  from 
India  than  in  1844  and  1842. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  in  British  India  for  local 
use  and  export  to  other  countries,  it  is  estimated  in  round  numbi^rs  to  be  at  the 
present  day  450,000,000  pounds  annually,  of  which  fully  two-thirds  are  worked 
up  in  the  country  for  local  purposes.  Of  the  remaining  one-third,  China  takes 
nearly  one-half,  leaving  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  country  at 
the  disposal  of  Great  Britain. 

That  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  in  each  of  the  three  Indian  presidencies  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  under  cotton  cultivation,  as  also  a  dense  population  at  dispo- 
sal for  working  such  lands,  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt ;  but  the  real  question 
to  be  determined,  is,  whether  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  really  require  in 
larger  quantities  such  cotton  as  the  natives  themselves  produce  and  use,  and 
which  they  can  most  readily  furnish  ;  or  whether  they  want  some  other  kind 
or  condition  of  cotton  than  is  at  present  produced  in  India.  The  result  of  the 
lengthy  evidence  given  by  Manchester  manufacturers,  Liverpool  brokers,  Bom- 
bay merchants,  and  East  India  civilians,  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  appears  to  be,  that  although  a  lessening 
of  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  present  quality  of  Indian  cotton  would,  to 
a  certain  extent,  enable  him  to  work  off  larger  quantities  of  it,  the  greater  want 
is  the  better  quality  of  article,  such  a  description  of  produce  as  shall  enable  it  to 
be  freely  worked  up  in  place  of  much  of  the  present  American  sorts,  and  with 
which  it  cannot  now  compete. 

Much  has  unquestionably  been  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  growth  and 
preparation  of  Indian  cotton  :  the  East  India  Company  has  spent  largely  in  im- 
porting seed,  implements  and  experienced  hands  from  the  cotton  growing  states 
of  America,  as  well  as  in  prizes  for  the  best  and  largest  samples  of  fine  cotton 
produced  within  the  presidencies,  for  shipments  to  England.  In  1824,  there 
existed  a  difference  of  2d.  per  pound  between  the  average  price  of  uplands 
American  cotton  and  the  average  price  of  Indian  cotton  at  Liverpool.  In  1836, 
there  was  a  difference  of  3d.  per  pound  in  the  same  qualities,  whereas  since 
1844  the  difference  between  them  has  only  varied  from  |d.  to  Id.  per  pound. 

So  long  since  as  1788,  the  Court  of  Directors  called  the  attention  of  the  Indian 
Government  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  with  a  view  to  its  encourage- 
ment. Two  years  later,  reports  were  received  of  the  culture  carried  on,  and 
seed  from  the  Mauritius  and  Malta  were  distributed  throughout  the  Indian  Pen- 
insula. In  1799  and  1800,  plantations  were  formed  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  in 
the  Circars.  From  1801  to  1818,  various  samples  of  American,  West  Indian, 
and  Persian  seeds  were  sent  out,  as  also  improved  gins  for  cleaning  cotton.  In 
1818,  four  cotton  farms,  of  400  acres  each,  were  established  at  Tinnevelley, 
Coimbatore,  Masulipatam,  and  Vizagapatam.  In  1823,  Barbadoes  and  Brazil 
cotton  was  grown  by  Lady  Hastings  at  Barrackpore.  Five  years  later,  attention 
was  again  called  to  the  subject  of  cotton  culture  by  Lord  EUenborough,  then 
President  of  the  India  Board.  Between  1830  and  1840,  various  new  cotton 
fkrms  were  established,  seed  and  machinery  were  introduced  from  the  Brazils 
and  Egypt,  and  an  officer  in  the  company^s  service  was  dispatched  to  America 
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for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information,  and  experienced  cultivators,  with  i 
and  implements. 

In  1840,  ten  American  planters  arrived  nnder  the  care  of  Capt.  Boyles,  and 
were  in  the  following  year  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  three  presidencies, 
to  test  the  practicability  of  applying  the  American  mode  of  culture  to  the  toil 
of  India.  To  the  present  time  these  experiments  have  been  continued 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In  the  Doab,  at  Agra,  and  at  Gorruck- 
pore,  the  result  appears  to  have.bcfen  unfavorable ;  but  elsewhere  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  although  no  immediate  and  important  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  crops  seems  to  have  taken  place,  a  better  system  has  been  gradu- 
ally introduced  amount  a  people  habitually  averse  to  any  changes  whatever, 
whether  in  their  religion,  their  industry,  or  their  customs. 

5.— METEOROLOGY,  AND  THE  COTTON  AND  SUGAE  CaOP& 

The  following  valuable  table  is  taken  from  Affleck's  Rural  Almanac  for  1853, 
and  was  compiled  by  the  editor  from  the  records  of  the  late  Dr.  Tooley  and  G. 
L.  C.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Natchez,  and  also  from  his  own  records : 
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6.— SLAVE  POWER  ON  RAIL-ROADS. 
The  Columbia,  Tenn.,  Democrat,  in  remarking  upon  some  suggestions  of  ootb 
upon  this  subject,  says  : 

We  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  De  Bow,  in  his  speech  on 
Monday  last,  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  employing  slave  labor  in  the  con- 
struction of  rail-roads.  By  doing  so,  there  would  be  a  sreat  gain  to  the  owners 
of  slave  property.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  enough  slaves  were  employed 
upon  rail-roads  to  make  300,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  That  would  cause 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  cotton  crop  to  that  extent,  and  the  decrease  in 
the  amount  raised  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  price 
which  would  result  from  the  diminished  amount  of  the  crop.    The  cotton  would 
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really  brin^  af  much  money  to  the  planters  as  if  there  had  been  no  slavea  em- 
ployed upon  rail-roads.  So  then  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  rail-roads  would 
be  just  that  much  clear  gain.  The  consumers  of  cotton — ^he  northern  and 
foreign  manufacturers — ^would  have  to  furnish  the  means  by  which  we  of  the 
South  would  be  improving  our  country.  They  would  have  to  pay  more  for  their 
cotton  on  account  of  the  diminished  quantity,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  so 
much  labor  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  its  application  to  another  busi- 
ness. The  cotton  lands,  many  of  which  are  now  impaired  by  incessant  culti- 
vation, would  then  be  in  a  measure  relieved,  and  yet  the  cotton  planter  receive 
as  much  money  for  his  cotton  as  he  now  does. 

^  This  is  a  subject  which  we  think  worthy  the  serious  and  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  southern  people,  and  presents  an  argument  i^  favor  of  rail-roads^ 
which  must  commend  itself  to  their  good  sense. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  MANTJPACTURES. 

1.— RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  PBICE  OF  COTTON  AND  EXTENT  OF 
COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

Thomas  P.  Kettell,  in  the  Washington  Union,  remarks  as  follows  : 
Among  the  most  extraordinary  indications  of  agricultural  prosperity,  are  the 
returns  of  produce  at  New-Orleans  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1851,  which 
has  been  a  year  of  low  prices  for  farm  produce  generally.  In  the  year  1846  the 
value  of  produce  arrived  at  New-Orleans,  via.  the  river,  reached  77,193,464, 
which  was  the  highest  figure  it  had  then  ever  reached.  Since  then  the  pro- 
gress has  been,  distinguishing  the  leading  heads  of  articles,  as  follows : 

RSCBIPTS  OP   PRODUOB  AT  NBW-OBLBANS. 

1846.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

Bagging $917,710 $1,167,066 $816,498 $903,800 

Bale  rope 265.061 1,119,864 688,832 804,108 

Cotton 33,716.266 30,844,314 41,668,150 48,756,764 

Molasses 1,710,000 2,288,000 2,400,000 2.625,000 

Sugar 10,266,760 8,800,000 12,396,160 12,678.180 

Tobacco 4,146,562 3,938.290 6,206,820 7,860,050 

AU  other 26,174,136 33,832,168 32,603,403 33,296,109 


Total 77,193,464  81,989,692  96,897,873  106,824,083 

Observe  the  continually  increased  value  in  the  aggregate,  notwithstandinff 
that  prices,  under  the  large  supply,  in  some  cases  have  declined.  Sugar  ana 
molasses  are  25  per  cent,  more,  tobacco  nearly  double,  and  cotton  has  increased 
50  percent,  in  value,  affording  a  rich  reward  to  planters,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  sound  general  trade.  Cotton  has,  indeed,  borne  a  very  good  price  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  manufacturers,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  roundly  for  it.  If  we  take  the  quantities  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States,  per  official  reports,  and  reduce  the  pounds  to  bales  of  400  pounds, 
we  shall  arrive  at  an  annual  average  export  value  per  bale,  per  custom  house 
reports  for  the  whole  Union.  The  following  are  the  results  of  such  a  table  for 
several  years : 
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▼ALUS  or  ooTrov  bzportbd  fbom  thb  tmiED  states. 

B^lea.  Value.  per  bate. 

1843 1,978,000 $49,119,806 $25 

1844 1,669,000 64,063,601 33^ 

1846 1,892,000 61,739,643 27^ 

1846 1,368,890 42,767,341 31i 

1847 1,318,040 62,514,848 40^ 

1848 2,356,860 61,998,294 26i 

1849 2,666,250 _.  66,396,967 29 

1850 1,688,454 71,984,616 A&k 

1851 1,958,710 97,936,500 60 

It  is  here  remarkable  that  the  value  declined  annually  in  1844,  1845,  and 
1846.  It  then  began  to  rise ;  and  we  receive  this  year  $48,000,000,  or  just 
double,  for  the  same  number  of  bales  as  was  exported  in  1843.  If,  now,  we 
take  the  number  of  bales  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  years  at 
the  same  prices,  we  have  results  as  follows : 

COTTON  CONSITMED  IN  THB  UNITKD  STATES. 

BdM.  Per  bale.  Veloe. 

1843 326,129 $25    $8,128,225 

1844 346,744 33^: 12,629,238 

1846 i 389,006 27^ 10,600,663 

1846 422,897 33^ 18,260,772 

1847 427,967 40^ 17,333,663 

1848 631.772...., 26^ 14,003,358 

1849 618,039 29    15,023,131 

1850 487,769 45i 22,071,497 

1861..: 404,108 60    20,205,400 

It  now  appears  that  the  manufacturers  in  1851  paid  just  double  what  they  did 
in  1846  for  the  raw  material  consumed,  or  in  the  fourth  complete  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  they  paid  $7,000,000,  or  50  per  cent,  more  money 
for  a  less  number  of  bales  than  they  bought  in  1846,  the  fourth  year  of  the  tariff 
of  1843.  Such  a  result  is  very  bad  for  manufacturers,  no  doubt,  but  very  cood 
for  planters,  who,  the  Tribune  says,  will  be  ruined  by  such  a  course.  Now, 
it  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  the  advances  in  the  raw  material,  as  is  always  the 
case,  checks  consumption,  and  that  result  has  taken  place  in  the  last  year.  The 
low  prices  of  1848-'49,  added  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  greatly 
promoted  consumption,  and  in  1848,  531,772  bales  were  taken  by  the  manufac- 
turers. As  the  prices  advanced,  they  bought  less  freely,  but  still  comparatively 
very  largely  in  1860.  The  cloth  made  from  that  high  priced  cotton  in  1850  has 
found  the  shelves  of  retailers  in  1851 ;  but  it  has  encountered  diminished  de- 
mand, owing  to  the  high  price  in  part,  and  manufacturers  have  not  got  back 
from  the  cloth  the  advance  of  $7,000,000  which  they  paid  out  for  raw  material. 
The  main  reason  for  this,  however,  is  the  irrowth  of  cotton  mills  South  and 
West.  »  >  » 

'  It  will  be  understood  that  the  cotton  crop  is  annually  made  up  by  the  New- 
York  Shipping  List  from  southern  local  reports  of  all  the  cotton  which  arrives 
at  the  seaports,  and  it  is  usually  very  accurate.  A  few  years  since,  all  the  cot- 
ton came  to  the  seaports  ;  consequently  the  returns  so  obtained,  embraced  all 
the  crop.  As,  however,  cotton  mills  multiplied  in  the  interior,  they  obtained 
their  cotton  from  the  plantations,  and  there  exist  no  means  of  estimating  how 
much  they  so  take,  nor  how  much  their  productions  displace  the  cloth  of  the 
old  eastern  factories.  The  operation  of  those  mills  would  be  to  diminish  the 
apparent  quantity  of  cotton  taken  from  the  seaports,  and  by  interior  competition 
prevent  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  cloth  made  at  the  North.  The  shipping  list 
attempts  some  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  mills  South  and 
West,  but  these  guesses  are  by  no  means  so  trustworthy  as  its  crop  figures. 
The  census  of  1840  gave  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  souUiem  and 
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Western  states  ;  and  since  then  the  number  is  known  to  have  Terj  much  increased 
The  Shipping  List,  however,  estimated  the  number  in  1850  and  1851,  and  aho 
the  number  of  bales  they  consumed.    The  spindles  are  given  as  follows  : 

Ceosu*1840.  /~^hippiDf  List v 

Spindtec.  1850.  185L 

North  Carolina 47,934 —  — 

South  Carolina 16,355 36,500 36,600 

Georgia 42,589 51,169 51,400 

Alabama 1,502 16,960 12,580 

Tennessee 16,813 36,000 36,000 

Ohio,  Pittsburg,  Virginia,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  lUinois, . .  32, 121 102,200 100,000 

Total  spindles 157,314 242,830 236,480 

Cotton  consumed,  bales 107,500 60,000 

These  estimates  are  apparently  arbitrary.  The  number  of  spindles  in  Ohio, 
&c.,  is  100,000;  yet  the  consumption  of  cotton  is  estimated  at  35,000  bales  in 

1849,  and  only  12,000  in  1850 ;  that  is  to  say,  12,580  spindles  in  Alabama  are 
estimated  to  consume  as  much  cotton  as  10,000  in  Ohio,  &c.,  and  4,000  bales 
more  than  36,000  spindles  in  Tennessee.  General  James  calculates  that 
10,000  spindles  require  4,500  bales,  400  lbs.  each  ;  consequently  286,000  spin- 
dles, including  North  Carolina,  allowing  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
spindles,  will  take  about  130,000  bales.  The  reason  given  for  the  small  con- 
sumption of  cotton  South  and  West  this  year — viz.,  the  high  price  of  cotton— - 
applies  with  much  greater  force  to  the  northern  factories,  distant  from  market, 
than  to  those  which  are  near  the  plantations.  The  truth  is,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  South  and  West  has  been  very  large  ;  and  the  cloth  so  produced, 
costing  less,  has  taken  the  market,  and  prevented  the  northern  articles  from 
realizing  an  advance  corresponding  to  the  rise  in  the  raw  materials.  It  is  the 
transition  of  the  seat  of  manufactures  from  the  North  and  East  to  the  South  and 
West,  under  which  northern  manufacturing  capital  is  laboring. 

a.— TO  WHAT  EXTENT  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTtTRE  IS  CARRIED. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Great  Exhibition  is  that  which 
is  devoted  to  cotton.  It  is  not  particularly  attractive  to  the  hasty  observer,  and 
is  passed  with  indifference  by  many.  But  not  so  by  the  careful  inquirer,  the 
statesman,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  political  economist.  Millions  of  human 
beings  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  an  amount  of  capital  truljr  enormous 
is  invested  in  this  business,  in  all  its  various  ramifications.  The  following  account 
of  the  British  importation,  connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  yeT 

1850,  is  taken  from  official  sources,  and  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast 
magnitude  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

Import,— Row  cotton,  5.934,793  cwt.;  cotton  yam,  905,966  lbs.,  ofthedeclared 
valueof  £97,561 ;  cotton  manufactures  not  made  up— Bast  India  piece  goods, 
175,010  pieces,  of  the  value  of  £68,933;  of  other  articles  to  the  value  of  £297,176  ; 
cotton  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  to  the  value  of  £44,315.  Ex- 
ports^oreigu  and  colonial  manufactures— cotton  manufactures  not  made  up- 
East  India  piece  goods,  143,895  pieces,  of  the  value  of  £58,493  ;  other  articles  to 
the  value  of  £93,605  ;  of  cotton  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  to  the 
value  of  £23,667;  cotton  yarn,  777,957  lbs.,  to  the  value  of  £81,014;  British 
cotton  manufactures,  (exclusive  of  lace,  patent  net,  sewing  thread,  and  stockings,) 
1,35  1.238.837  yards,  to  the  value  of  £20.528,150;  other  descriptions  to  the  value 
of  £236.058;  cotton  yam,  131,433,168  lbs.,  valued  at  £6,380,948. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Oreat 
Britflin  in  the  year  1850  was  584,200.000  lbs.  The  total  number  of  cotton  fac- 
tories in  Britain  is  1,932.  containing  20.977,017  spindles,  and  249,627  power- 
looms.  The  moving  power  in  these  factories  is  supplied  by  steam,  representing 
71,005  horse-power,  and  water,  11,550  horse-power.  The  total  numbier  of  pei^ 
sons  employed  in  these  factories  amounts  to  330,924.    If  to  these  we  add  the 
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persons  not  employed  in  factories— >sQch  as  hand-loom  weavers,  calico  printers  and 
dyers*  makers  and  repairers  of  machinery,  &c.,  a  total  of  700,000  woald  be  ob* 
tained. 

The  total  value  of  the  cotton  goods  and  yam  exported  in  1850  was  £28^52,878 ; 
and  in  1849,  £26,775,135.  The  capital  employed  in  the  ootton  manu&ctore  of 
Great  Bntaio  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  £45,000,000. 

The  London  Dispatch,  noticing  the  Bxhibition  and  the  display  of  cotton  goods, 
says:  *'  The  yarns,  exhibited  as  the  basis  of  other  products,  show  to  what  an  ex* 
tent  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  be  carried,  when  employed  in  a  -given  direction. 
There  we  have  specimens  of  yarn  spun  by  machinery,  which  is  of  so  delicate  a 
character,  that  the  fibres  of  cotton  can  only  be  discovered  in  the  fabric  by  a  mi- 
croscope ;  and  so  intangible  is  it  that  it  falls  to  pieces  by  handling.  This  curiosity 
of  manufacture  is  exhibited  by  Thomas  Houldsworth  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  ana 
is  the  result  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  Henry  Houldsworth,  Esq.,  of  that 
firm.  In  thd  contributicns  of  this  house,  we  find  specimens  of  cotton  yam  ranging 
fi!t)m  No.  100  to  No.  700  in  the  single  yam;  and  No.  100  to  No.  670  in  double 
yam,  or  lace  thread.  These  figures  express  the  number  of  hanks  to  a  pound 
weight,  each  hank  being  860  English  yards ;  and  the  last  named  number  of  700 
in  single,  and  670  in  double  yam,  is  the  triumph  of  cotton  spinning  for  all  pi4ctical 
purposes,  since  we  find  that  a  pound  weight  of  cotton  is  elongated,  in  the  first 
mstance,  to  a  length  of  338  miles,  and  in  the  other  to  a  double  tmread  324  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  £28  as  the  price  of  a  single  pound  weight.  The  most  remarkable  example, 
however,  is  the  specimen  shown  as  No.  900,  both  of  yam  and  thread,  as  a  curiosity, 
by  which  a  single  pound  of  cotton  is  extended  to  430  miles.  This  is  useless  for 
all  manufacturing  purpiises,  being  too  fine  to  be  serviceable,  or  even  capable  of 
being  handled.  Still,  it  is  all  it  professes  to  be.  The  fineness  of  the  cotton  yam 
nsed  for  lace-making  has  always  been  a  great  desideratum ;  and  the  firm  has  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  spinning  finest  numbers.  So  late  as  1840,  350  was  the 
finest  yam  attempted.  In  1841,  Messrs.  Houldsworth  spun  450,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  limit,  until  the  Exhibition  stimulated  a  further  trial ;  and  the  result  is 
now  before  the  public,  as  palpable  a  fact  as  the  building  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 
Another  still  more  astonishing  specimen  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Houldsworth, 
is  that  of  No.  2150  yarn,  in  which  we  may  fiedrly  presume  that  they  have  reached 
the  limit  at  which  the  fibre  will  at  all  cohere.  A  single  pound  of  tnis  yarn  would 
reach  the  extraordinary  length  of  1,026  miles.  It  is  needless  to  sa^,  that  yam  of 
this  character  is  useless  for  all  practical  purposes,  though  highly  significant  as  il- 
lustrative of  human  skill." 

3.— MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON  BY  THE  PLANTERS. 

Some  time  ago  our  correspondent '  S.*  wrote  an  article  for  this  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  gave  the  facts  showing  that  some  400.000  bales  of  our  cotton  could  be  made 
mto  yams  at  home,  and  exported  at  a  large  profit.  The  article  was  widely  copied 
at  the  time,  and  the  correctness  of  the  position  taken  seemed  to  be  fully  ad- 
mitted. 

The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  has  drawn  attention  again  to  the  subject, 
and  an  editorial  recently  appeared  in  the  New-York  Courier  and  Enquirer  in  re- 
ference to  it.  We  copy  below  a  letter  to  that  paper,  in  which  the  extent  and 
profit  of  the  English  cotton  yam  are  alluded  to. 

We  have  before  shown,  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  items,  that  the  cost  of 
moving  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  from  the  Mississippi  cotton  gin  to  the  door  of  the 
mill  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  is  about  four  cents.  For  a  less  cost  it  can  be  made  up 
at  home  into  the  average  numbers  of  cotton  yarn.  What  fully  to  expend  mora 
capital  and  labor  on  the  unnecessary  carriage  of  the  material  and  product,  than 
would  be  required  in  all  the  processes  of  its  fabrication.  In  a  few  years,  comp»> 
ratively,  the  cotton  planters  will  be  as  familiar  with  the  spinning  frames  as  they 
are  now  with  the  cotton  gins. — ((7ntoa.) 

To  the  EdiiOTM  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  : 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  article  en  the  manufacture  of  cotton  by  the  South, 
and,  if  the  planters  will  act  up  to  your  suggestions,  the  value  of  our  exports  in 
cotton  yarns  and  general  cotton  fabrics  might  be  quadrapled.  There  is  no  mystery 
in  the  business  ofspinning  yarns  that  need  cause  planters  to  hesitate  about  em- 
barking their  capital  in  its  manufacturing ;  it  is  simple,  and  only  requires  attentioia 
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tnd  care  to  prodace  what  the  great  markets  of  the  continent  of  Earope,  Ohina, 
and  the  West  Indies  call  for,  as  respects  an  assortment,  style  of  packing,  &c,,  to 
give  us  those  markets. 

The  cotton  spinners  of  Lancashire,  (I  mean  those  who  spin  yams  for  the  ex- 
port trade,  ^  are  amongst  the  most  wealthy  men  of  England.  ^  During  the  past  two 
years,  while  our  cotton  manatacturing  mterest  has  languished,  and  has  been 
profitless  inde^,  the  spinners  of  Manchester  have  made  large  sums  of  money. 

Can  we  be  acting  with  our  boasted  shrewdness  when  we  quietly  yield  the  com- 
petition in  twist  to  our  great  rivals,  and  sufier  them  to  take  the  profits  and  com- 
missions that  result  from  the  business  indicated  hj  the  figures  which  I  now  give 
you,  taken  from  the  customs  returno  as  follows,  viz. : 
Five  months*  exports  to  China  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  the 

Clyde— from  1st  January  to  3 1  st  May,  1851 2,295,600 

Five  months*  exports  to  Calcutta  for  same  time 6,9 1 1,920 

Five  months'  exports  to  Bombay  for  same  time 1,781,800 

Total 10,989,320 

Here  we  have  a  total  of  nearly  eleven  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  twist  ex- 
ported to  the  East  Indies  and  China  during  five  months  of  this  year,  worth  horn 
6|d.  to  18d.  sterling  per  lb. 

Observe,  that  this  is  but  one  section  of  this  enormous  and  lucrative  trade.  The 
exports  to  Germany  and  other  continental  markets  are  vastly  greater.  Now  the 
raw  cotton  costs  from  3d.  a  6id.  per  pound,  and  we  have  had  the  great  satisfaction 
of  putting  these  profits  mto  the  pockets  of  our  friends  abroad,  when  we  might  have 
shared  them  ourselves. 

I  will  barely  hint  at  one  plain  and  palpable  reason  why  onr  cotton  manufiictoring 
friends  of  New  England  have  for  the  past  three  years  been  so  very  unfortunate  in 
the  prosecution  of  meir  business,  and  it  is  this — they  have  not  diversified  their 
production.  They  have  made  no  vams-^they  have  made  but  a  small  variety  of 
coarse  fabrics — consequently  they  have  over-stocked  the  market,  and  prices  have 
rated  low,  ruinously  low.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  great  State  of  Georgia  taking 
the  lead  in  the  Southern  manufactnring  interest. 

The  laborsof  Senator  James,  of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  South  and  West,  have  been 
useful  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  firiends  to  the  necessity  of  building  up  a  great 
manufacturing  mterest  among  the  producers  of  the  raw  material,  and  oetbre  long 
they  most  become  exporters  of  something  besidea. 

MXRCHAHT. 
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L— EXPORTS   OF   FLOUR,    PORK,    BACON,  LARD,  BEEF,  WHISKEY, 
CORN,  FOR  TWO  YEARS,  FROM  1st  SEPTEMBER,  to  31st  AUGUST : 

, — ^ 185a-'51. ,     y^ 

III   ^  i  i  ^^ 

I  I  f            1  t  I            I 

pE«  Pli  n            I.J  PQ  |>           U 

New-York 72584  55849  98&6  209825  3055  1381160728 

Boston 88925  77806  6503  224333  13435  2242    32461 

Philadelphia 418      5»38  2763    41045  421        268      9477 

Baltimore —  13421  1843    32585  955  1542     — 

Charleston •• 6175  1003  2879      2769  119  11514    23978 

Other  coastwise  ports 150960  22890  19972    40046  3785  50383  150125 

Cuba 206       970  1513  122268  71  —       94193 

Other  foreign  porta 264150  15260  919     66085  20574          62    64420 

Total 583418  192737  46241738956    42415    67392  535382 

In  the  above,  the  exports  to  Mobile,  &c,  via  the  Pontcbartrain  Rail-Roftd  and  New 
Canal,  are  included. 
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«.— EXPORTS    OP   PLOITR,  PORK.  BACON,    LARD^fBEEP,  WHT8KBT, 
AND  COKN,rOR  THREE  YEARS,  PROM  In  SEPT.  TO  3l8T  AUGUST: 

, — 1849-'50. ■ V 

«>««.  I    1   I    1    I   I    1 

I    •§    i    I    8   I    i 

bi            Si  m            pA             n  (>  U 

New-York 8625  202708  28031  378451     8404  1104  9377 

Boston 65694  157380  8142  306689  17003      698  41553 

Philmdelphia 500    17186  5256     80087    —          171  — 

Baltimore 202    34036  4895     72290    3391  1279  — 

Charleston 2034      4059  4246        2098      229  8057  1501 

Other  coastwise  poru 107264    20395  10423     24975    5151  33289  65023 

Cuba 366      1260  1369  109524         10  —  — 

Other  foreign  ports 27065    33213  S577  586735  21654      306  338648 

Total 2U750  470237  64929  1554849  55842  44904  456057 

In  the  above,  the  exports  to  Mobile,  &c,  via  the  Pontchartrain  Rail-Road  and  New 
Oanal,  are  included. 


8.— EXPORTS  OP  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  PROM  NEW-ORLEANS,  FOB 
FIVE  YEARS— COMMENCING  1st  OF  SEPTEMBER  AND  ENDING  31st 
OF  AUGUST : 


WHITHER    EXPORTID. 

Liverpool 

London 

Glasgow  &  Greenock. 
Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c. 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c 

Havre 

Bordeaux 

Marseilles 

Nantz.Cette  &  Rouen. 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent. 

3remen 

Antwerp.  &c 

Hamburg 

Gottenburg 

Spain  and  Gibraltar... 
Havana.  Mexico,  &c . . 
Genoa,  Trieste,  &c. .. 

China 

Other  foreign  ports.  .• 

New-York 

Boston 

Providence,  R^  I 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Portsmouth 

Other  coastwise  porta. 
"W  estern  States 


—COTTON,  BALK8.- 


TOBACCO,  HRD^- 


|>»  IM  O  «•  «  t» 

<0  O  Ok  <v  t«  (D 

<«         «       2;       "^       S       2 


562277  378155 

—  1367 
15418   10857 

4678     3741 

—  3069 
125067 112169 

1164   1006 
4131   3618 

—  630 
489  — 

1468   573 

12905  1801 

10366  11994 

3235   112 

8180   5021 

41018  46296 

563   2292 

42537  36363 

11143  6496 
52398  84891 
82540  109089 

14867  15616 
2511   4017 

I   230 
500  — 


603455 

305 

27533 

11237 

2488 

139910 

3424 

11313 


2659 
12137 
£4338 
5321 
7303 
43823 
16328 
41614 

9304 

67611 

111584 

360 

18486 

4959 

511 
2300 


619817  367810 

—  48 
27996  10598 

6270  6102 

—  810 
123856  90103 

3178  330 

8659  3323 

5275  1963 

1831  — 

304  595 

8716  4369 

14170  2913 

7091  7466 

4887  4376 

32565  17705 

25468  9376 

45228  30542 

1490  — 

13057  6579 

67578  53187 

143989  75546 

1566  470 

16213  13582 

12338  7288 

5733  3491 

3132  1437 

1500  2500 


6457  6662 
6192  6723 


6120  8706  3374 
536210008  5173 


574  3435  2535  1153  1148 


659   718 

517   579 

3006  759 


6996  2201  1159 
1450  128  249 
2192  2625  2096 


712  824 

7071  7719 

570  3244 

75  573 

941  1365 

7454  4726 

5613  5874 


—  75  568 
4841  5253  4446 
1077  3371 

80  239 

1041  945 

5620  769211795 

—  617  — 
3845  3388    5041 


1653 
403 
949 


816    1375 

1008711305 

1594  1169 


882  975  1008 
7318  9573  5458 
1089  1619  2664 


1118  1291 
754   277 


1426  1369  3779 
885  300   301 


291   337   135  828   115 


Total 997458  838591 1167303 1201897  724508  54501  57955  52896  60364  50376 

Great  Britain 582373397189  645018  654083  385368132231683014017  19867  9695 

France 130368117413  154647  14' 968  95719  4182  205610640  4954  3497 

North  of  Europe 47766  25196  61062  50056  26297  939312725  7039  10475  9018 

So.ofEurope&  China.  84120  84950  100765  104751  57623  138591197510347  1207917849 

Coastwise 152817213843  205811  252039  159501 13844  14379  10853  1298911317 

Total 997456  838591 1167303 1301897  734508  54501 57955  53896  60364  50376 
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4.-.BXP0ETS  OF  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES,  FROM  NE W-ORLE ANS,  FOR 
TWO  YEARS,  (up  the  river  excepted,)  FROM  IsT  OF  SEPTEMBER,  TO  3l8T 
OF  AUGUST: 

, 185C>-'51. V  . 1849-'-50 --^ 

I      i      I     S      I     I      I     g 

New- York 13595  655  509  22646  42523  2229  2078  42776 

Philadelphia 10264  867  ^  7735  18344  3074  _  14636 

Charleeton,  S.  C 3517  660  *&  7031  5014        683  —  10531 

Savannah 1702  89  —  2981  1981       300  82  4279 

Prov.  &  Bristol,  R  L  —  —  —  —  —         —  247  37 

Boston 733  27  —  2172  3929        961  ^  2792 

Baltimore 3670  237  —  2862  8101  2225  —  13432 

^'f&Srvij  «""«  12»  -  2''^  6«00       883  30  6134 

Alexandria,  D.  C 552  —  —  631  649       —  —  600 

Mobile 3840  2266  —  10398  2876  1526  —  8850 

Apalachicola&Pensa.  1071  254  —  4578  1830       460  —  5370 

Otherporto 1131  3469  118  3677  873  1602  305  3237 

Total 44147      8644        636    67024    92720    13942      2742  112674 

5.— MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  SHIPS,  BARKS,  BRIGS,  SCHOONERS 
AND  STEAM  BOATS,  FOR  THREE  YEARS,  FROM  Ist  OF  SEPTEMBER 
TO  31ST  OF  AUGUST. 


MONTHS.  , 

Shipi. 

September 31 

October 49 

November 77 

December 61 

January 68 

February 42 

March 88 

April 54 

May .50 

June 43 

July 34 

Auguat 18 

Total 615 

MOUTHS.  > 

Shipi. 

September 27 

October 45 

November 96 

December 87 

January 71 

February 101 

March 70 

April 132 

May 74 

June 40 

July 12 

August ••••     2 

Total 757 


Barks.    Brigs. 
22  12 


17 
34 
39 
48 
34 
32 
21 
29 
21 
13 
10 


18 
40 
43 
29 
38 
34 
27 
31 
16 
17 
10 


-1850-'51. ^ 

Schrs.    St.  Ships.    Total.    St.  Boats. 
54  17  136  175 


32 
66 
64 
67 
71 
90 
79 
53 
50 
47 
31 


15 
13 
12 
15 
13 
17 
17 
24 
18 
17 
12 


131 
230 
219 
227 
198 
261 
198 
187 
148 
128 
81 


152 
259 
408 
336 
311 
326 
272 
243 
159 
152 
125 


320 


315 


Barks.  Brigs. 
9     11 


704 
-1848-'49.- 


190 


2144 


2918 


Schrs.  St.  Shipi.  Total-  St.  Boats. 


23 
47 
57 
62 
62 
61 
56 
32 
22 
19 
12 


24 
44 
60 
47 
39 
53 
34 
19 
25 
10 
9 


32 
33 
37 
45 
50 
39 
54 
53 
43 
31 
21 
18 


7 
13 
14 
10 
11 
10 
15 
11 
15 

8 
12 
10 


138 
238 
259 
241 
251 
253 
286 
183 
126 
74 
51 


164 
215 
288 
381 
325 
313 
321 
257 
191 
153 
135 
130 


462 


375 


456 


136 


2186 


2873 


43 
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MONTHLY  ARUTAL8  OF  SHIPS,  BARKS,  &C,  COIfTIHVTXD. 
MONTHS.  / 1846-'47. 


Ships.  Barks.  Brifs.  Sckrs.  St.  SUps.    ToCsl  St. 

September 37  IS  19  42  7  117  141 

October 78  30  31  80  7  2S6  177 

November 67  35  63  63  9  237  981 

December 79  45  69  43  8  230  337 

January 78  64  91  99  6  338  340 

February 49  34  63  85  5  329  298 

March 83  53  72  105  1  314  317 

April 86  41  45  86  6  264  293 

May 77  51  87  166  11  392  284 

Jane 51  38  54  101  19  263  251 

July 53  30  52  67  16  218  174 

August 45  18  24  52  14  123  1»3 

Total 769         451         663  989  109         2981  3089 

6.— COMMERCE  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 
Louisville  Daily  Courier  Office  : 

Sir, — In  answer  to  ^onr  inq^airiet  as  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  LomsviUe,  the 
following  statement  is  submitted  as  the  best  statement  I  can  procare,  as  no 
records  have  been  kept  other  than  our  import  tables.  We  have  neither  a  Mer- 
chants* Exchange  nor  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  regulate  these  matters.  The 
receipts  annexed  are  chiefly  by  the  river,  and  the  total  imports  into  Looisrille 
will  of  course  exceed  these  amounts. 

IMPORTS  FOR  TBI  TIAR  1850. 

Sugar— hhds 13,320    Nails— kegs 45,961 

bbls 9,200     Tobacco— hhds 7,425 

"        boxes 755            ♦*         boxes 6.530 

Molasses  (plantation— bbls 13,010    Salt— Kanawha,  bbls 112,250 

Coffee— bags 34,572        "      Turks  Island,  bags 40,525 

Bice^derces 752        **    Liverpool,  bags 10,350 

Bagging—pieces 65,250  Merchandise— boxes,    bales,    and 

Rope— coils 56,300               packages 105,750 

Twine — bales 2,056  Drugs,  dyes,  &c.,  &c. — packages,     14,378 

Hemp— bales 15,354    Hides— doz 18,891 

Cottcm — bales 7,857  Merchandise — crates  and  casks. . .       5,132 

Cheese— boxes 20,378  Hogs — number     slanghtered     for 

Flour— bbls 75,350               packing 197,750 

Whiskey— bbls 39,897    Pork— bbls.  by  packers 75,500 

Liquors  and  Wines — casks,  dec ... .  5,988 

In  addition  to  this  quantity  of  pork,  there  is  annually  receiyed  thousands  of 
tons  of  bacon  bj  wagons,  dtc.,  which  is  packed  by  our  merobants  into  casks,  and 
large  quantities  exported. 

The  imports  of  Kanawha  salt  in  1849  were  95,000  barrels.  In  addition  to  the 
receipts  of  this  year,  there  was  23,500  sent  on  to  St.  Louis. 

In  the  article  of  flour  this  exhibit  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  receipts,  as  there 
are  six  large  flouring  mills  in  the  city  and  environs,  the  product  of  which  is  not 
included  in  the  receipts.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  various  other 
articles,  including  bag^a^e  and  rope. 

The  exports  of  Louisville  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  as  no  record  what- 
ever has  been  made.  The  tonnage  of  this  d!istrict  is  a  fair  guarantee  of  the 
exports.  There  are  at  least  ten  boats  leaving  this  port  dailv,  and  we  have  some 
six  or  seven  daily  packets,  all  of  which  are  well  patronized  in  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. 

For  several  years  past  the  river  has  not  been  entirely  obstructed  by  ice  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  two  or  three  weeks  altogether.  During  some  three 
months  of  every  year,  navigation  has  been  much  restricted  by  low  water,  which 
has  enhanced  freights,  and  been  considerable  annoyance  and  loss  to  our  mer- 
chants, but  to  what  extent  I  cannot  calculate. 

Yours, 

0.  H.  CULRKI. 
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7.— COMMERCE  OP  MOBILB,  1860-61. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  to  the  dunaal  statement  of  the  Mobile  Daily 
Adyertiser,  and  shall  continue  the  statistics  in  oar  next  number. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  we  present  this  morning  our  annual  review  of  the 
business  of  the  commercial  year,  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1851,  with  tabular 
statements  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our  city.  The  transactions  in  our  great 
staple  for  the  year  under  review,  have  been  n^e  on  a  scale  of  prices  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  marked  operations  the  year  preceding.  In  1850,  prices 
steadily  advanced ;  iu  1851,  they  as  steadily  declined,  as  operators  during  the 
year  hdve  abundant  cause  to  remember.  A  declining  market  is  always  one  in 
which  dealers  suffer  more  or  less.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their  losses, 
not  a  single  disastrons  failure  has  occurred  among  our  merchants,  a  fact  which  we 
record  with  pride  and  pleasure.    A  decline  of  5  a  5}  cents  per  pound  in  the 

5 rice  of  cotton  necessarily  affects  all  interests  in  a  country  and  a  community  so 
ependent  on  this  article  for  their  f>rosperity  as  we  are  in  Alabama.  But  in  the 
face  of  this  adverse  influence  our  city  nas  advanced  in  population,  wealth  and 
prosperi^.  New  branches  of  industry  have  been  introduced,  and  the  activity  of 
those  before  established  increased.  The  cotton  factories  spoken  of  last  year  are 
BOW  in  successful  operation,  and  taming  out  thousands  of  ^rards  of  goods  weekly. 
Our  anticipations  of  the  advancement  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  have  been 
nearly  met,  and  the  cars  will  be  running  to  Citronelle,  thirty-three  miles,  by 
Christmas.  Much  has  also  been  accomplished  towards  completing  the  road>bed 
through  Mississippi.  The  number  of  buildings  completed  is  greater  than  in  any 
preceding  year,  and  still,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  them,  rents  are  advancing, 
rublic  buildings  are  now  under  contract  in  the  city,  the  estimated  cost  of  whicn 
is  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Nine  new  steamboats  are  also  building  for  the 
Mobile  trade  the  coming  season.  Much  of  this  city  activity  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  port  of  over  100,000  bales,  and  to 
the  uninterrupted  health  which  has  uniformly  prevailed. 

Cotton. — At  the  commencement  of  the  year  under  review,  middling  cotton  sold 
at  12^  a  12|  cents;  it  closes  with  middlings  at  8  cents.  Market  dull  and 
inactive.  This  fall  has  been  experienced  without  the  agency  of  any  disturbing 
cause  in  Europe,  and  seems  to  nave  been  brought  about  solely  by  tne  operation 
of  the  laws  ot  supply  and  demand,  The  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  port  for  the 
year  ending  to-day  are  433,646  bales,  against  332,896  bales  last  year — being  an 
increase  of  100,850  bales.  The  stock  on  hand  is  27,797  bales.  The  amount  ex- 
ported reaches  418,525  bales,  being  an  increase  of  92,984  bales.  The  crop  of 
the  United  States  will  be  about  2,350,000  bales;  that  of  last  year  was  2,096,706 . 
bales. 

Of  the  receipts  at  this  port,  480  bales  are  new  crop-^Ol  bales  from  the  Ala- 
bama, and  79  from  the  Bigbee  river,  against  91  received  at  the  same  date  last 
year. 

117  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  shipped  to  New-Orleans,  direct  from  Mont- 
gomery, and  not  included  in  our  receipts,  is,  to  date,  18,051  bales. 

Lumber,  Timberr  and  Staves.'^lt  will  be  seen,  by  comparison  of  the  tables, 
that  the  exports  in  these  matters  have  fallen  off,  to  some  extent,  from  those  of 
last  year.  There  has  not  been  as  much  Inmber  shipped  by  about  450,000  feet, 
as  much  timber  by  about  one-half,  and  the  exports  of  staves  last  year  doubledl 
those  of  the  season  just  elosed.  While  the  exports  of  lumber  to  Cuba  and  to  Mexi- 
can ports  arc  larger,  the  deficiency  to  coastwise  and  to  other  foreign  ports  make 
the  total  deficiency  upwards  of  450,000  feet,  as  stated  above.  There  has  been 
very  little  variation  in  prices,  $9  per  M.  having  been  the  ruling  rate  for  assorted 
cargoes  of  lumber  throughout  the  past  year.  From  the  lights  before  us,  we  feel 
fully  confident,  that  had  small  vessels  been  as  plenty  as  usual,  the  amount  of  lum- 
ber exported  would  have  been  much  larger.  * 

Naval  Stores, — The  trade  in  these  articles  has  been  carried  on  for  about  three  or 
foar  years,  and  with  marked  success.  A  better  article  of  spirits  of  turpentine  is 
now  made,  and  improvements  have  also  b(3en  made  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
other  articles,  so  that  they  command  a  higher  price  than  heretofore.  Our  receipt* 
have  been  mostly  disposed  of  by  shipments  made  to  New-Orleans,  St.  Louis,  ajifi 
New- York,  at  pnces  ranging  from  37^  a  50  cents  per  gallon  for  spirits  turpentine ; 
18  (f  20c.  per  gallon  for  bright  varnish;  $1  50  a  1  75  per  bbl.  for  crude  turpen- 
tine ;  $1  10  a  $2  50  for  rosin,  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  $2  a  $2  25  per  bbl.  for  tar;  and 
f  1  75  per  bbl.  for  pitch.     Total  reoeipts   for  season,    1,133    bbls.  ipuit« 
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tarpenline,  205  do.  crude,  4,595  do.  rosio,  358  do.  tar,  131  do.  pitch,  and  20  do. 
bright  Tarnish. 

Comparative  Exports  of  Cotton  from  port  of  Mobile^  from  September  1st  to  date,  in 
the  following  years : 
G,  Britain.  Trance.  Other  Foreign  Ports.        U.  States. 

1851 250118 46005 26373 • 96039 

1850 162189 39973 11927 111459 

1849 290836 63290 44525 140993 

1848 228329 61812 29070 120350 

1847 131156 39293 19784 116674 

1846 208047 66821 26824 115164 

1845 269037 68789 ..52811 130701 

1844 204242 49611 15885 195714 

1843 285029 53645 26903 113768 

Comparative  Receipts ,  Exports  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  at  the  Port  of  Mobile^  from  \si 
September  to  datCf  in  the  following  years  : 

Receipts.  Exports.  Stocks. 

1851 433646 418525 27797 

1850 332796 325541 1«96« 

1849 517846 539642 5046 

1848 438324 439561 23584 

1847 323266 306907 24172 

1846 ...421669 416856 7813 

1845 517550 521338 438 

1844 468717 465452 3920 

1843 479744 479345 790 

COTrOK  TBADK. 

Comparative  View  of  the  Foreign  Exports^  Receipts  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  latest  dates,  for  the  last  Four  Years  : 
TEARS.  1851.  1850.  1849.  1848. 

To  Great  Britain 1413733.... 1085235....  1533331.... 131 1274 

France 295205 282397 367071 276940 

Other  Foreign  Ports 268900 188929 320143 254145 

Total  bales 1977838. ...1556561. ...2220545. ...1842359 

Eeceipto 2330120. ...2071108. ...2706038. ...2317811 

Stocks 96229....  143833....  114229....  134352 

8— COMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  following  statistics  to  the  Conrier,  and  shall  com- 
plete them  in  oar  next : 

COMFARATIYX  STATBMBNT  OF  COTTOV  AND  RIGI,  1850-51. 

Embracing  Stock  on  hand,  Receipts  and  Exports. 

1851.  S^me  Ume  last  §tm$m. 


S.  I.        UpFd.  Bbli.  S,  I.  UpVd,       £»/«. 

Stock  on  hand,  Sept  13 1139..  29659..     1555...    779..  23027..     1503 

Received  since  Aug.  22 21..     1692..     1086 

previously 16551.. 3723 17..  135563 

Total  receipts 17711.. 403668.. 138204... 17994.. 400714.. 147690 

Exported  since  Aug.  22 188..     1509..       636. 

previously 15598*.  393 17  4..  124536. 


Total  exporto 15786.. 394683.. 125166. ..16437.. 365327.. 134417 

On  shipboard  not  cleared 816..     3580..       418...     100..  10265..       938 

Oity  consumption  since  Sept  1. 11250 11300 

Burnt 310...     418..     5728..       418 


Deduct  from  total  recapts.  16602.  .398263. .  137344. . .  16955.  .381320. .  147073 
BemainingonhaiidAiig.8].  1109..     5405..      860...  i039..  19394..      617 
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9.— DIRECT  TBADB  OP  THB  SOUTH  WITH  THB  CONTINENT  OF 
EUROPE. 

Mr.  C.  6.  Baylor,  U.  S.  Consal  at  Amsterdam,  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
Messrs.  James  Gadsden  &.  Co.,  of  Charleston,  commnnicating  a  letter  to  him 
from  Messrs.  Hartsen  &,  Bro  ,  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  subject  of  a  direct  trade 
between  Charleston  and  that  port  Messrs.  Hartsen  refer  to  Messrs.  Schroder 
A  Mummy,  of  this  city,  for  any  information  that  may  be  required  relative  to  the 
Amsterdam  market  In  publishing  this  correspondence  in  the  Charleston  Mer> 
cury,  Messrs.  Gadsden  &  Co.  have  accompeniea  it  with  a  circular  to  the  Cotton 
planters  of  Sent h  Carolina,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

**  The  frequent  derangements  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  remlsions  in  prices 
to  which  that  valuable  Southern  staple  has  been  periodically  exposed,  has  re- 
peatedly elicited  consultations  and  conventions,  on  the  part  of  the  planting  inte- 
rests, to  penetrate  the  causes  and  apply  the  remedy.  The  disease  is  in  the'specn- 
lative  opinion  circulated  in  advance  on  conjectural  estimates  of  a  long  or  short  crop, 
stimulating  and  depressing  prices,  as  the  estimate  may  fall  short  of,  or  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  consumption. 

"  The  speculations  which  follow  produce  another  derangement  in  the  Cotton 
operations,  by  centralizing  neariy  the  entire  production  in  Liverpool  and  New- 
York.  In  the  closest  sympathy  m  their  commercial  relations,  the  American  city 
may  be  considered  a  trading  suburb  of  the  British  emporium  of  raw  and 
manufactured  cottons.  A  corrective,  it  is  thought,  may  be  found  in  distributing 
the  production,  by  the  most  direct  avenues,  in  various  marts  of  consumption. 

**  Thus  far,  although  England,  among  our  foreign  customers,  manufactures  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  the  crop  of  American  cottons,  she  so  contrives,  through  the 
influence  of  her  commanding  capital  and  commercial  sagacity,  to  concentrate  in 
Liverpool  most  of  what  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  Europe.  The  Con- 
tinental manufacturer  is  thus  forced  to  purchase  in  Liverpool,  instead  of  in  our 
Southern  marts.  By  this  process  of  monopoly,  large  stocks  of  cotton  are  annually 
accumulated  in  the  English  emporium,  cneapening  the  cost  of  that  staple  to  the 
British  manufacturer,  and,  on  a  re-export  of  a  supposed  surplus,  taxing  the 
Continent  consumer  and  the  American  producer.  An^  measures,  therefore,  which 
would  lead  to  the  distribution,  by  direct  intercourse  with  many  markets,  what  each 
may  consume  of  cottons,  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  they  are  prepared  to 
offer  in  return,  would,  to  some  extent,  remedy  the  revulsions  which  concentration 
at  a  single  point  produce ;  and  as  supply  and  demand  are  made  to  harmonize, 
would,  in  time,  lead  to  a  more  healthy  and  regular  trade,  and  to  more  steady  and 
remunerating  prices.  The  annually  increasing  consumption  of  cottons  in  Europe 
has  awakened  the  interests  of  the  ancient  commercial  capitals  of  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  With  unlimited  available  means,  the  merchants  of  these 
ports  seek  to  revive  a  more  regular  and  direct  intercourse  with  the  producing 
states  of  the  South.  Is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  the  cotton  planters,  therefore,  to 
encourage  in  the  beginning  these  new  and  more  direct  commercial  interchanges ; 
particularly,  as  it  will  weaken  the  monopoly,  multiply  the  markets  for  their  pro- 
duction, and  not  interrupt  the  accustomed  mode  of  selling,  through  a  responsible 
agent,  without  additional  cost — the  change  will  only  be  os  to  the  place  of  selling, 
with  the  prospect  of  less  speculation,  and  of  more  regular  remunerating  prices. 
The  letter  and  the  authority  of  the  Consul  at  Amsterdam  explain  the  desire  of 
the  merchants  of  that  ancient  city,  now  controlling  the  trade  of  the  Baltic,  to  re- 
ciprocate in  a  prudently  regulated  commerce  of  mutual  interest,  and  to  afford  the 
facilities  necessary  to  stimulate  it  into  existence.  The  consumption  of  raw  cot- 
tons in  the  department  of  the  Rhine  is  now  estimated  at  from  250  to  300,000  bales. 
On  the  entire  Continent  it  is  said  to  amount  to  600,000  bales.  Excepting  what  is 
shipped  and  sold  in  the  Havre  market,  the  largest  portion  of  the  supply  is  pur- 
chased in  Liverpool,  which  indirect  transit  to  the  places  of  consumption  is  a  double 
tribute  paid  by  both  producer  and  Continental  manufacturer.  In  addition,  the 
consumption  of  yams,  (which  England  monopolizes  through  the  free  port  of 
Bremen,)  is  beyond  estimation.  The  first  conversion  of  the  raw  cottons  into  the 
useful  purposes  of  life,  with  the  enhanced  value  which  is  thus  imparted  to  it. 
could  be  made  a  new  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  to  the  cotton  planter,  by 
having  opened  the  direct  market  to  Bremen — The  introduction  of  cottons  into 
Russia,  through  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  is  now  receiving  an  impulse  which  must 
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lead  to  resalts  beyond  commercial  sagacity  at  this  time  to  estimate.  To  meet  the 
views  of  those  from  abroad  (who,  by  ready  trafuportaHortt)  and  reasonable 
valuations  on  shipmetUtf  thus  tender  the  facilities  of  a  direct  Vade  between  the 
cotton-prodacing  states  of  the  Soath  and  the  consuming  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  we  submit  for  consideration  to  our  planters,  the  indocemenU 
presented  through  our  intelligent  Consul  at  Amsterdam. 

No  period  could  be  more  propitious  for  multiplying  the  channels  of  foreign 
trade,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  at  present,  to  but  one  avenue,  and  to  but  one 
market — and  of  bringing  into  more  direct  and  intimate  communication  &e 
European  consumers  and  the  American  producers  of  cotton. 

The  exports  from  this  port  to  the  principal  Northern  European  ports  for  the 
commercial  year  1 850-51  (as  stated  by  the  Price  Current^)  comprised  12,905  bales 
to  Bremen,  again8til,801  in  1849-50;  10,866  to  Antwerp  against  11,994  ;  8,180  to 
Gottenbur^  against  5,021 ;  3,325  to  Hamburg  a^tnst  112;  1,468  to  Rotterdam  and 
Ghent  against  572,  and  489  to  Amsterdam  against  none,  making  an  aggregate  of 
36,643  hales  against  19,500.  Our  direct  exports  to  the  entire  continent  comprised 
262,268  bales  against  227,559  the  previous  year. — N,  O,  BnUettn, 

10.— EES0URCE8  AND  TEADE  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

The  policy  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  South,  which  are  so  abundant 
in  the  elements  of  commerce,  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  subject  of  much 
interest  to  southern  people  ;  and  the  design,  in  accordance  therewith,  of  open- 
ing and  sustaining  a  direct  trade  with  Europe,  by  means  of  regular  lines  of 
steamers,  has  already  become  so  far  matured  as  to  render  its  accomplishment, 
sooner  or  later,  a  matter  of  certainty. 

The  steady  progress  of  internal  improvements  in  the  southern  states,  by  which 
the  transmission  of  the  products  of  great  interior  regions  to  the  seaboard  is 
facilitated,  and  production  itself  continually  increas^,  must  require,  as  a 
necessary  result,  corresponding  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  those  products 
across  the  ocean.  We  may  properly  regard,  then,  the  movements  now  on  foot  in 
the  South  for  the  establishment  of  lines  of  steamers  between  southern  ports  and 
the  ports  of  Europe,  as  part  and  parcel  of  that  great  system  of  intercommunica- 
tion which,  heginninff  at  home,  is  destined  to  extend  its  connexions  throughout 
the  commerciu  world. 

A  convention,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  been  recently  held  in  Richmond, 
with  a  view  to  the  concentration  of  the  trade  of  the  James  River  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  a  line  of  propellers  to  some  European  port.  This  movement  was 
confined,  we  believe,  or  was  intended  to  be  confined,  to  the  state  of  Virginia. 
But  a  more  general  movement  is  now  contemplated,  having  larger  aims  in  view, 
on  a  more  comprehensive  scheme.  A  convention  for  the  whole  South,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  invited  to  meet  at  Macon,  in  Georgia,  on  the  27th  of  October 
next ;  and  we  take  occasion  now  to  allude  to  this  meeting  to  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  having  Baltimore  represented  in  that  body.  Of  all  the  southern 
Atlantic  seaports  the  city  of  Baltimore  may,  without  undue  pretension,  claim  to 
be  the  first — first  in  population,  first  in  the  materials  of  commerce,  first  in  re- 
sources, and,  we  hope,  not  behind  any  in  respect  to  enterprise  and  energy. 
Surely  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  a  great  southern  movement^  having  re- 
ference to  the  development  of  southern  capabilities  and  the  advancement  of 
southern  interests,  should  go  on  without  the  participation  of  Baltimore  in  it. 

We  would,  therefore,  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  our  busi- 
ness men,  and  respectfully  urge  their  early  attention  to  it,  with  a  view  to  prompt 
action.  Our  city  and  commercial  interests  ought  to  be  represented  by  a  com- 
mittee of  our  most  intelligent  merchants  and  men  of  business  in  the  Macon  Con- 
vention, that  our  southern  brethren  there  assembled  may  have  definite  and  full 
information  of  the  nature,  character,  and  capacity  of  our  market,  both  with  re- 
gard to  its  commanding  relations  with  important  domestic  staples,  and  also  in 
reference  to  its  facilities  of  communication  with  Europe.  We  may  claim  our 
place  in  that  body  to  receive  information,  too,  as  well  as  impart  it — to  exchange 
ideas,  in  fact — to  compare  notes — to  participate  in  common  counsels,  and  to 
discuss  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  South.     The  occasion  is  too 
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important  to  be  lost  f  iji^ht  of.  Our  louthem  trade,  already  large  and  capable  of 
immense  extension,  gives  us  a  deep  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
commercial  progress  of  the  South,  to  say  nothing  of  the  affinities  which  bind 
«dl  the  southern  states  together  by  similarity  of  institutions,  common  alike  to 
Maryland  and  to  Greorgia. — BaUimore  American. 

11,— DIBECT  TRADE. 

We  yesterday  made  a  few  remarks  on  a  plan  that  is  now  in  progress  for  ren- 
dering our  planters  independent  of  New- York  and  Liverpool,  by  exporting 
themselves  their  produce  to  those  parts,  which  are  now  supplied  with  it  through 
the  medium  of  houses  in  those  cities.  To-day  we  have  the  gratification  of  no- 
ticing a  circumstance,  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  era  m  the  commercial 
history  of  Charleston — that  is,  the  arrival  of  the  British  ship  Grasmere,  Capt. 
Vaile,  from  Calcutta,  with  800  bales  of^unny  baggin?  for  the  house  of  Messrs. 
John  Fraser  &  Co.  This  is  the  first  direct  communication  with  the  East  and 
this  city,  that  has  taken  place  within  the  recollection  of  our  oldest  merchants,  and 
with  a  tonnage,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
port.  We  venture  to  say,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  commerce  with 
the  East  will  be  in  no  measure  inferior  to  even  that  of  Boston. 

Messrs.  J.  Fraser  6c  Co.  are  likewise  the  importers  of  1980  bags  of  cofifee, 
by  the  Hanoverian  schooner  Oste^  which  arrived  yesterday  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
— thus  setting  an  example  which  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  for  which  they 
deserve  the  thanks  of  our  citizens.  Let  the  suggestions  of  our  correspondent 
**  G."  be  adopted  relative  to  the  deepening  of  our  harbor,  and  the  system  of 
direct  trade — export  as  well  as  import — systematically  pursued,  and  Charleston 
must  become  the  Emporium  ofihe  South. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— NEW-ORLEANS  AND  TEXAS  RAIL-ROAD. 

A  convention  to  promote  this  road,  was  held  in  October  last,  at  Burkeville, 
Texas.  Nine  counties  of  that  state  were  represented.  The  resolutions  were 
offered  by  Colonel  Audry,  of  Texas,  from  whicn  we  extract  the  second  and  most 
important :  c^^'A'-)? 

2.  Resolved^  Thatin  view  of  the  incalcalable  advantages  which  roust  result  to 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  by  the  extension  of  this  road,  the  citizens  of  both  states 
should  cordially  unite  in  a  common  effort  for  its  speedy  accomplishment — calcu- 
lated as  it  will  be,  to  afford  a  cheap  and  certain  outlet  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
to  the  surplus  products  of  the  country,  and  a  ready  market  at  New-Orleans  at 
times  most  favorable  to  their  sale,  relieving  us  of  the  present  slow  and  uncertain 
navigation  and  wagonage,  which  often  consumes  a  great  part  of  their  value  by 
exorbitant  charges.  Not  only  will  this  road  obviate  these  excessive  expenses 
and  inconveniences,  but  it  will  develop  and  cause  to  be  rapidly  populated  more 
than  200  millions  of  the  best  land  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  now  bat  partially 
settled,  increasing  our  products  thereby  a  hundred  fold,  and  adding  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  landed  property  of  these  states — passing  as  the  road  is  designed, 
through  tbe  heart  of  Texas  and  Western  Louisiana  to  New-Orleans,  the  great 
south-western  emporium  of  conmierce. 

2.— VIRGINIA,  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

A  large  convention  has  lately  been  held  in  Abingdon,  Virginia,  of  delegates 
from  that  state  and  from  Tennessee.  The  president  of  tbe  company  stated,  that 
bat  $200,000  were  required  to  complete  the  work  from  Lynchburg  to  tbe  Ten- 
nessee line.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following,  which  we  insert 
entire : 

3.  Retolvedf  That  among  the  projected  rail- way  communications  of  the 
day,  we  recognize  the  great  South-western  national  route,  passing  through 
South-western  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee,  which  proposes  to  connect, 
through  the  most  ravorable  depression  of  the  AUeghanies,    the  waters  and 
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people  of  the  West  and  South  Mrith  the  waters  and  people  of  the  Bast  and 
North, —which,  in  particular,  by  the  most  direct  location  possible,  across  the 
Union,  connects  New-Orleans  with  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  and  the 
Eastern  cities, — and  which  promisee,  at  no  distant  day,  to  offer  the  most  direct 
practicable  connection  between  our  Pacific  and  Atlantic  borderty  as  second  in 
importance  to  no  other — exerting  as  it  must,  a  great,  and,  as  we  believe,  most  be- 
nencent  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  oar  country,  commercial,  social,  and 
political. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Bail-road,  and  the  East  Tennes** 
see  and  Virginia  Rail-road,  occupying  the  very  throat  of  the  pass  between  the 
West  and  tlie  East,  form  a  most  interesting  portion  of  this  great  line,  and  must 
largely  share  in  the  mighty  results  to  flow  from  it :  and  for  this  reason,  and  yet 
more,  because  viewed  in  its  local  aspects,  their  re^alt  must  inevitably  be,  to 
aagmeot  production,  cheapen  transportation,  increase  population  and  diffuse 
knowledge,  they  pre-eminently  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  the  states  in  which 
they  lie,  and  present  the  strongest  claims  on  them,  and  ou  the  people  along  the 
line,  to  a  most  liberal  support, 

Resolvedf  That  this  convention  highly  approve  of  the  proposed  general  Ba3- 
road  Convention,  to  be  held  at  New-Orleans  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next, 
and  request  the  appointment,  by  the  President,  on  its  behalf,  of  five  delegates 
thereto. 

Delegates  to  thjc  New-Orleans  General  Rail-road  Convbhtioii. — 
Thomas  L.  Preston,  Wyndham  Robertson,  Walter  Preston,  C.  H.  Lynch,  Wm. 
M.  Burwell,  of  Virginia;  Wm.  Heiskell,  John  McGaughy,  of  Tennessee. 

3.-~NEW-0RLEANS,  OR  MOBILE  A^  OHIO  RAILROAD, 

A  large  meeting  has  been  lately  held  at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  that  pomt  on  the  Ohio,  as  the  terminus  of  the  Mobile  or  New-Orleans 
Roads.    A  delegation  was  appointed  to  the  New-Orleans  Convention  in  January. 

Resolved,  That  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Paducah  should  subscribe  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  county  of  McCracken  shoold 
subscribe  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  stock  in  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  ;  provided  Paducah  is  made  the  terminus  of  said  road ;  and  pay 
for  the  said  stock  in  bonds,  redeemable  at  30  years,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest 
per  annum  ;  and  deliver  said  bonds  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  said  Rail- 
road Company,  to  be  expended  in  constructing  that  part  of  the  road  in  this  state. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  said  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company 
making  the  terminus  of  said  road  at  any  other  place  than  Paducah,  the  said  stock 
be  subscribed  to  either  the  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Ohio  river,  or  to  the 
rail-road  from  Nashville,  Tennessee  ;  provided  the  road  in  which  said  stock  shall 
be  subscribed  shall  make  its  terminus  at  Paducah,  the  said  bonds,  in  either  event, 
should  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  road  leading  out  from 
Paducah. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  many  natural  advantages  as  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  point,  presented  by  Paducah,  on  account  of  her  pK)8ition  at  the  b^d 
of  low  water  navigation,  its  elevation  above  high  water,  and  its  accessibility  by 
the  easiest  and  most  practicable  grade,  Paducah  offers  inducements  for  the  ter- 
minus of  either  or  all  of  the  contemplated  routes,  unsurpassed  by  any  point  fifty 
miles  above  or  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river. 

4.— ARKANSAS  RAIL-ROAD  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Roswell  Beebe,  Esq.,  who.  together  with  our  friend,  Absalom  Fowler,  is  num- 
bered among  the  most  liberal  friends  of  internal  improvement  in  Arkansas,  has 
lately  issued  a  very  able  address,  as  chairman  of  a  special  commission.  We  ex- 
tract this  part,  which  has  a  general  interest  for  our  readers : 

"  As  a  beginning,  I  propose  that  the  main  terminus  of  the  public  works  of  this 
portion  of  our  state  be  designated  at  some  point  on  the  Mississippi  liyer- MenpkiSf 
if  you  pleaFe — from  which  is  soon  to  radiate  rail-roads  and  t  Jegraphs  to  every 
part  of  the  Northern,  Eastern  and  Southern  states.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see 
the  general  feeling  of  enthusiasm  that  is  now  moving  forward  the  people  of 
Louisiana  on  the  subject  of  railways.    Within  a  few  months  the  projected  roa  d 
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from  New-Orleans  to  Jaokton,  inHbe  State  of  Miasianppi,  has  been  aided  by  Tolnn- 
tary  stock-snbtcriptioDs  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  which  will  go  on  increasing* 
until  sufficient  is  contributed  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  proposed  work.  To 
secure  our  trade,  they  must  extend  their  enterprise  to  Arkansas,  or  we  will,  ere 
long,  find  Memphis  a  better  market  than  New-Orleans.  As  strange  as  this  posi- 
tion at  first  blusn  may  seem  to  many,  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  skill  and 
labor  to  controvert  it 

"  The  500,000  acre  grant,  if  judiciously  managed,  is  worth  at  least  1,000,000 
of  dollars;  a  sum  amply  sufficient  of  itself,  if  rightly  used,  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended, to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  internal  improvement  m  our  state, 
which  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  energies  and  enterprise  of  our  people  in  favor 
of  such  a  system  of  expenditure,  as  would  never  cease,  until  the  whole  state  is  tra- 
versed by  roads  and  canals.  But  we  divide  the  fund,  and  expend  it  for  mere 
neighborhood  improvements,  controlled  by  local  influences ;  however  commend- 
able may  be  the  mtentions  of  those  controlling  it,  it  will  never  be  productive  of 
any  general  good.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  prove  a  bone  of  contention,  and  serve 
as  material  wherewith  political  aspirants  will  humbug  the  people.  If  thb  be 
true,  and  I  sincerely  thins  it  is,  let  us  unite  our  means  and  energies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  road  that  shall  traverse  the  state  throughout  its  entire  length 
and  breadth — a  road  in  which  all  can  participate,  and  for  which  future  genera- 
tions will  bless  its  proiectors.  If  you^  will  open  a  correspondence  wiui  your 
friends,  and  earnestly  ask  their  co-operation  in  bringing  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
think  upon  this  subject,  you  will  deserve  well  of  your  country. 

"  Arguments  may  be  powerful,  but  facts  are  all-powerful.  I  would  rather  have 
a  catalogue  of  facts  to  demonstrate  a  problem,  than  all  the  arguments  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  The  ftictt  that  eighteen  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  mile  of 
railway  leading  out  of  Boston,  and  that  now  she  has  a  railway  connexion  with 
the  states  a(^oining  Massachusetts  of  some  5000  miles  in  length  ;  that  the  length 
of  rail  ways  in  the  United  States  is  10,000  miles — equal  in  length  to  all  the  rail- 
roads in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany ;  that  the  State  of  New- 
York,  since  1844,  has  built  upwards  of  1000  miles  of  plank  road,  in  addition  to  all 
her  railroads  and  canals  heretofore  alluded  to.  These  are  sufficient  of  itself  to 
demonstrate  my  position,  and  to  show  that  we  must  of  necessity,  if  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-protection,  engage  in  these  great  railway  schemes,  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  at  least.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  of  Memphis  is  to  be  the 
grand  western  terminus  of  the  line  of  railway  running  south  through  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  across  Tennessee,  down  through  the  heart  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  to  Mobile,  in  one  direction,  and  to  ^  New-Orleans  in  the  other, 
thence  onward,  in  its  conrse  across  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  projected  route 
from  New-Orleans  through  Opelonsas  into  Texas.  ^  These  few  evidences,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  heretofore  been  stated,  are  sufficient  to  win  over  to  so  glorious 
a  cause,  the  most  skeptical  minds,  without  even  looking  to  the  completion  of  that 
magnificent  highway  of  the  world,  the  Pacific  Rail-road  !  For.  it  is  obviously 
true,  that  the  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  carried  on  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  must  yield  to  uiir  mercantile  marine,  which 
has,  in  fifty  years,  grown  to  be  the  first  in  magnitude  in  the  world,  and  must  end 
in  asserting  its  sway  over  the  whole  Oriental  trade,  destined  to  find  its  way  across 
the  Continent  to  the  Atlantic,  via  the  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  bavins  a  capa- 
city to  sustain  as  dense  a  population  to  the  square  mile  as  Belgium,  which  would 
amount  to  an  aggregate  of  350,000,000  souls.  The  upper  portion  of  this  fertile 
and  immensely  productive  valley  must  have  a  point  where  their  products  can  be 
sent  at  all  seasons,  maugre  ice  and  low  water.  Who  will  deny  to  Memphis  the 
natural  claim  for  such  a  business  point,  and  the  prospect  of  becoming,  in  time,  the 
grand  commercial  emporium  of  the  South-west  7  I  do  not  conceive  it  hazarding 
much  to  say,  that  the  centre  of  our  government  will  be  not  far  remote  fromAf^i- 
phis^  situate  as  she  is  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  that  drains  a  valley,  containing  a 
population,  at  this  time,  of  13,000,000,  with  an  area  sufficient  in  extent  to  support 
the  whole  population  of  Europe !  There  is  a  moral  in  all  this  worthy  the  devo- 
tion of  any  people  under  heaven.  Unite  Arkansas  vith  MemphiSf  and  her  peo- 
ple wUl  be  prosperous,  'whilst  her  centrality  will  ^ive  her  strength,  and  soon  en- 
title her  to  a  rank  among  the  first  states  in  the  Union.*' 
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5.— RAILROAD  PROJECTIONS  Df  TEXAS. 

John  W.  Dancy,  oiw  of  the  legishtora  of  Texas,  has  issued  an  address  to  the 
people  of  that  state,  setting  out  tne  great  work  which  they  should  promote,  and 
showinff  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  it.  Mr.  Dancy  is  in  favor  of  paying  the 
debt  of  the  state  only  upon  condition  the  amounts  are  invested  vnthin  it 
ID  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  etc.     We  give  his  outline  of  the  improvements : 

*<  In  adopting  a  system  of  rail-roads,  Texas  should  have  a  due  regard  to  her 
own  sea-ports,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  interior  portions  of  the  state.     She 
should  endeavor  to  secure  a  rail-road  connexion  witii  all  the  great  commercial 
cities  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  with  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco  on  the  Pacific.     This  can  be  done  by  a  proper  use  of  the  means  within 
the  control  of  the  state ;  which  I  will  proceed  to  show,  before  I  conclude.     A 
rail-road  should  be  constructed  from  tide- water  on  Galveston  Bay,  to  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  state,  on  Red  River,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  Memphis  rail- 
road, which  will  cross  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  way  of  Little  Rock.    By  the 
time  that  our  road  is  finished,  Vicksburg  will  be  connected  with  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  by  extending  her  road  to  the  Mississippi  line,  to  meet  the  road  running 
fi!t>m  Montgomery  to  the  Alabama  line  on  the  west.      Those  interested  along 
the  rail  roads  leading  from  Charleston  and  Savannah  to  Vicksburg,  will  push  their 
rail-road  across  the  Mississippi  swamp,  and  unite  with  oars  at  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Sabine  and  Red  River.    At  a  point  on  the  rail-road,  running  to  the 
ziorth-eastem  corner  of  our  state,  between  latitude  30  and  31^,  nearly  west  of  the 
point  at  which  the  New-Orleans  and  Opelonsas  Rail-road  will  tonch  the  Sabine. 
Texas  should  commence  another  rail-road  at  the  same  time  that  she  begins  the 
Northern  road,  and  run  it  west  to  the  Colorado  river,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Colarodo,  by  way  of  the  city  of  Austin,  to  El  Paso,  with  a  view  of  extending  the 
road  on  the  east  through  the  southern  border  of  the  pine  region,  and  joining  the 
New-Orleans  and  Opelonsas  Rail-way  at  the  Sabine,  and  of  securing  a  rail-road 
connection  on  the  west,  through  the  valley  of  the  Gila  with  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco,  on  the  Pacific.    As  soon  as  the  Western  rail-road  reaches  the  public 
domain,  Texas  will  be  able  to  pay  all  her  debts  with  her  public  lands,  and  raise 
the  means  to  finish  her  rail-roads,  and  construct  another  line  from  the  point  at 
which  the  Vicksburg  road  will  meet  our  Northern  road,  along  the  dividing  ndge 
between  the  Sabine  and  Red  River,  and  across  the  heads  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Brazos,  and  Colorado,  until  it  intersects  the  road  leading  from  Austin  to  El  Paso. 
These  three  great  trunks  of  rail- way  would  bring  almost  eveij  part  of  Texas  east 
ofthe  Colorado  within  one  hundred  miles  of  a  rail- way  station.    The  wealth  of 
the  people  of  Texas  would  be  so  much  increased  by  the  construction  of  these 
rail-roads,  that  they  could  construct  branch  roads  and  plank  roads  wherever  they 
would  be  needed.    The  countnr  west  of  the  Colorado  can  be  supplied  with  rail- 
roads by  a  slight  amendment  otthe  charter  of  the  San  Antonio  Rail-road  Company, 
or  by  appropriating  a  nortion  of  the  public  domain  for  the  continuation  ot  the 
road  across  the  Coloraao  to  San  Antonio  and  Eagle  Pass,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  road  running  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Colorado,  should  run  along  the  level 
country,  as  near  the  undulating  country  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ac- 
cessible from  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  interior  j  and  because  it  can  be  constructed 
for  less  than  one-half  the  money  it  would  cost  if  carried  over  the  hilly  region.    It 
should  touch  the  Colorado  near  Columbus,  in  Colorado  county.     This  wt)uld  en- 
able the  San  Antonio  Etail-road  Company  to  unite  with  the  ViTestem  rail-way  by 
way  of  Seguin  and  Gonzales,  at  the  point  where  it  touches  the  Colorado,  ana 
thus  secure  a  connexion  with  New-Orleans  and  Galveston.     From  this  point  they 
would  take  their  road  to  Trespalacios,  on  l^atagorda  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  to  that  point  the  trade  of  Tnmpico,  Vera  Cruz,  Tobasco,  Yucatan,  Cen- 
tral America,  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
particularly  the  trade  in  tropical  fruits,  sugar,  chocolate  and  cofiee.     The  San 
Antonio  Rail-ifoad  Company  wouM  extend  their  rail-way  to  Eagle  Pass,  to  secure 
the  trade  ofNuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  and  parts  of  Du- 
rango,  Sonora.  Sinaloa,  and  Chihuahua,  whose  people  would  come  over  a  high, 
healthy,  table-land  country  to  Eagle  Pass,  to  go  to  New-Orleans,  in  preference  to 
going  to  a  yellow  fever  coast,  and  travelling  across  the  Gulf,  or  waitmg  for  the  ox 
and  mule  team  trade  of  St  Louis,  Missouri." 
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6.— BAIL-KOAD  MEETING  AT  OPELOU8AS. 

We  extract  from  the  mi  nates  this  most  aogeneroas  resolation,  and  woatd  pab- 
lish  the  reply  of  one  of  the  committee,  which  appeared  in  the  New-Orleans 
Picayune,  did  s^ce  admit  The  people  of  Opelonsas  will  yet  realize  the  foil 
extent  of  the  injustice  they  have  done  towaras  a  committee  who  have  labored 
assidaonsly  day  and  night,  in  the  seririce  ebtrosted  to  them ;  and  have  expended 
large  sums  from  their  own  private  means,  in  the  publication  and  dissemination 
of  documents,  and  in  a  wide  correspondence,  without  other  expectations  of  re^ 
ward  than  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  well  of  the  State,  the  South,  and 
the  country : 

**  Wherecu,  at  the  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail-road  Convention,  held  in 
New-Orleans,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  June  last,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  cor^ 
respond  with  the  authorities  of  Texas,  with  the  view  of  inviting  that  state  to 
direct  her  public  works,  so  as  to  meet  the  extension  of  the  New-Orleans  and 
Opelousas  Bail-road ;  and  whereas  the  said  committee  have  disregarded  the  in- 
structions of  the  said  Convention,  and  taken  no  steps  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Texas,  thereby  frustrating  the  object  and  intention  of  said  Convention ;  and  where-- 
09  it  is  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  effect  an  immediate  understanding 
with  Texas,  owin^  to  the  neglect  of  the  said  committee ;  and  wherecu  this  meeting 
has  been  called  with  the  view  of  appointing  delegates  to  a  joint  Rail-road  Conven* 
tion  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  on  the  nrst  of  October  next ;  it  is  therefore,  &jc.,  &c 

7.— WHAT  MISSISSIPPI  SHOULD  DO  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
RAILROADS. 

A  writer  in  the  Vicksburg  Sentinel  has  clearly  and  forcibly  explained  the  po- 
sition and  prospects  of  Mississippi  in  regard  to  rail-roads. 

Will  the  State  of  Mississippi  aid  in  building  rail-roads  1  This  is  an  important 
question,  and  as  a  canvass  is  now  going  on  for  the  lecnslature,  it  is  proper  that 
the  subject  should  be  agitated  beu)re  the  people.  The  first  question  to  be 
settled  is  the  ability  of  the  state,  with  the  aid  of  private  capital,  to  complete  such 
works  as  will  not  only  yield  an  interest  on  the  investment,  but  will  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  the  state  and  individuals  by  a  large  diminution  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  products  of  the  country.  There  are  four  leading  rail-roads 
that  have  been  canvassed  for  several  years  past,  upon  the  necessity  and  practi- 
cability of  which  all  are  agreed  upon  the  completion  thereof.  The  entire 
resources  of  the  state  would  be  developed,  every  plantation  in  the  state  being 
within  twenty-five  miles  of<steamboat  navigation  or  rail-road  transportation. 

Two  of  the  proposed  lines  intersect  the  state  from  west  to  east.  The  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston,  and  Vicksburg  and  Montg'bmery,  and  two  from  south  to 
north — the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  New-Orleans  and  Western.  The  first  named 
road  will  probably  have  its  entire  line  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  although 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi  line  ;  if  so,  the  state  of  Mississippi  will  not  identify 
herself  with  it.  The  second  has  already  sixty-four  miles  finished  and  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  state  owning  property  in  it  valued  at  about  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  donations  from  the  general  government,  and  the  sub- 
scription of  private  capitalists  now  ready  to  be  made,  its  completion  is  insured 
if  the  state  will  furnish  the  iron.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  rosid  running  in  the 
state  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  through  the  valley  of  the  Tombigbee, 
producing  already  large  crops  ol  cotton,  and  requiring  but  increased  facilities 
and  diminished  cost  of  transportation  to  make  it  the  most  productive  as  it  is 
now  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  state.  The  completion  of  the  only  portion  of 
this  line  that  the  citizens  residing  on  it  lacked  the  means  to  build,  is  now  in- 
sured by  present  subscriptions,  and  the  road  is  certain  to  be  built  without  any 
assistance  from  the  state,  yet  it  would  be  but  justice  that  the  state  should  aid  in 
a  work  not  only  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  nearly  one-half  of  her  citizens,  but 
swelling  her  own  revenue  by  an  increase  in  the  value  and  number  of  taxables. 
If  the  same  increase  in  the  value  of  land  takes  place  on  this  road  that  has  been 

S reduced  by  other  roads  not  so  favorably  located,  a  direct  tax  on  land  from  Lau- 
erdale  county  north  to  the  state  line  to  build  the  road,  would  result  in  a  profit 
of  an  hundred  fold  to  the  tax  payers. 
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The  New-Orleans  and  Western  road  is  chartered  from  the  state  line  to  Jack- 
son, and  a  separate  company  is  already  organized  from  Jackson  to  Canton,  stock 
enough  having  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Madison  county  to  build  this 
road,  relying  on  it  as  a  local  work  alone,  without  any  view  to  its  extension  in  a 
line  towards  Holly  Springs,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  river.  This  road  from  Jack- 
son north,  stands  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  penetrating 
a  portion  of  the  state  not  only  able  but  willing  to  build  it.  The  road  south  of 
Jackson  runs  through  a  part  of  the  state  already  possessing  convenient  trans  - 
portation  through  the  Mississippi  and  ^earl  rivers,  and  to  which  but  little  in  valae 
would  be  added,  as  the  country  is  generally  poor  and  has  not  increased,  either  in 
population  or  wealth,  for  the  last  twenty  years — a  period  during  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  state  has  quadrupled  both.  The  works  suggested,  supposing  that 
fifty  miles  of  the  Memphis  and  Charieston  road  is  located  within  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  would  give  about  six  hundred  miles  of  road,  for  which,  allowing 
forty  dollars  a  ton  for  the  iron,  and  using  heavy  iron,  would  give  a  cost  of  about 
four  thousand  dollars  per  mile  for  the  six  hundred  miles. 

The  state  has  appropriated  to  her  own  use  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  donated  by  the  general  government  for  internal  improvement ;  valuing  the 
same  at  three  million  of  dollars,  she  will  have  accumulated  in  her  treasury,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  surplus  revenue  of  one  million  dollars.  The  pres- 
ent low  rate  of  taxation  yieldm?  enough  to  cover  current  demands  on  the 
treasury.  The  state  having  used  this  trust  fund,  by  every  obligation  is  bound 
to  return  it,  and  at  such  time  as  will  add  most  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  it. 

Can  this  be  done  in  any  way  which  will  add  more  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  at  large  than  by  investing  so  much  of  it  annually  in  rail-road  iron,  and 
furnishing  it  to  all  rail-road  lines  within  the  state  as  fast  as  the  grading  and 
superstructure  is  ready  for  putting  it  down,  leaving  to  private  capital  to  accom- 
plish the  works  to  that  extent,  thereby  insuring  the  practicability  and  profit  of 
all  works  undertaken,  as  well  as  efficient,  prompt,  and  economical  management 
of  the  same  when  finished.  This  could  either  be  done  in  the  shape  of  a  dona- 
tion, stock  subscription,  or  a  loan  of  the  money  on  any  time,  the  state  reclaim- 
ing the  iron  on  any  road  abandoned.  If  either  of  the  two  latter,  as  new  enter- 
pnses,  are  undertaken,  the  stock  or  bonds  could  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
additional  iron,  or  by  direct  transfer,  in  aid  of  such  works.  This  internal  im- 
provement fund  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  state,  the  state  holding  the  title  as 
trustee,  and  as  such  she  is  bound  not  only  to  act  in  ?ood  faith,  but  with  liberality. 
An  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  furnish  the  iron  would  at  once  enlist 
the  confidence  of  our  own  citizens,  which  would  insure  on  their  part  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  above  specified  with  many  branch  roads,  causing  a  change 
in  the  investment  of  the  surplus  capital  from  land  and  negroes  at  such  rates  as 
to  yield  a  very  low  and  doubtful  rate  of  interest  to  that  of  rail-road  stocks  yield- 
ing liberal  and  certain  dividends. 

There  is  now  in  our  state  a  large  amount  of  money  idle,  and  a  change  is  com- 
ing over  our  people  as  to  the  mode  of  investment,  and  the  events  of  last  year 
wofully  warn  us  of  the  necessity  of  fostering  every  enterprise  that  will  add  to 
our  independence  as  a  state  and  as  individuals,  not  in  its  political  sense,  but 
by  producing  within  our  own  borders,  for  our  own  consumption,  everything  our 
soil  and  climate  are  physically  capable  of  producing,  and  offering  inducements 
for  the  investment  in  our  own  state  for  all  the  capital  and  surplus  income  of 
our  own  citizens.  '  ♦** 

8.— PRACTICABILITY  OF  A  RAIL-ROAD  OVER  MOBILE  RIVER. 

The  folio  wing  will  be  found  to  cootaio  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter,  which 
we  have  never  seen  brought  together  before,  npon  the  importance  of  unbroken 
rail-road  communication  as  opposed  to  steam  femes,  etc.,which  are  often  proposed 
instead  of  bridging : 

Inquiries  having  been  made  by  Col.  P.  Phillips,  of  Col.  Childe,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  as  to  "  the  practicability  of  crossing  a  rail- 
road over  tho  Alabama  river  from  the  Baldwin  side  to  MobUe  7     Whether  it  can 
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be  easier  accomplished  from  a  point  above  the  junction  or  below  it  7  In  what 
mode  it  should  be  accomplished,  (if  practicable,)  by  a  draw-bridge  or  road  boat 
connecting  with  the  terminas  of  the  road  ?  and  whether  there  are  any  serious 
diflScnlties  which  would  render  the  cost  of  the  work  very  great  7"  That  gentleman 
replies  as  follows : 

To  the  first  question.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  entire  practicability  of  passing  a 
rail-way  between  Baldwin  and  Mobile  counties  over  the  Alabama  river  and  ad- 
jacent bottoms  anywhere,  with  proper  discrimination,  north  of  "  Twelve-Mile 
Island."  And,  if  other  circumstances  render  it  desirable,  I  should  not  despair  of 
finding  a  practicable  route  lower  down,  between  this  island  and  Raft  river.  It  is 
well  Imown  that  the  delta  of  the  Alabama  river  is  an  undulating,  sub-marine 
formation  of  clay  and  sand,  upon  the  surface  of  which  detached  deposits  of  shells, 
in  the  form  of  islands  and  bars,  have  to  some  extent  protected  the  substrata  from 
abrasion  by  water-currents.  Where  not  thus  protected,  many  channels,  small  bays 
and  bayous  have  been  excavated,  from  time  to  time,  by  flood  currents,  and  sub- 
sequently filled  again  with  all  sorts  of  river  drift,  consisting  chiefly  of  timber, 
mud  and  sand.  The  depth  of  these  river  deposits,  and  their  consistency  to  sus- 
tain in  one  direction  better  than  another  the  necessary  railway  structures,  are 
questions  of  detail  which  an  engineering  surveyor  can  readily  determine.  But 
wherever  sounded,  they  have  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty  to  forty  feet  in 
depth,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  heaviest  structures  by  the  simple  process  of 
pihng.  Besides,  nearly  the  whole  area  north  of  Raft  River  is  covered  with  a 
thick  and  heavy  growth  of  timber ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  there^is  rarely 
any  difficulty  in  constructmg  and  sustaining  a  rail- way. 

To  the  second  question.  With  reference  to  a  line  of  rocui  from  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  or  Columbus,  Georgia,  two  routes  are  supposed  by  surface  indications 
as  more  favorable  than  others.  One,  five  to  six  miles  below  Stockton,  crossing  to 
a  point  about  a  mile  below  Fort  St.  Philip.  Tho  other  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Stodder.  An  instrumental  survey  may  develop 
others  equally  good,  or  better.  Beside  the  Mobile  River,  the  first-named  route 
will  cross  the  Tensaw  River  two  miles  or  more  below  the  mouth  of  Middle  River ; 
and  the  other  route.  Bear  Creek  only,  which  is  the  bayou  connection  of  the 
Tensaw  with  the  Alabama  River  above  its  junction  with  the  Bigby.  The  upper 
route  will  be  longest  of  the  two,  but  at  the  same  time  will  encounter  firmer 
ground,  if  not  less  of  deeply  overflowed  bottoms.  The  passage,  however,  can  be 
easily  accomplished  by  either.  The  particular  preference  that  any  one  line  may 
receive  over  others  must  result  from  instrumental  surveys,  and  a  careful  compa- 
rison of  length,  cost,  commercial  relations  and  permanency  of  the  work. 

To  the  third  question.  The  admission  of  a  **  break"  in  a  line  of  rail-way  and 
the  use  of  steam-boats  to  connect  the  terminii  have  been  adopted  in  a  few  in- 
stances, but  only  where  bridging  was  entirely  impracticable,  illegal,  or  enormously 
expensive. 

oo  great  have  been  the  interruptions  to  the  traffic  of  rail-ways  by  these 
*'  breadis,"  that  every  efibrt  is  made  to  avoid  them.  Seven  railways  are  bridged 
into  the  city  of  Boston.  The  Long  Island  Railway  Companv  ikiled  in  con- 
sequence of  two  '*  breaks"  in  their  road,  and  the  heavy  expenses  thereby  incurred 
in  keeping  up  their  connections  by  a  double  set  of  steamers. 

The  New- York  and  Brie  Bail-way  Company  will  soon  abandon  their  present 
terminus  at  Piermont,  twenty-five  miles  above  the  city— dispense  with  steamers 
— and  bring  their  road  to  tide-water  at  Jersey  City.  Lake  Cbamplain  is  now 
crossed  by  a  rail-way  ./ioo/an^  bridge.  The  Hudson  River  at  Albany,  the  Susque- 
hanna at  Havre  de  Grace,  the  Niagara  River  at  Niagara,  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal,  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  the  Potomac  at  Washington,  and  the  Savannah 
at  Augusta,  will  severally  be  crossed  by  rail- way  bridges,  and  thus  avoid  the  very 
great  mcouvenience  now  experienced  by  the  use  of  steamers  and  general  trans- 
shipment, Each  and  all  of  these  are  equally  or  vastly  more  difficult  and  expen- 
sive than  the  worst  that  can  be  found  in  crossing  the  Mobile  River.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  only  proper  waj^  to  cross  this  river  with  a  rail-way  is  by  a  bridge  with 
a  horizontal  double  draw ;  giving  two  openings  at  the  same  time  of  120  feet  each ; 
which,  being  placed  over  a  straight  piortion  of  the  channel  and  in  deep  water, 
will  ofier  no  obstruction  or  detention  whatever  to  steamers  navigating  the 
river. 
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A  similar  bridge  will  ereiitaan  j  connect  oar  MobOe  and  Ohio  road  witk  tet  of 
Oentral  Illinois,  across  the  month  of  the  Ohio. 

To  yonr  foarth  and  hist  question.  Having  carefoUj  considered  the  sabject,  ia 
oomparisoQ  with  the  cost  of  other  works  of  a  similar  character,  I  cannot  discover 
or  even  imagine,  north  of  Twelve-mile  Island,  any  difficnlties  which  can  render 
the  cost  of  the  work  extraordinarily  great 

Two  thoasand  feet  of  bridging  and  400,000  yards  of  earth  embankments,  will 
be  a  Hberai  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  work  across  the  delta  from  hill  to  hill, 
and  the  cost  of  it  all  should  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
With  great  respect,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

JoHH  Childb. 

9.— THE  LATE  OPELOUSAS  RAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION  AT 
NEW-ORLEANS. 

Though  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  was  a  very  full  one, 
and  did  ample  justice  to  the  enlarged  public  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  mem- 
bers, we  discover  that  some  slight  errors  occurred  in  the  speech  of  Judge  Moore, 
which  was  a  very  able  and  powerful  one,  and  that  no  mention  was  made,  by  aa 
oversight,  of  the  remarks  made  by  M.  M.  Cohen,  Esq.,  on  presenting  the  reso- 
lutions. We  amend  this,  by  stating  that  Mr.  Cohen's  speech  was  an  able  and 
practical  one,  abounding  in  apposite  illustrations,  and  that  at  considerable  length 
he  explained,  presented,  and  defended  the  resolutions.  Judge  Moore  will  receive 
a  sufficient  apology  in  our  publishing  his  speech  entire. 

"  That  part  of  the  route  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  from  Berwick's 
Bay  to  Opelousas.  presents  fewer  difficulties,  and  the  rail-road  can  be  laid  down 
as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  other  rail-road  in  Louisiana,  or  elsewhere-^ 
there  will  be  but  one  stream,  worth  noticing,  to  cross,  (the  Vermilion,)  and  that 
presenting  no  difficulty,  being  narrow  and  shallow,  with  good  firm  banka— all 
others  between  those  points  are  mere  gullies.  The  entire  distance,  with  little 
exception,  will  be  through  level  prairie,  having  a  firm  clay  foundation ;  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  the  very  best  cypress  and  other  timber  can  be  procured  at  each  end 
of  the  road  and  along  the  Bayou  Tech6,  as  cheap  as  any  other  part  of  the  state. 

'*  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  country  through  which  the  road  will  ran, 
east  of  Berwick's  Bay,  but  from  the  best  information  1  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
from  that  point  to  Lafourche,  the  route  presents  no  obstacles  worth  noticing ; 
and  I  have  learned,  from  a  pretty  good  source*  since  my  arrival  in  this  city,  tw 
the  route  from  Lafourche  to  Algiers  is  much  less  difficult  than  was  antici  pated. 
The  only  difficult  and  costly  bridge  on  the'whole  route  will  be  across  the  Lafourche, 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  will  cost  less  than  several  of  the  bridges  on  the  propoeed 
New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road.  Berwick's  Bay  will  have  to  be  crossed  by 
running  the  cars  on  a  steam  ferry,  as  now  practised  across  the  Susquehanna. 
Taking  Mr.  Phelps'  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  latter  named  rail-road,  as  a 
cuide,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  road  can  be  constructed  within 
the  estimate. 

**  The  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Rail-road,  in  Ohio,  cost  98,000  per  mile  ;  the 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson  Rail-road,  in  Mississippi,  cost  $8,600  per  mile,  and  the 
Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail-road,  in  North  Carolina,  cost  $10,773  per  mile, 
according  to  the  American  Almanac  of  1849. 

'*  We  were  told  that  if  the  country  planters,  tbrouffh  which  the  road  will  run, 
would  take  one-half  the  stock,  or  thereabouts,  that  the  balance  would  be  taken 
in  New-Orleans.     Two  modes  of  raising  the  necessary  amount  in  the  country 

Earishes  have  been  suggested — one  by  private  subscription,  to  which  there  can 
B  no  objection.  Many  persons  think  that  a  sufficient  amount  cannot  be  raised 
in  that  way.  The  other  mode  is,  to  authorize  the  parishes,  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  to  subscribe  for  stock,  and  issue  bonds  therefor,  payable  in  twenty 
years,  by  instalments  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
annually  or  semi-annually.  This  mode  may  possibly,  to  a  limited  extent,  be 
made  available ;  and  if  the  work  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  countiy  ai 
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WMsh  at  anticipated,  it  may  be  a  legitimate  means  of  making  all  contribute  who 
will  be  erentnallj  benefited  by  the  completion  of  so  great  a  work  of  internal 
knproTement.  It  will  no  doubt  meet  with  opposition,  but  those  who  propose 
the  measure,  think  that  when  the  subject  is  properly  understood,  objections 
will,  in  a  measure,  cease.  To  carry  this  mode  into  operation,  a  law  will  be  re- 
quired to  authorize  the  planters  to  subscribe  and  issue  bonds  ;  indeed,  the  whole 
scheme  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the  legislature,  to  obtain  the  right  of  way,  and 
authorize  so  large  a  capital  to  be  invested  in  a  corporation ;  the  existing  laws 
authorize  neither.  Any  law  that  may  be  passed  on  the  subject  should  contain 
clauses,  submitting  the  matter  to  the  vote  of  the  people  interested.  In  a  re- 
publican democratic  government  like  ours,  nothing  of  the  kind  can,  with 
propriety,  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  assent  of  a  decided  majority — and 
90  may  it  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

**  The  amount  to  be  subscribed  should  also  be  limited,  and  based  upon  some 
fixed  scale — say  the  value  of  property  in  the  several  parishes — and  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  and  interest.  This  means  of 
raising  funds  for  works  of  this  kind,  it  seems,  is  not  so  new  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. I  perceive  by  the  public  prints,  that  the  city  of  Louisville,  not  long 
since,  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  sul^ 
scribinff  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  stock  of  a  rail-road  to  run  from  that 
city  to  Nashville,  which  was  granted.  And  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Providence  has  lately  been  ts^en  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  that  town 
should  subscribe  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  stock  of  a  rail-road  to  run 
from  that  town  to  Fishkill,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  vote  of  nearly 
three  to  one. 

'*  I  have  been  making  some  calculations,  and  in  order  to  show  how  the  thing 
may  work,  and  how  light  a  burthen  it  would  impose,  if  prudently  managed,  and 
the  road  should  prove  successful,  and  the  funds  can  be  obtained  in  that  way.     I 
will  suppose  a  case,  to  wit :  Suppose  that  the  rail-road  can  be  finished  in  three 
years,  and  the  fourth  year  shoula  make  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  and  there* 
afler  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum — that  a  parish  subscribe  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  stock  and  issue  bonds  therefor,  as  before  stated,  - 
reserving  the  right  to  pay  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  principal  each  year ;  and 
should  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
thereon  for  five  years.    If  this  amount,  together  with  the  dividends  as  before 
stated,  were  faithfully  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
bonds,  the  whole  debt  would  be  extinguished  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years,  and 
thereafler  the  dividends  might  be  applied  to  parish  purposes,  so  that  by  paying 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  parish  would  possess  a  stock  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  will  have  received  sixty- 
four  thousand  dollars  for  parish  purposes. 

♦*  Probable  income  of  the  road.-^n  1849,  the  parishes  of  St.  Landry,  Lafayette, 
Vermilion,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne  and  Lafourche  Interior,  made 
upwards  of  seventy-two  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar.  The  four  first  named 
parishes  produced  about  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  sent  to  market 
annually  about  forty  thousand  head  of  cattle.  The  parish  of  St.  Mary  consumes 
about  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  com  more  than  it  produces,  estimating 
less  than  half  the  sugar  and  molasses.  The  income,  at  the  lowest  rate,  may 
safely  be  put  down  as  follows : 

60,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  molasses,  at  $1  50 $75,000 

20,000  bales  of  cotton., "     0  50 15,000 

40.000  head  of  cattle.... "     1  75 40,000 

100,000  barrels  of  com "     0  20 20,000 

10,000  passengers "  $6  00 60,000 

Back  freights,  etc., 160,000 

$360,000 
«  Deduct  expenses  at  45  per  cent 167,500 

$102,500 

*  The  expenses  of  the  Columbus  and  Hamburg  RaU-road,  8.  C..,ftr  1850,  hichidiikg  thfS 
relaying  584  miles  of  old  road,  were  about  43  per  cent,  on  the  recopts.    See  report. 
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LeaTing  apwards  of  13  per  oent  profit  on  the  cost,  at  $1,600,000 ;  and  tfak, 
withoat  taking  into  the  calculation  many  minor  ardclet.  The  estimate  of  the 
namber  of  paatengert  is  too  low.  Since  making  it,  I  hare  ascertained  that  tho 
steamboats  navigating  the  Bayou  Tech6  alone,  hare  carried,  since  the  8lh  of 
January  last,  about  six  thousand  passengers,  to  and  fro. 

An  extension  of  the  road  Ibrty-one  miles  from  Opelousas,  will  meet  the  rail- 
road from  Alexandria  to  Bayou  BoBuf,  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  travel  and 
trade  from  the  valley  of  the  Bed  River  may  be  obtained ;  an  extension  of  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  will  reach  the  border  of  Texas,  in  a 
central  position,  that  will  secure  an  immense  trade,  and  induce  the  inunigranta  to 
that  flourishing  state  to  take  this  route. 

Saving  to  the  Seven  Parithet  Mentioned, — The  72,000  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
36,000  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  the  20,000  bales  of  cotton,  is  worth  about 
$5. 120,000.  The  saving  in  freight  as  compared  with  present  prices  will  be  $108,000 

Insurance  on  the  sngari  molasses,  and  cotton,  at  present  rales 51,200 

Insurance  on  back  freight  and  other  articles 51,200 

EUitimate  for  articles  that  can  then  be  brought  to  market  that  cannot 

now 50,000 

Making $260,400 

Giving  a  clear  gain  to  the  producing  classes  in  these  seven  parishes,  of  above 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  i  a  sum,  I  should  think,  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration ;  whilst  the  same  parishes,  on  the  plan  proposed,  as  before 
stated,  would  pay  for  thejx>ad  but  about  eighty  thousand  dollars  per  annum-and  if 
successful,  a  much  less  sum  would  suffice ;  and  all  this  exclusive  of  the  increased 
value  given  to  property,  and  many  advantages  not  enumerated. 

Every  planter  who  makes  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  a  proportion  of 
molasses,  would  s^ve  in  freight,  insurance,  and  one  passage  going  and  coming, 
about  $329. 

That  rail-roads  contribute  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  we  have  too 
many  proofs  in  the  United  States  to  doubt  Our  sister  State  of  Georgia  has,  it 
appears,  increased  more  in  population  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  proportion, 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union ;  and  her  agriculture,  manufactures  and  re- 
sources are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  any  of  the  the  Southern  States ; 
and  all  this  is  attributed  mainly  to  her  system  of  rail-roads  traversing  the  whole 
state. 

When  I  first  descended  the  Mississippi,  although  then  quite  a  youth,  I  retain 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  wh(}le  scene.  There  was  not  a  white  inhabitant  on  its 
banks,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Walnut  Hills,  (now  Vicksburg,^  save 
at  New-Madrid  and  neighborhood.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
tained but  a  few  thousand  souls ;  its  whole  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  few  flat  and 
keel  boats.  Steamboats  were  then  not  known.  Well  do  I  recollect  the  sensa- 
tion created  by  the  landing  of  the  first  steamboat  at  the  levee  in  New-Orleans,  in 
1312.  I  happened  to  be  here,  and  was  among  the  passengers  on  its  first  depar- 
ture. Now  look  at  the  change  of  scene !  You  have  now  thousands  of  floating 
palaces,  gliding,  as  it  were  by  maj^c,  along  this  mighty  stream.  This  great  valley 
contains  now  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  sonls.  The  export  of  domestic  products  to 
foreign  countries  exceed  in  value  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  products  are 
estimated  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  change  has  taken  place  with- 
in my  time,  within  half  a  century ;  and  €Ul  thit^  fellow  citizens,  Keu  been  aekieved 
by  American  enUrpriUt  by  American  indu^ry,  under  tkit  greaJt  and  glorious  Union, 
Who  wouldnot  be  proud  to  be  one  ofiU  ciiizene  T 

10.— TENNESSEE  RAIL^BX)AD. 

Nashvillk,  TsNifssiSK,  October  2,  1851. 
J.  D.  B.  DxBow,  Es^., 

Sir, — You  request  my  opinion  as  to  the  plan  of  improvement  best  to  be  adopted 
by  the  state  and  people  of  Tennessee. 

Controlled,  as  tnis  must  be,  by  the  shape  of  the  state,  the  directions  of  the 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  improvements  of  ad- 
joining states  approach  us,  there  is  but  one  general  system  to  be  adopted, 
and  fortunately,  I  think,  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  it,  which  is  to 
start  at  the  termmos  of  the  Lynchburg  and  Tennessee  Rail-road,  on  the  Viiginia 
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tine.  Mid  pM»  down  the  Tennettee  BiTer»  (ibr  roa  oaa  go  no  other  way  to  or 
near  Koozville,)  and  on  down  Calhoon  or  Olevehiid,  and  there  with  a  soathani 
branch  meet  direoftl j  the  Georgia  improveDients.  From  the  point  of  divergence 
at  Calhoun  or  Cleyoland  prooeed  directly  to  Ohattanooga,  there  to  meet  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road,  and  poisibly  the  BeUaa  and  Tenneatee  road 
from  Alabama. 

Tbence  to  Nashville,  by  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road,  or  on  or  netr 
the  route  recently  examined  and  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Hazelharst,  Civil  Bngineer^ 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  at  or  near  the  apper  part  of  Madrid  Bend,  bordering 
upon  the  Kentucky  line.  This  roato  would  be  nearly  600  miles  long,  firom  one 
extreme  to  the  oUier  of  our  state. 

I  think  it  is  the  most  important  for  the  state  at  large,  as  it  ooonects  directly  all 
divisions,  and  will  obliterato  all  sectional  feelings. 

The  road  will  run  iu  a  proper  direction  also  to  meet,  and  transport  the  pre- 
ducts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Bfissouri,  and  th^  tributaries,  to 
the  Atlantic,  by  the  shortest  ronto  that  can  be  made  to  Charleston  or  Savannah, 
and  the  next  shortest  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  over  routes  that  can  carry  the  trade 
cheaper  than  any  odier  connecting  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic,  as  it  will  be  the 
shortest  and  much  the  most  economical  of  ooustructien.  This  trunk  line  will  be 
composed  of  the  following  roads : 


The  Bast  TenaoBsee  and  ViTginia  road,  from  KnoxrOle  to  the  fine 130 

That  part  of  the  Bast  Tennessee  and  Qeorgia  road  lying  between  Cleveland  or 

Calhoan  and  KnoxvtUe 80 

Chattanooga  and  Cleveland,  or  Calhoan,  say 40 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail-road 151 

Nashville  and  Mississippi  Eail-road 170 

Making  whole  length  from  Mississippi  Biver  to  Virginia 571 

The  next  most  important  line  of  improvements  for  our  state,  is  the  one  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  crossing  into  Tennessee,  in  a  direction  to  Nashville,  as  now 
contemplated,  by  Louisville,  and  passing  south westwardly  to  the  big  bend  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  at  or  near  Hamhurgh,  where  it  will  at  no  distant  day  be  met 
by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  aud  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  road,  and  from 
thence,  on  or  within  the  state  to  Memphis.  This  route  will  connect  the  extremes 
of  latitade,  aud  reap  a  rich  reward  from  carrying  the  products  in  exchange 
from  south  to  north,  and  north  to  sooth,  as  well  as  the  travel  each  way.  Cin- 
cinati,  Ohio,  is  also  reaching  out,  and  will  connect  finally  with  this  line,  in  Ten- 
nessee, probably  in  Sumner  county.  The  means  are  already  provided  to  come 
from  Cincinnati  by  Lexington  to  Danville,  Kentucky. 

MILKS. 

Lesffthof  this  line  from  Kento<^  line  to  Nashville 45 

Nashville  to  Tennessee  Biver,  •(  or  near  Hambnigh ItO 

From  Hamborgh   to    Mempkis 125 

Making  the  totvTlengdi  from  Kentncky  line  to  Memphis 299 

The  third  and  nexl  most  important  road  for  the  stato,  is  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road,  passins  from  ihe  point  at  or  near  Hamburgh  across  West  Tennessee  by 
Jackson,  ana  in  a  direction  towards  Cau^,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  this 
line  will  pass  centrally  through  West  Tennessee,  and  accommodato  all  the  coontiaa 
not  coovenieoi  to  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Length  of  the  line  across  the  stato 135  miles. 

Add  the  lines  from  Kev  line  to  Memphis 295      — 

Virginia  line  to  Madrid,  Bend 571      — 

1001 
Of  these  lines  of  improvement  the  following  parts,  it  is 
thought,  the  means  for  the  construction  is  proviaed: 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail-road 151 

Bast  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  between  Calhoun  and  the 

place  of  crossing  Tennessee  river 40 

191  miles. 

Leaving  to  provide  for,  wholly  or  in  part 810  miles. 

44  TOL.  I, 
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This  will  make  up,  wben  completed,  a  mott  comptete  and  compreheiMhre 
tpf^tem  of  improvemeatyOn  which  all  short  roadi  can  cooceotrate  and  make  a  pei  feet 
network.  These  arterj  Hoes  it  is  expected  the  state  will  aid*  by  loaning  her 
bonds  to  soch  companies  as  have  finished  sections  of  10  or  20  miles,  as  may  be 
reqaired,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  boy  and  lay  down  the  iron  and  baild  the  depots 
and  station-honses,  and  equip  the  road,  when  the  grading,  bridging  and  tenders 
haye  been  prepaned  ready  for  the  iron.  The  state  to  take  a  clear  mortgage  to 
oover  her  oatlay  of  say  $8,000  per  mile,  which  completes  the  road  for  lull 
senrice, 

The  state,  of  coorae,  would  require  the  road  so  prepared  to  be  accessible  to 
some  other  road  or  to  some  navigable  water-course,  and  to  be  a  part  of  this  great 
system.  810  miles  of  road  at  $8,000  ^r  mile,  make  $6,480,000,  most  of  wbich 
woald  not  be  called  for  very  soon,  as  it  could  only  be  demanded  as  the  work  was 
finished,  the  people's  money  having  to  go  at  the  bottom. 

There  are  othc»r  railnroads  building  and  starting,  that  do  not  come  within  this 
system.  Oue  done,  or  at  least  that  part  of  the  £a8t  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail- 
road lyin^  below  Calhoun,  which  is  finished «..40  miles  in  length. 

The  Wmchester  and  HuntsvUle  Bail-road  is  now  being  ?  <.q     .,     « 
located,  with  means  to  build  it  provided P   ^"^"'"S- 

Th*^  McMinneville  branch  road,  partly  provided  for 30  miles. 

And  the  Shelby  vDle  branch  nearly  done,and  means  to  finish  it,  8  miles  long. 

Making  in  all 106  miles 

of  branch  roads  or  roads  outside  of  these  trunk  Ihes,  and  68  miles  of  them  growing 
directly  out  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Road. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

V.  K.  Stkpbiksoit. 

11.— NEW-ORLEANS  AND  OPELOUSAS  RAIL-ROAD. 

THB    JAirUART    COKVBMTIOR. 

Eds.  Pic. — Some  of  the  interior  papers,  endorsed  by  a  respectable  meeting  at 
Opelousas,  have  been  indulging  in  strictures  upon  the  course  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  late  rail-road  convention  to  address  the  people  upon  the  Bub> 
ject  of  southwestern  rail-road  iniprovement,  and  to  invite  a  general  convention 
in  this  city  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ungenerous  and  uncalled  for  than  these  strictures, 
were  it  not  evident  that  they  are  founded  in  error  and  misapprehension.  And 
they  would  not  be  noticed  at  all,  but  for  the  fact  that  in  some  degree  they  are 
calculated  to  prejudice  a  cause  which  all  of  us  have  so  much  at  heart. 

The  committee  is  charged  by  the  Opelousas  mooting,  of  whose  action  I  have 
only  seen  within  a  few  days,  with  having  *'  failed  to  perform  its  duty  in  corres- 
ponding with  Texas,"  and  this  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  but  rather  in  direct 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  address  it  has  issued,  at  great  individual  expense  and 
labor,  is  directed  primarily  to  Texas,  and  has  been  largely  circulated  in  every 
portion  of  that  state,  and  in  face  of  the  further  fact,  that  one  of  the  conmiittee, 
at  his  own  private  expense,  repaired  to  the  borders  of  Louisiana,  convened  a 
meeting,  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  and  instituted  a  board  of  correspondence 
and  statistics,  which  has  been  ably  performing  its  duty  during  the  past  summer 
in  inciting  a  large  co-operation  throughout  the  neighboring  parishes  of  Louisiana 
and  counties  of  Texas.  The  committee  have  also  communicated  with  leading 
citizens  of  Texas,  and  one -of  its  members  will  most  probably  attend  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state. 

It  is  quite  evident,  as  the  resolutions  under  which  they  act  will  show,  that  the 
field  of  the  committee  was  too  wide  to  admit  of  elaboration  upon  any  particular 
road.  The  address  could  only  deal  in  general  terms  and  descriptions,  and  is  aa 
full  and  minute  upon  the  Opelousas  road  as  upon  that  to  Jackson.  If  the  lines 
upon  the  map  are  vague  and  indeterminate,  or  even  inaccurate  in  regard  to  the 
first  route,  they  are  as  much  so  in  regard  to  the  other,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  particular  pet  of  the  committee.  How  could  anything  else  have  been  prac- 
ticable, if  even  proper,  on  a  skeleton  chart,  without  parallels  of  latitude  or 
longitude,  without  geographical  accuracy  in  the  position^  of  places,  and  without 
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space  for  precise  delineationfl  1  The  only  object  was  to  promote  Southwestern 
improvements  tn  generaly  and  to  show  theit*  connection  with  the  works  of 
Jjouisiana,  and  this  was  abundantly  accomplished  in  the  map  and  address,  as 
every  one  has  acknowledged,  except  in  thi^  particular  quarter. 

It  must  be  considered  somewhat  remarkable,  and  an  evidence  of  the  disposi- 
tion hastily  to  condemn,  that  the  critics  on  the  address  have  grievously  erred  in 
assigning  to  the  Opelousas  road  certain  statistics  which  were  intended  for  the 
Jackson,  since  every  one  will  remember  that  at  the  first  convention,  and  before 
the  Opelousas  road  was  spoken  of,  it  was  proposed  to  branch  the  Jackson  road  at 
Plaquemine  into  the  western  part  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  that  Major 
Ranney  furnished  the  statistics  of  distances,  &c.,  which  are  accredited  to  hmi. 
The  same  critics,  in  their  hap-hazard  way,  charge  that  the  committee  have  drawn 
their  road  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  New-Orleans  and  through  Plaquemine, 
neither  of  which  is  true.  Had  the  conmiittee  been  guilty  of  such  blunders,  and 
they  do  not  pretend,  as  is  said  before,  to  ffreat  accuracy  in  routes,  the  lengthy 
extracts  they  furnished  from  the  official  address  of  the  convention,  giving  details 
of  routes  and  distances,  would  have  convicted  them  and  set  the  public  right. 

But  what  is  far  more  remarkable,  the  very  zeal  and  activity  of  the  committee 
have  been  construed  into  an  evidence  of  indifference  or  hostility  to  the  Opelousas 
route  ;  and  the  Shreveport  meeting,  in  which  they  were  concerned,  held  up  as  a 
grievous  offence  !  Injustice  exhausts  itself  here !  That  meeting  was  designed 
to  have  the  double  purpose  of  arousing  the  northwestern  parishes  of  the  state, 
whose  interest  might  be  supposed  not  subserved  by  any  of  the  plans  of  improve- 
ment in  contemplation,  and  whose  co-opeiation  not  therefore  to  be  relied  upon 
in  the  legislature  ;  and  of  operating  upon  Texas  in  its  great  centre  of  present 
population  and  migration,  both  of  which  has  been  done/  It  was  distinctly  stated 
that  the  road  from  Red  River  would  connect  with  and  form  a  part  of  that  to 
Opelousas,  though  capable  of  a  separate  existence ;  and  no  one  at  that  day  could, 
nor  can  any  one  at  this,  state  with  certainty  the  line  upon  which  the  road  will 
penetrate  Texas,  a  matter  that  must  always  depend  upon  surveys,  which  have 
not  yet  been  made,  and  upon  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  sections  which  have 
not  been  tested.  If  mere  conjectures  are  to  rule,  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  anything 
else  that  the  great  trunk  will  branch  upon  our  borders,  not  far  from  Shreveport, 
and  penetrate  Texas  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  the  interests  of  that  great 
countij  requiring  more  than  a  single  route. 

FeJ/ow-citizens  of  the  interior  parishes  of  Louisiana,  let  us  not  embarrass 
great  questions  by  insignificant  dissensions  or  feelings  of  unkindness,  for  which 
there  does  not  exist  one  shadow  of  reason.  The  committee  have  had  but  the 
high  and  leading  purpos  *  of  advancing  our  noble  state  and  our  noble  city  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  Southwest,  and  assuredly  you  are  hand  and  heart  with 
us  here.  In  this  cause  we  have  labored  and  written  and  traveled  at  large  individual 
inconvenience  and  expense,  and  disseminated  documents  far  and  wide.  We 
shall  have  a  great  convention  here  in  January — a  convention  of  ten  or  twelve 
states,  who  are  now  holding  meetings  and  appointing  their  most  distinguished 
citizens  as  delegates.  One  of  the  committee,  our  worthy  Mayor,  has  officially 
communicated  on  the  subject  with  every  leading  city  in  the  Southern  or  Wester^ 
states.  All  of  their  great  public  works  connect  themselves  with  ours,  and  must 
go  on  to  completion  hand  and  hand.  We  shall  receive  their  delegations  with 
courtesy,  and  crown  them  with  the  highest  honors.  Who  so  proper  to  preside 
over  such  a  body  assembling  in  New-Orleans  as  a  Kentuckian,  a  Tennesseean, 
or  a  Texan,  states  we  must  conciliate  in  every  manner,  and  bring  back  from 
their  more  distant  alliances  1  We  want  the  whole  of  Attakapas  and  Opelousas 
with  us,  and  cannot  do  vrithout  them.  Our  purpose  is  improvement,  and  that 
speedily.  Come,  then,  gentlemen,  with  your  enterprise  and  your  enthusiasm 
— instruct  us  with  your  routes  and  your  statistics,  hand  over  your  capital,  and 
we  will  meet  you  a  great  deal  more  than  halfway,  and  go  with  you  to  Texas  or 
any  where  else,  and  upon  any  route  you  may  like  the  best !  This  is  the  position 
of  New-Orleans.     This  is  and  has  always  been  the  position  of  the  committee. 

J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  otic  of  the  Committee. 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRI8K 

ABSALOM  FOWLBR,  or  Arkansas. 


WITH  A  PORTRAtT. 

No.  12. 


Absalom  Fowler,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  is  a  native  of  Kentucky ;  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Tennessee ;  and  in  early 
manhood,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  lo- 
cated in  Arkansas,  of  which  state  he  is  now 
a  citiien.  In  his  youth  he  became  inured 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  is  by  profession 
a  lawyer,  occupying  the  front  rank,  and,  per- 
haps, would  maintain  the  same  position  at  any 
bar  in  the  Union.  His  professional  success^ 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  of  his 
compeers,  has  resulted  mainly  from  a  clear 
head,  integrity  of  purpose,  a  forcible  manner 
of  presenting  facti  without  expletives,  unit- 
ing industry,  and  an  indomitable  energy  of 
character,  which  was  never  known  to  flag  or 
cower  before  any  obstacle,  difficulty  or  dan- 
ger. In  former  years  he  served  his  country 
in  several  sessions  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  sute  constitution 
for  Arkansas.  In  politics,  he  belongs  to  an 
unpopular  school  in  that  sUte — thoogh,  at 
die  urgent  solicitation  of  political  friends,  he 
once  stood  at  their  head  in  an  excited  can- 
vass for  Congress,  and  once  for  governor, 
and  each  time,  notwithstanding  his  bold 
maintenance  of  his  own  principles,  carried 
with  him  about  twelve  hundred  votes  from 
the  ranks  of  his  adversaries,  as  well  drilled 
as  ever  men  were.  He  has  ever  been  the 
firm  and  consistent  friend  of  internal  im- 
provements and  manufactures ;  and  especi- 
ally as  a  means  by  which  the  Soathem 
States,  to  whose  interests  he  has  always  been 
devoted,  might  maintain  their  influence  and 
their  power  in  the  Union,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  domestic  wealth  and  happiness  would 
be  advanced. 

His  views  in  public  and  private,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  have  been  urged  npon 
others ;  but  his  state  heretofore,  owing  main- 


ly to  its  wilderness  condidon,  sparse  popula- 
tion, and  great  want  of  surplus  capital,  has 
done  but  little,  and  is  behind  all  of  her  ab- 
ters  in  the  race  of  improvement.    Sha  is 
now,  however,  rapidly  gaining  strength,  and 
will  sooQ  assume  a  higher  position,  and  cooT 
tains  many  spirits  now  ready  to  embark  in 
the  progress  of  the  age.    A  well  regulated 
system  of  rail-roads;  the  improvement  of 
river-navigation  i  the  building  up  of  o 
factories  in  the  diff^erent  states ;  the  < 
agement  of  foreign  and   domestic  trade 
through  the   Southern  veaports — ^New-Or- 
leans, Mt^ile,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Balti- 
more and  others,  are  his  favonte  theories  fiir 
giving  wealth,  populari^,  uniom  and  power 
to  the  SoiUh,  and  consequently  quiet  and 
stability  to  The  Union,    In  these  Mews  he 
stands  not  alone— the  greatest  weight  if  the 
intellect  of  his   state  occnpies  the  tame 
ground;  and  as  an  entering  wedge  baa  al- 
ready been  applied  by  private  enterprise 
under  legislative  sanction,  in  the  structure 
of  some  interior  plank-roads,  (and  Arkansas 
is  gaining  strength  every  day,)  she  will  no 
doubt  soon  follow  the  example  of  Georgia, 
and  connect  herself  with  Missouri,  Memphis 
and  New-Orleans,  with  rail-roads,  thus  add- 
ing to  her  own  wealth,  and  aiding  to  cement 
and  consolidate  the  population,  power,  and 
glory  of  the  Southern  States  of  this  confede- 
rate nation. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received 
a  letter  from  Arkansas  sketching  the  life  and 
career  of  Mr.  Fowler,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract a  few  passages,  remarking,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
political  opinions  of  any  individual  included 
in  our  sketches. 

*'  Of  the  distinguished  dtixens  of  Arkansas, 
none  occupy  a  more  enviable  position  thaa 
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JAmlom  FowUr,  of  Lkde  Eock.  Bom  in 
liadiaoQ  coonty,  Kentackr,  he  emigrated  at 
en  earl^  period  in  his  Ufe  to  Rutherford 
county,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  were  he 
was  reared  and  edacated,  and  where  he 
•tndied  law.  In  the  year  1829,  he  removed 
to  this  state,  settled  at  Litde  Book,  and  has 
ever  since  resided  there.  He  found  him- 
tell,  on  reaching  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  then  territory,  sarroonded  by  men  of  ta- 
lents and  energy,  for  of  snch  the  principal 
towns  of  all  new  territories  consist  He  was 
a  stranger — no  friends  in  power  to  advance 
him — no  wealth  with  which  to  buy  favor — 
too  honest  to  attach  himself  to  the  dominant 
party,  to  be  lifted  as  many  before  him,  and 
since  have  been,  b^  its  aid  into  high  places ; 
lie  was  left  with  his  own  talents  and  his  own 
exerti<ms  to  make  his  way.  Applying  him- 
self closely  to  his  profession,  it  was  not  lone 
before  his  talents,  nis  worth  and  weight  of 
character  brought  him  into  notice.  He  in 
time  became  associated  with  that  most  gifl- 
ed  and  elegant  gentleman,  the  late  Robert 
Ciittenden,  youngest  brother  of  the  present 
Attorney  Gkneraf  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  had  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

The  talents  of  Fowler  were  called  into  re- 
quisition by  his  political  friends,  and  he  was 
again  and  again  their  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lature in  Pulasld.  Seldom  beaten,  always 
outruaning  the  party  strength,  he  was  one 
of  the  three  members  of  the  convention 
elected  from  that  county  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion in  1836  for  the  State  of  Arkansas.  The 
journals  of  that  body  show  the  important 
and  prominent  fisure  be  cut  in  it.  He  has 
been  ORanimoosTy  nominated  by  the  whig 


party,  both  for  the  office  of  governor  and  for 
a  seat  in  Congress. 

In  1841.  General  Harrison,  unsolicited  on 
the  part  of  Colonel  Fowler,  made  him  Uni- 
ted States  District  Attorney  for  Arkansas. 
In  1849,  General  Taylor  tendered  him  the 
same  office,  which  he  now  holds. 

Absalom  Fowler  is  truly  a  self  made  man ; 
— bold  and  determined  in  every  thing  he  un- 
dertakes— with  an  energy  that  never  flags, 
and  an  industry  that  never  tires,  it  is  aston- 
ishing what  an  amount  of  physical  and  men- 
tal labor  he  performs.  There  is  perhaps 
about  him  less  of  the  suavitor  in  modo,  than 
the /br^i/w  in  re,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  many 
and'^fierce  party  struggles  through  which  he 
has  passed.  As  a  lawyer,  there  is  but  one 
opinion  of  him  in  all  Arkansas,  and  that  is, 
that  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession. A  true  student,  he  always  has  his 
cases  prepared ;  and  his  system  and  method 
enables  him  to  perform  as  much  work  as  two 
ordinary  men.  He  is  not  what  might  be 
termed  an  eloquent  orator,  though  an  able 
and  always  an  interesting  speaker. 

Upon  the  great  ouestions  of  the  day,  he  is 
for  tne  Union  and  tor  the  South.  He  thinks 
the  safety  of  the  South  would  be  best  pro- 
moted b^  her  building  up  a  system  of  rail- 
roads within  herself— by  fostering  and  en- 
courafling  manufactures  at  home — making 
ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of 
the  North ;  but  at  the  same  time  cultivating 
good  feelings  with  our  brethren  there,  re- 
specting them  as  a  p<irtion  of  a  common 
family,  and  doing  nothing  unnecessarily  to 
wound  their  feelings." 
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1.— NOTES  OP  A  BUMMER  TOUR. 


MiftSlSSirPI — HOLLT  SPRINGS,  OXFORD, 
ORKNJLDJL,  LEXINGTON,  CARXOLLTON,  AR- 
TESIAN SrRINOS,  CANTON,  JACKSON, 
VICKSBURO  ;  TXRNESSBE  —  MEMPHIS, 
SOMMERVILLE,  JACKSON,  COLUMBIA, 
NASHVILLE,  ETC. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Review,  we 
speak  of  a  visit  to  Red  River,  and  promised 
to  continue  our  sketches  of  travel  during  the 
summer,  having  undertaken  a  tour  through 
Che  Southwest  at  the  instance  of  the  Con 
vention,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
people  upon  raO-road  improvemenU,  and  of 
bringing  about,  if  possible,  a  concentration 
4»f  eflbrt  among  them. 

The  first  point  in  the  tour  is  Memphis. 


No  one  can  visit  this  thriving  and  growing 
city  without  exhibiting  some  evidences  of 
surprise.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  wilder- 
ness, remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  high 
and  commanding  blufl*s ;  but  already  beau- 
tiful streets,  splendid  stores  and  dwellings, 
luxurious  society,  and  crowded  population, 
attract  attention  on  every  hand.  Six  years 
have  passed  since  first  we  landed  under  its 
heights  from  the  steamer  which  bore  the 
glorious  man  who  presided  over  the  great 
Convention  then  about  to  be  held.  Mem- 
phis was  almost  a  quagmire,  with  unpaved 
and  almost  unopened  streets,  with  honses 
few  and  far  between,  and  with  a  very  small, 
but  a  very  bustling  population.  In  this 
period  what  changes  have  come  over  the 
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spirit  of  her  dream — what  enterprise  she 
has  shown — what  glorious  visions  of  the  fa* 
tare  have  loomed  up  before  her,  and  what 
high  and  flattering  results  have  been 
achieved !  Her  population  has  more  than 
doubled— her  trade  has  extended  wider 
and  wider,  and  even  manu&ctures  have 
Stepped  in  to  complete  the  picture.  She 
has  already  a  cotton  mill,  extensive  founde- 
ries,  and  during  the  last  year  has  been  ac- 
tively employed  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
boats. Memphis  was  ever  a  favorite  point 
with  us,  and  we  have  had  so  much  to  say  of 
it  in  our  pages,  that  any  more  can  scarcely 
be  necessary.  It  associates  itself  with  our 
earlie4)t  recollections  of  the  \Vest.  Its  Con- 
vention determined  our  first  visit  across  the 
mountains,  where  we  have  ever  since  made 
a  home,  and  where  we  would  otherwise, 
perhaps,  have  never  been.  We  have  form- 
ed such  warm  and  lasting  friendships  among 
its  citizens,  and  partaken  so  often  of  their 
hospitalities  and  their  honors,  that  the  heart 
would  be  cold  indeed  not  to  respond.  Her 
glorious  **  ambition"  always  commends  her 
to  us.  Let  Memphis  prosper — ^let  her  open 
the  country  far  and  near  to  enterprise  and 
wealth — ^let  her  arts  and  her  manufactures, 
and  her  population,  and  her  society,  and  her 
virtues,  all  go  on  increasing  and  developing 
themselves,  until  she  shall  be  a  "queen 
city"  in  all  the  West,  or  in  a  word,  in  every 
respect  but  our  sluggard  spirit,  not  an  "  up- 
per" only,  but  a  very  New-Orleans  itself. 

From  Memphis  take  Uie  stage  for  Holly 
Springs,  Miss. ;  but  arrive  too  late  to  keep 
an  appointment  to  speak  upou  the  rail-road. 
This  we  regret,  and  as  other  appointments 
must  be  kept,  it  leaves  but  a  few  hours  to 
be  spent  in  the  village.  Holly  Springs  w 
one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Mississippi — is 
of  recent  origin,  but  has  a  large  and  most 
intelligent  and  select  population. 

At  Oxford,  join  CoL  Walter  of  Holly 
Springs,  with  whom  we  have  made  some 
appointments  through  Mississippi.  His 
speech  here  b  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
one,  as  indeed  are  all  that  he  delivers 
through  the  route.  It  leaves  little  for  us  to 
say,  which  we  do  deprecatingly,  being  re- 
solved not  to  make  a  long  and  a  set  speech 
until  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
so.  Strong  expressions  of  favor  are  given 
for  the  road  from  here  to  New-Orieans,  and 


a  delegation  of  practical  citixens  is  appoint- 
ed to  the  Convention  in  January.  The  same 
is  done  at  every  other  point  that  we  visit  in 
Mississippi.  The  University  of  the  State 
being  located  here,  adds  interest  to  the 
place.  It  is  vacation,  and  only  a  single  Pro- 
fessor is  present.  Dr.  MiUington,  who  re- 
ceives OS  with  great  courtesy,  exhibits  Ae 
grounds  and  the  buildings,  and  communi- 
cates a  thousand  interesting  facts.  The 
Doctor  was  many  years  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  William  and  Mary's,  VirginU; 
previously  chief  of  large  mining  operations 
in  Mexico,  and  still  eariier  a  aavan  associated 
with  Brougham  and  others  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  o(  Britain  and  France,  and 
a  co-laborer  in  some  of  their  learned  and 
scientific  encyclopaedias.  The  University 
is  presided  over  by  Judge  Longstreel.  an 
able  and  talented  gentleman,  who  eariy  im- 
mortalized himself  in  the  "  Georgia  Scenes.** 
There  were  134  students  last  year,  ^nd 
new  boildmgs  are  being  put  up  to  accom- 
modate «00.  All  the  buildings  are  on'# 
magnificent  scale.  There  is  a  good  chemi- 
cal apparatus,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  splendid 
library.  One  free  student  is  admitted  from 
each  senatorial  district 

Our  route  hence  to  Jackson  is  in  an  open 
buggy,  and  nothing  can  be  amceived  more 
disagreeable  than  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  impenetrable  clouds  of  dnat, 
unless  it  be  the  crossing  of  the  Great  Sahara. 
But  what  is  worse  than  all,  at  almost  every 
Inn  we  are  entertained  with  feather  beds, 
which  are  peculiariy  delightful,  as  we  may 
well  imagine,  with  the  thermometer  boiling 
hot!  The  remedy  is,  however,  simple,  where 
there  is  a  good  floor.  A  ride  of  thirty  mOes 
on  a  rough  road  paves  the  way  for  sleep,  as 
ihe  Spartan  field-work  did  for  "black 
broth."  One  consolation  we  find  in  the  ab- 
sence of  mosquitoes — though  another  less 
noisy,  yet  equally  sleepless  ofifspring  of  the 
darkness,  contrives  to  make  **  night  hide- 
ous" enough  with  its  orgies. 

Our  stay  at  Lexington,  Coffeemlh,  Otr- 
rolltojif  Black  Hawk,  Grenada^  etc.,  is  ne- 
cessarily short,  and  admits  of  but  few  notes. 
We  meet  with  intelligent  and  hospitable 
planters  and  citizens,  who  manifest  great 
interest  in  our  mission. 

Go  to  the  Artesian  Springs,  twenty-two 
miles  from  Canton,  now  under  charge  of 
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John  Thatcher,  well  known  aa  one  of  the 
bettcaterera  of  good  things  in  all  hoteldom. 
These  admirable  springs  desenre  far  more 
encouragement  than  ihey  receive.  They 
are  strongly  chalybeate,  ur  rather  carbona- 
ted chalybeate,  and  have  great  medicinal 
rirtnes.  The  grounds  are  spacious,  though 
not  yet  well  improved.  The  buildings  are 
on  a  splendid  scale,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating five  hundred  persons — to  say 
nothing  of  the  rented  cottages.  Ball-room, 
bilHard  and  tenpin  alleys,  stables,  and  every- 
thing of  that  sort,  are  on  a  liberal  scale — also 
the  bar-room.  During  a  stay  here  of  seve- 
ral days,  we  meet  with  some  of  the  best  and 
the  brightest  specimens  of  Misaisaippians, 
meaning  both  sexes,  and  meet  with  nothing 
to  mar  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  Were 
these  springs  connected  with  the  river  or 
with  New-Orleans  by  rail-road,  they  would 
be  the  most  crowded  in  the  country. 

Canton  is  an  old  and  beautiful  town,  and 
is  about  to  regain  all  that  she  has  lost  in  pros- 
^perity.  The  engineers  are  in  the  field  for 
a  rail-road  to  Jackson,  about  twenty-five 
miles,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  required 
stock  is  taken.  This  will  be  a  very  import- 
ant link  in  the  chain  of  our  rail-road  com- 
munications. 

Intend  to  speak  at  Jackson,  but  do  not, 
thinking  it  better  to  postpone  the  matter  un- 
til the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  when  we 
hope  again  to  visit  the  place.  The  truth  is, 
politics  are  a  little  too  high  just  now  to  get 
much  attention  upon  rail-roads.  The  people 
are  deeply  aroused  and  excited.  On  the 
wings  of  the  lightning  come  heraldings  of 
the  result — '*  Tishmingo  1500  majority !" 
"Tippah  so  many!"  "Lafayette  so  many," 
etc.,  all  night  long,  and  before  we  have  turned 
cleverly  over  in  the  morning.  The  next  day 
there  are  long  faces  and  broad  faces ;  and 
those  who  hate  it  worst  seem,  of  all  fellows 
in  the  world,  those  of  the  most  infinite  jest.'* 
To  be  sure,  the  country  is  "  lost,"  but  what 
is  die  use  of  making  ugly  mouths  about  it  T 
The  thing  to  be  done  now  is  to  save  ones- 
self,  the  last  recourse  of  patriotism — for 

**  He  that  is  valiant  and  dares  fight. 
Though  drubbed,  can  lose  no  honor  by  't" 

To  do  the  Mississippians  justice,  they  are 
brave  and  gallant  warriors  in  the  political 
arena,  loving  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel, 
and  knowing  all  the  stem  joys  of  encoun- 


tering them^  and  of  making  fettivitiea,  and 
shaking  cordial  bands  in  the  intervals  of 
the  fight.  Theirs  the  Trqjan  and  Greek 
struggles,— 


" the  most  despitefnl  gentle  greetings. 

The  noblest  hateful  love." 

Jackson  is  one  of  the  most  important  in. 
terior  towns  of  Mississippi,  and  must  gain 
rapidly  in  importance  wiUi  the  construction 
of  the  New-Orleans  road.  The  state  house 
and  executive  mansions  are  costly  and  im- 
posing structures.  The  penitentiary,  on  a 
similar  scale,  is  a  very  hive  of  profitable  in- 
dustry. We  rode  out  with  Col.  Tarpley, 
and  examined  the  new  lunatic  asylum  which 
is  being  constructed  on  a  very  liberal  and 
extensive  plan.  With  the  extension  of  the 
rail-road  to  Brandon,  some  little  of  its  retail 
trade  is  said  to  have  declined ;  though 
this  must  be  temporary.  The  reoeipU  of 
cotton  are  30,000  bales.  Population  3,000, 
having  doubled  in  five  years. 

From  Jackson  visit  the  MiuUtijfpi 
Springt  and  Coopir*$  WeU^  but  the  sea- 
son is  so  far  gone,  find  little  company,  and 
remain  only  a  day  or  two.  We  described 
these  places  very  fuDy  in  the  Review  dur- 
ing last  year.  Spent  a  day  at  dinton,  once 
an  important  town,  but  now  in  decay,  and 
with  few  hopes  of  resurrection.  A  fine 
building  is  here  for  a  college,  which,  we  un- 
derstand, is  soon  to  be  in  operation  again. 

Pass  over  the  rail-road,  about  fifty  miles, 
to  yicksburg.  The  company  is  now  under 
careful  management,  and  works  welL  We 
published  most  of  its  statistics  in  our  last 
number,  being  indebted  for  them  to  our  ex' 
cellent  friend  CoL  Roach.  The  bridge  over 
Big  Block,  which  lately  fell  in,  is  undergo- 
ing repairs,  dec,  and  will  be  soon  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  though,  as  we  cross  over 
it  to-day,  looks  ticklish,  enough,  and  we  na- 
turally shut  our  eyes,  as  ostriches  hide  from 
the  enemy  by  covering  their  heads. 

Spend  a  few  hours  in  Viektburg  among 
some  of  our  rail-road  friends,  who  are  very 
much  excited  on  the  subject  of  extending 
the  Jackson  road  to  the  Alabama  line. 
This,  they  think,  will  bring  increased  pros- 
perity to  Yicksburg,  and  we  agree  with 
them.  It  is  clearly  for  the  interest  of  New- 
Orleans,  too,  that  the  road  shall  be  built, 
and  thatspeedily.  Itwould  be  good  policy  for 
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hm  corpontiop  to  Mibtcribe  «  qmrter  or  « 
half  million  of  dollars  in  aid  of  it. 

After  a  paaeage  of  two  days  arrived  again 
in  Memphis.  Addresa  a  pnblic  meeting  at 
High-down  Hall,  npoo  a  rail-road  system 
for  the  West,  and  npon  the  Memphis  and 
LonisTille  proposed  road.  A  committee  of 
gentlemen  are  sent  out  to  canvass  the  coun- 
try, and  delegates  are  appointed  to  the  New- 
Orleans  Convention.  This  Louisville  road  is 
a  favorite  projeotion  in  Memphis,  and  would 
do  much  to  draw  back  to  iu  natural  chan. 
nels  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  now  running  off  to 
the  North.  We  have  published  several 
papers  on  the  sul^t  The  Memphis  and 
Charleston  road  is  another  great  enterprise, 
soon  to  be  oompleted,  as  the  foods  are  all 
subscribed. 

Go  to  SommervUle  from  here,  passing  a 
short  distance  over  the  plank-road  that 
Memphis  is  extending  in  this  quarter.  The 
village  is  rather  a  stagnant  one,  but  being  in 
the  centre  of  a  wealthy  country,  and  on  the 
route  of  some  of  our  great  rail-roads,  it  may 
yet  be  restored.  Our  stay  is  euUvened  by 
several  incidents.  We  are  at  a  ball  which 
lasts  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
have  glided  into  the  larger  ones,  and  until 
the  finery  of  the  lamps  and  the  chandeUers 
begins  to  alarm  itself  with  the  ideas  of  ap- 
proaching sun-light,  as  elfs  and  fairies  are 
alarmed  by  the  first  shrill  notes  of  chanti- 
cleer. Did  you  ever  see,  reader,  the  belle 
of  the  ball-room  returning  home  after  broad 
morning  light  7  We  have,  and  want  to  see 
it  no  more .  What  a  world  of  romance,  and 
dream-land  and  poesy  are  all  broken  in  upon 
and  rudely  demolished !  Oreat,  indeed,  are 
"  foot  lights,"  and  great  are  the  witcheries 
of  night,  and  the  floating,  swelling,  voluptu- 
ous strains  of  music  which  come  home  upon 
the  heart,  then  like  spirit  voices,  whisper 
i  ng  softly  of  things  that  may  not  be  told 
again,  and  are  only  to  be  dreamed  of  as  we 
dream  of  beautiful  angels,  not  bodiless,  but 
&ir  and  plump  angels,  substituting  coquetish 
fans  for  the  wings  they  have  lost  in  their  as- 
sociations with  the  "sons  of  men,'*  and  frills, 
and  flounces,  and  laces  without  stint  or  mea- 
sure, for  the  fleecy  clouds  in  which  all  the 
angels  we  have  ever  happened  to  see  in  the 
pictures  have  been  invariably  robed!  So 
true  it  is,  with  Byron,  that 


"High* 

Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light." 

Now  this  is  not  to  be  applied  to  Sommer- 
ville,  nor  to  any  particular  *'  angel,"  nor  to 
our  angel,  emphatically — fairer  one  never 
bowed  down  toman  before;  with  her  we 
parted  under  the  snbdued  burnings  of  moon- 
light, and  have  seen  her  not  since,  thoo^ 
seeing  her  often  enough  before,  at  early 
dawn,  or  by  broad  sunshine,  mattering  little 
when,  for  illusion  so  strong  as  oars,  if  iUn- 
sion — defies  all  rude  shocks  and  contnsioaa ; 
even  as  the  poet,  has  it,  that 

^  All  i]i^>edimenti  in  fiuocy's  couiae 
Are  motives  to  more  fiuicy ;" 

or  rather  as  that  other,  and  equally  philo- 
sophical poet  lays  the  rule  down, 


•  to  bid  us  not  to  lov« 


Is  to  forbid  oar  pulse  to  move. 

Our  beard  to  grow,  our  ears  to  stick  op. 

Or  when  we're  in  a  fit  to  hiccop !" 

Make  a  speech  at  Sommerville,  or  rather 
an  apology  for  a  speech.  A  cardinal  error 
in  it  is,  that  there  are  no  references  to  the 
ladies,  who,  in  some  numbers,  honor  us  with 
their  presence.  We  made  a  similar  mistake 
once  in  an  agricultnral  speech,  when  soaae 
friend  kindly  hinted  it  in  time  for  the  condn- 
sion,  which  we  gave  something  like  tbii 
turn  to,  and  should  have  g^ven  a  similar 
turn  to-day,  had  any  considerate  Sommer 
ville  friend  just  twitched  the  skirts  of  our 
coat  at  the  proper  moment    We  then  said, 

**  And  for  all  of  theee  dry  details— these 
speculations  unduly  protracted,  how  shall  I 
make  atonement  to  Uie  fair  daughters  of  the 
state  who  have  honored  me  by  their  pre- 
sence to-day,  as  they  ever  honor  yon  by 
their  smiles.  A  thonwand  times  rather  had  I 
win  their  approbation  than  yours.  My  prede- 
cessors on  tuis  stand,  for  so  their  printed 
speeches  show,  grave  as  some  of  them  were, 
grew  eloquent  and  impassioned  even  on 
their  remote  approaches  to  the  subject  upon 
which  I  see  I  have  rashly  entered.  After 
all,  however,  with  their  flowers  and  their 
fancies,  their  fine-fledged  thoughts,  and 
other  advantages  over  your  speaker  to^iay, 
there  is  some  satisfaction  to  be  derived,  ma- 
licious though  it  be,  in  the  reflection,  that 
it  has  been  all  labor  lost  with  them — an  idle 
effort  to  achieve  what  Shakspeare  coold<aot» 
and  Byron,  in  his  finest  frenzy,  did  not 
dare — 

**  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily." 
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**  To  deseribe  aright  tb«  miwioB,  and  to 
Bhow  the  lofty,  ezmlting  and  mytterioiiB  io- 
flaences  which  God  has  depoted  to  pure, 
tender,  virtuous,  beautiful  womao,  over  the 
deBtinies  of  man,  in  childhood  and  in  vouih, 
in  manhood,  in  sicknefs  and  in  health,  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  in  life  and  in 
death,  no  language  can  be  adequate  to 
this!" 

"  Whether  sunn'd  in  the  tropics  or  chilled 
at  the  pole, 
If  woman  be  there,  there  ishappiDesa  too." 

Spend  a  week  at  Jaekson^  Tennessee,  a 
large  and  thriving  town,  and  one  more  in 
want  of  rail-roads  than  any  in  the  West, 
being  literally  shut  out  from  the  world. 
Bxpeneive  wagoning  from  Meo^his  most 
be  conducted  during  much  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  very  good  college  at  this  point, 
and  it  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Rail-road,  in  which  the  people  feel 
the  deepest  interest,  and  towards  which 
they  have  subscribed  liberally.  When  tlie 
New-Orleans  and  Holly  Springs  road  is 
oontinned  to  the  Ohio,  it  is  very  likely  it 
will  intersect  at  Jackson  with  the  Mobile 
road.  This  wonld  be  the  interest  of  both 
companies.  We  state  it  in  our  speech  and 
furnish  many  statistics.  Judge  Read  pre- 
sides at  the  meeting,  and  Gen.  Hayes  ofiers 
the  resolntions.  The  Hon.  Milton  Brown 
makes  a  few  remarks.  A  large  delegation 
is  appointed  to  the  Convention. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  courtesies  and 
hospitalities  of  Jackson.  What  particularly 
strikes  us  (quite  naturally)  is  the  number  of 
beautiful  women  for  so  small  a  place.  We 
are  at  a  wedding,  and  in  every  room  stars 
twinkle  and  glitter,  and  bum,  and  so  far  as 
our  own  heart  is  concerned,  we  may  add, 
consume.  What  increases  the  interest  is> 
that  there  are  ten  of  these  to  one  of  the 
other  sex.  What  an  argument  this  for 
New-Orleans  in  favor  of  running  her  road 
up  to  the  very  doors  of  Jackson.  Without 
the  women  of  the  West,  we  should,  like  the 
Califomians,  bow  and  scrspe,  and  pay  every 
conceivable  honor  even  to  the  semblance  of 
a  female  bonnet  upon  a  stick !  O,  give  ns 
roads,  by  all  means.  To  be  sure  they  may 
bring  us  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  which  are  considerations  in  their 
way,  but  could  anything  compensato  us  for 
the  absence  of  those  fair  ministers  of  grace 
who  represent  the  West  and  Southwest  in 


owr  wintry  saloons,  and  in  our  public  re- 
sorts, making  New-Orleans  for  a  large  poi^ 
tion  of  the  year  one  glorious  mirror,  in  which 
is  reflected  their  matchless  loveliness  7  Al- 
ready they  listen  to  the  syren  which  would 
Inre  them  to  Mobile  or  to  Charleston.  This 
shall  not  be.  Though  sport  to  them,  it  is 
deatA  to  us.  We  offer,  as  ever,  sovereign- 
ty, rule,  empire,  and  will  go  into  quick  cap- 
tivity at  their  bidding.  Even  their  tyranny 
is  endoridile,  and  marvellously  pleasant. 
Such  beautiful  chains — such  glorious  death. 
One  might  wish  to  '*  paint,"  like  the  Greek 
artist,  its  "dying  groan !"  We  scarcely 
arouse  ourselves  frdto  the  beautiful  dream 
of  their  presence,  when  they  are  gone,  leav- 
ing literally  their  dead  "  to  bury  their  dead,** 
unlike  that  great  general  of  our  day,  who 
won  immortality  by  not  even  "  leaving  his 
wounded,  as  they  do,  behind  him ! "  In  one 
of  the  counties  of  Alabama,  the  ladies  alone 
are  said  to  have  subscribed  #30,000  to  the 
Charleston  rail-road.  They  were  right  in 
the  act,  but  wrong  in  the  direction.  Let 
them  come  to  New- Orleans.  These  rail- 
roads will  enable  them,  as  it  were,  in  the 
morning  to  adorn  their  fire-sideb,  and  in  the 
evening  to  dazsle  with  the  blaze  of  bcao^ 
the  saloons  of  the  St.  Charles,  or  the  boxea 
of  the  opera  house.  The  fashions,  too,  will 
be  fresh  to  them — ^for  how  can  they  say  now 
that  such  a  proverbially  fickle  goddess  will 
not  have  assumed  a  dozen  Protean  shapes 
before  slow-motioned  steamboats,  on  crooked 
and  shallow  rivers,  and  mud-locked  wag- 
ons can  report  her  doings !  Let  them  come 
here. 

Pass  over  a  beautiful  turnpike  on  part  of 
our  way  to  Colwmbioj  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  countries  the  heart  of 
mah  could  covet.  What  is  called  the  "  Polk 
settlement,"  is  an  hour's  ride  from  Colum- 
bia, and  is  almost  a  village  of  beautiful 
houses  and  grounds.  We  attend  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  a  better  building  than  the  one 
we  had  until  latoly  in  New-Orleans,  and 
hear  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cressy, 
who  has  in  charge  a  Female  Institute  of 
some  fifty  students,  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
Here  lives  Gen,  Pillow,  whose  reputadon 
as  a  gentleman,  a  roan  of  honor,  of  chivalrous 
bravery   and  public   spirit,  is  deservedly 

;h.     He  is  a  lawyer  of  acknowledged 
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abUitiea,  and  has  amassed  a  large  fortane, 
and  tkougb  comparatively  a  young  man,  bas 
a  family  of  abont  ten  children.  Gen.  Pillow 
is  at  tbe  head  of  a  company  for  the  improve- 
menlof  the  celebrated  "Duck  Riyer,"- but 
the  enterprise  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
popalar  one  in  this  rail-road  age.  The  G^ne 
ral  himself  presides  and  speaks  at  a  mee^ 
ing  in  Columbia,  which  we  address,  and 
pledges  himself  unconditionally  to  the  rail- 
road from  Nashville  to  a  point  of  constant 
navigation  on  the  Tennessee  river,  where 
it  is  supposed  that  the  New-Orleans  and 
the  Mobile  roads  may  strike. 

Columbia  is  located  in  a  beautiful  spot, 
but  the  town  is  badly  laid  out.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  one  of  great  wealth  and  intelligence 
and  fashion.  Here  was  the  residence  of 
tbe  late  President  Folk,  and  the  house  is 
still  tenanted  by  his  mother.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  NashvUle  to  a  beautiful 
structure,  in  front  of  which,  on  a  grass  plot, 
and  under  a  towering  monument,  reposes 
his  mortal  remains.  His  widow  continues 
to  occupy  the  residence.  The  "Maury 
Female  Academy"  at  Columbia  is  a  splen- 
did structure,  with  beautiful  grounds. 

We  remam  ten  days  in  NaskvWe,  find- 
ing the  legislature  in  session,  and  most  of 
the  congregated  wisdom  of  the  state.  The 
body  is  whig,  and  so  is  the  new  Qovemon 
who  is  an  excellent  gentleman,  distinguish- 
ed by  services  in  the  Mexican  war.  Much 
interest  is  manifested  from  the  fact  that  one 
and  perhaps  two  Uoited  Sutes  Senators  are 
to  be  elected,  and  a  comprehensive  system 
of  internal  improvements  are  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  states  endorsing  tbe  bonds  of 
the  companies,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  or 
one-half  of  the  capital.  Many  are  in  favor 
of  granting  this  aid  indiseriminately  to  aU 
roads  to  whatever  amount  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  though  others  would  designate  a  cer- 
tain great  system  of  works,  and  confine  the 
state  aid  only  to  them.  This  is  the  propo- 
sition of  V.  K.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  the  able 
and  enterprising  President  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Company,  who  is  a  man  of  large  in- 
fluence. His  letter  to  us,  in  which  he  fully 
explains  his  system,  will  be  published  in 
this  number.  In  our  speech  at  Nashville, 
which  is  a  very  full  one,  in  the  Legislative 
Halls,  and  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses 


and  many  cifcizena,  we  take  wider  groond 
than  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  advocate  a  system 
of  state  aid  indiscriminately,  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  present  conditioa  and  wants 
of  the  Southwestern  sutes.  A  copy  of  Aia 
speech  is  requested  for  publication  wheu 
we  can  write  it  out  firom  our  notes.  This 
we  shall  perhaps  do;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
extract  a  report  of  it  that  appeared  in  the 
NcuhviUs  AmerieoH  die  day  aOer.  The 
report  is  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Fifty 
delegates  were  appointed  to  the  New-Oi^ 
leans  Convention. 


*'  Mr.  De  Bow  began  by  complimenting 
Tennessee  for  the  liberal  aid  which  she  had 
aflbrded  to  her  turnpikes,  and  for  the  pubKc 
spirit  he  knew  to  be  existins  now  in  her 
midst  in  the  matter  of  rail-roads.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  Tennessee  to  lead  and  di- 
rect public  attenuon  in  the  Southwest  in  re- 
gard to  internal  improvements,  in  which  we 
were  wofully  deficient,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
the  states  were  upon  ner  legislature,  now 
in  session,  and  which  he  was  proud  to  have 
the  honor  of  addressing. 

"  The  sute  should  pursue  a  broad  and  a 
liberal  coarse,  and  he  pledged  bis  word 
that,  in  the  event,  the  other  Southwestern 
states  would  unite  upon  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar platform.    All  of  their  works  run  into 
each  other,  and  neither  can  be  complete  in 
itself.    The  best  course  would  be  to  endorse 
tbe  bonds  of  tiie  companies  to  the  extent  of 
the  iron  and  the  works,  which  would  give 
them  negotiability,  and   then  require   the 
companies  to  keep  down  the  interest  on 
their  bonds,  which  they  could  readily  do, 
being  in  amount  only  one-third  or  one-half 
of  their  capital.    Failing  in  this,  the  state 
would  close  its  mortgage  upon  the  roads, 
and  sell  it  out  to  save  herself.     It  is  a  safe 
principle  which  could  work  no  mischieC 
but  much  good,  as  it  was  impossible,  as  all  ex- 
perience tnrough  tbe  country  shows,  to  con- 
struct rail-roads  independently  of  state  aid. 
"  He  then  passed  iu  review  the  condidon 
of  the  South  at  this  time,  and  her  degrading 
vassalage  in  every  department  of  industry. 
Her  manufactures  and  her  commerce  all 
come  from  the  North.    He  estimated  the 
profits  of  the  North  out  of  the  South  at  fully 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
If  we  would  diversify  our  industry,  and 
building  rail-roads  are  the  first  means  of 
doing  it,  the  South  would  be  a  very  garden 
of  the  Hesperides.    WTiat  ships  and  navies 
she  would  have  !  What  dense  metropolitan 
and  magnificent  cities !  What  manufecuiring 
establishments,  making  every  hiU  and  val- 
ley  vocal  with  the   whirl  of  machinery ! 
What  rail-roads,  radiating  to  every  village 
and  town,  like  arteries  from  the  human 
heart!  What  mineral  resources  developed ! 
What  watering-places,  crowded  with  wealth 
and  fashion  and  beauty !  What  schools  and 
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colleges,  in  which  oar  vonng  men  should 
bereared  to  fidelity  to  their  native  Sonth ! 
What  dense  popalation !  What  wealth  and 
what  power  1  Yet  we  were  now  poor  and 
scattered,  and  in  the  isolation  and  depend- 
ence of  oar  position,  afraid  almost  ot  our 
very  shadows  upon  the  wall. 
^  "  He  then  referred  to  his  own  position 
m  regard  to  the  South,  and  acknowledged 
we  high  paroose  of  makhoff  her  iiidrntriaily 
free  and  independent  He  believed  that 
aU  parties  at  the  South  wonld  unite  upon 
this  platform,  and  in  the  $»pturate  state  ac- 
tion of  loom,  spindle,  and  locomotive ;  and 
in  the  event  any  other  state  action  should 
be  forced  upon  us,  this  would  prepare  ns 
for  it.  He  was  'fire-eater*  to  this  extent, 
and  *if  that  be  treason— make  the  most 
of  it.* 

'*  New-Orleans  and  Tennessee  were 
nearly  and  intimately  connected,  and  were 
determined  that  relation  should  be  sustain- 
ed. New  Orleans  would  not  stond  idly  by 
and  see  Tennessee  go  off  to  Mobile  and  to 
Charleston.  She  had  been  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  action,  and  would  rely  no 
longer  upon  her  nataral  resources.  All 
her  glorious  hopes  from  these  natural  re- 
sources were  overthrown.  The  North  had  I 
reversed  the  great  laws  of  nature  in  making 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  tribu- 
taries, practically  and  commercially  more 
at  New- York  and  Boston  than  at  New-Or- 
leans.  New-Orleans  being  baffled  and  de- 
ceived by  the  hollow  promises  of  the  fates, 
might  well  exclaim  with  Macbeth — 

"Accursed  be  the  fiends 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear. 
But  break  it  to  the  hope." 

"  The  example  of  Mobile  has  done  as 
much  as  any  thing  else  in  waking  up  New- 
Orleans,  She  was  now  prepared  for  ac- 
tion, and  would  reclaim  her  fugitive  trade, 
and  retain  what  was  about  to  go  off. 

"  The  great  Convention  which  was  to  be 
held  in  New-Orleans  in  January  next, 
would  be  densely  crowded  with  me  most 
enlightened  and  best  rnen  in  the  country, 
and  the  result  would  tell  greaUy  on  South- 
western  improvement.  Tennessee  was  in- 
vited to  that  Convention.  The  public  works 
of  New-Orleans  strike  for  Tennessee,  and 
would  pass  through  her  to  the  Ohio  and 
the  Virginia  improvements. 

"  He  then  went  into  some  calculations  to 
show  the  rail-road  relation  between  the 
North  and  South,  and  could  find  no  suffi- 
cient cause  for  Southern  inferiority.  The 
South  had  more  transportable  wealth,  as 
the  exports  of  the  country  showed — the  peo- 
ple of  the  ^outh  were  as  much  addicted  to 
travel  as  those  of  the  North,  and  more.  , 
Denseness  of  population  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  improvemenu  of  the  North,  which 
amounted  to  this,  that  she  had  in  proportion 
to  population  three  miles  of  rail-road  to  our 
one,  and   had    expended  in  proportion  to 


territory  thir^  to  forty  times  as  much  upon 
rail-roads  as  we  had. 

'*  BAil-roads  were  a  great  means  of  nnit- 
ing  the  South,  in  the  event  of  any  futnre 

f>ressing  danger  to  her  institutions.  He 
eared  these  as  much  from  foreign  powers 
as  from  the  North.  If  the  South  wonld  do  / 
her  du^,  all  would  be  safe.  Slavery  and 
slave  institutions  could  maintain  them- 
selves ;  thev  had  done  so  in  the  most  glo- 
rious period  of  ancient  history.  The  South* 
em  slave  states  of  Greece  and  Bxrme  had 
given  to  the  world  all  the  civilization,  ai(8, 
literature,  laws,  and  government,  which  anti- 
quity offered. 

"Mr.  De  Bow  concluded  with  many 
valuable  and  interesting  statistics,  showing 
the  progress  of  rail-roads  in  our  own  and 
other  countries.  He  said  that  the  length  of 
all  the  roads  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
belt  this  great  globe — that  in  twenty  yean 
three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
invested  in  them — that  it  was  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  age,  and  the  crowning  triamph 
of  man's  enterprise  and  genius,'  etc.,  etc 

I  Nashville  is  exhibiting  the  most  wonder-  • 
ful  evidences  of  growth.  Though  an  old 
city,  it  has  received  but  a  late  start.  There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  wealth  and  capital 
here,  a  fixed  and  elegant  society,  literary 
taste,  and  no  little  ambition  of  every  sort. 
The  private  residences  are  on  a  splendid 
scale,  and  many  are  in  every  sense  palaces. 
Public  buildings  in  similar  liberality.  No 
place,  perhaps,  except  Charleston,  Sonth 
Carolina,  in  proportion  to  population,  has  so 
many  private  equipages,  and  so  delights  in 
parade.  The  new  State  House,  built  on  a 
commanding  hill,  and  of  native  stone,  is  one 
of  the  most  classic  and  imposing  structures 
in  America.  The  cost  already  is  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  several  hundred  thousand 
more  will  be  required.  The  new  wire 
bridge  across  the  Cumberland  is  a  great 
triumph  of  art,  and  was  built  by  a  company 
at  the  cost  of  $100,000.  Gas  works  have 
been  lately  introduced,  and  water  works.  A 
new  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  a  large  scale,  is 
bein^  bmlt  a  few  miles  firom  town,  but  we 
did  not  see  it.  There  are  five  daily  news- 
papers,— a  medical  college,  &c.  Extensive 
foundries  are  being  constructed,  through  one 
of  which  Mr.  Morgan,  an  old  and  practical 
citizen,  and  a  leading  stockholder,  kindly 
showed  us.  It  is  proposed  to  do  the  finest 
engine  work. 

In  consequence  of  its  exposure  to  inunda- 
tion, and  the  low  position  of  many  parts  of 
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tiie  city  towardfl'  the  banks  of  the  river, 
NaBhville  has  been  greatly  sooorged  by 
cholera,  bat  in  oUier  reepecta  the  general 
health  IB  good 

With  the  new  rail-roads  in  progress, 
should  they  ever  be  completed  to  LoniBville 
on  one  hand,  and  New-Orleans  and  Mobile 
on  the  other ;  to  Knoxrille  and  the  Virginia 
improTements  by  the  way  of  Chattanooga, 
and  to  Memphis  on  the  Mis8i88q)pi,  Nash- 
ville must  become  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  West  In  regard  to  the  Chatta- 
nooga road,  which  will  complete 'the  con- 
nection to  Charleston;  between  forty  and 
fifby  miles  are  actually  completed,  and  the 
work  progresses  about  two  miles  a  week. 
No  rail-road  in  die  country  is  built  more  sub- 
stantially. We  examined  it  in  company 
with  the  courteous  preddent.  The  iron,  the 
wood'work,  and  the  excavations  and  grading 
are  faultless.  The  store-houses,  engine- 
houses  and  ahope  aii|  surpassed  on  no  rail- 
road. North  and  South.  Including  every- 
thing of  works  and  way,  the  average  cost  of 
the  road  will  be  $15,000  per  mile,  which, 
considering  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  country  to  be  traversed,  and  the  im- 
mense tunnelling  to  be  done,  is  an  evidence 
of  great  economy. 

Nashville  has  appropriated  large  sums  in 
the  coustruction  of  Macadamized  turnpikes, 
and  no  city  in  America  can  boast  a  better 
system  of  roads.  From  the  top  of  the  capi. 
tol,  a  view  of  these  roads,  radiating  in  every 
possible  direction,  is  striking.  CoL  Steven- 
son gave  us  a  list  of  them,  embracing  about 
855  miles,  all  in  middle  Tennessee,  and  aid- 
ed by  Nashville  capital.  The  state  has  aUo 
aided  turnpikes  to  the  extent  of  $600,000, 
and  railroads  to  the  extent  of  $1,100,000  up 
to  this  period.  She  loaned  her  bonds  to  the 
£ast  Tennessee  Bx>ad  for  $350,000,  and 
to  the  Chattanooga,  by  endorsement,  for 
$500,000. 

A  complete  sketch  of  the  industry  and 
history  of  Nashville,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Ten- 
nessee, we  much  desire,  and  received  a  pro- 
mise of  aid  from  several  citizens.  Our  wish 
is  to  do  this  state  the  same  justice  that  we 
have  the  others  of  the  South,  though,  at  pre- 
sent, our  material  is  not  quite  ample  enoagh, 
and  we  must  await  for  more.  We  have  a 
thousand  acknowledgments  to  make  to  the 


citizens  of  Nashville  for  thdr  kind  and  on- 
remitting  courtesies  and  attention  daring  iba 
whole  period  of  our  stay  among  them. 

The  only  notes,  and  with  them  we  close, 
that  we  can  now  furnish  of  the  history  of 
Nashville,  are  these :  In  1779,  Capt.  James 
Robertson,  and  a  few  other  hunters,  came 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  French  lick,  en- 
camped, made  a  crop  of  com,  &c.  In  1780, 
CapC  Eains  and  John  Bnchannan  arrived 
with  several  hundred  emigrants.  The  whole 
mustered  500  strong,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  Creeks  and  the  Gherokeoa. 
The  Indians  made  their  hist  attack  in  179S. 
In  1794,  Nashville  was  incorporated  at  a 
place  called  the  Bluff,  adjoining  the  French 
Lick ;  received  its  name  from  Gen.  Nub. 
Population  in  1830  was  5,566  ;  1840.  6,959  » 
1845, 12,693.  We  have  not  seen  the  last 
census,  but  are  told  15,000  or  1B,000  m 
stated  as  the  population.  The  latitude  w 
360  9' ;  longitude,  west  of  London,  86*  49* ; 
from  Washington  9*»  48'.  Elevation  above 
the  sea,  by  barometer,  460  feet 

Finding  now  that  there  is  little  prospect 
of  navigation  on  the  Cumberland  or  ihe 
Ohio,  and  the  season  being  nearly  over 
when  one  may  be  absent  with  propriety 
from  business  in  New-Orleans,  we  farego 
our  intended  visit  to  Louisville— take  tlie 
stage  for  three  days  and  nights  to  Memphift— 
stay  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  embark 
on  the  splendid  passenger  boat,  the  Bulletin, 
Capt.  Church,  and,  in  four  days  more,  are 
safely  landed  on  the  quays  of  the  Crea- 
cent  City,  rejoiced  as  every  citben  is,  after 
even  a  brief  absence,  to  phinge  again  into 
her  vortex  of  pleasure,  and  life,  and  driving, 
stirring,  interminable  business.  Thus  t^ 
panorama  passes ;  the  scenes  shift ;  the  afaft- 
dows  flit ;  the  sands  run  out  of  die  glass. 


2.— TIRGINIA.  MERCANTILE  CORTKKTIOK. 

Wc  have  not  room  in  this  number  to  do 
more  than  notice  the  late  important  Mercan- 
tile Convention  held  at  Eichmood,  Yirgioia, 
and  extract  from  one  of  our  exchanges  an 
abstract  of  the  Report,  which  was  made  by 
one  of  its  committees — an  able  document — 
and  one  we  btend  |to  publish  entire  in  oar 
Review  next  month. 
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**  Tlie  report  of  tho  committee  appointed 
by  the  Mercantile  Convention  which  recenlly 
met  in  Richmond,  is  pnbliAhed  in  the  papers 
•f  that  city,  the  object  being  to  show  the  abili- 
ty of  Virginia  to  maintain  a  direct  trade  by 
steamboat  with  Europe  and  Soath  America. 

*'  The  report  gives  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics. The  tr^e  on  the  James  Biver  and 
Kanawha  Canal  for  the  last  year  reached  it\ 
value  an  agerente  of  $6,135,665  from  the 
interior,  «aa  of  $7,727,9S4  of  merchandise 
and  goods  carried  into  the  interior.  The 
business  of  the  Central  Rail-road  has  dou- 
bled within  the  year.  The  inspections  of 
Virginia  tobacco  amount  to  50.000  ho^ 
heads,  of  which  the  larger  portion  is  ship- 
ped to  Europe,  whilst  the  remainder,  with  a 
large  amount  not  inspected,  is  manufactured 
in  the  state  for  consumption  at 'home  and 
abroad. 

"The  tonn^e  employed  in  the  direct 
ibreign  trade  between  Europe  and  the  waters 
of  James  River,  amounts  to  nearly  30,000 
tons. 

'*  There  are  now  completed  in  Viinnia  565 
miles  of  rail-road,  and  458  miles  of  canals, 
and  there  are  in  course  of  construction  890 
miles  of  rail-road,  and  220  miles  of  plank- 
road.  The  appropriations  for  those  works 
are  already  made,  and  the  monejr  has  been 
almost  entirely  raised  at  home  without  the 
necessi^  of  incurring  a  foreign  debt." 


3.— 0X0RG1A  AORICVLTORAL  FAIR. 

Thi  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  im- 
portant Southern  Fair  are  too  late  for  a 
place  the  present  month,  but  shall  occupy  a 
prominent  one  in  our  next.  The  Augusta 
Chronicle  speaks  of  it  as  a  magniBcent 
spectacle. 

In  the  stock  department,  the  number  and 
quality  was  indeea  fine. 

The  pouhry  department  has  never  been 
equaled  in  the  South,  and  probably  never 
surpassed  in  the  North.  In  the  opinion  of 
several  gentlemen  who  had  frequently  at- 
tended northern  fairs,  they  had  never  seen 
it  eoualed. 

The  exhibition  of  machinery  was  indeed 
fine,  particularly  engines.  There  were  three 
fine  engines  on  the  ground;  one  of  them 
from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  made  bv  Qin- 
drat  k  Co-,  of  high  and  beautiful  finish. 

The  ladies'  department  attracted  the  most 
attention,  and  called  forth  the  highest  enco- 
miums. It  was  fur  superior  to  anvuiine  of  the 
kind  ever  exhibited  in  the  Soutn,  and  could 
not  be  excelled  anywhere. 

Many  inventions  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments were  exhibited,  going  to  show  that  the 
people  ore  smdvioR  out  the  process  of  how 
to  ''  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before." 

The  concourse  in  attendance  was  made  up 
of  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  Geor^^ia,  Flori- 
da, Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 


and  variously  estimated  at  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand. 

The  receipts  at  the  gate  had  reached  over 
$3,000,  at  twenty-five  cents  admittance,  and 
Uie  committee  expected  over  $9,000  more 
from  members  of  the  associadon  and  addi* 
tional  visitors. 

The  grounds  were  well  chosen  and  admi> 
rably  arranj^d. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  conducted  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  and  every  one 
seemed  to  oe  highly  delighted. 


4.~S0VTBKRN  planters'  CORyXNTlON  AT 
MACON,  OEOROIA. 

In  our  next  we  shall  publish  a  full  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention 
as  well  as  of  the  Great  Agricultural  and 
Manufacturing  Fair  at  Charleston.  We 
can  only  now  publish  the  following  resoln- 
dons  in  regard  to  Southern  direct  trade  with 
Europe,  which  were  unanimously  adopted 
at  Macon.  The  Convention  was  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Montgomery  next  May,  at  which 
time  we  hope  to  be  able  to  attend,  having 
been  disappointed  the  present  session : 

lUtolvedf  That  diis  Convention  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  direct  intercourse 
with  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  the  "direct 
export"  of  the  varied  products  of  the  South, 
and  the  "direct  import"  to  our  southern 
ports  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
Europe  consumed  in  the  South. 

Reholvedy  That  this  Convention  recognise 
and  feel  the  importance  of  a  direct  trade  in 
all  its  branches,  as  a  necessary  principle  that 
must  enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  aay 
plan  which  this  Convention  in  its  wisdom 
may  now  or  hereafler  adopt,  as  commerce 
must  be  its  basis,  and  "direct  trade"  the 
proper  medium  through  which  it  should 
pass,  for  the  remedy  of  our  evils  is  not  com- 
plete so  long  as  our  imports  come  through 
and  are  controlled  by  the  North  and  Eng- 
land. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  recom- 
mend to  the  planters  of  the  South  immediate 
action  on  this  subject,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
briuffin^  about  and  sustaining  co-operation 
in  relation  to  the  future  action  of  this  body. 
Resolvedt  That  we  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  extending  our  markets,  and  creating 
cumpetition;  and  recommend  to  the  planters 
the  proposition  of  the  merchants  in  Amster- 
dam, in  Holland,  for  opening  direct  trade 
with  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  generally,  and  that  '*  direct 
trade"  houses  now  formed,  for  this  laudable 
purpose,  in  our  southern  ports,  should  be 
sustained,  and  solicit  for  them  their  support 
and  approval. 

Kesolvedy  That  this  Convention  approve  of 
the  proposition,  that  immediate  action  should 
follow  the  deliberations  of  this  Conveniioo, 
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hy  shipping  a  portion  of  their  crops,  say^  one- 
tenth,  or  one-twentieth,  or  any  amonnt,  more 
or  less,  as  is  conyenient,  for  the  purpose  of 
forminff  a  conunerdal  basis,  to  be  extended 
or  modiiied  heieafier,  as  may  best  estab- 
lish the  commercial  independence  of  the 
Soatb. 

Resolved^  That  this  Conyention  recom- 
mend the  instant  employment  of  the  means 
now  withb  our  power,  of  every  kind,  for  the 
promotion  of  soathem  interests — the  plan^ 
mff,  manafactaring,  and  commerciaL 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Georgia,  offered  a  reso- 
lution, which  being  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows, was  then  rejected : 

Rciolved,  That  a  committee  of  fiye  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  arrange  the  basis 
of  a  direct  trade  of  planters,  merchants  and 
others,  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  com- 
mittee report  at  their  earliest  conyenience.j 


5-— ALOIBMON    8TD5IT. 

SmgfuUd  hp  a  It*  artitU  in  UU  J)tm»er«tie  Etn$m, 

BT  ROBIBT  JOSSXLTir. 

His  head  was  on  the  block.     Beside  him 
stood 
The  execationer,'with  sturdy  arm, 
And  ffleaming  axe,  uplifted  for  his  blood, 
And  yet  he  struck  not }  for  there  seemed  a 
charm 
In  Sydney's  noble  aspect    He  had  shed 
The  blood  of  hundreds  without  care  or 
pain. 
But  now  his  cold  heart  softened,  as  he  said, 
In  kindly  accents,  "  will  you  rise  again  V 
'*  Not  tiU  tne  glorious  resurrerdon  mom,'' 
Replied  the  mar^  patriot,—*^  strike  on !" 

And  tiius  the  hero  perished,  holding  siHl 

The  sacred  truths  of  freedom ;  in  despite 
Of  dazzling  Courts  and  Cromwell's  iron  will. 

Asserting,  battling,  dyinefor  the  right! 
Best  specimen  of  Ensland  s  great  and  good, 

His  bones  are  mouldering  with  their  native 
earth; 
Not  so  the  dauntless  spirit,  which  withstood 

Tempting  and  terror, — it  has  given  birth 
To  empires,  lofty  thoughts  and  deeds  sublime, 
The  praise,  the  pride  and  glory  of  all  time ! 

"Strike  on,"  ye  tyrants,  whether  East  or 
West, 
In  Hungary's  plains  or  Cuba's  flowery 
isle, 
ByHeaven's  mysterious  will,  it  may  be  best 
That  ye  and  yours  should  triumph  yet 
awhile ; 
But  vengeance  is  the  Almighty's,  He  will 
pay 
The  utmost  farthing  of  the  ^ry  debt, 
And,  though  He  tarry  tiU  the  judgment-day, 

Eternal  justice  shul  be  rendered  yet. 
"Strike  on," — ^your thrones  are  tottering  to 

their  fall, 
God's  hand  is  writing  on  the  palace-wall ! 


6. — COLOHLAX  C17RItB>CT  OF  TIKQIinA. 

Memphis,  Tenn^  Oct.  20, 1851. 

J.  D.  B.  Ds  Bow,  Esq.— Seeing  it  stated  in 
an  article,  published  in  the  August  number 
of  your  Review,  on  Banking,  &c.,  in  the  U. 
States,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  State 
of  Virginia  ever  issued  any  paper  money 
prior  to  the  Revdutionary  War,  and  deem- 
ug  this  a  mistake,  made  also  by  Mr.  Goo^ 
in  his  History  of  Banks,  &c,  pnblisbed  m 
1833: 

By  reference  to  the  Acts  of  Assembly  of 
Vireinia,  passed  as  early  as  1756  or  1757,  up 
to  me  Revolution,  and  the  notes  issued  in 
pursuance  thereof,  it  will  cleariy  appear  that 
Virginia  had  a  paper  currency  pnor  to  the 
war.  I  herein  uclose  you  tliree  or  four  of 
the  notes  issued  under  those  acts,  and  which 
formed  the  paper  currency  of  Virginia  dor- 
VD£  that  period,  many  of  which  are  now 
held  by  individuals  as  a  memento  of  the 
paper  money  of  Virginia  prior  to  the  Revoln- 
tion.  These  references  and  facts  are  given 
to  enable  you  to  correct  the  error,  if  thOTght 
one  by  you,  or  worth  correcting. 

Yours,  &C.  B. 


7.— THE  I^irSOR  FAIR. 

Mr.  Edward  Riddle  has  written  a  letter 
containing  a  list  of  the  awards  at  the  great 
fair  acconled  to  Americans  ;  among  Uiese 
we  notice  one  for  rice  to  C.  J.  Herriott,  and 
several  for  cotton,  to  wit :  S.  Bond,  Wade 
Hampton,  J.  R.  Jones,  J.  B.  Merriwether, 
Whitmarsh,  Seabrook,  and  J .  Nailor.  Hon- 
orable mention  is  made  of  Maunsel  White 
for  a  specimen  of  sugar.  We  extract  the 
following  from  Mr.  Riddle's  letter.* — 

**  It  is  to  be  rej^tted  that  the  interest  in 
the  Gh^at  Exhibition  did  not  take  an  earlier 
hold  of  pubHc  sentiment  in  our  country.  Of 
what  we  did  send — which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  every  visitor  from  the  United 
States,  was  no  adequate  representation  <^ 
our  industrial  condition — we  stood  second  to 
no  one  of  the  three  and  thirty  nations  as- 
sembled there,  either  in  articles  of  utili^, 
labor-saving  inventions,  or  perfect  machinery. 
What  might  we  not  have  accompEsbed  bad 
every  branch  of  labor,  and  every  variety  of 
interest  over  our  widespread  coun^,  been 
fitly  represented?  The  contributors  from 
every  other  country,  without  a  soUtaxy  ex- 
ception, came  to  the  exhibition  under  gov- 
ernment patronage.  Every  faciH^  for  pre- 
paration had  been  given  them  at  honoie; 
every  stimulus  to  excellence  in  thdr  manu- 
factures which  profit  and  public  honor  and 
rivalry  could  give  had  been  applied ;  every 
expense  for  outfit,  transit,  and  the  most  fit- 
vorable  exhibition  of  their  goods  within  die 
palace,  had  been  paid  from  me  pnbhc  purse ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  most  forward  of  its  exhib- 
itors had  amounted  to  an  absolute  bonus  on 
the  articles  transmitted.    And  yet,  in  the 
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fiu:6  of  these  oddfl,  according  to  the  reports 
erf*  the  jurors  of  awards,  to  the  testimony  of 
English  joomals  for  the  last  six  weeks  of 
tile  exhibition,  and  to  nniyersal  opinion 
every  where  expressed,  there  was  no  diri- 
sion  in  the  foreign  department  of  the  build- 
ing from  which  had  been  taken  for  the  bene- 
6t  of  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe 
BO  much  that  was  norel,  ingenious,  and 
practical  in  its  appHcation  to  the  useful  arts, 
as  from  that  in  which  were  displayed  the 
condibutions  from  the  United  States." 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  the  World's 
Fair,  we  cannot  forbear  the  insertion  of  the 
beautiful  ode  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  which  de- 
serves a  place  amonff  the  choicest  specimens 
of  modem  song.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  a 
lady,  with  request  to  publish  : — 

A  MAT-DAT  ODK. 

But  yesterday  a  naked  sod, 
The  dandies  sneered  from  Rotten-row, 
And  cantered  o'er  it  to  and  fix) ; 
And  see,  'tis  done ! 
As  though  'twere  a  wizard's  rod, 
A  blaziuf  arch  of  lucid  glass 
Leaps,  like  a  fountain,  from  the  grass, 
To  meet  the  sun ! 

A  ouiet  green,  but  few  days  since, 
With  cattle  browsine  in  the  shade, 
Andlo!  long  lines  of  bright  arcade 
In  order  raised ; 
A  palace  as  for  fairy  Prince ; 
A  rare  pavilion,  such  as  man 
Saw  never,  since  mankind  began, 
And  built  and  glazed  I 

A  peaceful  place  it  was,  but  now, 
And  lo  !  within  its  shining  streets, 
A  multitude  of  nations  meet — 
A  countless  throng. 
I  see  beneath  the  crystal  bow, 

And  Gaul  and  German,  Russ  and  Turic, 
Each  with  his  native  handiwork 
And  busy  tongue. 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  love  and  awe, 

To  mark  the  different  gaji>  of  each. 
The  changing  tongue,  the  various  speech 
Together  blent 
A  thrill,  methinlu,  Uke  His  who  saw 
**  All  people  dwelling  n{>on  earth 
«  Praising  our  God  with  solemn  mirth, 
••  And  one  consent." 

High  Sovereign,  in  your  Boyal  state ! 
Captains  and  chiefs  and  councillors. 
Before  the  lofty  palace  doors 
Are  open  set. 
Hush !  ere  yon  pass  the  shining  gate ; 
Hush !  ere  the  heaving  curtain  draws, 
And  let  the  Royal  pageant  pause 
A  moment  yet. 

People  ami  Prince  a  silence  keep  f 
Bow  coronet  and  kingly  crown, 
Helmet andplume  bow  lowly  down ; 
That  while  the  pnrat. 


Before  the  splendid  portal  step, 
While  still  the  wondrous  banquet  stays, 
From  Heaven  supreme  a  blessing  prays 
Upon  the  feast  I 

Then  onwards  let  the  triumph  march ; 
Then  let  the  loud  artillery  roH, 
And  trumpets  ring  and  joy -bells  toll. 
And  pass  the  gate  : 
Pass  underneath  the  shining  arch, 
'Neath  which  the  leafy  euns  are  green  ; 
Ascend  imto  your  throne,  O  dneen. 
And  take  your  state ! 

Behold  her  in  her  roval  place, 
A  gentle  lady  *,  and  the  hand 
That  sways  the  sceptre  of  this  land. 
How  frail  and  weak ! 
Soft  is  the  voice,  and  fair  the  face  ,- 
She  breathes  amen  to  prayer  and  hymn. 
No  wonder  that  her  eyes  are  dim. 
And  pale  her  cheek. 

This  moment  round  her  empire's  shores 
The  winds  of  Austral  winter  sweep. 
And  thousands  He  in  midnight  sleep 
At  rest  to-day. 
O !  awful  is  that  crown  of  yours, 
dueen  of  innumerable  realms. 
Sitting  beneath  the  budding  elms 
Of  Enghsh  May ! 

A  wondrous  sceptre  'tis  to  bear, 
Strange  mvstery  of  God  which  set 
Upon  ner  brow  yon  coronet, — 
The  foremost  crown 
Of  all  the  world  on  one  so  fair ! 
That  chose  her  to  it  from  her  birth. 
And  bade  the  sons  of  all  the  earth 
To  her  bow  down. 

The  representatives  of  man 
Here  from  the  far  Antipodes, 
And  from  the  subject  Indian  seas. 
In  Congress  meet ; 
From  Afric  and  from  Hindostan, 
From  western  continent  and  isle. 
The  envoys  of  her  empire  pile 
Gifts  at  her  feet. 

Our  brethren  cross  the  Atlantic  tides, 
Loading  the  gallant  decks  which  once 
Roared  a  denance  to  our  guns, 
With  peaceful  store. 
Symbol  of  peace,  their  vessel  rides ; 

O'er  English  waves  float  star  and  stripe. 
And  firm  their  friendly  anchors  gripe 
The  father  shore  I 

From  Rhine  to  Danube,  Rhone  and  Seine, 
As  rivers  from  their  sources  gush, 
The  swelling  floods  of  nations  rush, 
And  seaward  pour ; 
From  coast  to  coast  in  fiiendljf  chain. 
With  countless  ships  we  bridge  the  straits. 
And  angry  ocean  separates 
Europe  no  more. 
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From  Miwissipin  Mid  from  Nae— 
From  Baltic,  Gwiges.  Bopthojas, 
In  BngUind's  Ark  aaiembled  thos, 
Are  fitiend  and  guest. 
Look  down  the  migbty  sunKt  aiale, 
And  seethe  BumptuouB  banquet ' 
The  brotheAood  of  nations  met 
Around  the  feast! 


Along  the  dazzling  cotonnade, 
Far  as  the  straining  eye  can  gaze» 
Gleam  cross  and  fountain,  bell  and  vase, 
In  vistas  bright. 

And  statues  fair  of  nymph  and  maid, 
And  steeds  and  pards  and  Amaioosy 
Writhing  and  gnpphng  in  the  bron*©. 

To  deck  tJie  glorious  roof  and  dome, 
To  make  the  aueen  a  canopy. 
The  peaceful  hosts  of  industry 
Their  standards  bear. 
Yon  are  the  works  of  Brahmin  loom, 
On  such  a  web  of  Persian  thread 
The  desert  Arab  bows  his  heed, 
And  cries  his  prayer. 

Look  yonder  where  die  engmes  toil ; 
These  England's  arms  of  conquest  are. 
The  troptos  of  her  bloodless  war, 
Brave  weapons  these. 
Victorious  over  wave  and  sail, 
With  these  she  sails,  she  weaves,  she  tills, 
Pierces  the  everlasting  hills. 

And  spans  the  seas. 

The  engine  roars  upon  its  race. 
The  shuttle  whirrs  along  the  woof, 
The  people  hum  from  floor  to  roo(i 
With  Babel  tongue. 
The  fountain  in  the  basin  plays, 
The  chanting  organ  echoes  clear, 
An  awful  chorus  'tis  to  hear, 
A  wondrous  song ! 

Swell  organ,  swell  your  trumpet  blast ; 
March,  Clueen  and  Royal  pageant,  march 
By  splendid  aisle  and  springing  arch 
Of  this  fair  hall ; 
And  see  !  above  the  fabric  vast, 

God's  boundless  Heaven  is  bending  blue, 
God's  peaceful  Sun  is  beaming  through. 
And  shining  over  all. 


We  hate  scaroely  anv  rabtcribm  qy 
1,500  miles  diseaat,  and  ho©e  by  the  WM 
that  we  have,  that  the  rates  for  ^,*rtwM» 
wiU  be  brought  to  a  more  reaaonaUe  gaaOr 
aid. 

SCHKDVLX  OF  POSTAOES. 

The  foDowing  are  the  ratea  of  portagS 
nnce  *e  1st  of  July,  1851  :— 

1*— Letter  Postage,  by  half  ource  or  «B- 
der,  between  ptaces  widnn  die  V.&Utmz 
*  "^  Prepud.  Unpaid. 

3,000  imlescff  under, 3c.        5^ 

Over  3,000  miles «c-      l^c. 

2.— Letter  Postage,  by  half  ounce  or  un- 
der, when  conveyed  by  the  United  States, 
wholly  or  in  part  by  sea,  and  to  or  from  « 
foreign  country,  to  be  prepaid . - 

2,500  miles  or  under, - 1^- 

Over  2,500  miles, *«• 

(Excepting,  however,  all  cases  where  sudi 
postages  have  been,  or  shall  be  a4iu«ted  at 
d^erent  rates  by  postal  treaty,  or  conven- 
tion, already  concluded,  or  hereafter  to  be 
made.) 

3. — Newspapers,  not  exceeding  3  ounce* 
in  weight,  to  actual  and  bona  fi<fe  Subscrib- 
ers ;  Postage  payable  quarterly,  in  advance : 


April  29. 


W.  M.  Thackkiuy. 


8. — NEW  POSTAGE  LAW. 

As  many  complaints  are  made  to  us  by 
subscribers,  relative  to  the  rates  charged 
them  for  postage  under  the  new  law,  we 
publish  for  permanent  reference  an  abstract 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  postagp 
on  the  Review,  when  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance, will  be- 
Under  500  miles, 9c.  per  quarter. 

Under  1,500 18c.         " 

Over  1,500 36c. 


50  miles  or  under H    2^    5  10  15     SS 

Over  50  4t  not  over  300...  Si  5  10  fiO  30  50 
Over3»0  do.  1.000.. .3f  ^  15  30  45  79 
Orer  1.000  do.  ft,000...5  10  90  40  60  1  00 
Over  3,000  do.  4,000. .  .6i  IS^  S5  50  75  1  S5 
Over4,000mU6s 7M5    90  60  90  1  9§ 

On  newspapers  not  containing  over  300 
square  inches,  the  posta^  is  one-fourth  of 
the  above  rates,  nayable  in  advance. 

4. — Transient  Newspapers,  Circulars  un- 
sealed, Handbnis,  Prices  Current,  Engnv- 
ings,  Bound  Books,  Pamphlets,  and  all  oth^r 
descriptions  of  printed  matter,  not  weighing 
over  32  ounces,  for  each  ounce  or  fncbon  of 
an  ounce,  payable  in  advance ;  if  received 
unpaid,  double  those  rates : 

500  miles  or  under Ic 

Over  600  and  not  over  1,500 Sc. 

Over  1,500  and  not  over  2,500 3c. 

Over  3,500  and  not  over  3,500 4c 

Over  3,500  miles. 5c 

5.— Magazines  and  Poriodicab,  otiier  dian 
Newspapers,  same  rates  as  above;  except 
that  if  tne  postage  is  paid  qnarteriy  in  ad- 
vance, it  is  to  be  at  half  these  rates. 

One  cent  each,  in- 
f  two  centSg 
fotmeny. 

When  Ddivered  by  the  U.  S.  Citf  PpeL 
Each  letter  received  by  mail.. 3c  additioiML 

Each  drop  letter Ic        •« 

Each  dly  letter Ic         " 

Each  circular  or  handbill Ic        *' 

Each  newspaper  or  magazine.  |c        " 


6.— Drop  Letters  C-*— j  ^ft- 

Advertised  Letters^ "^"^J*^ 
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^.— MUTHERII  AND  WI9TXRN  ComrsifTION 
TO  BS  BILD  IN  tlKW-OtLLEAS9f  JANUARY 
5,  1852. 


Delegationf  of  influential  and  intelligent 
gentlemen  are  named  at  public  meetings  in 
all  of  our  neighboring  states  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  this  important  body^and  we  baye 
«T«ry  reason  to  beHere  there  will  be  a  large 
and  very  general  attendance.  These  gen. 
tlemen  will  be  welcomed  among  us,  and 
be  lecetTed  with  a  warm  and  enthosiastic 
.greeting. 

The  state*  of  the  8oadi  and  West  have 
«  common  interest  in  the  great  purposes  of 
improvement  which  will  be  suggested,  and 
advocated  at  the  Conrention,  and  their  dele- 
gations should  collect  and  amass  die  neces- 
sary infonnation  for  its  guidance,  and  come 
fully  prepared  to  present  it  in  the  shape  of 
reports  or  oral  addresses.  We  make  this 
suggestion  in  adyttnce,  and  trust  that  every 
delegation  and  every  interest  will  fully 
adopt  it. 

The  Convention  will,  without  quesUon, 
pass  upon  the  great  subject  of  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Pacific  Ocean  across  the  conti- 
nent, so  much  new  matter  having  come  to 
light  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Memphis 
and  St.  Louis  Conventions,  which  were  con- 
vened especiaQyfor  this  purpose.  The  idea 
x>f  a  great  connection  between  the  distant 
shores  of  the  republic  has  taken  too  fast  hold 
upon  the  American  people  ever  to  die  out 
again.  In  twenty  years  the  problem  will 
have  been  solved,  and  men  be  called  upon  to 
wonder  that  doubt  should  have  ever  existed, 
as  they  are  now  continually  wondering  at 
the  skepticism  of  those  who  twenty  years  ago 
branded  as  dreamers  the  advoeates  of  twen^ 
Boiles  an  boar  upon  rail-roads ! !  It  belongs 
to  the  SouAwest  to  take  ho)d  of  this  matter 
for  herself,  and  she  will  also  press  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Tehuamepec  rente  home  upon 
the  governments  of  Washington  and  of 
Mexico. 

The  assembling  of  a  convention  like  this, 
representing  ten  or  twelve  states,  and  em- 
bracing their  most  distinguished  citisens, 
will  present  an  opportunity  entirely  too  favor- 
able to  be  overlooked  for  discussing  many 
other  great  questions,  deeply  interesting  to 
all  of  die  states,  to  wit,  the  extention  qf 
mtmufmetHru  in  tk$  Western  Vallef,  and 
45 


throughout  the  SotOh^  and  the  opening  of 
a  direct  foreign  trade  from  our  immediate 
eeoporte.  As  these  matters  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  success  of  rail-road 
works,  and  have  been  the  themes  of  discus- 
sion throughout  the  conntiy  by  the  press 
and  the  late  conventions  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Macon,  Qeoigia,  which  will  both 
be  represented  in  ours,  we  trust  that  dele, 
gates  will  come  fully  prepared  upon  them. 
Indeed,  a  special  circular  has  been  sent  out 
to  eminent  and  practical  men,  inviung  them 
to  be  present  to  report  or  to  speak  upon 
these  points,  and  the  confident  hope  is  cher- 
ished tliat  they  will  comply. 

As  this  will  be  the  first  gxeat  Convention 
in  New-Orleans,  and  her  first  hearty  re- 
sponse to  the  shouts  of  progress  heard  every- 
where in  the  nation,  and  as  her  citizens 
warmly  sympathized  and  co^yperated  in  the 
conventions  at  Memphis  and  St  Louis,  our 
neighbors  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  irom  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Missouri,  should  foster  and 
sustain  it  It  wiUbe  the  precursor  of  a  series 
of  movements  among  us  calculated  to  be 
broadly  and  deeply  felt  in  the  future  history 
of  die  country. 

We  entreat  gendemen  throughout  the 
states  who  may  read  these  remarks,  late  as 
it  is  in  the  day,  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
have  their  communities  represented,  if  it  has 
not  yet  been  done,  and  to  press  upon  the 
delegates  the  importance  of  a  general  a^ 
tendance.  Let  none  neglect  a  service  due 
to  so  great  a  cause.  The  rivers  will  all  be 
high,  and  traveling  umnterrupted  by  them. 
Even  the  most  distant  delegate  may  leave 
his  home  after  Christmas,  and  reach  New- 
Orleans  in  abundant  time  for  the  oonven- 
tion.  The  season,  too,  is  one  of  the  gayest 
and  pleasantest^ever  enjoyed  in  the  Crescent 
City.  Let  all  come.  They  will  find  us  ready 
and  active. 


lO^NOTICIS  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

l.'-History  of  Alabama^  and  ineiden- 
taUy  of  Georgia  and  MitsUsippi,  from  the 
earUest  period.  By  Albert  J .  Pickett,  of 
Montgomery,  in  Two  Volumes.  Third  edi- 
tion. Charleston :  Walker  &  James.  1851. 
New-Orleans:  J.  B.  SteeL 

This  beautiful  work'  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  southern  publishing  business.  The 
printing,  the  binding,  the  iUnstntions— «Dd 

VOL.  1, 
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they  are  yexy  nnmeroiu— are  all  the  labors 
of  southern  hands,  and  nothing  which  has 

iet  been  issued  in  the  coontry,  can  be  said 
>  aorpass  it  in  either  of  these  particnlars. 
Let  the  credit,  therefore,  be  awarded  to  the 
Charleston  house,  who  have  done  so  much 
to  illustrate  the  capacities  of  the  South  in  a 
branch  of  enterprise  hitherto  almost  excla- 
sively  confined  to  the  North. 

Volume  one  of  the  history  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  abridgment  and  French  his- 
tory of  the  state,  and  the  author  has  embel- 
lished it  with  many  exouisite  drawings,  taken 
from  the  work  of  Le  Moyne,  which  we  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  see.  This 
man  was  a  painter  attached  to  the  expedition 
of  Landouriere,  and  pubUshed  a  very  valu- 
able work  in  1591,  upon  the  Indians,  tLc., 
containing  over  forty  plates,  representing 
their  houses,  games,  manners,  rites,  tec. 

The  subjects  of  the  second  volume  are,  the 
occupation  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  by 
the  English  ;  the  Hardships  of  the  £arly 
Emigrants ;  Bertram's  Joumepr  throush  Ala- 
buna;  the  Revolutionary  war;  SoBerings 
of  the  Natchez  Refugees ;  the  Spaniards  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  Bloodi^  Scenes  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia ;  Singular  inhabitants 
of    Alabama ;    Genet^s   Intrigues ;    Yazoo 

Claims ;  the  Americans  in  Alnhamw ;  Burr's  That  history  has  been  written,  published  in 
Arrest ;  this  is  a  moat  interesting  chapter,  Charleston,  and  sent  to  you  to  be  districted, 
winch  we  have  previously  published  from  I  for  sale,  in  various  parts  of  North  Alabama, 
the  proof-aheets ;  Tecumseh  and  the  Creek !  In  the  preparation  of  that  work,  I  have 
Wars ;  Fort  Minna  Massacre  ;  Indian  Ba^  known  no  man,  nor  creed,  nor  poUtics.  Be- 
tles  ;  Attack  upon  Mobile  Point,  and  March  '  lievin^  that  a  historian  ought  to  be  the  moat 
upon  Pensacola ;  the  Alabama  Territory  ;  I  conscientious  of  men,  I  have  endeavored  to 
French  Colony  in  Alabama ;  Territorial  Le-  tell  the  truth  in  all  cases,  and  to  divest  m\- 
gislature,  and  State  CK>vemment ;  first  Le-  pelf  of  every  prejudice.  I  had  but  one  oib- 
gislature  of  Alabama.  The  volume  concludes  <  ject — to  elevate  the  character  of  Alabama, 

"ina  historical  point  of  view,  and  to  place 
her  by  the  side  of  her  most  enhj^tened  and 
renowned  sisters." 


hers,  having  breathed  no  other  air,  swam  m 
no  other  streams,  and  sported  upon  no  other 
plains;  and,  above  a]l,naving  oeen  reared 
with  no  other  inhabitants  but  hen^  it  wa» 
natural  that  I  should  feel  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  whatever  concerned  her.  I  looked 
around  me,  and  saw  the  Atlantic  States  of 
this  great  confederacy  suppUed  with  histo- 
ries, the  pages  of  wmch  unfolded  to  the 
readers  of  the  present  generatioQ  the  re- 
markable incidents  of  tneir  colonial  ezirt- 
ence,  and  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  inha- 
bitants from  the  earliest  period  to  modem 
dates.  I  knew  that  Alabama  had  been 
overrun  bv  three  difieient  European  powers, 
and  also  ov  the  American  people,  and  that, 
her  colonial  and  aboriginal  history  would  be  * 
more  varied  and  interesting  than  that  of  any 
state  in  this  Union,  if  the  scattered  mate- 
rials could  be  collected,  to  write  it.  It  wa» 
with  sorrow  that  I  saw  Alabama  witiiont  a 
single  page  of  her  history.  Anin,  I  never 
had  studied  a  professicm.  I  had  no  taste  fior 
politics.  My  only  pursuit,  that  of  phmting, 
did  not  occupy  one-fourth  of  my  time.  .aS 
these  were  reasons,  connected  with  the  be- 
hef  that  it  was  my  duty  to  benefit  my  fellow- 
citizens  in  some  way,  which  influenced  me 
to  write  the  history  of  my  own  Alabama, 


with  biographical  sketches  of  many  old  and 
leading  citizens,  which  are  deeply  interest- 
ing, VIZ. :  Elmore,  Jackson,  Pickett,  Bibb, 
&C.,  &c. 

Mr.  Picketf  8  style  as  a  historian,  is  nei- 
ther finished  nor  elaborate,  but  clear,  per- 
spicuous, and  simple.  Indeed,  we  are  not  a 
little  surprised  that  one  whose  previous  pur- 
suits have  been  more  of  active  life  than  the 
closet,  should  have  made  so  interesting  and 
attractive  a  work. 

We  regret  that  the  volumes  come  to  hand 
too  late  for  a  lensthy  review  the  present 
month,  but  in  our  January  number  thev  will 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  article  upon  Alaoama, 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  historical,  phy- 
sical, industrial,  dec,  like  ^ose  we  have 
been  publishing  upon  the  other  states. 

In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Pickett  has  pub- 
lished, he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  following 
manner: — 

"  When  a  boy,  ei^ht  years  of  age,  I  was 
carried  from  my  native  state.  North  Caro- 
Una,  to  the  *<  Alabama  Territory,"  in  the 
year  1818.  Thirtjr-three  years  ago,  I  &8t 
saw  Alabama.  She  was  tnen  a  vast  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  by  Indians,  and  a  few  emi- 
grants. She  is  now  an  enlightened  and 
powerful  state.     Havinff  *  ^wn  with  her 

K9wth,  and  strengthened  with  her  strength,' 
ving  been  educated  in  no  other  school  but 


2.— 'The  Lily  and  the  Bee,  an  Apologue 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  bv  Samuel  Warren, 
author  of  Diary  of  a  Physician,  tec.  Harper 
&  Brothers.  J.  0.  Mor^,  New-Orieans. 
This  is  a  quaint  and  singular  production, 
which  one  must  read  entirely  through  before 
he  can  understand  its  significance,  as  the 
author,  indeed,  tells  us  in  toe  preface. 

^.—Romantic  History  of  the  Hiiguencts 
and  theProUstant  Reformation  in  Frtmee, 
bv  Mrs.  Marsh.  Blancuard  &,  Lea.  Morgan, 
New-Orleans,  1851.  In  Two  Volumes.  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  relate  a  domestic 
Btoxv,  not  to  undertake  a  poUtical  history  ;  to 
display  the  virtues  and  suflTerings  of  men, 
rather  than  the  intrigues  of  cabinets.  The 
narration  is  brought  down  to  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  continued 
to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

i—The  Queene  of  Scotland,  by  Agnea 
Strickland,  author  of  the  dueens  of  £ng- 
Und.  Vol.  J.  Harper,  New- York,  Morgan, 
New-Orleans. 

The  present  volume,  by  this  distinguished 
ladv,  is  wcf  firrft  of  a  series  on  Scodand,  and 
includes    Margaret   Tudor,    Madaldne   of 
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France,  and  Mary  Lorraine.  ••  The  biogra- 
phies of  royal  females,  who  have  played  dis- 
nngnished  parts  in  the  history  ot  the  conn- 
try,  espedally  those  who  have  oeen  involved 
in  the  storms  caused  by  revolutions  in  popu- 
lar opinion,  afibrd  not  only  instances  of 
loftv  and  heroic  characteristics  elicited  by 
striJking  reverses  of  fortune,  but  the  most 
touching  examples  of  all  that  is  lovely,  holy 
and  endearing  m  womanhood." 

p.— Memoirs  of  Mdra^  Queen  of  SeotSy 
with  Anecdotes  of  the  Uourt  of  ifenry  II., 
during  her  residence  in  France.  By  Miss 
Benger,  author  of  Memoirs  of  Anne  fioleyn. 
Two  Volumes.  Carey  &  Hart  J.  B.  Steel, 
New-Orleans.  In  tracing  the  destiny  of 
Mary  after  she  quitted  France,  the  author 
consulted  almost  every  annalist  and  bioffra- 
pher  by  whom  her  character  has  been  iUus- 
trated,  from  Lesley  to  Udal,  from  Crawford 
to  Chalmers,  but  ner  chief  guide  has  been 
Keith,  that  unexceptionable  historian,  to 
whom  Hume  and  Robertson,  Gkxxlall  and 
Loring,  have  offered  homage.  Four  original 
letters  from  Maj^,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Ai^le,  the  author  has  obtained  frtim  the 
present-Earl  of  that  name.  We  doubt  not 
that  this  will  be  a  popular  and  widely-read 
work. 

6. — Anitriean  Cotton  Spintier^A  prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Spinning,  giving  all  die  de- 
tails and  descriptions  oi  machmery,  &c., 
with  notices  ot  improvements,  from  the 
papers  of  R.  H.  Burd. 

7. -^The  Moulders  and  Founders*  Pocket 
Ouide^  containing  processes  of  moulding 
in  all  descriptions  of  pottery  and  metals, 
with  receipts  for  alloys,  bronze,  varnishes, 
and  tables  of  strength  in  metals.  &c. 

The  above  worxs  are  published  in  neat 
and  compact  style,  beautifully  bound.  The 
first  should  be  in  extensive  demand  through- 
out the  South,  amonj^  all  persons  interested 
in  the  cotton  manumcture — a  business  we 
must  all  very  soon  fully  learn,  if  we  are 
true  to  ourselves.  We  shall  make  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  hereafter.  Philadelphia:  A. 
Hart.    New-Orleans :  J.  B.  Steel 

8.— Hand  Book  of  Facts,  1851,  bound 
in  the  same  style  as  the  above,  and  contains 
the  most  important  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments of  ^e  past  year,  in  mechanics  and 
the  arts,  philosophy,  chemistry,  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  geosraj^y,  meteorology  and 
astronomy.  By  John  Timbs.  Hart :  Phila- 
delphia.   J.  B.  Steel:  New-Orleans. 

9.— Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  France, 
including  a  memoir  of  her  majesty-,  the  late 
dueen  of  the  French,  by  Mrs.  Forbes 
Bush,  in  Two  Volumes.  A.  Hart,  Philadel- 
phia.  J.  B.  Steel,  New-Orleans.   1851. 

This  work  makes  a  Tery  ffood  companion 
for  those  admirable  pubhcations  of  the 
Misses  Strickland,  the  dueens  of  England 
and  the  Q^ieens  of  Scotland.  When  one 
considers  the  important  part  which  woman 


performs  in  the  govemmentof  the  worid,  even 
where  she  is  not  clothed  with  royal  power, 
he  will  natnr^y  be  interested  in  watching 
the  development  of  her  character,  with  this 
superadded  authori^  over  the  wills  and  ac- 
tions of  men.  The  volumes  contain  over  one 
hundred  biographies,  of  which  those  of 
Maria  Antoinette,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
Maria  Theresa,  and  Madame  de  Mainteuon, 
are  the  most  interesting.  Steel  portraits  of 
the  two  former  are  raered  as  embeltish- 
ments. 

]  0.— Restoration  qf  Monarchy  in  France, 
By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  author  of  the 
Histoi^  of  the  Girondists.  Harper,  New- 
York.  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans.  Vol- 
ume 1. 

No  man  in  France  is  better  qualified  to 
depict  the  political  character  and  fluctuations 
of  the  French  people  than  M.  Lamartine, 
and  no  one  could  adorn  the  picture  with  the 
graces  of  more  elegant  ana  attractive  com- 
position. His  History  of  the  Girondists  had 
an  extraordinary  popularity.  Though  scarce- 
ly a  middle-aged  man,  Lamartine  lias  lived, 
he  tells  us,  under  ten  dominations,  or  ten 
different  governments  in  France,  and  wit- 
nessed ten  revolutions — the  Constitutional 
Government  of  Louis  XVT.,  the  first  Re- 
pubUc,  the  Directory,  tlie  Consulate,  the 
Empire,  the  first  Restoration  in  1814,  the 
second  Government  of  the  Hundred  Days 
by  Napoleon,  the  second  Restoration  in  1815, 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  second 
Republic,  ten  cataracts,  by  which  the  spirit 
of  modem  Uberty  and  the  stationary  or  ob- 
structive spirit  have  endeavored  by  turns  to 
descend,  or  to  remount  the  declivity  of  re- 
volutions, &c. 

W.—Rule  and  MisruU  of  ike  English 
in  America.  By  Haliburton.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 

This  writer,  who  is  known  to  the  world 
as  the  author  of  those  very  popular  produc- 
tions, ••  Sam  Slick  the  Clock-Maker,''^  •♦  The 
Letter-Bag,"  "  Old  Judge,"  kc,  is  now  dis- 
posed to  try  his  hand  in  a  new  field.  The 
early  history  of  the  colonies  is  very  fully 
traced,  and  the  consecutive  steps  towards 
their  political  independence.  The  work  fur- 
nishes also  a  very  interesting  view  of  Cana- 
dian and  British  North  American  aflairs. 

1^— Literature  and  Literary  Men  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Abraham 
Mills,  A.  M.,  author  of  Lectures  on  Rhe- 
toric and  Belles  Lettres.  In  two  volumes. 
New-York  :  Han>er  &  Brothers.  J.  C. 
Morgan,  New-Orleans.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  author  was  invited  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  English  Literature.  They 
have  been  subsequently  corrected  and  en- 
larged, and  are  now  presented  to  the  pubUc. 
There  are  forty-six  lectures,  the  first  opening 
with  an  interesting  account  of  Uie  Celtic 
language,  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  a  review  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  The 
progression    is    dien    regulariy     through 
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the  writen  of  everv  age  down  to  Samael 
Johnson,  Bdmund  Burke,  and  Jnniafi.  The 
sketch  of  Lord  Monboddo,  %ear  the  close, 

E'res  a  eofrect  picture  of  t^at  shignlar  man. 
i  has  "Essay,"  he  maintained  that  men 
were  originally  monkeys,  in  which  condition 
they  remained  for  ages,  destitute  of  speche, 
reason,  and  social  aflections.  They  gradu- 
ally improved,  as  geologists  sav  tne  earth 
was  changed  by  successiye  reT(»ations ;  bat 
he  contends  the  oorang-oatan^s  are  still  of 
the  human  species,  and  that,  m  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  there  exists  a  nation  of  human  be- 
ings with  tails  like  monkeys,  which  had  been 
discovered  130  years  before  by  a  Dutch 
dkipper.  AU  the  moral  sentiments  and  af- 
fections are  the  result  of  experience,  art, 
&c,  and  man  in  his  natural  state  is  below 
beavers  and  sea-cats,  winch  he  terms  social 
and  political  animals" 

U.—NileBoat,  or  GUmpnss  of  the  Land 
of  Egypt.  New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers 
J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans.     1651, 

This  is  a  ^lendid  volume  in  typography, 
bmding  and  illustrations,  eaual  to  any  of  the 
annuals,  and  adapted  to  tne  richest  parlor 
table.  The  author  is  W.  H.  Bartlett,  author 
of  "  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert."  He  has 
endeavored,  he  tells  us,  to  present  within  a 
snmll  compass  as  much  variety  as  possible, 
displaying^ the  principal  monuments  of  the 
earlier  or  Pharonic  monuments,  as  at  Thebes : 
the  later  Ptolemaic  stvle,  as  at  Edfon  and 
Philae,  with  some  or  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Arabian  at  Cairo.  The 
sites  of  Alexandria  and  Thebes,  wi^  their 
principal  ruins,  are  rendered  distinct  and  in- 
telligible, and  die  book,  **lhough  far  from 
giving  an  adequate  idea  of  Egyptian  sce- 
nery and  monuments,  which  is,  indeed,  im- 
possible on  tiie  scale  so  far  as  it  goes,  may 
claim  to  be  a  correct  one,  at  least  in  inten- 
tion and  endeavor.**  Among  the  splendid 
illustrations  are  Alexandria,  Cairo,  approach 
to  Thebes,  the  Pyramids,  tiie  Bazaar,  Valley 
of  the  NiLs,  dec,  Sec. 

lA.—Hildreth'i  History  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Congress.  By  Richard  Hildreth.  In  three 
volumes;  Volume  two,  John  Adams'  and 
Jefferson's  Administration.  New- York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  New-Orleans:  J.  C. 
Morgan. 

Many  months  ago,  we  noticed  the  first  se- 
ries of  this  histoiy,  embracing  our  Ante- 
Constitutional,  or  colonial  andfederated  ex- 
istence, and  more  lately  referred  to  the  firei 
volume  of  the  new  series  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Georee  Washington.  The  views 
then  expressed  regarding  toe  strong  political 
bias  and  prejudices  of  the  writer  are  un- 
changed. Whilst  the  woris  should  be  read 
by  every  one,  as  embodying  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  material,  not  otherwise  to  be  ob- 
tained without  ffreat  labor  and  time,  it  should 
yet  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  circumspec- 
tion ;  most  persons  are  better  informed  npon 


the  revolutionary  and  colonial  history  of  the 
country,  tiian  upon  that  of  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  estabHshment  of 
tiie  present  government.  Taking  him  up  for 
his  religious  prejudices,  the  Norui  American 
Review  at  Boston,  remarks  of  Mr.  Hilchreth's 
work :  "  It  is  not  a  feeble  or  careless  produc- 
tion ;  the  author  of  it  is  an  independent 
thinker,  a  correct  writer,  and  has  other  emi- 
nent qualifications  for  his  task.  His  work  is 
most  faulty  in  the  very  respect  in  which  he 
seems  most  ambitious  to  excel,  and  he  has 
thus  shown,  though  in  a  manner  which  be 
did  not  intend,  that  freedom  from  prefudioe 
is  the  first  requisite  of  a  historian." 

l5.—j{fie€k's  Southern  Rural  Ahnanae, 
and  Plantation  and  Gordon  Calmdar, 
1852.  Published  at  the  office  of  the  Picayune, 
New-Orleans.  This  litUe  work,  of  about 
100  pages,  is  the  most  valuable  Almanac  foe 
planters  that  could  be  used.  It  contains  ii>- 
structions  for  every  mon^  of  the  year,  in 
regard  to  the  details  of  the  sugar  and  cotton 
plantation,  and  also  of  the  guden  and  the 
orchard.  Mr.  Affleck  has  himself  one  of  the 
most  extensive  nuiaeries  of  fruit  and  oma< 
mental  trees  in  the  country. 

16.— Harper's  Magazine  for  Novmnber, 
1851,  which  closes  the  third  volume  of  this 
most  |>opular  and  valuable  miscellany.  Many 
great  improvements  are  being  adocd  con- 
stantiy  to  its  ps^es. 

17. — Banktr's  Magazine,  Boston.  Con- 
tents, October,  1851 :  Supply  and  consump- 
tion of  gold ;  export  of  gold  to  Europe ; 
Gilbart  on  Banking ;  new  varieties  of  siker 
coin  and  bullion ;  bank  statistics,  &c.,  $5  per 
annum.  J.  Smith  Homans,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. 

1 8. — The  Catholic  Pulpit,  containing  a  Bor- 
mon  for  every  Sundav  and  holiday  In  the 
year  and  for  good  Friday ;  wltii  several  oc- 
casional discourses.  Baltimore :  John  Mnr- 
phy  &  Co.    1851. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  O'Don- 
nell,  Catholic  bookseller  of  New-Orleans, 
for  a  copy  of  this  handsomely  issued  work. 
It  contains  sixty-eight  sermons,  in  large  fine 
print— on  ahnoet  every  subject  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  belief,  or  daily  and  practical  life. 
We  regret  that  the  names  of  toe  authors  of 
the  sermons  are  not  given.  The  work  wa& 
first  publijihed  in  a  serial  form,  and  met  with 
«  Mattering  reception.  Every  Catholic 
should  have  a  copy,  and  even  Protestants 
might  read  it  to  advantage. 

19. — Addrms  delivered  before  the  South 
Carolina  lastitnte,  for  the  promotion  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  etc.,  by  Hon,  Jos.  H.  Lump- 
kin, of  G^rffia.  This  instructive  and  aWe 
address  has  lain  some  weeks  upon  our  table, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  next  month  to  make 
some  lengthy  extracts  from  it  when  giving 
an  account  of  the  Fair  held  in  November, 
at  Charleston. 

5tQ.^Catalogue  of  the  Alabama  Umvertitf 
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af.  Tmeaf^Biii,     Tlii*  in-HtLimjimj  nnw  umitr  i  U'**^*'*  by  Dr/ Kalt-jchtJiuit,  m  Lwo 


lie  f'TpsiJt-nry  oftLat  ibloiliviDe  mt^  flctom 
pitibed  ^eritloifiitn,  Dr,  iiiuiil  Manlj^  h  iti 
■  uc{?uts.ful  ppi.'raLii][i.  Tiiere  are  nine  pno- 
faMcirft  aqd  Dinotj^tiij  fttudente.  The  Ubmry 
conabti  af  iJ^iO  rol utiiea.  An  aRlFoiiomirnl 
dbsemiory  hbt  been  ^peciefl,  rumpklo 
cimnieAl  md  iibtldaophin^  dpfwrAtUft    are 

ai. — li^ffisris  sn  Ihfi  Supply  of  Wt^^lo 
t/ic  Ci/yo/A/.^(7^bj  AlbenSleip.  We«bil! 
miikb-  lonie  refepences  fco  ihit  in  our  Dcxt. 

22. —  Carf /itoifl^iVa?  Ot^fcifiownffthe  Co. 
iti  net  X  of  Aa/nrtJ  Hiftturv  in  th*  United 
SttUft;  witb  an  enwm^ronpn  ^tbc  aptKrie^ 
con  (a  bed  ibr^mn,  and  dcacHptioCH  of  now 
specie*,  by  Lewi*  R.  Gibbfta,  M.D;,  ProC 
MQtb.b  CollerunfCbarlcitan.  Thb  tract  of 
Prof.  Gibbcs,  despite  of  the  hand  ninxte  hi  the! 
hcrtd  «f  iti  iLhoufh  tbaif^aii  be  noobjectiob 
Hi  Uiuiq.}  w\H  he  ofgreiit  vdue  to  icieiitific 
m«tu  It  IS  Iiibor)nu.&  And  nDJus-taViti^f  like 
e^-orytlimg  «Ue  from  hit  hnwi*  Who  hat 
I  hi  ft  enUiudoit  in  ibc*  cQQ^eof  st^^ieince  wcnild. 
afier  the  toUs  of  daily  krluritiff  for  fivpbcmr* 
in  q  CLilb'ijje^,  durinfr  nearl^rTeo  iii«iitti(*  of  tJie 
jenr,  tJtink  cjJeni  ploying  the  reiminTng  two 
motiliiHp  Bit  be  trlb  us  iu  his  t^Bltdopue.  **1 
hiive,  iii  the  lust  ftw  yann,  vlmvd  tlitf  cabi- 
net'*  ot  naLiiTJil  hinii>ry  belonging  u>lht^  aotie- 
u<?i  dt!futtid  t(i  tljat  ftci  entire  in  ilie  citlea  nf 
Bufttjii],  New-YfTTk  and  PhiUdi.dpbia,  and 
examined  i}ie  foVlccilfniin  ttf  Crajtnceji  con 
taint-d  in  ilienit  InbeHiiii:^  ili^'ir  ipeciinena^, 
and  iwakine  ujj  a  efliidogue  "  Cte .^  &c. 

Pmf,  Gibbi!s,  thongb  biUI  m  yockng-  man* 
«i!i*  our  pwfeptor  and  giiid«  thmiigb  ihe 
nllnrinp  (tipIJr  tif  Brienre  in  E;olh*gie  dii\». 
\VUh  (in  ainbiiiot;  to  prajip  tbe  whole  Held, 
ttioti'  ift  Ejinl]it]|u*  I  but  bifl  tidnd  wdlriot  eMKiy, 
und  witb  hhu  ui  esAnv  tii  to  muinpb.  An  a 
m^idieiuaticianj  be  hik4  iiu  Bupenoi*,  He 
Alodir^  the  utBTft,  and  diiUghla  in  die  aiu*l 
ttbfilruHe  calr^u|ciL[i)nE  In  regard  to  t}iein, 
Anrdyiea  plaiiui  aTid  minerala^ — Is  forevtir  in 
the  laliorntory  qmid  Ttlort*  and  crucibJeft— 
lookfl  inm  J.' very  filing*  ^inditc's  every  ihbff. 
lalktt  nhtmi  everyihitig,  tuid  lallm  tii^tufiiifjly 
and  wdl,  A«  H*student,  we  were  ofiL-n  ijut' 
priced  rn  finii  bins  hrancbiii^  out  fixnn  iliein- 
i*try  nnd  [uathentnljr^s,  lo  lind  dluitrotioiit^  or 
panilk'19  ill  morbid  ur  inptaphyaictf.  Tht? 
reputatioi)  of  Prof.  Gibhes  ehookl  be  Ui« 
prtde  of  biA  narivia  slate,  na  it  ia  nf  th'^  coh 
fef;*'  of  Chnrlt^Btdn,  and  of  all  its  a^r^mij!/. 

iriitt^r    Edited  by  A,  Fi^rsUf  r  Axdu^iei.  N".  S. 

\\"e  have  lonnf  den) red  to  *ee  lJr+  Axjwn  in  n 

pototioo  fttvornhk'  for  ihc  dij^play  of  hi*  fine  I  his  «pee''^b  in  England  Ufion  the  I*qeUi<^  Hfti' 

UleTitf.,*iideKitnaivCD)rdicaUs47ienufi<;oEdj  ^^j       ^^   ^Liifte  umtter*  iifB  purticidarly 

iiiuniry    mtainmenr*.      Wo   lru*t   tbnt  ihe  I  .  .,      .  in.-  j 

pr.-.,  nl  work  will  evemmlly  k--d   u,  audi    '"  ^^^^  li«e  jnsl  oow.  we  ihaU  aouee  arid  ex 

A  result,    TiiOQfh  amali,  and   wkhoat  pfc^   irni:i  from  the  speciih  lo  out  n?-^t.     Could 


Knglieb  Latin  and  Lutio- English.     li^M. 
^5^—StAmttz   find   Zumpts    CifUiieat 

Tbpae  ecnupaet  und  bMntif«lly  printed 
Tolitme*  are  from  the  oitrh  of  BlancPtapl  ft 
Lew,  PbdadelpUia,  and  J.  B.  fiierl,  of  New. 
Q  rleand.  T  bey  deae  r  vc  to  be  w  i  d  ely  adopt- 
ed to  nor  B^hoobp  seademio*  and  privnte 
fjuidlifiB*  Ti3€  Gwmao  BdiHone^  ef  ihe  cla»- 
sie»  hnvt  tfr*Bt  merit  anicng  ncbulaT* 
ibrciti^Uout  too  world. 

the  pnbliabef  of  the  Bankera'  Mapiiiftet  lj*J 
laita<*d  editiotw!  of  ih<j  fallowing  itHiidera* 
works  on  Finanret  wbb^-b  atiould  Rod  m  plac» 
10  every  public  lihraryp  Und  in  ilie  hnada  of 
banlL  diroctorip  Inauraoefi  otlices^  .Vo, 
L  Qilb*rt'a  rraetical  T  remise  on  Bank 

11.  McCnTlnrVa  Easaya  on  ExcbunEP,  in* 

terriJt,  Pnfusi-  Money,  Bankd,  Cuiti*i 

Coioo^f  lie. 

(Of  this  work  the  "Edinburgh  lUview" 

Bays  t  Ut.  Ml  Collocb  bjj»  coodeo*rd  a  lerc'tl 

tnoM  of  know  ledge,  whicb  jnepof  ftH  part|^* 

»hooEd  be  ififld  to  aee  no  put  tf>|teibE>r,  in  bia 

poUtiLsi  economy,  e  jcbongc,  interest,  lasj*' 

iionj  paper  inon^y,  and  prindpl**  of  btnk- 

W  J 

HL  The  Bfloker'ji  Cnttmirto  Place  Bouk. 
IVe  Ti]e  Briuker's  Altnatt1U^ 
V.  CliTOniiilei*  imd  ('huracters  of  tU^Sti>ttk 
Eicban^e^  by  Francl*,  andior  of  Uie 
-      Hi-itorj^  of  ihe  B  nok  of  E  n  |i;Uis  d , 
IW"  The  whole  yf  the  ibove  are  aold  tor 
fiTe  doJlats. 

SOKE  P.DlTQiUA.E^  KO^Ift- 

Ops  rL*ader»  are  referred  ,tn  ihij  list  f»f 
hor^k^  lo  be  hfld  of  J.  C  Mt^rg^nti,  Nt-iff 
Oi-t^iM-  Mr.  Mor^n  haa  just  n^tumwl 
rroni  die  North,  witb  a  ne^  and  vafyflbSe  Mi»- 
L-flUantJooB  *twk  of  Litf  ratnine'  Rtid  Statiim 
ery .  some  nf  the  finest  En!;^liali  editifin^  of  the 
tUasftirf* ;  a.11  the  Ameriean  Antbcire  ;  JVritidi* 
cala;  NewRpapefs;  llloAirated  W«*rks  ^?tl^ 
EjTery  one  kiiowa  bb  pofdlioii— next  door  Wi 
the  Poat  Office, 


Mr.  Asa  Whitney  ho*  ijent  ua  a  rrtpy  of 


(eneioi'iat  die  number  before  uif  t^mhrai'ca 
many  iiiEerHittng  ecHnmnnicaiionat  and  tlie 
isoKt.  Indie  LOU  a  d«Iectio£i»,  Tbe  editor  bn« 
fumialnvil  a  papLT  hituaeir  upon  'uracnic 
pi»<oniiig." 
2i.— School  Dieti&TUB-y  offkeLaim  LnJt- 


nat  Mr.  Whitney  attend  our  COTiveucioo  Jiti 
J  an  0  ary  I  V^t'  ktio  w  tliat  it  i»  neceaaapy  for 
bim  to  b0  in  Wuhioj^ton^  but  iheo  bifi  paat 
history  pra^Qa  bim  to    pooaua   a  wrt  ^ 
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The  remark  in  the  October  number,  page 
400,  on  the  Polidcal  Course  of  South  Carolina, 
was  not  editorial,  though  it  appears  #o  by  an 
error  of  the  printer,  and  would  not  have  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  the  Review  at  all,  had 
we  not  been  absent  at  the  time. 

D^  Oar  volumes  will  be  every  six 
months  as  usual,  and  not  every  four  months 
as  contemplated ;  and  the  expense  of  binding 
will  thus  vary  from  50  cents  in  boards,  to  75 
cents  in  handsome  and  strong  leather,  per 
volume.  We  can  still  supply  a  few  com- 
plete seta,  and  finish  broken  ones. 

^y  New  subscribers  who  do  not  get  the 
work  for  the  time  subscribed  for,  are  in- 
f  ormed  that  the  subscription  list  of  the  Re- 
view has  increased  so  much  within  the  past 
few  months  as  to  exhaust  near  tlie  entire 
edition,  though  we  printed  a  larger  edition 
than  was  supposed  at  the  time  necessary. 
Their  accounts  will  be  charged  from  the  time 
that  the  work  is  actually  unt,  and  in  this 
they  may  not  correspond  with  the  receipts  in 
their  possession.  We  have  an  idea  of  re. 
printings  and  will  then,  if  necessary,  supply 
the  required  numbers. 

tW  Finally,  we  must  jog  the  memory  of 
delinquent  subscribers  about  money  matters. 
We  have  thousands  due  in  the  country,  and 
payments  last  month  were  very  slow.  Why 
is  this,  at  a  time  when  the  planting  interests 
are  so  prosperous  7  Are  toe  not  a  faithful 
laborer,  and  worthy  of  the  meagre  recom- 
pense ?  Subscribers  sometimes  say  that  they 
await  the  call  of  agents  or  collectors.  Why 
should  they  do  this  when  the  commissions  of 
these  persons  eat  up  all  the  edilovB* profits, and 
their  delinquencies  frequently  eat  up  co»i  and 
pro/its bothf  and  when  the  mail  is  leaving  dai- 
ly, and  we  have  never  in  all  our  experience 
lost  one  dollar  in  it,  though  receiving  tens  of 
thonsands  of  dollars  annually.  Ordersonfac- 
Are  or  merchants  answer  as  well  a*  money. 

C^Our  readers  wiU  consult  the  cata- 
logue of  valuable  Books,  Stationery,  etc., 
received  by  J.  B.  Steel,  inserted  in  another 
column.  Mr.  Steel  has  removed  to  the 
splendid  store  No.  60  Camp-street,  and  has 
fitted  op  foar  stoiies  of  it  with  works  in  the 
several  departments  of  Standard  and  Polite 
Literature:  Fine  Arts ;  Law ;  Medicine,  and 
Theology;  Mechanics' and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, et«.    Also,  School  Books  and  Classics ; 


Stationery,  of  every  description, 
stock  can  be  found  in  the  city. 


No 


UNIVERSITT  OV    LOUISIANA. — COLLEGIATB 
DIPARTMCirr. 

This  department  opened  in  November 
with  a  very  encouraging  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  class.  The  highest  hopes  are 
cherished  of  its  future  prosperity. 

FACULTY. 

Hon.  Theo.  H.  McCaleb^  LL.D.,  Fres't. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  M«A„  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Economy. 

J.  Lawrence  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

Richard  R  Chilton,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Claudius  W.  Sears,  Mil.  Acad.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

William  C.  Duncan.  M.A.,  Professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Litera- 
tore. 

M.  Marc  Roux,  Professor  of  the  French 
Language  and  Literature. 

Herman  Kdhbneyer,  Ph.  D^  Professor  of 
the  German  Language  and  Literature,  and 
also,  of  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  Lan- 
guages 

The  duties  of  the  Spanish  Professor  will 
be  performed  for  the  present  bv  a  tutor. 
Those  appertaining  to  other  pro^ssorbhips 
will  be  discharged  for  the  time  by  the  exist- 
ing Faculty. 

Candidates  for  an  advanced  standing  will  be 
examined  at  any  period  during  the  course. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  catalogue,  or  on  application  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 


IMPROVXD  CORK  MILLS  FOR  PLANTERBb 

The  undersigned  offers  his  services  to  the 
planters  of  Louisiana  in  making  improve- 
ments in  Grist  Mills,  dressing  the  stones  on 
a  new  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Gaines,  of 
Texas.  By  this  plan  he  engages  to  make  any 
mill  grind  at  least  double  the  usual  ouantiiy, 
I  including  even  patent  mills,  and  make  cool 
'  and  fine  meal.  He  cuts  his  furrows  wide 
and  deep,  and  by  having  a  smooth,  polished 
face  the  dressing  is  much  more  durable  than 
any  other. 

Horse-Mills  attached  to  a  good  running 
cear,  are  warranted  by  him  to  grind  two 
bushels  of   com  an  hour  to   each  horse- 
power, and  steam-mills  in  proportion. 
If  no  satisfaction  given,  no  pay  exacted. 
S.  ^^OLFF. 
T«rffM.— SteaiilMilis,  Cologne  Stone,  $50 ; 
French  Burr-Stones,  $2  per  inch  diameter: 
small  Horse-Mills  less.    Orders  may.be  sent, 
post-paid,  to  the  office  of  Mr.  De  Bow's 
Revinc.     • 

l^  Mr.  Wolff  has  shown  us  many  cer- 
tificaies  from  planters,  and  lefl  them  in  our 
possession,  fully  corroborating  all  that  he 
claims  from  their  own  experience,  viz.,  among 
othera.  from  Paul  Dupay,  Norbent  Cropper, 
and  Michael  Schlatre,  Iberville,  La,— [Ed. 
OF  Review. 


} 


BDITOBIAL  JkJSTD  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


f  O.  MORaAN*S  LITERART  DEPOT. 

Bxchanee    Place,   adjoining    the    Post- 

OiEce,  New-Orleans.     The  New  Books 

received,  from  Oct.  15th : 
Pvtmam't  Home  Cyclopedia ;   Hand  Book   of 

Literature  andihe  Fine  Arts,  compiled  and 

arranged  by  J.  Bayard  Taylor  and  George 

Bipley.    1  voL,  l9mo. 
Fiftiiciii'*  Home  OfdopedU;  Hand  Book  of 

Uni verbal  Biography.    By  Park  Godwin.    1 

voU  12mo. 
The  Ladiee  of  the  Covenomt ;  Memoira  of  Dia- 

UnguiBhed  Scotttah  Female  Characters,  em- 
bracing the  periods  of  the  Covenant  and  the 

Persecution.    By  Her.  James  Anderson.    1 

vol.,  12mo. 
The  SwaUoto  Barn,    By  J.  P.Kennedy.    Re- 
vised Edition.    1  vol..  ISrao. 
Sacred  Streame ;  or  the  Ancient  and  Modem 

History  of  the  Rivers  of  the  Bible.    By  B.  H. 

Gosse.    1  voL,  ]2mo. 
Romantic  Hittory  of  the  Huguenots.    By  Mr* 

Marsh.    2  vols.,  12mo. 
The  Comical  Creature*  from  Wurtemberg',in' 

eluding  the  Story  of  Reynard  the  Fox ;  with 

20  Illustrations. 
Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  France.    By  Mrs. 

Forbes  Bush.    2  vols. ,  12mo. 
The  Epoch  of  Creation.    By  Eleazar  Lord.    1 

vol.,  12mo. 
Forest  Life  and  Forest  Threes.    By  John  S. 

Sprague.    1  vol.,  12ino. 
The  Athambra.    By  Washington  Irving.    Illus- 
trated Edition. 
f^agamundo;   or  the  Attache  in   Spain.     By 

John  Esaias  Warren.    1  voL,  12mo. 
The  Geological  Observer.    By  Sir  Henry  T. 

De  La  Beche.    i  voU  8vo. 
Fresh  Qleanings.    By  Ike  Marvel,  author  of 

Reveries  uf  a  Bachelor.    New  Edition. 
AppUton's   Dictionary  of  Mechanics^  Ennne 

Worh  and  Engineering.    2  vols^  royal  8vo. 

Complete. 
A  Dictionary  of  ArchiUctmre.      By  Robert 

Stuart.    2  vols.,  royal  8vo. 
The  LUy  and  the  Bee ;  an  Apologue  of  the  Crjrs* 

Ul  Palace.    By  Samuel  Warren,  author  of 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  Ac.    1  vol.,  12mo. 
Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Pastor.    By  WUIiam 

Wisner,  D.D,    1  vol.,  12mo. 
Rule  and  Misrule  of  the  English  in  America. 

By  Judge  Halliburton.    12mo. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

By  Miss  Benger.    2  vols.,  12mo. 
Hand  Booh  of  Natural  Philosophy.    By  Dr 

Lardner.    1  vol.,  12mo. 

HUdreiKs  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  5. 

A  Manual  of  Gold  and  Siloer  Coins  of  all  Na- 
tions. By  Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt  and  Wm.  E.  Du 
Bois.    1  vol.,  4to. 

The  Book  of  Home  Beauty.  By  Mrs.  Kirkland, 
with  li2 Portraits  of  American  Ladies;  a  mag- 
nificent Presentation  Book.    1  voU,  4to. 

The  Home  Booh  of  the  Picturesque  ;  or  Ameri- 
can Scenery,  Art  and  Literature.  Elegantly 
illustrated.    1  vol.,  4to. 

The  Lavs  of  Health  in  Relation  to  Mind  and 
Body.    By  Lionel  John  Beale.    1  vol.,  12  mo. 


The  Pocket  Formulary,  and  Synopsis  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Pharmacopeias.  By 
Henry  Beasley. 

The  Physician's  f^i»i^*g  I^  Diary  and  Book 
of  Engagements  oflSSSL 

NoTeU. 

The  Lady  and  the  Priest.    Bv  Mrs.  Maberley. 
KathaHne  Walton.    By  W.Gllmore  Simms. 
Matilda  Montgomerie.    By  Major  Richardson. 
The  Oxonians  ;  a  Sequel  to  the  Roue. 
The  Scourge  of  the  Ouan.  By  an  Officer  of  the 

Rory  6' Moore.   By  Lover.    New  EdlUon. 
meanings  from  the  Portfolio  of  the  "  Young 

Ok." 
The  Confessor ;  an  Historical  Novel. 
The  Game  Cock  of  the  Wilderness ;  a  Biogra- 
phical Sketch  of  Dan  Marble.      „     „  ^      . 
Alse  a  complete  selection  of  the  EnglUh  and 
American  Annuals  aod  illustrated  work^  suit, 
able  for  presenUtion  during  the  coming  holi- 
days.   Attention  is  respectAilIy  called  to  my 
assortment   of  gift  books  and  fancy  arUcles. 
which  will  be  found  inferior  to  none  in  the  city. 
J.  C.  MORGAN, 
Exchange  place,  adjoining  the  Post  Office. 


IMPROVXD  COTTON  PRK88. 
On  the  second  page  of  the  cover  of  our  Review, 
appears  an  advertisement  of  the  McComh 
Labor-saving  Cotton  Press,  which  is  now  being 
adopted  throughout  Louisiana  and  MisaiMippi. 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  We  vwlted  the 
manufacturers'  establishment  the  other  day,  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  found  a  large  and  ef- 
ficient force  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  these  presses.  The  demand  is  already  nearly 
equal  to  the  capacities  of  supply.  The  use  of  a 
large  foundry  is  secured  for  the  iron  worK. 
The  press  has  now  been  proved  upon  three 
crops,  to  be  the  cheapest  from  its  gre*t  durabil- 
ty  and  power,  and  will,  no  doubt,  effect  a  great 
revoluUon  in  making  the  planters  their  own 
press-men,  thus  obviating  the  expense  oTn- 
pressure  in  the  commercial  cities.  One  of  these 
presses  may  be  seen  at  the  Pickery  in  Njw- 
Orleans,  in  the  rear  of  the  Gas  Works.  We 
recommend  the  improvement  to  the  attention  of 
the  whole  cotton  interest 

The  following  pUoters  have  the'press  inj»«» 
from  whom  information  may  be  had  if  desired  i 
Thos.  W.  Beck,  Rodney  P.O.  Jefferson  co.  Miss. 
James  Grafton,  PL  Gibson  "  Claiborne  '*      " 
Dr.  M.  W.  Phillips,  Edw's  Depot.  Hinds  " 
Capt. R.N Downina. Raymond"    J*.    **      *' 
S.  Worthington,  Worihington's   Point   P.  O., 

Washington  co.,  Miss. 
Dr.  E.  Kilpatrick,  "  " 

Dr.  J.  M.  Brooks,  «  m  " 

John  Warren,  "  "  * 

John  H  Rohb,  ••  "     ^    ••. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Kone,  8r.,  Providence  P.  O.,  Carroll 

Parish,  La. 
G.  S.  Kausler  &  Co.,  Pickery,  New-Orleaxs 

opposite  the  Gas  Works. 

Many  other  namei  might  be  added,  but  these 
are  deemed  sufficient  as  references,  to  satisfy 
any  planter  of  the  character  of  this  machine. 
The  following  persons  are  autAorised  agents  : 

G.  W.  Siser.  New-Orieaus ;  S.  Zimmerman  A 
Co.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  I.  D.  Spear  &  Co.,  Mo. 
bile,  Ala. ;  J.  G.  Hewlt  &  Co.,  Louisville.  Ky. 
S.  P.  Bernard,  Providence    s 


EDITORIAL  AND  UTIRABY  DEPABTMSNT. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  LOUKSUNA. 

We  call  attention  with  pleasure  to  the  an- 
nexed advertiMment  of  thu  dutinguished  and 
most  flouruhiog  institution.  The  buildings  are 
capacious,  and  on  a  very  splendid  scale.  The 
museum  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  costly 
in  the  country,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  hav- 
ing been  expended  upon  iL  The  anatomical  and 
Pathological  departments  are  very  complete, 
'he  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  spe- 
cimens of  materia  medica,  plates,  paintings, 
models,  books^  instruments,  &c.,  were  selected 
in  Europe  with  great  care.  The  use  of  the 
New-Orleans  hospital  is  at  the  service  of  the 
college,  the  admissions  into  which,  number  in  a 
siflfle  year  about  20,000  eases  of  every  variety 
of  disease.  The  number  of  students  in  1850-51 , 
w^  188,  from  all  of  the  southern  and  western 
utas. 

MSDIC4I.  COLLSOS. 

The  Lectures  commence  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, and  continue  four  months. 
JAMES  JONES.  M.  D.,  Profittoroftkt  Theorf 

and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
WARREN  STONE,  M.  D.,  Profusar  of  Sur- 

J.  L.  RIDDELL,  BL  D.,  Profutor  of  Ckemittry. 
A.  H.  CENAS,  M.  D.,  Pr^euor  of  Ohtietrics, 

and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
A.  J.  WEDDERBURN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 

Anaiomf. 
GUSTAVUfl  A.  NOTT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 

Materia  Mediea  amd  ThereufevHcs. 
THOMAS  HUNT,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology. 
Y.  R.  LB  MONNIER,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of 

Anatmrny. 

TsBMa:— For  the  Ticket  of  each  Professor, 
$15 ;  for  the  Ticket  of  Practical  Anatomv,  $10 ; 
Matriculation  Fee,  $5;  Diploma  Fee,  $30. 

1^^  Fees  for  tickets  required  in  advance. 

Lectures  and  attendance  in  the  Hospital,  gra- 
tuitous. 

Graduates  of  all  respectable  schools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  course  without  charge. 

Studenu  requiring  information  on  this  and 
other  subjects,  will  please  address  themselves  to 
the  Dean. 

GU8TAVUS  A.  NOTT.  M.  D ,  Dssm. 

J.  B.  STEEL 

has  removed  his  Extensive  Book,  Printing, 
Binding  and  Stationary  Eetablishment  from 
his  oU  stand.  No.  14,  to  ths  more  commodious 
and  central  premises, 

tf;  €•  CaHip-8tr«ety 

(bstwMD  Ortnin  and  PoydrM  itre^te,  neariy  oppoaito  the 
new  Commeieud  Allt^.) 
The  mw  Booln  reccirMl  from  l&th  October- 
IlSKWtly  illottntad  works  for  ChmtmM  sad  New  TMr^S 

PrewntB,  1861-48.    D.  Appletoo  ft  Co.'i  edition. 
ChriBUnM  whh  Um  Po«ts,  wftli  bO  tinted  iUoitnitionL  in  1 

"noji-.r,  <■;  r.^iT-y  (,  nn^-iarMir,  D- aiit.rntT  QhMtmted, io  I 
ml,  inij»n*ilfe^j— aiMft.rtn.  with  "  Wodmb  of  tho  Old 

RJ^iEt  TifHT   Tl>«IAEU«iL"' 

TV  LuHl  u(  ttiavUgr.  hif  Dr  Wiln^lttt,  bosntiftJly  Ittus- 

trvttii,  in  I  *^fL  imi^rl*]  hw—mm^m  with  thaabi^ve. 
BektiLic*  *4ih^  CH^urt  ^yf  CbiiHM  ib*  K«QMid,»  seriM  of  floe- 

If  «ft|ftiir*d  ^Mtmiu  i44^tfimgiMmd  woman,  with  do- 

Ntri^lnlw  bp  Wn  Jmn^mo^ 
L^a  r,r  ib#  iCmru  by  Atjitlr  K'  Wktia— •xqniaHely  illw- 

tm«d  wiUiiiME  doiTii'riJunt^  1  vvi  aro. 

Our  S«TiiJQr  wfUi  &|;uil«*  Mkd  Prnihetl,  Motatalng  18  «- 
ffuivrio  «*nia#dn(^— EdUeJIif  TEjv  J  M  Waiuwright, 

WdfUKS  rht  Llitf  OEr^  uii)  iHfw  TiHtSjoenta,  with  18  highly 
floiahffd  mgniTtngB  of  fsmjilA  chsraetan  of  th*  (Xd  snd 
N«w  TeM«m«nt,  edited  by  Rat  Dr  Spnguo. 

Women  of  the  Bible,  with  18  eteel  ongnrtDg*,  edited  bj 
Dr  Welnwriifht, 

TbeQoeeni  of  E^load,  by  Agoea  Strickland,  with  ST  por- 


Jamaa'S  Book  of  tha  F     ' 


Erenii^  atDooaldaon  Manor— or tha  f^v^^v*^  aaeat.bv 

Mias  Mclntoah,  10  eagmringa.        ''™"™~  "****»  "^ 
Sacred  8«jnee-or,  Paoagea  in  tha  lift  of  our  8a»i«is^ 

withl6atoel  eDgrsriDga. 
Amaliji*BPocmB.beMitiftally  Oloatntad,  by  B  W  Wdr,  to  1 

to18to.  ' 

Halleck'a  Oompleto  Poetical  Wo^,baaiitifaIly  iDntatsd 

with  elegant  ateel  engrarbgv. 
Bnm*B  Oanplete  Poetiflai  Worlo,  do. 
Moore-B  Complete  Poetical  Worka,  do. 
Soathey'a  Complete  Poetical  Worlo,  do. 
The  itumi  Poeta  of  England  and  America,  by  QitewoU,  do 

Bti&dard  Poets. 

Cabinet  Editions^at  greatly  reduced  frieee. 

BaUar>fe  Hodihiaa,  with  Notaa  by  Naah,  flloatnted  with. 
portnuta. 

Boma'a  Cbmplete  Poetical  Works,  with  life  and  GIoaMtr^ 
Iftmn,  alcgaoUy  iUnstmted. 

Campbeira  Complete  Poetical  Wo^  illaatated  whh  aleel 
engraTioga  andjportnut. 

Oooper%  Complete  I^tical  Wofka,  with  Kfo,  ate,  t  veb  in  I 

DeaUnH  Poama,  iUoalrmtad  with  a  fine  portraii  and  twelve 
engmvinga.in  one  volome  16mo. 
oan^a  Complete  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  her  rister,  9 
TOlalfcno.  '  ' 

Milton's  Complete  Poetical  Works,  with  life,  ate,  Olaatis- 
ted,  one  Tolome,  16mo. 

TaaM'a  Jeraaalem  Delivered,  traaristsd  by  Wiflhn,  Okatm. 
ted,  ooavol,ltaM>. 

Seatt'a  Poetical  Works,  with  lifo,  ete,  ilhutcated,  tax  one 
vol,  16mo. 

SooU'a  Waverly  Novak— Tha  Abbotefoid  illaatnted  edi- 
tion, containing  neariy  9,000  steel  and  wood  engrmTiogB, 
oompleto,  in  twelro  rolumea,  imperial  8vo,  poUishM 
at  $1 16,  and  now  oflarad  at  leas  tiiao  half-ptiee.  "  Un- 
qoeatiooably  tha  moat  splendid  edition  of  'Seott'a 
Novels'  ever  pabliahed." 

Elegantly  niuftrated  Worb. 

E.  H.  Butler  fy  Co.'s  Philadelphia  Edition. 

Hart's  Female  Pmae  Writers  of  America,  with  Bingraph'' 
od  Notes  and  Specimena  of  their  Wiitinga,  illostiato** 
with  portraita. 

Read's  Female  PoeU  of  America,  illuatnUed  with  tan  pot- 
tnita  and  thive  iliomlnationa. 

Retem'  Pootiod  Worka,  alagantiy  Ulastnted,  with  por- 
trait, etc.  in  one  vol. 

Edith  May's  Poetieal  Works,  oompleto,  eleganfly  illnrtrated. 


Tha  Proverbialiat  and  Poeta'  Proveriia,  Olnatoated  by  Paial- 
lel  or  relative  paanges  firom  Poeta,  elegantiy  illaatnri«d 
with  illaminauona  and  engmvingr 

Cabinet  of  Modem  Art,iUastiatod. 

OsUnet  of  Modem  Art,  seoond  series,  a  ooDeeticm  of  tw«a- 
ty-flve  sabjecta.  from  Modem  Maaton,  engraved  in  the 
highest  style  of  meaaotinto,  ilhiatmted  by  appcopriato 
articles  in  proae  and  verse,  in  one  vtdome  Sro.  ns 
▼olume  is  entirely  diftrent,  both  b  illostratioia  and  in 
letter-pTsas.  from  the  first  aeriea. 

Tapper's  Proverbial  Phdoaophy.  quarto  edition,  illastated 
with  sirt««o  elegant  engmvinga. 

Topper  s  Proverbial  Philosophv,  daodeetmo,  withan  ElMay 
on  the  Philosnphy  of  Provaibs,  }n  Jamaa  Orion,  Eaq» 
eleganUy  Uostriited.  ^* 

Tapper's  Poetical  WorfcB— aathoriaed  edition. 

Annnali  for  1852* 

Leafleta  of  Memorv— an  iUominated  annaal  edited  bv  Rey- 
neU  Goataa,  M  D-magaiflcentiy  iUoBtratod  aad'spU*- 
didlv  bound.  This  eigfath  volome  of  the  sariea  ax. 
oeeds  in  boaoty  either  of  ita  predeceasora. 

The  Snow  Flake— a  Christmaa  and  New  Year^  preeeni  fcr 
18SS— elegantiv  illtntimtod  with  nine  new  splaodid  esi- 
gravings,  and  bound  in  a  beaatiiU  stjle. 

Frieadskip's  Offering— a  Christmas,  Mew  Year,  and  Bbth- 
dav  Qiflfor  18fi»— elegantly  illustrated  with  nine  new 
spbodid  eogravbgs,  and  boond  in  abeaatiftdstvle. 

Christmas  BbjHoma.  sad  New  Yaw's  Wtaath  for  18fi9,(a 
Juvenile  gift,)  eleganUy  illuatraied  with  «x.n«w  snd 

The 


Zlendid  engravings,  and  bound  m  a  baaotifal  etvle. 
jepsake  for  1858,  (nc'    ••'-"    --..«- 

This  fitvorite  i 

atiftil  than  ever  in  every  dapai 


wpsakefi 
luVThv 
Ibeaatift 


for  1852,  (now  in  ita  ninth  year  of  pablie»- 
This  fitvorite  annual  is  made  'more  attractive 

ery  department,  liteiary, 

artiatio  and  machaniesL 
Also- 
AU  the  UlnattBtad  pablioatiooa  of  A.  Hart,  Blanehwd  A 
Lea,  PhiladelpUa,  and  George  P.  Putnam.  New- York. 
Together  with  a  splendid  aasortmentof  Albnnia,  Papier 
Maches,  Fancy  Stationary,  for  sale  by 

J.  B.  BTEEL, 

Camp-ttrtet. 
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